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p;iZ»TED IK OKKAI- EllTAlK 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

P In response to requests from reviewers and readers this edition has 
1 been enriched by the addition of a new part. Part VI, Under the 
Ottoman Rule, thus bringing the story sketchily to the present 
^ time. The new part benefited by criticism from my colleague Pro- 
fessor Lewis V, Thomas and the old by several reviewers, the 
^ longest among which was that of Professor Richard N, Frye in 
Spicutum, vol. xxiv (1949), pp- Of the many students who 

offered fresh suggestions and critical remarks, special mention 
should be made of Richard W. Downar and Howard A. Reed, 
Several maps were revised. That on page 5 (the Moslem World) 
- was brought tip to date, and the one on page 49S was redrawn and 

made to change places with the one originally on page 52*. 


P. K. H. 


/Iffy, 1950 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


This edition has benefited by fresh studies in which the author 
has for some time been engaged in connection with the prepara¬ 
tion of a volume on the history of Syria and Lebanon, as well as 
by visits he made in the summers of 1946 and 1947 to almost all 
lands of the Arab and Moslem East, While in Su'udi Arabia he 
had an opportunity to discuss with Thomas C. Barger the results 
of surveys made by the Arabian American OiJ Company; the 
discussion was of assistance in revising sev'eral paragraphs deal¬ 
ing with the ge<^raphy of that land. 

As in the past, suggestions from students, teachers and readers 
in different parts of the world led to the emendation of a number 
of parages in the text. Special mention should be made of the 
contribution of a student in my graduate seminar, Harry W, 
Hazard. It may be worth noting that the low dates which mark 
the publication of several Arabic texts dted in the footnotes 
belong to the Moslem calendar, which began A.D. 622, and 
whose year is lunar. 
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P. K. H. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In preparing copy for this edition careful consideration was 
given to all available reviews of the second edition as well as to 
communications made privately to the author by students, 
teachers and other readers of the book. The products of recent 
researches appearing in learned journals and new publications 
were also fully utiliKd. This resulted in several corrections of 
inconsistencies or minor errors and in the clarification of certain 
ambiguities in the text. The footnotes received further treatment 
involving the addition of newly published sources and reference 
tvorks and the replacement of earlier editions by more recent 
and critical ones. In this connection it must be noted that when¬ 
ever a work is cited for the first time in a footnote, the full title, 
including name of author and place and date of publication, is 
given; after that the title is abbreviated. When a biography of 
an Arab author is sketched in the text and reference is made 
to his major work, that reference usually comprises full title 
supplemented by a reference to any existing scholarly translation 
into a Western European language, particularly if English. 

The third edition, like its two predecessors, owes not a little 
to my graduate students and to members ©■f the Summer 
Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies. 

P. K. H. 


April, 19411 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this edition an effort has been made to bring the material 
up to date and to introduce necessary emendations. Due 
consideration was given to critical eominents whethtr privately 
communicated or published as reviewsp among which that of 
Professor George Levi della Vida in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society^ volume 59 (1939), was the meet comprehensive. 
Into the footnotes were incorporated certain items of the selected 
bibliographies which originally were to be appended to each 
chapter of the book. 

Of those who contribulcd to the first edition Dr* Edward 

Jurji and Dr, Nabih A, Faria have made further contribution 
to the present one; and of my graduate students George F* 
Hourani oflfcrcd sevtraj suggestions on the Byzantine relations 
and Floris L. Ferwerda collaborated in reconstructing two of the 
maps. Dr. A. R. Nyklj of Madridp read the chapters on Spain. 

The services of ail these gentlemen and the co-operation of 
my wife are herewith gratefully acknowledged 




P* K. H. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


TWIS ia a modest attempt to tdJ the story of the Arabians and the 
Arabit-speaking peoples from the earliest limes to the Ottoman 
conquest of the early sixteenth century* I t represents many years 
of study and teaching at Columbia Univenaily, the American 
University of Beirut and Princeton University, and is designed 
to meet the needs of the student as well as the cullivated layman^ 
The field it coverSd however, is so extensive that the author can¬ 
not claim to have carried his independent researches into every 
part of it. He therefore had to appropriate in places the results 
of the investigation of other scholars in the East and in the 
West, to whom his indebtedness would have been more apparent 
had the selected bibliographies appended to each chapter in the 
manuscript appeared in the printed book. 

While in preparation certain chapters of the hook were sub¬ 
mitted to various scholars for thehr criticism. Among thc^c wrho 
made a disuncl contribution w^ere Professor A. T. Olmstead. of 
the University of Chicago^ Dr* Walter L. Wright, Jr., now 
president of Robert College, Istanbul; Dr, Costt Zurayq^ of 
the American University of Beirut, Lebanon; and two of my 
colleagues, Professor Henry L. Savage and Professor All>ert 
Elsasser, of the Department of English. 

For sei^eral years the manuscript w*as made the basis of a 
graduate course, and it benefited considerably from suggestions 
and criticLsms oifered by my students. Among these special 
► mention should be made of George C, Miles^ novr of Rayy, 
Persia; Butrus 'Abd-abMalik, of Assiut College, Egy-pti Edward 
J* Jurji, of Baghdad; Harold W. Glidden; Richard F. S. Starr; 
and Nabih A, Paris, of Jerusalem. Dr. Paris rendered furthfr 
serv-tce by collaborating in sketching the maps, reading the 
proofs and compiling the index. 

To all these gentlemen, as well as to my wife, w'ho co-operated 
in typewriting the manuscript and proposed several improve¬ 
ments, my hearty thanks are due. 

P* K. H. 

Comj-RA.it BaV Cten 
LaX£ ClrAM^LAa^', Krw Yoik 

• 
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PART I 


THE PRE-ISLAMIC AGE 




CHAPTER [ 


the ARABS AS SEMITES 
ARABIA THE CEAULE OF THE SEMITIC RACE 


Of all the lands comparable to Arabia in size, and of all the amimi 
peoples approacliing the Arabs in historical interest and im- irti£fCAt 
portancCp no country and no nationality has received so little 
consideration and study in niodern times as have Arabia and the 


Here is a country that is about one-fourth the area of Europe, 
one-third the size of the United States of America, yet what is 
known about it is out of alt proportion to what is unknown. We 
are beginning to know more, comparatively speaking, about the 
Arctic and Anurctic regions than we do about most of Arabia, 
As the probable cradle of the Semitic family the Arabian pen¬ 
insula nursed those peoples who later migrated into the Fertile 
Crescent and subsequently became the Babylonians, the As- 
svrians, the Phoenicians and the Hebrews of history. As the 
plausible fount of pure Semitism, the sandy soil of the jKomsula 
is the place wherein the rudimentary elements of Judaism, and 
consequently of Christianity—together with the origin of th^e 
traits which later developed into the wcll-deJineated Semitic 
character—should be sought for. In medieval times Arabia 
gave birth to a people vrho conquered most of the then civilized 
world, and to a religion—Islam—which still claims the ad¬ 
herence of over three hundred millions of people, representing 
nearly all the races and many diJTcrent climes. Every eighth 
person in our world today is a follower of Muhammad, and the 
Moslem call to prayer rings out through most of the twenty-four 
hours of the day, encircling the larger portion of the globe in its 


Around the name of the Arabs gleams that halo which be¬ 
longs to the world-conquerore. Within a century after their nse 
this people became the masters of an empire extending from t he 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the confines of China, an empire 
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grcaict than that of Rome at its zenith- In this period of un- 
precede tiled expansion ihey ""assimilated to their creed, speech, 
and even physlcsl t>'pe, more aliens than any stock before or 
since, not excepting the Hellenic, the Roman, the Anglo-Saxon^ 
or the Russian".^ 

It was not only an empire that the Arabs built, but a culture 
as well. Heirs of the ancient civilization that flourished on the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, in the land of the Nile and 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, they likewise ab¬ 
sorbed and assimilated the main features of the Greco-Roman 
culture, and subsequently acted as a medium for transmitting to 
medieval Europe many of those inleHectual influences which 
ultimately resulted in the awakening of the Western w^orld and 
in setting it on the road towards its modern renaissance. No 
people in the Middle Ages contributed to human progress so 
much as did the Arabians and the Arabic-speaking peoples.* 

The religion of the Arabians, after Judaism and Christianity, 
is the third and latest monotheistic religion. Historically it is an 
offshoot of these other two, and of all faiths it comes nearest 
to being their next of kin. All three axe the product of one 
spiritual life, the Semitic life^ A faithful Moslem could with but 
few scruples subscribe to moai of the tenets of Christian belief. 
Islam has been and still is a living force from Morocco to Indo¬ 
nesia and a ivay of life to millions of the human race. 

The Arabic language today is the medium of daily expression 
for some foiiy-five million people. For many centuries in the 
Middle Ag« it was the language of learning and culture and 
progressive thought throughout the civilized world. Bctvreen the 
ninth and the twelfth centuries more works^ philosophical, 
medical, historical, religiousi astronomical and geographical 
were produced through the medium of Arabic than through any 
other tongue. The languages of Western Europe stUl bear the 
impress of its influence in the form of numerous loan-w'ords- Its 
alphabet, next to the Latin, is the most widely used system in the 
world. It is the one employed by Persian, Afghan, Urdu, and a 
number of Turkish, Berber and Malayan languages. 

The Babylonians, the Chaldaeans,theHitlites, the Phoenicians 

* D. G. Ar^ia (New Yorli, 1904)1 P- 7 » 

* On thu duliiiirliQii Anfaum «lil Armbi (Ajm^c-lEhCakiiijr pcgtilcil Am 
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wercT but are no more. The Arabians and the Arabic-speaking 
peoples were and remain. They stand today as they stood in the 
past in a most strategic geographical position astride one of the 
greatest arteries of world trade. Since the World War a number 
of these peoples have been aroused and are now bestbring 
themselves, Egypt has been declared a sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent state* AUTraq has installed a king in its capital, Bagh¬ 
dad, which since the days of the "Abb^ids has been kingless. 
Ibn-Su'ud, the strong man of modem Arab! a ^ has carved and 
consolidated for himseif a large kingdom^ including most of 
central and north-western Arabia. The people of Syria and 
Palestine are well on the way towards self-consciousness and self- 
realization. Lebanon proved the first Arabic-speaking state to 
declare itself a republic. The phoenix, a bir^l of Araby, is rising 
again. 

Classical Europe knew southern Arabia: Herodotus^ among 
others, mentions its western coast* The chief interest of the 
Greeks and the Romans lay in the fact that the South Arabians 
inhabited the frankincense and spice land and acted as a con¬ 
necting link with the markets of India and Somaliland. But late 
medieval and early modem Europe forgot Arabia in great part 
and had in recent times to discover it anew. The pioneers were 
adventurers, Christian missionariesp traders, French and British 
officers attached to the Eg>'ptian expeditions 1 >etiveeri tSi i and 
iSjG, political emissaries and scientific explorers, 

The first modem scholar to describe the land was Carsten 
Niebuhr, a member of a scientific expedition sent by the king of 
Denmark in 1761. Al-Yanian tn South Arabia, the part best 
known to class leal Europe^ was the first to be rediscovered. Ihe 
northern part of the peninsula^ including aUl;:!ijiz, though geo¬ 
graphically nearer to Euro|K:, was left to the end. Down to the 
present day no more than a dozen Europeans of those who left 
records have succeeded m penetrating into this northern sandy 
region. 

In Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, a Swbs, discovered 

Petra for the learned world, and under the name Ibrahim Lbn- 
^Abdullah visited Makkah and Juddah. His description of the 
places visited has hardly since been improved upon. Burck- 
hardt's Moslem tomb stands today in the great cemetery of 
Cairo. The only other European until 1925 who had a chance to 
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study Makkah in its normal life was Professor Snouck Hur- 
gronjt of Leyden, who was there in 1885-6. In 1845 a young 
Fin no-Swedish scholar^ George Augustus Wallin, paid a visit 
fo Najd for linguistic study. N'apoleon III, after withdrawing his 
troops from Lebanon in 1860, sought a new sphere of induence 
in central Arabia and thereinto sent, two yeans laterj an English¬ 
man, William Gifford Palgravc, who was a jew by birth and 
who at that time, as a member of the Jesuit order, was stationed 
at Zahlah, Lebanon. ?a 1 grave claimed that he covered more 
ground south of Najd than he actually did. In 1853 Sir Richard 
F, Burton, famous as the translator of AraSiiin Nights, 
visited the holy cities as a pilgrim—^aLHajj "Abdullah. Lady 
Anne Blunt, one of two European women to penetrate north 
Arabia, reached ClS7§) Najd on several odd missionSj including 
the quest of Arabian horses. In 187s Jin Englishman^ Charles M. 
Doughty^ traversed northern Arabia as a "^Nasrany^* (Christian) 
and "Engleysy*^ His record of the journey, Travels m Arahia 
Deseria, has become a classic of English literature, T, E, 
Lawrencc^s Seven Pillars &/ Wisdovi has been greeted as a work 
of special merit in the literature of the first World W'ar. Among 
the latest explorers may bo mentioned a Czechoslovak, Alois 
Musil, who specialized on the northern territory; and among the 
recent travellers, the Lebanese-American Amecn Rihani, who 
inler^ncwed all the kings of the peninsula, and Eldon Rultcr, who 
visited Makkah and al-Madlnah in 1925-6. A special reference 
should be made to the brave feat of Bertram Thomas, the young 
English orientalist, who in January ig$l crossed for the first time 
the great southern desert of Arabia, al-Rab* al-Khali^ and bared 
one of the largest blank spots left on the w'orld's map. Hh adven¬ 
ture w-as matched by H. Stj. B* Philby, al-tjajj 'Abdullah, 
who, starting at al-Hufuf near the Persian Gulf on January 7* 
1932, crossed the Rab" from eait lo w^est in ninety days. 

The various IJimyarite inscriptions which afforded us the first 
opportunity to hear what the South Arabians had to say about 
themselves w-ere discovered mainly by a French Jew, Joseph 
Halevyt ^^^9-70, and by an Austrian Jeiv, Eduard Glaser, 
between 1882 and JS94 (see below, p. 51). 

The copious but late and not fully authentic Islamic literature 
in Arabic, the sporadic Greek and Latin references and the few^ 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform statements in the annals of the 
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Pharaohs and the king^ of Assyro-BabyIonia p siJpplemtfnted by 
the recently deciphered Bimyarite material and by the reports 
of the modem nravellers and explarers, constitute our chief 
sources of knowledge of ancient Arabia. 

Of the two surviving representatives of the Semitic people, 
the Arabians, in a larger measure than the Jews, have preserved 
the characterLstic physical features and mental trails of the 
family* Their language* though the youngest among the Semitic 
group from the point of vieu' of literature, has, neverthelessp 
conser\'cd more of the peculiarities of the mother Semitic tongue 
—including the inflection—than the Hebrew and its other sister 
languages. It therefore affords the best key for the study of the 
Semitic languages. Islam, too, in its original form is the logical 
perfection of Semitic religion. In Europe and America the word 
Semite^' has come to possess a primarily Jewish connota¬ 
tion, and that on account of the wide dispersion of the Jews 
in these continents. The '^Semitic features^* often referred to, 
including the prominent nose, are not Semitic at all. They are 
exactly the characteristics which differentiate the Jew from 
the Semitic type and evidently represent an acquisition from 
early intermarriages between the Hittke-Hurrians and the 
Hebrews.^ 

The reasons which make the Arabian Arabs, particularly the 
nomads, the best representatives of the Semitic family biologic¬ 
ally, psychologicallyp socially and linguistically should be sought 
in their geographical isolation and in the monotonous uniformity 
of desert life. Ethnic purity is a reward of the most ungrateful 
and isolated environment, such as central Arabia affords. The 
Arabians call their habitat Jasfrut '"the Island of the 

Arabs"', and an island it is, surrounded by water on three sides 
and by sand on the fourth. This ^^istand'' furnishes an almost 
unique example of uninterrupted relationship between populace 
and soih If any immigrations have ever taken place thereinto 
resulting in successive waves of settlers ousting or submerging 
one another—as in the case of India, Greece, Italy, England and 
the United StatC5“hisiory has left us no record thereof. Nor do 
vic know of any invader who succeeded in penetrating the sandy 
barriers and establishing a permanent foothold in this land. The 

^ Ephrum A. SpuHr, Origimu TAt Batw fAt A*^ar 

Emii (PhilftiieiptuK, 1930), pp. l 147* ISS S- 
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people of Arabia have remained virtually the same throughout 
all the recorded ages.* 

The term Semite comes from Shem Lti the Old Testament 
(Gen. Jo: l) through the Lalm of the VulgateH The traditional 
explanation that the so-called Semites are descended from the 
eldest son of Noah, and therefore racially homogeneouSp is no 
longer accepted. Who are the Semites Lhcn? 

If vifd consult a linguistic map of Western Asia we find Syriap 
Palestine, Arabia proper and ah*Iraq populated at the present 
time by Arabic-speaking peoples. If we then review our ancient 
history we remember that beginning w-ith the middle of the 
fourth millennium before our era the Babylonians (first called 
Akkadians after their capital Akkadu^ Agade)ithe Assyrians and 
later the Chaldaeans occupied the Tigro-Etiphrates valley; after 
25tx} a.c. the Amorltes and CanaaLnites (including the Phoeni¬ 
cians) populated Syria; and about tjooB.c. the Aramaeans settled 
in Syria and the Hebrews in Palestine* Down to the nineteenth 
centurj'' the medieval and modern vrorld did not realize that all 
these pcfoples w^ere closely related^ With the decipherment of the 
cuneiform WTitIng in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
the comparative study of the AssyrcnBabylonianj Hebrew, 
Aramaic I Arabic and Ethiopic tongues it was found that those 
languages had striking points of similarity and w^ere therefore 
cognates. In the case of each one of these languages the verbal 
stem IS triconsofiantaJ; the tense has only two forms, perfect and 
imperfect; the conjugation of the verb follows the same model* 
The elements of the vocabulary', including the personal pro¬ 
nouns, nouns denoting blood-kinship, numbers and certain 
names of members of the body, are almost alike. A scrutiny of 
the social institutions and religious beliefs and a comparison of 
the physical features of the peoples who spoke these languages 
have revealed likewise impressive points of resemblance. The 
linguistic kinship is, therefore, but a manifestation of a well- 
marked general unity of type. This rv'pe was characterized by 
deep religious instmet, vivid imagination, pronounced individu¬ 
ality and marked ferocity. The Infercnec is inescapable! the 
ancestors of these various pcoplcs^ — Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Chaldaeans, Amorites, Aramaeans» Phoenicians, Hebrews, 

* Cf. IWitram TKomiu in Eaif attJ fwdia (Landon, NoY. t, 

pp. 516-19; C. cocT, So. f 
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Arabiiins and Abys^inians—before they became thus differen¬ 
tiated must have lived at some time in the same place as one 
people* 

Where was the original home of this people? Different hypo¬ 
theses have been worked out by various scholars. There are 
those who, considering the broad ethnic relationship betw^een 
Semites and HamiteSp hold that eastern Africa was the originaJ 
home; otherSp influenced by Old Testament traditions^ maintain 
that Mesopotamia provided the first abode; but the arguments in 
favour of the Arabian peninsuJa^ considered in their cumulative 
effectp seem most plausible^ The Mesopotamian theory is vitiated 
by the fact that it assumes passage of people from an agricultural 
stage of development on the banka of a river to a nomadic stage, 
which is the reverse of the sociological law in historic times. The 
African theory raises more questions than it answers 

The surface of Arabia is mostly desert with a narrow margin 
of habitable land round the periphery. The sea encircles this 
periphery. When the population increases beyond the capacity 
of the land to support it the surplus must seek elbow room. But 
this surplus cartnot expand Inward because of the desert, nor 
outv^'ard on account of the sea—a barrier which in those days 
was well-nigh impassable. The overpopulation would then find 
one route open before it on the western coast of the peninsula 
leading northw ard and forking at the Sinaitic peninsula to the 
fertile valley of the Nile* Around 3500 B.C: a Semitic migration 
follow'cd this routc^ or took the east African route northward, 
planted itself on top of the earlier Hamitic population of Egypt 
and the amalgamation produced the Eg>ptians of history, Thes^ 
are the Egyptians who laid down so many of the basic elements 
in our civilization. It was they who first built stone structures 
and developed a solar calendar. At about the same time a parallel 
migration followred the eastern route northward and struck root 
in the Tigro-Euphrates valley, already populated by a highly 
civilized community, the SumeriansJ The Semites entered the 
valley as barbarian nomads, but learned from the Sumerians, 
the originators of the Euphratcan civilization, how' to build and 
live in homes, how to irrigate the land and above all how to 
w rite. The Sumerians w erc a non-Semitic people. The admixture 
of therwo races here gave us the Babylonians, who share with the 
^ CL C. LEfmard \Vodlfjr_, Sumfriaiu (Oxtonl, I919), pp, 5-S, 
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Egyptians the honour of laying down the fundanientab of our 
cultural heritage* Among other innovationSp the Babylonians be¬ 
queathed to us the arch and the vault (probably of Sumerian 
origin)^ the wheeled cart and a system of weights and measures* 

About the middle of the third millennium before Christ 
another Semitic migration brought the Amorites into the Fertile 
Crescent. The component elements of the Amorites included the 
Canaanites (who occupied western Syria and Palestine after 
2500 B.c.) and the coastal people called by the Greeks Phoeni¬ 
cians, These Phoenicians ivere the first people to popularize an 
exclusively alphabetic system of writing, comprising twent>^-two 
signs^ properly styled the greatest invention of mankind (cf. 
beloWp p. 7!). 

Between 1 5C30 and 1 200 B*c, the Hebrews made their way Into 
southern S^Tia, Palestine, and the Aramaeans (Syrians) into the 
norths particularly Coele-Syria^^ The Hebrews, before any other 
people, revealed to the world the clear idea of one God, and their 
monotheism became the origin of Christian and Moslem belief. 

About 500 B.C* the Nabataeans established themselves north¬ 
east of the Sinaitie peninsula^ The height to which their civiliza¬ 
tion later attained under Roman influence may be gauged by the 
magnificent ruins of their rock-hewn capital. Petra. 

The seventh century' of our era saw* a new and final migration 
under the banner of Islam, in the course of w^hich the dam broke 
and not only the lands of the Fertile Crescent^ the region form¬ 
ing an arc between the head of the Persian Gulf and the south¬ 
east corner of the Mediterranean Sea. but even Egypt, northern 
Africa. Spain, Persia and parts of central Asia vcerc flooded,* 

Thb last migration, which took place within the full light of 
history, is cited as an historical argument by the supporters of 
the theory of Arabia as the Semitic home; they further reinforce 
their case by the observation that the Arabians have presci^*ed 
the Semitic trails more purely and have manifested them more 
distinctly than any other members of that racial groupt and that 
their language is most nearly akin to what scholars believe the 
primitive form of Semitic speech to have been. 

A comparative examination of the dates quoted above sug- 

* Holluw SyriM, mwJrm between tht two Lebanonj. 

* Hw{{q WiacklcT. 7"*/ Mif iary a/ iSMd Jlriyrtm, tr_ Juno A- Crtig 

(New Vorkj pi>. 
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gestcrd to Semitists the notioti that in recurrent cycl^ of 

approximately one thousand years Arabia^ like a mighty reser¬ 
voir,, became populated to the point where overflow was inevit¬ 
able. These same scholars would speak of the migrations in 
terms of "waves'^ It is more likely, however; that these Semitic 
movements partook in their initial stages more of the nature of 
the European migrations into the New World: a few per.^ons 
would start moving^ others would follow, then tnany more would 
go^ until a general popular interest was aroused in the idea of 
going. 

This transpiantation en mirjjj or in bands of human groups 
from a pastoral desert region to an agricultural territory con¬ 
stitutes a common phenomenon in the Near East and provides 
an important clue to the understanding of its long and checkered 
history. The process by which a more or less migratory people 
imposes itself upon a people which has become rooted in the soil 
usually results in the invaders assimilating to some degree the 
main features of the preriously existing civilization and in 
infusing a certain amount of its blood, but hardly ever in the 
extermination of the indigenous populaticin. This is exactly 
w'hat happened in the ancient Near East, whose history U to 
a certain extent a struggle beiw'ecn the sedentary population 
already doinidlcd in the Fertile Crescent and the nomadic 
Arabians trying to dispossess them. For immigration and colon¬ 
ization are^ as has been w^ell said, an attenuated form of invasion. 

It should be noted in connection vrith these migrations that 
in almost every case the Semitic tongue survived. This is a de¬ 
termining factor. If in Mesopotamia, for example^ the aggluti¬ 
native Sumerian language had survived it would have been 
difEcult for us to classify the people of the valley as Semitic. In 
the case of the ancient Egyptians a Semito-Hamitic language 
evolved, and we cannot very wrell include the Eg>'ptians among 
the Semite. The term "Semite'', therefore, has more linguistic 
than ethnological implication, and the Assyro-Baby Ionian, Ara¬ 
maic, Hebrew^ Phoenician^ South Arabic, Ethiopic and Arabic 
languages should be viewed as dialects developing out of one 
common tongue, the Ursrfni/isi/i. A parallel may be found in the 
case of the Komance languages in their relation to Latin, with 
the exception that some form of Latin has survived, in literature 
at least, to the present day, whereas the Semitic archetype, only 
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a spoken language, has entirely passed away, though its general 
character may be inferred from whatever points are found 
common to its surviving daughters. 

Accepting Arabia—Najd or al-Yaman—as the homeland and 
distributing centre'of the Semitic peoples does not preclude the 
possibility of their having once before, at a very early date, con¬ 
stituted with another member of the white race, the Hamites, 
one community somewhere in eastern Africa; it was from this 
community that those who were later termed bemites crossed 
over into the Arabian peninsula, possibly at Bab aJ-Mandab.^ 
This would make Africa the probable Semito-Hamitic home and 
Arabia the cradle of the Semitic people and the centre of their 
distribution. The Fertile Crescent was the scene of the Semitic 
civilization. 

‘ Cnrse A. B^ao, Srarr^tf omd ffamilit 1934), P- *7- 
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Alt A B] A is the south-western peninsula of Asia, the largest pen¬ 
insula on the map of the world. But its total population is esti¬ 
mated at eight millions only^ about one million of whom live in 
al-Hiji?p one and a half in al-Yamarip tw^o and a half in Najd and 
its dependencies^ al-t^asa (aneient aUBahrayn) and ahJawT^ one 
million and a half in '^Asir and three-fourths of a million in 
^Uman. Geologiats tell us that the land once formed the natural 
continuation of the Sahara (now separated from it by the rift of 
the Nile valley and the great chasm of the Red Sea) and of the 
sandy belt which traverses Asia through central Persia and the 
Gobi Desert, In earlier times the Atlantic w^esterliesp ^vhich now 
water the highlands of Syria-Falestinei must have reached 
Arabia undrained^ and during a part of the Ice Age these s^ame 
desert lands must have been pre-eminently habitable grasslands. 
Since the ice sheet never extended south of the great moufitains 
in Asia Minor, Arabia was never made uninhabitable by giacia- 
tson. Its deep,^ dry w^adl beds still bear witness to the erosive 
poTvers of the rain-water that once flowed through them. The 
northern bound an^ Ls ill-defined, but may be considered an im- 
aginar)' line drawn due east from the head of the Gulf of 
al-^Aqabah in the Red Sea lo the Euphrates. Geologically^ in¬ 
deed, the whole Syro-Mesopotamian desert is a part of Arabia, 

The peninsula slopes away from the w'est to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mesopotamian depression. It$ backbone is a range of 
mountains running parallel to the western coast and rising to a 
height of over 9000 feet in Mid Jan on the north and over 12,000 
in aJ-Yaman on the south,* Al-Sarah in al-y ijaz reaches an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,000 feet. From this backbone the eastern fall is gradual 
and long; the W'cstem, towards the Red Sea, is steep and short. 
The southern sides of the peninsula, where the aea has been 

1 The }ugh«st mcajurEd point Im 13,33^ h- iiJ-Vamftll; Cail RnthjeM Aivd Her- 
muia V, Wiuiiunn, vel. in, £ritAnuu (Hun- 

IrtWfip l934hF. 3. 
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receding from the coast at a rate reckoned at seventy-two feet 
per year, arc fringed by lowlands, the Tihamahs, Najd, the north 
central plateau, has a mean elevation of 2500 feet. Its mountain 
range, Shammar, lifts one red granite peak, Aja’, 5550 feet above 
the sea-lcveL Behind the coastal lowlands rise ranges of various 
heights on all three sides, In 'Umin, on the eastern coast, the 
summits of at-Jabal al-Akhi^ar soar to a height of 99OO feet, 
forming one notable exception to the general eastward decline of 
the surface of the land. 

With the exception of the mountains and highlands just dis¬ 
cussed the land consists mainly of desert and steppe. I'he steppes 
(sing, darah) are circular plains between hills covered with sand 
and embosoming subterranean w'atcrs. The so-called Syrian 
desert, Badiyat al-Sha'm,as well as the Mesopotamian desert,are 
most lysteppciand. The southern part of the Syrian desert is col¬ 
loquially known as al-I^amad. The southern part of the Meso¬ 
potamian steppeland is often referred to as Badiyat al-'!raq or 
al-SamSw'ah. 

Of the desert land three varieties may be distinguished: 

1. The great NufQd, a tract of white or reddish sand blown 
into high banks or dunes and covering a vast area in North 
Arabia. The classical term is ai-iddiyaA, sometimes (t/-daAad*, 
Though dr>- except for an occasional oasis, al-Nufud receives in 
some winters enough rain to cover it with a carpet of verdure 
and convert it into a paradise far the camels and sheep of the 
wandering Bedouin.Among the hrstof the doaen Europeanstvho 
have succeeded in traversing the Nufud arc the French .Alsatian, 
Charles Huber(1878); the EnglishdiplomatLst and poet.WilfridS. 
B 1 unt([S 79 ); and the Strassburg orientalist, Julius Eutmg(t883). 

2. AUDahna’ (the red land), a surface of red sand, extends 
from the great Nufud in the north to al-Rab’ al-Khali in the 
south, describing a great arc to the south-east and stretching a 
distance of over six hundred miles. Its western part is sometimes 
distinguished as al-Ahqaf (dune land). On older maps al-DahnS’ 
is usually indicated as al-Rab al-Khali (the vacant quarter). 
When al-Dahtia’ receives seasonal rains, it abounds in pasturage 
attractive to the Bedouins and their cattle for several months a 
year, but in summer-time the region is void of the breath of life. 
Before Bertram Thomas ^ no European ever ventured to cross 

‘ Art^Ffla. AertuHn Btufty QtiarUr YoA, J93»). 
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al^Rab" al-Khlll, the *^no man^s land" of Arabia. There h no 
record of its having been crossed even by aeroplane. Thomas 
accomplished the feat in fifty-eight days from the Arabian Sea 
to the Persian Gulf» encountered the phenomenon of singing 
sands and discovered a "*lakc of salt water", which turned out to 
be an arm of the Persian Gulf in the south of Qatar. Until then 
our knowledge of the dreaded and mysterious waste of South 
Arabia was no more than that of the tenth-century geographers. 

3. At-IJarrah, a surface of corrugated and fissured lavas 
overlying sandstone. Volcanic tracts of this type atxjund in the 
wt^tem and central regions of the peninsula and extend north 
as far as eastern Hawran. Yaqut* lists no less than thirty such 
Uarrahs. The last volcanic eruption reported by an Arab his¬ 
torian took place in A.D, 1256. 

Within this ring of desert and steppe lies an elevated core, 

Najd^ the Wahhabiland. In Najd the limestone has long been 
generally exposed; here and there arc occasional strips of sand- 
Mt. Shammar consists of granite and basalt rock. 

Arabia is one of the driest and hottest of countries^ Though ciimidts 
sandwiched betw'een seas on the east and w'cst, those bodies qf 
water are too narrow to break the climatic continuity of the 
Africo-Asian rainless continental masses- The ocean onthesouthp 
to be sure, docs bring rains, but the simoom (samum) which 
seasonally lashes the land leaves ver>' little moisture for the iti" 
tenor. The bracing and delightful east ivind has alw'ays 

provided a favourite theme for Arabian poets. 

In abljlijaz, the birthplace of Islam, seasons of drought extend¬ 
ing possibly over a period of three or more years arc not un¬ 
known. Rainstorms of short duration and eoctraordinajy' violence 
may strike Makkah and al-Madrnah and occasionally threaten 
to overthrow' the Ka'bah; at-Baladhuri* devotts a whole chapter 
to the floods (rwyii/) of Makkah. Subsequent to these rains the 
hardy pastoral flora of the desert makes its appearancCi 1 n north- . 
cm al-HijSz the isolated oases, the largest covering an area of 
some ten square miles, are the only support of settled life. Five- 
sixths of the population of al-ldij^^ is nomadic. Certain oases, 
such as Fadak, which figured in the early history of IsLami, have 

> ^ftayam cd. F. WiiteDfdd (Ld pii|r, zS66-7j]^ iadu. 

* ^ df Gm;c (Leyden^ 1866)^ pp. 53-5; tr. PMlip K. Hitlu 

TA* ef tA* Sftijf (New York, pp. S1-4. 
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entirely disappeared. Most of these fertile tracts were cultivated 
at the time of the Prophet by jews. The mean anntia] tempera¬ 
ture in the Jjlijiz lowland is nearer 90* than 80* F. AbMadinah* 
with a mean temperature of lUtle over 70“ F+i is more healthful 
than its sister to the souths Makkah. 

Only in al-Yaman and ^Aslr are there sufficient periodic rains 
to warrant a systematic cultivation of the soil. Perennial vegeta¬ 
tion is here found in favoured valleys to a distance of about two 
hundred miles from the coast. San'a\ the modern capital of aJ- 
Yaman. is over 7000 feet above the sea and therefore one of the 
healthiest and most beautiful towns of the peninsula. Other 
fertile but not continuous tracts arc found on the coast. The 
surface of Hadramawt is marked by deeply sunk valleys where 
water is abundant in the sul>soiL XTman, the easternmost pm- 
vincei receives a fair supply of rain. Especially hot and humid are 
Juddah (jedda), al-IIudaydah (Uodoida) and Masqat (Muscat). 

Arabia cannot boast a single river of significance which flows 
perennially and reaches the sea. None of its streams are navi¬ 
gable. In place of a system of rivers it has a network of wadb 
which carry away such floods as occur. These wadis serve 
another purpose: they determine the routes for the caravans and 
the pilgrimages. Since the rise of Islam the pilgrimages have 
formed the principal link between Arabia and the outer w^orld- 
The chief land routes are from Mesopotamia, by way of Buray- 
dah in Najd, following the WSdi aTRummah, and from SyTia, 
passing through Wadi ahSirhSn and skirting the Red Sea coast. 
The intrapeninsular routes are either coastal^ fringing nearly 
the whole peninsula, or transpeninsular, running from south¬ 
west to north-east through the central oases and avoiding the 
stretch between» namely p the Vacant Quarter. 

The tenth-century geographer al-Utakhri^ speaks of only one 
place in al-tlijai. the mountain near al- Ja'if, where water freezes. 
AI-Hamdani* refers to frozen water in San"a’* To these plac^ 
Glaser* adds Mr, ^adur aUShaykh, in al-Yamanp where snow 
falls almost ever)' w inter. Frost is more widespread. 

The dryness of ihe atmosphere and the salinity of the soil 

* ^4, G«ic (Ltydcn^ 1870)^ p. 19, tl. 

* Bt. V|li, A. pAjis (Princttoti^ I94 ^)p p. Jfteobo Nazlli 

M. fi [CAifO, 193? ?)p P- 

■ In A. Pctcrnunn, JftiffiiuMjftm /atsiai ^Ograpkis^jk^r Amiia/it 

Tal. 31 {G’oUib, i8G6)i| p. 4}. 
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militate against the possibility of any luxuriant growth- Al-Iii]az 
is rich in dates. Wheat grows in al-Yamati and certain oases. 
Barley is cultivated for horses. Millet (dAur^iA) grows m certain 
regionsj and rice in' Uman and aI- 1 ^asa. On the highlands parallel 
to the southern coast, and particularly in Mahrah^ the frankin¬ 
cense tree,, which figured prominently in the early commercial life 
of South Arabiap still flourishes. A characteristic product of "Asir 
is gum-arabic. The coffee plantp for which al-\aman is now 
famous, was introduced into South Arabia in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury from Abyssinia. The earliest reference to this ** wine of Islam 
is in the writings of the sixteenth centur>^^ The first mention of 
coffee by a European w riter was in 1592. 

Of the trees of the d^ert several species of acacia, including 
ai/t/ (tamarisk) and which gives cxccllenl charcoal, are 

found* Another species, yields gum-arabiCi The desert also 
produces samii, the grains of which give a flour used for porridge, 
and the eagerly sought truffle and senna 

Among the domestic plants the grape-xine, introduced from 
Syria after the fourth Christian century^ is wtII represented in 
ai-Ta'if, and yields the alcoholic beverage 5t>'lcd 

The w^ine how^ever^ sung by the Arabic poets, 

was the brand imported from yawTan and the Lebanon. The 
olive treep native in Syria, is unknoivn in al-tliia^. Other pro¬ 
ducts of the Arabian oases arc pomegranatt!s, appiesj apricots, 
almonds, oranges, lemons,sugar-cane, water-melons and bananas. 
The Nabataeans and Jews were probably the ones responsible 
for the introduction of such fruit trees from the north. 

Among the Arabian flora the date-palm tree « queen. It bears 
the most common aifd esteemed fruit: the fruit f/amr) par 
excellence* Together with milk it provides the chief item on the 
menu of the Bedouiut «'tnd, except for camel flesh, is hh only solid 
food * Its fermented beverage is the much sought Its 

crushed stones furnish the cakes which are the evetyday meal 
of the camel To possess *'the tw'o black ones" (al-aswaddnX 
i.e. water and dates, is the dream of every Bedouin. The Prophet 
is reported to have enjoined, Honour your aunt, the palm, 
which was made of the same clay as Adam .* Arab authors list 


1 flJ-JflziTi in dc Saty, arai>¥i 3nd cd, IBS’S}* vot i. 

pp. 13S ji».. It., pp. 412 1#^. , - 

• C^Jiibri'QubL>'b<ih. <U-^Uidr (Camo, i9JO). Pl> «>9-'3‘ 

■ Suyilil, {Cmto. '1- P *55- 
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a hijndr<:d varieties of dates in and around aUMadinah. 

Even this queen of Arabian trees muat have been introduced 
from the north, from Mesopotamia, where the palm tree was 
the chief object which attracted early man thither. The Arabic 
vocabulary' in Kajd and aby ijli relating to agriculture^ e.g* iaV 
(watered by rain only)i^ iiiJtdr (ploughman)* ete., indicates bor¬ 
rowing from the northern Semites, particularly the Aramaeans.* 
The animal kingdom is represented by panthers (sing. namir)f 
leopards (sing. faAd), hyenas, w'olves, foxes and lizards (espeeb 
ally The lion* frequently cited by the ancient poets of 

the peninsula^ is now extinct. Monkeys are found in al-Vaman. 
Among the birds of prey eagles bustards 

houbara), falcons* hawks and ow'Is may be counted. Crows are 
abundant^ The most common birds are the hoopoe (AudAii^)^ 
lark, nightingale* pigeon and a species of partridge celebrated 
In Arabic literature under the name 
Of domestic animtils the principal ones ari^ the camel, the ass, 
the ordinary w'atch-dog* the greyhound (salii^f), the cat^ the 
'sheep and the goat^ The mule is said to have been introduced 
from Egypt after the Hljrah by Muhammad, who preferred to 
ride on it rather than on the horse. 

The desert yields locustep which the Bedouin relishes, especially 
when roasted with salt. Locust plagues are reputed to appear 
every seventh year* Of reptiles the Nuffld boasts* by all accounts, 
the horned viper, Lawrence* speaks with horror of his experience 
with the snakes in Wadi abSirb^tii 

Renowned as it has become in Moslem literature, the horse 
was nevertheless a late importation into ancient Arabia. This 
animal, for w^hich Najd is famous^ w'as not known to the early 
Semites* Domesticated in early antiquity somewhere east of the 
Caspian Sea by nomadic Indo-European herdsmen, it was later 
imported on a large scale by the Kassites and Hittltia and 
through them made Its way, two millenniums before Christ, into 
Western Asia. From Syria it was introduced before the beginning 
of our era into Arabia, where it had the best opportunity to 
keep its blood pure and free from admixture. The Hyksos passed 
the horse on from Syria into Eg>'pt and the Lydians from Asia 
Minor into Greece, where it was immortaliz:ed by Phidias on the 

^ S« bricxw, p, 97, ■ S<« below; p. 107. 

■ T. E. Lawrence, ef fVirdam fNew Yorli, pp. ^69-70, 
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Parthenon, In the Egyptian, AssjtO-B abylonian and early 
Persian records the Arabian appears as a cameleer, not as a 
caeaJier. The camel, rather than the horse^ figured tn the tributes 
exacted by the Assyrian conquerors from the "*Urbr\^ In 
Xerxes" army, intent upon the conquest of Greece, the Arabs 
rode cameb-* Strabo,’ presumably on the authority of his friend 
Adi us Gallus, the Roman general who invaded Arabia as iate 
as 24 B.C,, denies the existence of the horse in the peninsula. 

Renowned for its ph^'sical beauty, endurance, intelligence 
and touching devotion to its master, the Arabian thoroughbred 
(JtuAay/dn) is the exemplar from which all Western ideas about 
the good-breeding of horwflesh have been derived. In the eighth 
century the Aralis introduced it into Europe through Spain, 
where jt left penmanent traces in its Barbary and Andalusian 
descendants.* During the Crusades the English horse received 
fresh strains of blood through contact with the Arab. 

In Arabia the horse is an animal of luxury whose feeding and 
care constitutes a problem to the man of the desert. Its possession 
is a presumption of wealth. Its chief value lies in providing the 
speed necessary for the success of a Bedouin raid (^Aasw). It is 
abo used for sports: in tournament (/hrK/), coursing and hunting. 
In an Arab camp today in case of shortage of water the children 
might cry for a drinks but the master^ unmovedi would pour 
the last drop into a pail to set before the horse. 

If the horse is the most noble of the conquests of man, the ' 
camel is certainly from the nomad's point of view the most ^ 
useful. Without it the desert could not be conceived of as a 
habitable place. The camel is the nomad^s nourkher^ his vehicle 
of transportation and his medium of exchange. The dowry' of 
the bride, the price of blood, the profit of maystr Cgambling)* 
the wealth of a sheikhj are all computed in terms of cameb. 
It is the Bedouin"s constant companion, his alier e/i?, his foster 
parent. He drinks its milk instead of w'ater (which he sparer for 
the cattle); he feasts on its flesh; he coviers himself with its skin; 
he makes hU tent of its hair. Its dung he uses as fuel, and its 
urine as a hair tonic and medicine. To him the camel is more 
than "the ship of the desert"; it U the special gift of Allah (cf. 

^ BeSaw, pp. 39, 4T. 

* Hcn>dui:ui, Bk. VI J, cli. f Sn 

* Hk. XVJ, ch. 4, H ^ ^ 

* WiUinm R. Brown, TAw /Uftf a/lA* D^jrrt {New Vork, PP- 
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Koran l6 : J-S). To qtiote a striking phrase of Sprenger,^ ther 
Bedouin is *'the parasite of the earner'. The Bedouins of our day 
take ddight in referring to themselves as al-Aa^fr, the people 
of the camd. Mnsil* states that there is hardly a member of the 
Ru^alah tribe who has not on some occasion dnmk water from 
a camera paunch. In time of emergency either an old camel is 
killed or a stick is thrust down its throat to make it vomit water. 
If the camd has been watered within a day or twOt the liquid 
is tolerably drinkable. The part which the camel has played in 
the economy of Arabian life is indicated hy the fact that the 
Arabic language is said to include some one thousand names 
for the camel in its numerous breeds and stages of growth, a 
number ri\'a||ed only by the number of synonyms used for the 
word. The Arabian camel can go far about twenty-five days 
in winter and about five d^ys in summer without water. The 
camel was a factor in facilitating the early Moslem conquests 
by assuring its masters more mobility than, and consequent 
advantage over^ the settled peoples. The Caliph 'Umar is quoted 
as having said: “The Arab prosper? only where the camel 
prospers’\ The peninsula remain.? the chief camebbreedlng centre 
in the world. The horses of Najd, the donkeys of abl^asa and 
the dromedafies of ^Umin are world famous. In the past the 
pearl fisheries of ^Uman and the Persian Gulf region, the salt 
mines of certain areas and the camel induslry were the main 
sources of income. But since the beginning of the exploitation of 
the oil-fields in 1953* the extensive activities connected with the 
oil industrj^ have become by far the greatest source. The oil-fields 
of ab];;[asa are classed among the richest in the world. 

Prom north-western Arabia the camel, like the horse 
originally an American animalp was introduced into Palestine 
and S^Tna on the occasion of the invasion of the Midianites 
in the eleventh cemur>^ b.c. (Judges 6 : 5}. This appears to 
be the first reference to thb animal in literature. It was intro¬ 
duced into Egypt with the Assyrian conquest in the seventh 
century' B.C.* and into northern Africa with the Moslem 
invasion in the seventh century after Christ. 




*■ In Zriirckfi/t 
P- jSl, 1.13- 

' TAt Caitomi ■»/ H, gwa/a gn/toiiu fN™ York, iai8V. b. ida 

Cf. Bexuam Thomu in Sa^r and /mdid, .S&v. t, T93B, p. ^rS. 
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BEDOUIN LIFE 


Corresponding to the twofold nature of the land, the inhabit- the 
ants of Arabia fall into two main groups; nomadic Hedouina 
and settled folk. The line of demarcation be tween the waitdcring 
and the sedentary elements in the population is not always 
sharply drawn. There are stages of semi-nomadism and of 
quasi-urbanity. Certain townsfolk who were at one time Bedouin 
still betray their nomadic origin, while other Bedouins are towns¬ 
people in the making. The blood of the settled population is 
thus constantly refreshed by a nomadic strain. 

The Bedouin is no gypsy roaming aimlessly for the saJte of 
roaming. He represents the best adaptation of human life to 
desert conditions. WTierever verdant land is found, there he goes 
seeking pasture. Nomadism is as much a scientific mode of living 
in the Nufud as industrialism is to Detroit or Manchester. 

Action and reaction between the townsfolk and the desert 
folk are motivated by the urgent dictates of self-interest and self- 
preservation. The nomad insists on extracting from his more 
favourably situated neighbour such resources as he himself 
lacks, and that either by violence—raids—or by peaceful methods 
—exchange. He La land-pirate or broker, or both at once. The 
desert, where the Bedouin plays the part qf the pirate, shares 
certain common characteristics with the sea. 

The nomad, as a tj-pc, is today what he was yesterday and 
what he w*ill be tomorrow. His culture pattern has always been 
the same. Variation, progress, evolution, are not among the 
laws he readily obeys. Immune to the invasion of exotic ideas 
and manners, he still lives, as his forbears did, in tents of goats' 
or camels’ hair, “houses of hair", and grazes his sheep and goats 
in the same fashion and on the same pastures. Sheep- and camel- 
raising, and to a lesser degree horse-breeding, hunting and raid¬ 
ing, form his staple occupation and are to his mind the only 
occupations worthy of a man. Agriculture and all varieties of 
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trade and craft are beneath hh dignity. If and when he frecis 
himself from his environment he is no more a nomad. In the 
Fertile Crescent empires have come and gone, but in the barren 
wastes the Bedouin has remained for ever the same.^ 

Over all the Jiving things of the desert the Bedouinp the camel 
I and the palm are the triumvirate that rules supreme; and together 
with the sand they constitute the four great actors in the drama 
I of its existence. 

To its denizen the desert is more than a habitat! it is the 
custodian of his sacred tradition^ the presenter of the purity of 
his speech and blood and his first and foremost line of defence 
against encroachment from the outside w^orld. Its scarcity of 
w'ater, scorching heat, trackless roads, lack of food-supply— 
all enemiea in normal times^—prove staunch allies in, time of 
danger. Little wonder then that the Arabian has rarely bent his 
neck to a foreign yoke. 

The continuity, monotony and aridity of his desert habitat 
are faithfully reflected in the Bedouin physical and mental make¬ 
up. Anatomically he is a bundle of nervesp bones and sinewy. 
The leanness and barrennes* of his land show themselves in hJs 
physique. H is daily food is dates and a mixture of flour* or roasted 
corn, wflth tvater or milk. His raiment is as scanty as his nourish¬ 
ment: a long shirt {/Aatird) wuth a belt and a flowing upper gar¬ 
ment w^hich picturcts have made familiar. The head is 

covered by a shawd held by a cord Trousers 

arc not w^orn and footwear is rare. Tenacity', endurance 
seems to be his supreme virtue, enabling him to surv'ive where 
almost everything else perishes. Passivity is the obverse of this 
same virtue. Passive endurance is to him preferable to any 
attempt to change the state in which he finds himselfp no matter 
how hard his lot. Individualism^ another characteristic trait, is 
so deeply ingrained that the Bedouin has never been able to 
raise himself to the dignity of a social being of the international 
typCp much less to develop ideals of devotion to the common 
good beyond that w hich pertains to the tribe. Discipline, respect 
for order and authority* arc no idols in desert life. “O Lord'"* 
prayed a Bedouin, '"have mercy upon me and upon Muhammadp 
but upon no one else besides!"* Since the days of IshmacI the 

^ A nnlTol feature pf ibci-Su^ad^f economic and uncial refomu h the fcctiJcinefit 
of oonmib oil i}«: iOU. » Abu Dilrudp Sun^m liSo)* iroL J. p. H9. 
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Arabian's hand has been against every nian and every maji*s 
hand against him. 

The ^^aw (ra3tzia)^ otherwi^ considered a form of brigandage^ FtutU 
is raised by the economic and social conditions of desert life to 
the rank of a national institution. It lies at the base of the 
economic structure of Bedouin pastoral society. In desert land, 
where the lighting mood is a chronic mental condition^ raiding 
is one of the few manly occupations. Christian tribes, too, such 
as the banu-Taghlib, practised it without any mental re¬ 
servations. The poet al-Qutimi of the early Umayyad period 
has given expriKsion to the guiding principle of such life in 
two veriest '*Our business is to make raids on the enemy» 
on our neighbour and on our own brother^ in ca^ we find 
none to raid but a brother!” ^ In Su'udi Arabia raids arc now 
illegaL 

According to the rules of the game—and is a sort of 

national sport—no blood should be shed except in cases of 
extreme necessity* G^asw docs help to a certain extent to keep 
down the number of mouths to feed, though it does not actually 
increase the suni'total of available supplies. A weaker tribe or 
a sedentary settlement on the horderiand may buy protection 
by paying the stronger tribe what is today called kAuwah. 

These ideas of and its terminology were carried over by 

the Arabians into the Islamic conquests* 

The principle of hospitahty, however, mitigati^s in some 
measure the evils of However dreadful as an enemy he 

may be, the Bedouin is also within hb laws of friendship a loyal 
and generous friend. Pre-JsUmic poets, the journalists of their 
day* never tired of ringing the praises of (hospitality) 

which, W'ith AatndsaA (fortitude and emhusiasm) and wifiruaA 
(manliness),* is considered one of the supreme virtues of the race. 

The kctfn competition for w^ater and pasturage, on which the 
chief causes of conflict centre, splits the desert populace into 
warring tribes^ but the common consciousness of helplessness 
in the face of a stubborn and malignant nature devriops a feel¬ 
ing for the necessity of one sacred dut^-: that of h<Hpitality. To 
refuse a guest such a courtesy in a land where no inns or hotels 
obtain, or to harm him after accepting him ^ a guc^t, is an 

^ Abu-TAiRmim, Fri^g (Bcmn* iSjfi), p. 171. 

■ CL Ignai Gdidxihcr, Jkft^AdmmrdajfU^Ad pC I JS^), p* i J. 
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offence not only against the established mores and honour but 
against God Himself, the real protector* 

The rudiments of Semitic religion developed in the oascst 
rather than in the sandy land, and centred upon stones and 
springs, forerunners of the Black Stone and ZamKarn En Islam 
and of Bethel in the Old Testament* In the case of the Bedouin, 
religion sits very lightly indeed on his heart. In the judgment of 
the Koran (9 : 9S), "the desert Arabians are most confirmed in 
unbelief and hyfK>c^^sy^^ Up to our present day they never pay 
much more than lip homage to the prophet.^ 

The clan organization is the basis of Bedouin society* Every 
tent represents a family; an encampment of tents forms a 
members of one Aayy constitute a clan A number 

of kindred clans grouped together make a tribe (^a 6 f/a/ty All 
members of the same clan consider each other as of one blood, 
submit to the authority of but one chief—the senior member of 
the clan—and use one battlc-ciy. '''^Banu^^ (children of) is the 
title with which they prefix their joint name. The feminine names 
of certain clans show tracea of the earlier matriarchal system» 
Blood relationship, fictitious or real, furnishes the adhesiv^e 
clement in tribal organization. 

The tent and its humble household contents are individual 
property^ but water* pasturage and cultivable land are the 
common property of the tribe. 

If a member of a elan commits murder inside the clan, none 
will defend him. In case of eseape he becomes an outlaw (jarid). 
If the murder is outside the dan, a vendetta is established, and 
any fellow elan-member may have to pay for it with his own 
life^ 

Blood* according to the primitive law of the desert, calls for 
blood; no chastisement is recognized other than that of venge¬ 
ance* The nearest of kin is supposed to assume primary respon- 
sibility^ A blood feud may last forty years, as in the case of the 
Basus War between the banu-Bakr and the banu-Taghlib. In all 
the ayydm ai-*Arai^ those intertribal battles of pre-Islamic days, 
the chroniclers emphasize the blood feud motif, though under¬ 
lying economic reasons must have motivated many of the events. 
Sometimes a bloodwite [diyaA] is accepted* 

No worse calamity could befall a Bedouin than to lose his 
Amcen RiLom, TVr^A [Beiriit^ p. 233. 
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tribal affiliation. A tril:>eless man, in a land where stranger and 
enemy are synonymous, like a landless man in feudal England, 
is practically helpless. His status is that of an outlaw, one 
beyond the pale of protection and safety. 

Though primarily a matter of birth, clan kinship may be in¬ 
dividually acquired by sharing a member's food or sucking a 
few drops of his blood. Herodotus^ speaks of this ancient rite 
of adoption. If a slave is freed he often Bnds it to his mterest to 
keep some attachment -with the family of his former master, 
thus becoming a client {maw/n), A stranger may seek such a 
relationship and is styled a protdg^ (f/aMU). In like manner 
a whole weaker clan might desire the protection of, and 
ultimately become atjsorbcd by, a stronger clan or tribe* The 
Tayyi\ Ghatafan, Taghlib, etc., vi^ere confederations of North 
Arabian tribes which figured prominently in history and vrhose 
descendants still sun-ive in Arabic-speaking lands. 

An analogous custom in religion made it possible for a stranger 
to become attached to the service of a sanctuary® and thus be¬ 
come a client of the god. To the present day the pilgrims to 
Makkah are referred to as the guests of Allahand the studen ts 
connected with the mosque of Makkah or any other great mosque 
are called neighbours** (sing, mujawir). 

is the spirit of the clan. It implies boundless and 
unconditional loyalty to fellow clansmen and corresponds in 
general to patriotism of the passionate,, chauvinifitk type. “^Bc 
loyal to thy tribe," sang a bard, *^it3 claim upon its members is 
strong enough to make a husband give up his wdfe,"* This in¬ 
eradicable particularism in the clan^which is the individualism of 
the member of the clan magnified, assumes that the dan or tribe, 
as the case may be, is a unit by itself, self-sufficient and absolute* 
and regards eveiy other clan or tribe as its legitimate victim 
and object of plunder and murder. Islam made full use of the 
tribal system for its military purposes. It divided the army into 
units based on tribal lines, settled the colonbts in the conquered 
lands in tribes and treated new converts from among the sub¬ 
jugated peoples as clients. The unsocial features of individualism 
and were never outgrown by the Arab character as it 

developed and unfolded itself after the rise of Isiam* and were 

* Ek. tu, cb. a. * CL Eacki*! 44:7. 

* Al-Muhftmid, a/A^ijurr?, ftL W. Wright ^Uip^E^ 1864), p. iz% 1. 3. 
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among the delemtifiing factors that led to the d is integration and 
ultimaH^ downfall of the various Islainic states^ 

The clan b rcpTcsontcd by its titular head^ the aheikh. Unlike 
his modern namesake of Hollywood fame, the sheikh (sAayiA) 
is the senior member of the tribe whose leadership asserts itself 
in sober counsel* in generosity and in courage. Seniority in age 
and personal qualifications determine the choice. In judicial, 
militaiy' and other affairs of common concern the sheikh is not 
the absolute authorit}" he must consult with the tribal council 
composed of the heads of the component familtes. His tenure of 
office lasts during the good-will of his constituency. 

The Arabian in general and the Bedouin in particular is a 
born democrat. He meets hia sheikh on an equal footing- The 
society in w^hlch he Jives levels everything down. The title Ttinlik 
(king) the Arabians never used except in referring to foreign 
rulers and the partially Romanized and Persianized dynasties 
of Ghass^ and al-ljirah. The kings of the banu-Kindah formed 
the only exception to this rule. But the Arabian is also aristo¬ 
cratic as well as democratic. He looks upon himself as the tsm- 
bodUnent of the consummate pattern of creation. To him the 
Arabian nation is the noblest of all narions (p/kAi^r 
The civilised man* from ihe Bedouin^s exalted point of view* is 
less happy and far inferior. In the purity of his blood, his 
eloquence and poetry, hts sword and horse and above all in his 
noble ancestry {fiasai)^ the Arabian takes infinite pride. He is 
excessively fond of prodigious genealogies and often traces his 
lineage back to Adam. No people^ other than the Arabians^ have 
ever raised genealogy to the dignity of a science. 

The Bedouin woman, whether Islamic or pre-Islamic* enjoined 
and still enjoys a measure of freedom dented to her sedentary 
sister. She lived in a polygamous family and under a baal 
sip'Btcm of marriage in which the man was the master, neverthe¬ 
less she at liberty to choose a husband and leave him if ill- 
treated. 

Ability to assimilate other cultures when the opportunity 
presents itself is well marked among the children of the desert. 
Faculties vrhich have remained dormant for ages Severn to awrakc 
suddenly, under the proper stimuli, and develop into dynamic 
powders. In the Fertile Crescent lies rhe field of opportunity. A 
Hammurabi mak<^ hU appearance in Babylon, a Moses in 
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Smat, a Zcnobia in Palmyrap a Philip the Arab in Rome or a 
Karun abRashId in Baghdad. Monuments are built, like those 
of Petra, which still arouse the admiration of the world- The 
phenomenal and almost unparalleled efflorescence of early Islam 
was due in no small measure to the latent powers of the Bedouins, 
who, in the words of the Caliph *Umar^ "Turnished Islam with 
its raw material"*^ 

’ Iba-Sa'^d, Ai'M# ^-XaMr, ed. Edyurd 5^Acfa4Uip toL ill, pi, t 

dm, 1904), p. ±46, L 3. 
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We have thus far used the term Arabian for atl the inhabitants 
of the. peninsula without regard to geographical location. We 
must now differentiate betwe^m the South Arabians and the 
North Arabians, the latter including the Najdis of Central 
Arabia. The geographical division of the land by the trackless 
desert into northern and southern sections has its counterpart 
in the peoples who inhabit it. 

Ihc North Arabians are mostly fiDmads living in ‘‘houses of 
hair" in al-JJijaz and Najd; the South Arabians are in the main 
sedentary, domiciled in al-Yaman, H^dramawt and along the 
neighbouring coast. The Northerners speak the language of the 
Koi^, the ^abic par excellence; the Southerners used an 
ancient Semitic tongue of their own, Sabaean or hi iiTi>'arite, 
with which the Ethiopic of Africa is closely allied. Both are doli¬ 
chocephalic (long-headed) members of the Mediterranean race. 
But the Southerners have a considerable coastal element that is 
brachyccphalic (round-headed), with a broad jaw and aquiline 
nose, flat cheeks and abundant hair, characteristic of the Ar- 
menoid (Hittitc, Hebrew) type. It is an intrusive element borne to 
Soulh Arabia perhaps by sea from the north-east,^ The South 
Arabians were the first to rise to prominence and develop a 
civilisation of their owm. l‘he North Arabians did not step on 
to the stage of international affairs until the advent of Islam. 

The memory and consciousnras of this national distinction 
among the Arabians is reflected in their own traditionaJ genea- 
themselves first into tw-o groups: extinct 
d including Thamud, Ad—both of koranic fame—, 

Tasm and Jadis, and surviving {ddgiyah). The Thamud were an 
historical people mentioned in the cuneiform annals of Sargon 
II • and known to classical writers as “Tarhudaei”.* The '.^dites 


• Ratti ff/ Eunpe tNew Yorli. iqiol, pp, Jot-J, joS. 

p. p. LucbehtiUI, Rttqfdt af md Batylunia, vol. U (CLkaso 
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are supposed to have flourished in aficient J^adramawt. Next, 
the genealogists proceed to subdivide the surviving Arabians 
into tvfo ethnic stocks; Arabian Arabs ('rfrii/iA) and Arabiciaed 
Arabs (mjtsfa*n^ak). The 'Aribah, according to them, are 
Yamanites descended, from Qabl3n (the Joktan of the Old 
Testament) and constitute the aboriginal stock; the Musta'ribah 
are the l^ijazia, Najdis, Nabataeans and Palmyrenes, all 
descended from 'Adnan—an offspring of Tsbmael—and are 
^naturalized” in the land. In the traditional Qahtan and 
Adn^ is a reminiscence of the differentiation between South 
Arabians and North Arabians, The Madlncse who rushed to the 
supjwrt of the Prophet at the time of his Hijrah were of Yamanite 
origin, but his own family, the Quraysh, were Nizari of the 
northern stock. The Ghassanids of eastern Syria and the Lakh- 
mida of al-HTrah in al-'lir3f| w-ere Southerners domiciled in the 
north. 

'1 his gulf bctvireen the two Arabian stocks was never bridged. 
The age-old division continued to be as prominent as ever, even 
after Islam had apparently unified the Arabian nation. 

Like a thick wedge the Arabian peninsuta thrusts itself 
between the two earliest seats of culture: Egypt and Babylonia. 
The Panjab in India may have been a third cultural focus, and 
the peninsula lies between it and the West. Although Arabia 
W’as not brought within the scope of the river-vallcy culture of 
cither the land of the one river or the land of the twin rivers, yet 
It could not entirely have escaped their influence. Its culture 
however, was at bottom indigenous. It belonged to the maritime 
type. Its south-eastern people were possibly the ones who acted 
as mtemediaries between Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Panjab 

the three focal centres of earliest trade—and gave their name 
t<j the great intervening aea, 

Africa touches Arabia in the north at the Sinaitic peninsiila, 
ov» which a land route passes, comes dose to it in the south at 
Jiab aJ-Mandab, only fifteen miles across, and is connected with 
mid-wcsTcm Arabia by a third route which follows Wsdi al- 
Hamrnimat, opposite the bend of the Nile near Thebes and 
connects with the Red Sea at al-Qusa>T, This last mute wm the 
chief central connection. During the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty 
2000-1788 B.c,) a canal above Bilbays connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea. Restored by the Ptolemies, this canal, the 
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antecedent of the Suez was reopened by the caliphs and 

used until the discovery (l497) of the route to fndU round the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

The Egyptian interest in Sinai arose because of its copper and 
turquoise mines located in Wadi Magharah in the southern part 
of the peninsula near the modern town of al-Tur. Even in pre- 
dynastic days the nomads of Sinai were exporting their valued 
products to Egypt. Pharaohs of the First Dynasfy operated the 
mines of the peninsula, but the period of great exploitation 
started with Snefru (ca. zjto B-C.) of the Third Dynasty* The 
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great road connecting Egypt with Syria-PaJestine and thence 
reaching to the rest of the Fertile Crescent and Asia Minor— 
that first intemationaJ highway used by man—sent a branch 
sourh-cast to these copper and turquoise mines of Sinai. In a 
royal tomb of the First Dynasty at Abydos, Petrie found in 1900 
on a piece of ivory a portrait of a typical Armenoid Seinite 
labelled "Asiatic”, with a long pwinted beard and shaven upper 
lip* presumably a South Arabian. An earlier relief belonging to 
the same dynast)* shows an emaciated Bedouin chief in a loin¬ 
cloth crouching in submission before hts Egyptian captor, w'ho 
is about to brain the Bedouin wu'lh hb maccp These are the 
earliest representations of Arabians ex tan ti 1 he word for 
Bedouin (Eg, "ama, nomad, Asiatic) figures prominently in the 
early Egyptian annals and in $ome cases refers to nomads around 
Egypt and outside of Arabia proper. 
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South Arabia! was brought nearer to Egypt when the latter 
established commercial relationships with Punt and Nubia. 
HerodoliiS * speaks of Sesostris^ probably Senusert 1 (1980-1955 
B.C.) of Dynasty XI 1 * as conquering the nations on the Arabian 
Gulf, prcaumably the African side of the Red Sea, The Eighl- 
emth Dynasty maintained a fleet in the Red Sea, but as early 
as the Fifth Dynasty we find Sahuro (2553-3541 D.c.) conduct¬ 
ing the first maritime expedi¬ 
tion by way of that sea to 
an incense - produci ng 1 and, 
evidently Somaliland on the 
African shore. 

The chief attraction for the 
Egyptians in South Arabia lay 
in the frankincens< 
prized highly for tem, _ 
and mummification and in 
which that part of Arabia was 
particularly rich. When Nubia 
was subjugated and Punt 
(modem Somaliland) brought 
within the commercial sphere 
of the Egyptian empire many 
expeditions were conducted to 
those places to procure *^*myrrh, 
fragrant gums^ rc^sin and aro¬ 
matic woods"'. Such an ex¬ 
pedition to Punt was under¬ 
taken by Hatshepsu 

the first famous woman in history. The emissane; 
successor, Thutmose HI, the Napoleon of ancient 
brought (1479 SX.) from the same land the usual cargo of 
'"ivory, ebony, panther-skins and slaves". As these were also the 
products of al-Yaman in south-western Arabia it is not unlikely 
that the Egyptians used the term "Punt" for the land on both 
sides of Bab al-Mandab. Gold may also have come from Arabia. 
The incense trade with South Arabia went through Wadi aJ- 
Hammamatj. making that central route the most important link 
with South Arabia. 
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Hadramawt/ which in ancient times included the coastlands 
Mahrah and al-Shibr/ was the celebrated land of frankincense, 
^afar^ formerly a town and now a district on tht coast, was its 
chief centre. The modem name is Dhufar and it is under the 
ncqninal rule of the sultan of "Uman. This ^afar, the commercial 
centre of the frankincense country-' and situated as it is on the 
southern coastp should not be confused with the inland i^afir in 
aUYaman^ which was the yimyarite capital.^ The frankincense 
(luidftj whence *^olibanum") tree still flourishes in Idadramawt 
and other parts of South Arabia. As of old, ?afar is still the 
chief centre of its trade. 

The ancient Egy'ptians were not the only people who had a 
commercial interest in Arabia* Their foremost rivals for the 
trade in spices and minerals were the people of Babylonia. 

Eastern Arabia bordered on Mesopotamia- The early inhabit-^ 
ants of that region^ the Sumerians and Akkadians, had already 
by the fourth millennium before our era become familiar with 
their neighbours of the Westland (Amurru) and were able to 
communicate with them both by land and water* 

The source of supply of the Sumerian copper, the earliest metal 
discovered and used in industry* was probably in "Uman* 

On a cliorite statue of Naram-Sin (fa. SEJOO B.C.), a grandson 
and successor of Sargon (the first great name in Semitic history), 
we read that he conquered Magan and defeated its lord, Manium;* 
Gudea 2 jsofl.c.)* the Sumerian patesiof Lagash^ tells us of his 
expedition to procure stone and wood for his temple from Magan 
and MelukhkJia. These two Sumerian place-names^ Magan and 
Mclukhkha, evidently were first applied to certain regions in east 
and central Arabia but were later* in the Assyrian period^ shifted 
to more distant localities in the Sinattic peninsula and eastern 
Africa. Magan" is not etymologically identihable with Arabic 
"Ma"Sn," name of an oasis in northern al-Hijai (now in Trans¬ 
jordan), possibly an ancient Minaean colony on the caravan route. 
In these cuneifotm inscriptions we have the fir^t recorded refer¬ 
ence in history to a place in Arabia and to an Arabian people. 

^ of Citti. m: l6^ 

■ Itl itA later fljul modem use tht nmnff ftl-Shibr hui bccD pppJitd ta the wtiolr 
fRmiinertisr coast, icL^udlnE MAhimh and Z&fAr. 

* Cf, Yai^ut, \i\, pp. 576-7. * 

^ Cf, F. Thumu Dirngin, iff d d^j^Jbkad (Paru, Idqe) 

Pp.i3B.339. . 
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The *’Sealaiid” of ihe cuneiform mscrjptions was, according 
to a recent theory, located in Arabia proper and included the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf as far as the isle of al'-Bahrayn 
(ancient Diimtiti) and possibly al-Nufud as farwestasab'Aqabah, 
Nabopol assar was king of the Seal and before he became king of 
Babylon. 

The first unmistakable reference to the Arabians as such occurs j. aj. 
in an inscription of the Assyrian Shalmaneser tit, who led 
expedition against the Aramaean king of Damascus and his lim 
allies Ahab and Jundub, an Arabian sheikh. The encounter 
took place in 854 B.C, at Qarqar, north of Hamab. These are 
the words of Shalmaneser; 


Karkar, hia royal dty, I destroyed, I devastated, 1 burned with fire. 
i,soo chariots, J,soo cavalry, 20,000 soldiers of Hadad-etier, of Aram 
(? Damascus); *.. t,ooo camels of Gindibu*, the Arabian.‘ 

jt acems very appropriate that the name of the first .Arabian in 
recorded history should be associated with the camel. 

Anxious to ensure the safety of the trade highway passing 
through the far-flung Assyrian empire and converging on the 
Mediterranean, Tiglath-Pilcser HI ( 745-737 B-C-), founder of 
the second AssjTian empire, conducted a scries of campaigns 
against Syria and its environs. In the third year of bis reign he 
exacted tribute from Zabibi, the queen of “Aribi” land. In the 
ninth year he conquered another queeti of .Aribi, Samsi (Shams 
or Shamsivah) by name. His annals record that in 728 B.C. 
the Mas’ai tribe, the city of Tcmai (Tayma*) and the Sab’ai 
(Sabaeans) sent him tribute of gold, camels and spices. These 
tribes evidently lived in the Sinai peninsula and the desert to the 
north-east.* Thus was Tiglalh-PiScser lit the first to fasten the 
yoke on Arabian necks. 

Sargon 11 (722-705 B.C.), the conqueror of Carchemish and 
Samaria, reports that in the seventh year of his reign he sub¬ 
jugated among others the tribes of Tamud (Tbamiid of the 
Koran) and Ibadtd, "who inhabit the desert, who know neither 
high nor low official", struck them down and deported the 
remnant to Samaria.* At the same time he received from Samsi, 


' dtr Atttrfmmtk*nJt, toL i, Dit 

iitrJu A'aUmr {C«p«nhiif;«D. I9*y), p. 65, 
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queen of Arabia, It'amara (Vitb'i'amara), the Sabaean chief, and 
from other kings of Eg>'pt and the desert ^'gold, products of the 
mountain^ precious stones, ivory, seed of the maple (?), all kinds 
of herbs, horses, and camels, as their tribute".* This Ifamara of 
Saba' was eridcntly one of the YithT-amaras who bear the royal 
title maiamS in the South Arabic inscrfptiom. Likewise his 
successor KaribLDu of Saba’, from whom Sennacherib claims 
to have received tribute, must have been the south-western 
Arabian identified with Kariba-ilu of the inscriptions.* If so, 
the *'tribute" claimed by the Assyrians could not have been but 
freewill presents offered by these South Arabian rulers to the 
Assyrian kings as equals and probably as allies in the common 
against the wild nomads of North Arabia. 

About 63 S S.C. Sennacherib reduced "Adumu, the fortress of 
Arabia"* and carried away to Nineveh the local gods and the 
queen herself, who was also the priestess. Adumii is the oasis 
in North Arabia that figured later in the Islamic conquests under 
the name Dumat al-Jandal. The queen, Tclkhunu (Te^elkhunu) 
by name, had allied herself with the rebeUtous Babylonians 
against the Assyrian suzerainty, and was assisted by I^lazael, 
the chief of the Qedar (Assyrian Kidri) tribe, whose headquarters 
were in PalmvTcna, 

Esarhaddon about 676 suppressed a rebellion headed by 
Uaitc', the son and successor of l^azad, who, "to save his life, 
forsook hts camp, and, fleeing alone, escaped to distant (partly 
Ei idcntly the Bedouins proved a thorn in the side of the Assyrian 
empire and were incited to revolt by both Egypt and Baby Ionia. 
On his famous march (670) to the conquest of Egypt, the terrible 
Assyrian tvas so unner^^ed by his fearful privations in the North 
Arabian desert that he saw ^Tw'o-headed serpents" and other 
frightful reptiles rhal '“flapped their wings^^* Isaiah (30: 6)^ in his 
^'burden*' of the beasts of the souths mentions ^'ihe viper and 
fierj' flying serpent"* Herodotus ® assures us that "S'lpcts are 
found in alt parts of the world; but the winged serpents arc 
now^hcrc seen except In Arabia, where they are all congregated 
together". 

In his ninth campaign, directed against the Arabian tribes^ 

^ Lui^koibiU, toL ii. I iS. * vob 1, pp. 75 

* Lu 4 :k«ibiiL, vqI, li, | 94^, * CL Tot ii, g 55S, 
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Ash url>anipdJ(668-626 fi.C.)cdphJred LTnite'and his armies after 
a severe struggle. 

Many references are made in the Assyrian annals to Arabian 
chiefs “kissing the feet” of the kings of Nineveh and offering 
th<mi among other presents gold, precious stones, eyebrow dyes 
(kohl, antimony), frankincense, camels and donkeys. In fact 
we read of no less than nine different campaigns undertaken 
by Sargon M, Sennacherib, Esnrhaddon and Ashurbanipal to 
chastise the unconquerable Bedouins who were for ever harassing 
the Assyrian provinces in Syria, interfering with the caravan 
routes and receiving aid and comfort from Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia. both hostile to Assyria. The “Urbj" mentioned in these 
campaigns must have been mainly Bedouins, and their land, 
“Aribi”, must have been the Syro-Mesopotamian desert, the 
Sinaitic peninsula and North Arabia. In Sinai the Midianitesof 
the Old Testament and not the Nabataeans were those brought 
under Assyrian control. The Sabaeons proper in south-western 
Arabia were never subjugated by Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
though rightly called the Romans of the ancient world, could 
not have brought under even nominal rule more than the oases 
and a few tribes in North Arabia. 

Among the settlements of the north at this period Tayma’ 4, n™. 
(Tent a and Te-ma-a of the Ass>TO-Ba by Ionian records) won 
special distinction as the provincial residence of Nabonidus 
(S 56 -SJ 9 B.c.), the last king of the Choldaeatis. The Chaldaeans tS 
had fallen heir to the Assyrian empire, which included, since the 
day's of Tiglatb-Pileser 111 ( 745-737 B.c.), Syria and a portion 
of North .Arabia. In the third year of his reign Nabonidus, in the 
words of a cuneiform inscription, “slew the prince of TSma” and 
established himself in that oasis.' 

The most signi 6 cant reference in cuneiform literature to this 
Arabian oastsoccurs in a chronicle relating to the fall of Babylon 
C539 B-C.) into the hands of the Persians. The chronicle states 
that Nabonidus was in “al Tema” in the sewnth, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh years of his reign, while his son (i.e. Belshazear) 
and the soldiers were in Babylonia. 

In 525 Cambyses, the sou and successor of the founder of the 
Persian empire, passed through northern .Arabia and made an 
alliance with its people while on his way to the conquest of 
* R. P. Dougbrrty, Bthkaitsr (>'*» Haven. PP- 
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Egj'pt. SpL^akingof Darius, Herodotus’ ran arks: "The Arabians 
were never reduced to the subjection of Persia”. 

The Tayma’ stone, bought by Huber (iliSj) and now deposited 
in the Louvre, bears one of the most valuable Semitic inscrip* 
tions ever found. Its date goes back to the fifth century BX. 
Written to Aramaic, it records how a new deity, Salm of Hajam, 
tvas introduced into Tayma’ by a certain priest who further pro¬ 
vided an endowment for the new temple and established a heredi¬ 
tary priesthood,’ The new deity is represented in the Assyrian 
fashion and below him stands his priest who erected the stela. 

The Jews were geographically next-door neighbours of the 
Arabians and racially their nearest of kin. Echoes of the desert 
origin of thcHebrews abound in the Old Testament.’ Hebrew'and 
Arabic, as we have learned before, are cognate Semitic tongues. 
Some of the Hebrew Old Testament names are Arabic, e.g. those 
of almost all of Esau's sons (Gen* 36: 10-14? i Ch, 1 Jj;-?). A 
South Arabian would have but little diifieulty in understanding the 
first verse of Hebrew Genesis,* The rudiments of the Hebrew re¬ 
ligion, modem research shows, point to a beginning In the desert. 

On their way to Palestine from Egypt about 1225 B.C. the 
Hebrew (Rachel) tribes sojourned about forty years in Sinai and 
the Nufud. In Midian, the southern part of Sinai and the land 
east of it, the divine covenant was made. Moses mairlcd an 
Arabian w'oman, the daughter of a Midtanite priest,’ a wor¬ 
shipper of Jehovah who instructed Moses in the new cult* Yahu 
(Yahweh, Jehovah) was apparently a Midianite or North 
Arabian tribal deity* He was a desert god, simple and austere, 
His abode was a tent and hia ritual was by no means elaborate. 
His worship consisted in desert feasts and sacrifices and burnt 
offerings from among the herds.* The Hebrews entered Palestine 
as nomads; the heritage of their tribal life from desert ancestors 
continued to be well marked long after they had settled among, 
and become civilized by, the native Canaanites. 

The Hebrew kingdom in its heyday included the Sinaittc 

' Bk. ill, ch. S 3 , 

* A. Cookcf AW/ 4 '-Sirflij'/jff (Oxford, 1903)„ 

PP- * 9 S^- ^ ^ * ^^Of. 9 -- 10; jef- 3 : a; Dcut, : jo, etc, 

* B. MoHtit 3n ZrifFiArtft /ur n, scr., 
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peninsulii. Solomon hdd hts fleet tn the Gulf of al-'Aqabah. Ophir, 
whence the n^vy of Hiram and Solomon brought gold, algum 
and precious stones (j K. 9 ; 27-^, to: IJJ 2 Ch. 9: to), was 
probably Zafir in "Uman* By the time of Job (22 ; 24) Ophir 
had become a synonym for a gold-producing land. Over a 
century' offer Solomon^ Jehoshaphat (S73-S49 bX.) still held 
sway over Eklh (Erion-gelier, modem ab\AqabahJ and the 
trade routes leading thither and received tribute from the 
Arabians who "brought him flocks"" (2 Ch, 1 j : 11), In report¬ 
ing his third campaign^ directed (70r) against Syria-Palestine, 
Sennacherib proclaims: "As for Hejiekiah^ the terrifying splen¬ 
dor of my majesty overcame him and the Urbi CArai>s) and his 
mercenary (?) troops which he had brought in to strengthen 
Jerusalem^ his royal chy, deserted bim",^ Hezekiah (i Ch. 
4 ; 4t), and before him Uzziah (2 Ch, 26 : 7), fought against the 
^linaeans in and around the oasis of Ma^in (modern Ma^an), 
Uzziah {792-740 B,C,) restored Elath to Judah and rebuilt the 
town (2 K, 14 : 22)* The Chronicler (2 Ch. 21 : l6, 17) reports 
a South Arabian raid against Judah which resultecl in the loss 
of King Jehoram's (84&-844 B,C.) sons, wives and treasures, 
although it is difflcult to sec how distant Sabaeans, *Hhe 
Arabians I that were near the Ethiopians^', couJd have carried 
out such a raid. By the time of Nehemiah^* in the middle of the 
fifth century B.C,, the Jews were beginning to look upon their 
South-eastern neighbours as enemies. 

Etymologically ^Arab is a Semitic word meaning *^desert^' or 
the inhabitant thereof w'ith no reference to nationality. In this 
sense Hebrew' ^Ercb is used in Is, 21 : 13, ] J : 2o and Jen 3 : 2. 
In the Koran is used fur Bedouins^ Second Mac. 12 : to 

makes Arabs and nomads synonymous. The first certain instance 
of the biblical use of the word as a proper name occurs in Jcr. 
25:24: "kings of Arabia'^ Jeremiah's prophetic career fell 
between 626 and 586 BX^ I'hc "kings^* referred to vrere in all 
probability sheikhs of northern Arabia and the S>Tian Ucsert. 
By the third century BX, the term was beginning to be used for 
any inhabitant of the peninsuLt, for 2 Ch+ 21 : 16 makes mention 
of *'thc Arabians, that were near the Ethiopiarw**. leaving no 
doubt that the people whom the writer had in mind were the 
Arabians of the soulh-wesl, i.e, Sabaeans, Of the four Iw^st- 

* Lucltcnlflllr «t, lir I ^40. * t 7 4; 7, 
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knouTi kingdoms of ancscnt Arabia* Saba\ Ma^ln, y a^ra- 
mawt and Qataban^ the first three.—and these ^’cre the ini porta nt 
ones—are mentioned in the Old Testament. In the commercial 
chapter of Ezekiel (f after 57^ B.c,) Arabia is coupled with 
Kedar, and the articles of merchandise listed are exactly what 
we won Ed expect in the ivay of products from Arabia^ From 
verse 21 m this chapter (27)p we learn that the Arabians of the 
sixth century BX. were engaged^ as they are still engaged today, 
in breeding rattle which they sold to the neighbouring settlers. 
From Jer, 3 t 2 it is abo evident that they were then notorious 
for highway robbery, jer* 25 : 23 (American Revised) indicates 
that they had thetr heads shaved except for a tuft at the top^ 
a practice similar to that of the Bedouins today. 

Dedan (Ar. Daydan), referred to and mentioned repeatedly 
in the Old Testament (Is, 21 : 33; jer, 25 : 23; Ezek. 25 s 13), is 
modem al-^UEa^ an oasis in northern al-NiJaz. For some time it 
was the headqnarterB of the Sabaeans in the northern part of 
the peninsula. At the height of their commercia] power the 
Sabaeans evidently exercised control over the transport routes 
leading through al-Hijaz northward to the Mediterranean ports 
and had colonies planted along these raiites. 

The Kedar (Heb. Qidar) mcntiQneJ by Ezekielp* the "Kidri" 
of the Asayrian annals^ and the "Cedrei'^^ of classical Itterature. 
held sway over North Arabia. Falmyrena wfth the regioti south¬ 
east of Damascus was their habitat^ 

The Shunammite damsel whose beauty is in’imortaliaed in the 
Song ascribed to Solomon (6: 13^ I : 5; cf. l K. t : 3) was 
probably an Arabian of the Kedar tribe. If historical the Queen 
of Sheba (Araliic BilqTs)^ who brought to the W'ise king of 
Israel gifts of unique value characteristic of South Arabia 
(1 K. 10: JO; 2 Ch. ^ : 9), must have had her headquarters 
neither in aUYaman nor in Ethiopia, but in one of those Sabaean 
posts or garrisons in the north on the caravan route. Not until 
tw^o centuries after the age of Solomon (c4i. looo Bx%) do the 
Yamanite kings begin to figure in inscriptions. 

In Job 6: 19 the Sheba (An Saba") are associated with Tcma 
(Tayma^. author of the finest piece of poetry that the 

ancient Semitic world produced, was an Arab, not a jew* as ihc 

^ See jiIm Ij. 21 T Cptn. 25 : 13. * Luek^rsliSlI. vtiJ. ti, |§ Sio, JtiSo. 
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form of liis name Jyy^, Ar. Ayyiii) and the scene of hii book, 
North Arabia, indicate.^ The appendix to the Book of Proverbs 
contains the wise sayings* of Agur son of Jakeh (Prov. 30- i) 
and of Lctnud (Prov* 31 : 1), the two kings of Massa, a tribe of 
IshmacI JGcn. 25 : 14). The names of these two persons occur 
in some form in certain Minaean and other ancient South 
Arabic inscriptions. In Baruch 3 : 23 there is a reference to "the 
Agarenes [sons of Agar=!Iagar, i.c. Ishmadites or North 
Arabians] that seek wisdom upon earth", 

'■Qcdent" and "Bene Qcdem” of the Old Testament, rendered 
in the English versions (Gen, 29: l; Num. 23 1 7 I ® * ' * 4 r 
Jud. 6 : 33: Ewk. 25 : 4; Jc»b 1 ; 3) "cast", "children of the east", 
"people of the cast”, etc,, correspond to Arabic iMrq and 
vt7«(cast and easternersj. In particular,the termsme^ the 
land and the Hedouins cast of Palestine; in general, Arabia and 
the Arabians. "Saracen*' comes from this same Arabic stem and 
is one of a half-do^en words of .Arabic origin which occur in 


Old English, this word being used as early as the ninth century. 
It had had a history of its own before the rise of Islam and can 
be applied to others besides Arabians and Aralis.® Job, whose 
book is considered a masterpinew of wisdom as well as poetry, 
was a chief of the Bene Qedem (Job I : 3 )- I"' wisdom Solomon 
alone excelled this tribe fi K. 4 t 3 o)- "The "wise men from the 
east" (Matt. 2 : 1), therefore, w'ho followed the star to Jerusalem 
were possibly Bedouins from the North .Arabian desert rather 
than Magi from Persia. 

In the post-exilk literature the word Arab usually signifies 
Nabataean (2 Mac. 5 : 8; i Mac. 5 : 39 )- Fimt Maccabees 9 : 35 
mentions the Nabataeans as such. At the time of Paul the Naba¬ 
taean kingdom extended as far north as Damascus. 1 he Arabia 
to which Paul retired (Gal. t : 17) was undoubtedly some desert 
tract in the Nabataean district. The Arabians in .Acts 2:11 
were also in all probability Na 1 >ataeaiis. 


t Certain nfbibtinil tUbinf t»«try, iDchJifri; pajalkltwi, u llliO- 

If.,ted in Job n*cmUt .Arabic IcrbmquiK in both laM* the u a nnJpRI 

fWniirtinK of twn whlrtl wmplowfnl each Other d^er .[ipouttaMUy or *Bn- 
thcticiUy. In Ihc MidtUcA|te» I tebies-grammur^nt modciletl *Itifr Arabic granitruj. 
' Cf. with thwc of I.UHjltiSiii, Koran 31 : U. , , . „ 
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Arabia and the Arabians Were familiar to the Greeks and 
Romans. The eoimlry lay across their patJi to India and China 
and produced commodities highly prized in the markets of the 
west. Its inhabitants were the middlemen qf the southern seas+ as 
their kinsmeUp the PhoenitianSi had been earlier of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The classical writers divided the land into Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Petraea and Arabia I>cserta, cpiresponding to the tripar¬ 
tite political division of the land in the first Christian century, the 
first being independentp the second subject to Rome and the third 
nominally controlled in part by Parthia, Arabia Deserta included 
the byro-Mesopotamian desert (the Badiyah). Arabia Petraea 
(the rocky) centred on Sinai and the Nabataean kingdom, 
having Petra for its capital. Arabia Felix comprised the rest of 
the Arabian peninsula, the interior of tvhieh was then but little 
know'n. Its restriction to the Yaman, the region best known to 
Europe^ was a medieval error^ The name itseVfp meaning'"happy'\ 
may have been an attempt to translate Ar. (to the right 

hand), confused with yumn^ happiness. The district was called 
\aman because it lay to the right side, he. south of a1-l^ijaz, 
in opposition to abSha^mt i^e, Syria, which lay to the left or 
north.^ Mercian (r<i. A.n. 400) of Heradea® uses the term 
"Saraceni"'. Before Marcian, Ptolemy,'* w'ho flourished in the first 
half of the second century of our era, refers to the Saracens, 
Ammianus Marcdlinus,^ a native of Antioch w-ho w'rote in the 
latter half of the fourth Christian cemury, identifies the Saracens 
with the Scenftc Aralis. 

The first mention of the Arabians in Greek literature was made 
by Aeschylus® (525-456. bx.Jp the reference being t 6 a dis- 
linguished Arabian officer in the army of Xerxes. Herodotus* 
(m. 484-435 &.C.) follows with a reference to the Arabians in 
Xerxes" army, wfio were evidently from eastern Egypt* 
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the Arabian people has fornacd a theme uf prat»e anti admira^ 
tion for European authors from the remotest times to the days of 
Gibbon.* 

That the Arabians thctnselves were conscious of those superior 
advantages which their natural envirornnent afforded may be 
inferred from the debate with the Persian Chosroea in the 
presence of the Bytiantine. Indian and Chinese deputies, in the 
> £d«Brtl GiblMo. n* Dttlin* »w4 tk* R-tmitm £mptrt, eJ. J. B. Burji’ 

(London, itl9S>. ml- Vp p. 3*^ 
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To the classicaJ authors from the Greek Eratosthenes 
196 B,C.)—the source of Strabfi—^to tho Roman Piiny (f 
Arabia is a land of fabulous wealth and luxur>’; it is the 
of frankincense and other spices; its people love and enjoy 
liberty. Indeed, what particularly struck Western writers was 
the characteristic last mentioned. The independent character of 
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course of which ihe Arah dt-legatian brought out as eloquently 
and forcefully as possible the points in which their natioti 
excelled-^ Diudoms Siculus* (fl. 2nd half of ist cent. b.c.J 
aflimis that the Arabians "highly prise and value their liberty". 
In bis Gtograpfty* Strabo (f a.D. 24), on the authority of an 
earlier Greek, states that the Arabians were the only people 
who (lid not send their ambassadors to Alexander, who had 
planned "to make Arabia the seat of empire” ♦ 

Masters of the world, as they were, the Romans failed to 
fasten the j-oke upon Arabian neeks. Their famous expedition 
of 10,000 men conducted from Egypt under the leadership of 
its prefect Aclius Gallus in 24 B*c., during the reign of Augustus 
Cassar, and supported by their Nabataean allies, proved a signal 
failure. Its object was admittedly to capture those transport 
routes monopolized by the South Arabians and tap the resources 
of al-Yanian for the benefit of Rome. After months ofsouihtvard 
penetration the decimated army turned back to “Negrana" 
(Najt^n), which it had captured previously, made the coast of 
the Red Sea and ferried across to the Egyptian shore. The 
return trip took sixty days. The farthest point in Arabia reached 
was "Mariaba", which was probably not MaVib the Sabacan 
metropolis but Mariama to the south-east. The celebrated Greek 
geographer Strabo, historian of the exptrdilfon and himself the 
personal friend of Gallus, blames the many misforlunes on the 
perfidy ot its guide. "SylJaeus the mimstcr of the Nabataeans" » 
Thus ended ignominiously the first, and indeed the fast, miJitarv 
campaign of major iniportanco that any European power cveV 
ventured to conduct in inland Arabia. 

To Herodotus' "the whole of Arabia exhales a most delicious 
fragrance", it being "the only country which produces frank¬ 
incense. myrrh, cassia, cinnamon and ladanum_I’hc trees 

which bear the frankincense arc guarded by winged serpents 
small m size and of varied colours, whereof vast number! hang 
about every tn^e "* But the geographer Strabo is slightly more 
judicious than the over-credulous "father of history-". To him also 
South Arabia is "the aromatic country".' but its "snakes, a 

;M.XVI.ch..,|Tr. •l.S-XVl.,h.4,ir7, 
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Span in Icngthn ^pnng^ up as high as a man's Diodorus 

Siculus® reiterates the Siimc view of Arabia as a spiee-productng 
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land the very soil of which is redolent, Pliny^ who in his Na/urai 
/fts/ory (Bk. V'l) simimarizes the Roman knowledge of the 
Eastern countries as of 70 » aJsi> emphasizes this characteiistic 
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of the land^ and adds^ in another connection, that the Sabaoi are 
^^the best known of all the tribes of Arabia on account qf their 
frankincense**.® Clearly bl^dramawt was in those days the frank¬ 
incense land par excellence. The Greeks and Homans evidently 
presumed that all the commodities in w^hich the Arabians dealt 
Were native products of their own land, so jealously did the 
merchants guard the secrets of their other sources in Abyssinia 
and India and so strict tvas the monopoly. 

Those same classical writers were greatly impressed by the 
wealth of the South Arabians. Strabo* mentions cities * ^adorned 
with beautiful temples and palaces'*. Pliny/using Aeiiua Gallus 
for authority^ concurs. 

While frankincense and spices were the products for w^hicb the 
land w*as most famous^, almost equally prized were the mineral 
deposits, particularly gold, found along the western coast of the 
peninsula from Midian to abYaman and to some extent in the 
central portion of the land. Diodorus® asserts that Arabia 
possessed mines of gold so pure that no smelting w'as necessary, 
Al-jMaqdbi® and al-Hamdani‘ (tenth century) devote a para¬ 
graph each to the minerals of Arabia, emphasizing particularly 
its gold. 

Other treasured scraps of information are embedded in the 
Greek and Latin records. Strabo® cells us that in South Arabia 
polyandry of the type in tvhich a number of brothers married 
the same wife prevailed, that people lived incestuously and that 
the law of primogeniture, by which the eldest became the chief, 
was observed. He further slates that the greater part of their 
wine was made of dates and that instead of olive oil sesame oil 
was used'* 

In his geography, wTiiten between a.d. 150 and 160, PioJemy, 
whose projection of the known world was to determine the geo¬ 
graphical ideas of both Europeans and Asians for many cen¬ 
turies to come, gives us the result of an attempt to put into 
scientific form the records and personal impressions of merchants 
and travellers of his time. His map of Arabia is the first sketch 
based on such information. 
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The Sabaeans were ihc first Arabians to step within the TheSouiii 
threshold of civilization. They figure in the late cuneiform in- 
scripttons. The oldest reference to them in Greek literature is ehmn 
in Theophrastus (f 288 B,C.}, I/istoritt The south¬ 

western corner of the peninsula was the early home of the 
Sabaeans. 

The fertility of that felicitous rain-favoured land, its proximity 
to the sea and its strategic location on the India route W'crc all 
determining factors in its development. Here were produced 
spices, myrrh and other ar^mata for seasoning foods or burning 
in the ceremonial of the court and the ritual of the church; fore¬ 
most among these was incense, that most valuable commodity 
of ancient trade. Thither did rare and highly prized products, 
such as pearls from the Persian Gulf, condiments, fabrics and 
sw'ords from India, silk from China, slaves, monkeys, ivory, 
gold and ostrich feathers from Ethiopia, find their way in transit 
to Western marts. The author of Tht Ptrtplus of tkt Erythratati 
Sta* ha-s left us (A*D, 50-60) a bird's-ey’e view of the market of 
"Muza'*, present-day Mukha (Mocha): 

Tlie uiercJiandise imported there corwists of purple cloths, boih fine 
and coarse; clothing in the Arabian style, with sleeves; plain, orditupy, 
embroidered, or interwoven with gold; saffron, sweet rush, muslins, 
cloaks, blankets {not many), some plain and others made in the local 
fashion; sashes of different colors, fragrant ointments in moderate 
quantity, wine and wheal, not much. 

The Sabaeans were the Phoenicians of the southern sea. They 
knew its routes, reefs and harbours, mastered its treacherous 
and thus motiDpoHzed its trade during the last 
millennium and a quarter before our era. The circumnavigation of 
Arabia, stated as a theoretical possibility by Alexander's admiral, 
Nearchus. was in their ease an actuality'. To the Greco-Roman 
1 BV. IX, di. i 1. * Tr. W. H. Schoff (New Yorli, tois), | ^4. 
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pilots I he? frank inccTisc country was *"irLOiiiitainous and for¬ 
bidding''A ^'Navigation", according lo rhe f^rip/uj^ "is danger¬ 
ous along this whole coast of Arabia^^ which is without harbors^ 
with bad anchorages, foul, Inaccessible Ixrcausc of brcakci^ and 
rocks, and terrible in every way." 

Through the Red Sea the main maritime route led from Bab 
al-Mandah to Wadi abH ammamat on the coast of M iddle Eg>'pL 
The inherent difficulty of navigating this sea, especially iiv its 
northern parts, caused the Sabaeans to develop land routes 
beCft^cen al-Yaman and Syria along the western coast of the 
peninsula, leading through Makkah and Petra and forking 
at the northern end to Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, The 
SjTian branch strikes the Mediterranean outlet at Ghazs^ah 
(Gaaa). From l:ta^ramawt, particularly rich In frankincense^ a 
caravan road led to MaVib, the Sabaean capital, where it joined 
the main commercial arter^% Along this south-To-north route a 
number of Sabaean colonics were planted. From these may have 
come the Sabaeans who figured in the Assyrian and Hebrew 
records. An historical snapshot has been preserved for us 
in Gen. 37 : aj of a “caravan of Ishmaclites" coming down 
"from Gilead with their cameLs bearing sptccry and balm and 
myrrh*'. 

The conquests which the South Arabians achieved were in 
rommcrcc and trade. The kingdoms they built were not military 
states. The outline of their history can be delineated from such 
references as those cited above in the ancient Semitic and Greco- 
Roman writings, from the semi-legend ary traditions preserv^ed 
in early Moslem literature—particularly the works of Wahb 
ibn-Munabbih (fin San'a'. m. A.D. 728)^ aI-Hamdini= (fA.D. 
r>45) and al~ Ifimyari (f A.D. 1 1 yj ) — hut above all from the local 
sources made accessible mainly through the dbcoverics of 
Halcvy and Glaser. All this native South Arabian literature^ how-- 
ever, is cpigraphic — on metal and stone. Whatever perishable 
material was used for recording business transactions, histori¬ 
cal narratives, or strictly literary productions has entirely dis¬ 
appeared, The earliest inscriptions found dale from the seventh 
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or eighth century B.C. The Sabaean Inscriptions may be ebssi- 
fied as follows: (l) votive, engraved on tablets of bronze placed 
in the temples and dedicated to Ilmuqali (Almaqah), 'Athtar and 
Shams; (2) architectural, occurring on the walls of the icmpks 
and other public edifices to commemorate the name of the ljuilder 
of or the contributor to the construction; fj) historical, reporting 
a battle or announcing a victory; (4) police ordinances, inscribed 
on pillars in the entrj^; (5) funerary, attached to sepulchres. Of 
special significance are a few legal documents which reveal a 
long constitutional development. 

Carsten Niebuhr was the first to announce { 1772} the existence 
of South Arabic inscriptions. Joseph Hakvy, wrho since Aclius 
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THE RUINS OF NAQAB AL-HAJAK AND TIVO LINES OF INSCRIFTION 
WHICH FURNISHED EUROPE WITH ITS FIRST SIGHT OF SOUTH 
ARABIC INSCRIPTION 

Callus (24 B.C.) was the first European to visit Najran in al- 
Yaman (1869-70), brought back copies of 685 inscriptions 
from thirty-seven diflerent localities. Betw'cen 1882 and 1894 
Eduard Glaser undertook four seientific expeditions to al-Yaman 
which yielded some lOOO inscriptions, of which some arc still 
unpublished, tn all we possess today about 3000 such inscriptions, 
extending in date as far back as the seventh century B.C. Th. S. 
.Amaud, who discovered the ruins of Ma’rib, copied in 1B4J at 
the risk of his life about sixty inscriptions, James R. We I bled, 
an English naval officer, pubibhed in 1837 a part of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Naqab al-blnp'’ *"^1 this furnished Europe with its second 
sight of South Arabian writing. The decipherment was accom¬ 
plished by Emil Rodiger of Halle (1S37) and by Gesenius <1841), 
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As revealed by tKese inscriptionSp the South Arabic or 
Minaeo-Sabacan language (alsu called yimyaritc) has t wenty- 
nine letters in its alphabei. The characters represent in all prob¬ 
ability an early forking from the Sinai tie, which constitutes the 
connecting link between the Phoenician alphabet and its Egyp¬ 
tian ancestor. These symmetrical rectilinear letters (ai-musnaJ) 
point to a long development,* Its alphabet^ like other Semitic 
forms, cQn,sblS of consonants only. In noiin formation, verb 
conjugation^ personal pronouns and vocabulary^ South Arabic has 
certain affinities with Akkadian (Assyro-Babylonian) and Ethi- 
opic (Abyssinian). But it has the broken plural which character- 
iises North Arabic and Ethiopia. Akkadian, South Arabic and 
Ethippie represent m certain respects the older form of Semitic 
speech. With the decay of the Yamanite culture South Arabic 
practically disappeared and North Arabic was substituted^ The 
literary fairs of the north, such as the Suq ^Ukaz, the annual 
heathen pilgrimage to the Kabbah and the commercial relations 
with Makkah hastened the process of substitution. 

The first kingdom that we are able to dkeem through ihe 
mists of South Arabian antiquity k the Minaean kingdom^ which 
flourished from Cii. 120010650 B.C., according to the school of 
Arabists w'ho hold for the higher chronology.® The term Minaean 
occurs in the same form in classical writings. The biblical authors 
use Ma*on, Me*Gn or MeTn as a place-name. This is not the 
Magan of the Sumcro-Baby Ionian inscriptions cited above, but is 
represented by modem Ma^an south-east of Petra in the ancient 
land of Edom. Ma^Sn was the original Arabic form, later vocalized 
Majn, which means “spring-wateT*\ 

The Minaean kingdom flourishes! in the JawT of al-Yaman 
bclw'oeii Najran and yadramawt. In its heyday it embraced 
most of South Arabia^ including Qataban, Irladramawt and a 
district, Melukh (the Melukhkha of cuneiform records), lying 
probably in central and north-western Arabia, Melukh is not 
to be identified with \ 4 nialeq (AmaJek)^ *"thc first of the 
nations”^^ This Ma*aii near Petra w'as an important colony 
and trading-post in Midian (east of Sinai), which is called 
Mu^an in the inscriptions, flcncc the official name of this 

* For JiiedmePi* s*e MmicrififiifmKm p*rii IT (Pmritf, ifi^ fll). 

■ Cr F. V. W'iwMtt in tf/ Mr 61rA«/j */ 
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colony was Ma'an Musran* The Sahacan kingdom fell heir 
lo this colony about 640 JiX., and the early Libyanites 
500-300 B.C.)^ whose capital was Day dan { 0 . 1 \ Dedan, modem 
ai-‘Ula« which was likewise a Minaean oijtpQat)^ seized Musran 
about 500 B.C, The Nabataeans saccecdcd the LihyJnitcs in the 
possession of this Minaean colony In the north. Indeed the old 
name has survived in the modem Ma'an Misrlyah (Egyptian)p 
which is given to the southern part of the town of Ma*an. 

Apart from Ma'Srtj the centre of Minaean power in north' 
western Arabiap petty Minaeo-Sabaean kingdoms seem to have 
existed along the lower Euphrates in the seventh century B.c., 
as is evidenced by inscriptions and seals found in that region. 

The Minaean capital Qarriaw^ visited by Hafm^ in 1S70, Ls 
reprcsetited by modern MaTn (in souihcm al-Jawf, north-east 
of Sana'a*), which perpetuates the memor)" of the ohi name. The 
religious metropolis, Yathil, also in southern aUJawf^ b present- 
day Baraqish, north-west of MaVib. 

The Minaeans spoke the same language as the later Sabacans, 
with only dialectical difTcfenccs. The so-called Minaean in scrip- 
lions date from the period of the kings of Ma^an and include the 
Qalabanian royal inscriptions and the few Idadramawt texts that 
have thus far been found. To the twenty-six names of Minaean 
kings identified by Muller,® w'ho, from the recurrence of certain 
names^ concluded that the hereditary' principle was followed, 
many have since been added by G. Ryckmans - and others. 

The Sebaean period extends from about 950 to 115 ex. Its 
first kings were therefore synchronous with the last Minaean 
rulers. But after about three centuries the Sabaeans fell heir to 
the kingdom of their earlier kinsmen and esiablbhcd themselves 
as masters of South Arabia and rulers of the most brilliant era 
in its histoIv^ 

The first Sabacan period ended about 650 R.C* ''Mukarrib* 
Saba" was the title of the priest-king who stood at the head of 
the state. We find menlion in the preserved texts of about 
seventeen kings who bear this litle- The castle of Sirw'Slip 
modem Kharibah, a day's journey west of Ma^rih, ivas the 
oldest structure built by the Sabaeans and their first capitah 

■ Dir j, p|j, 60-S7. 

* ijfj Mamt vbI. i (IjauTnin, p|>. 36 
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Shams (or Shamsfyah) and Yitl/Uamara, two Sabaeans who 
paid tribute to Sargon If, belong to this age. 

AlaVib lica 3900 foci above the 5ea and has been visited down Mi'rib 
to the present day by only three Europeans: Arnaud^ Elaldvy'^"'" 
and Glaser. It was the mceting-pIace of the trade routes con¬ 
necting the frankincense lands with the Mediterranean ports, 
particularly Gha^iiah. AbHamdSni in his refers to three 

citadels in Ma’rib, but the construction for which the city was 
particularly famous was the great dam, Sadd MaVib,* This 
remarkable engineering featp together with the other public 
works of the Sabaeans, reveal to us a peace-loving society highly 
advanced not only in commerce hut in technical accomplish¬ 
ment as well. The older portions of the dam were constructed 
in the latter part of the rirst Sabaean period. The inscriptions 
make Yill/i-amara Bayin and his father the main builders of 
the dam+ But al-llamd3ni, and after him al-Mas'udi,/’ al- 
Isfahaiii* and Yaqut/ regard Luqman ibn-'x^d, in reality a 
mythical personage, as the builder. 

In the secontl period of the Sabaean kingdom (aljout 650-115 
H.C,) the ruler appears shorn of his priestly character and bear¬ 
ing the title "Malk Saba", the King ofSabaV M a Vib, about sixty 
miles east of 5^n a\ is now the capital, Yaqut and after him 
many others identify Saba'* with Ma'rib* In reality Saba' was 
the name of the land and people, and not a town. 

Qataban, with its capital, Tamuni'. and tladramawt, whose 
capital was Shabwah (classical Sabota)i seem to have had kings 
of their own during a part of this period. The Sabaeans were the 
most distinguished branch of the South Arabian family and this 
period (650-115 U.C.) was the most glorious era in their history* 

After 115 H.c. the inscriptions reveal the South Arabian 3. Tiiv 
monarch bearing a new title: *"King of Saba" and dhu-Raydan*\ y7m}^riu- 
Raydan later became known as Jfafar, the region of the sea-coast, kincabm 
This marks the beginning of the first yiniyarite kingdom, which 
lasted till about A.D. 300* These l:iimyantes may first have been 
rulers in Qataban. The word '^Homeritae" occurs first in 
P^riphfS 0/ S^a (about A.D. 60) and then in 

^ Fani^p p. 45. ■ Fur dcsctiltticun of nuni m ELE'^Arm, pi. 2, pp. 5a 

* X/armj s/' . ami ir. dsf M e>'nar(l and de Cchj ridl It, vdl. tii | Pari*, i ^4). 

P’ 

* SiJri a/-Ar^ ip-tf/-«l, Gotiwjildl , 1 N4 j )^p. iib. 

■ SafAJit, ¥fll. IT, p. 383. 
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Pliny. The I;[imyarites were close kinsnien of the Snbaeans and, 
as the youngest branch of the stock, became the inheriiors of the 
Mmaco'Sahaean culture and trade. Their language was practi* 
rally the same as that of the S abaca ns and Minaeans before them- 
Pliny's references to agriculture are confirmed by the wells, 
dams and cSslcrms repeatedly mentioned In ihe inscriptions. The 
collection of frankincense, considored a religious act, was still 
I he source of greatest income. 

2 afar (classical Sapphar and Saphart Sephar of Gem lo j 30), 
the inland towfi^ about one hundred mil€?s north-east of Mukha 
on the road to San^S*, was the capital of the y imyarite dynasty. 
It displaced MaVibof iheSabaeans and Qaimawof the Minaeans. 



HIMVAEITE SITVER COlS 


Obv. mair bij^i with rcT. miite head with ifljcrrlrlt^n ruding 

KRh'i- wtr (Kanbadlu WatiLr} 

Cit. A.O. fD 

Its ruins can still be seen on the summit of a circular hill near 
the modem town of Yarim. At the time of the composition of 
P^riphis its king was Kariba-ilu Watar (Charihael of T/u 
Pfriplus}* 

Et was during this yimyarite period that the ill-fated Roman 
Column under Aelius GaJIus penetrated as far as Mariam a. The 
*'tlasarus" of Strabo, who was the ruler at that timCi b lli- 
sharib^i V^abd^b of the inscriptions. 

Another notable occurrence in the early part of this period 
was the establishment of Arabian colonbts from al-Yaman and 
yadramawT in the *Mand of Cush”, where they laid the basis of 
the Abyssinian kingdom and civilization and ultimately developed 
a culture w^hich the native negroes couid probably never have 
achieved. The displacement of South Arabian iribes about the 
middle of the fifth century of our era (connected by popular 
tradition with the breaking of the great dam of MaVib), w hich 
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carried some to -S>Tja and ratj, may have resulted in augment¬ 

ing the earlier South Arabian settlements in Abyssinia, Along 
the whole coast of East Africa there was an infusion of Arabian 
blood of far earlier origin than the Moslem invasion. The 
beginnings of the kingdom of AksOm fxAxum)^ the original 
nucleus of later Ahyssiniap belong to the finit century after 
Christ. 

To another Ilbshariha (LTsharh ibn-Yahsub of YaqOt*), ofTh^ 
the first century after Christt b ascribed the most celchrated 
castle of *"the land of castles'\ as al-Yaman has been called, 

G hum dan in San'a*. As a measure of protection against Bedouin 
raids the urban Hintyariles found it necessary to erect wdU 
fortified palaces. AbHamdani, and following him Yfiqijt, have 
left us detailed descriptions of Ghumdan, though by their time 
it was but a gigantic ruin* The citadel, according to these geo¬ 
graphers, had twenty stories, each ten cubits high—the firei 
skyscraper in recorded history. It was built of granite, porph^iry 
and marble. The king had his court installed in the uppermost 
story, the roof of which was covered with one slab of stone so trans¬ 
parent that one could look through it skyward and distinguish 
between a crow and a kite. The four facades were construcicd 
of stones of various colours* At each corner-stone stood a brazen 
lion which roared whenever the wind blew. In a poem al-Hamdani 
refers to the clouds as the turban of Ghumdan and marble as 
its belt. The structure survived until the rise of Island and was 
apparently destroyed in the course of the struggle which estab¬ 
lished Moslem supremacy in al-Yaman. 

The king of this first yimyarite |ieriod appears as a feudal 
lord* residing in a castle, owming land and issuing coins of gold, 
silver and copper* wdth liLs image on one side and an ow^l (the 
Athenian emblem} or a bulTs head on the other. Certain older 
coins hear the head of Athena and show Sooth Arabian depend¬ 
ence on Athenian models as early as the fourth century before 
our era. Besides coins, bronze figures of Hellenistic and Sasanid 
W'orkmanship are occasionally unearthed in aJ-Vaman, Native 
an shows no high antiquity- Semitic genius noivhcre expressed ' 
itstdf through such a channel. 

The social organization of the Sabaeo-yimyarite community 
as revealed by the inscriptiona represents a curious blend of the 
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old iribaJ system, caste stratificatian aad feudal aristocracy' and 
monarchyp presenting phenomcnia many of which may be dupli¬ 
cated elsew'here but w'hich in their aggregate seen^ unique. 

In the course of this first l:;Iimyarite period the zenith of the 
South Arabian power was passed. So long as the Yamanites 
monopflilaed the maritime trade of the Red Sea they prospered; 
but now the control was slipping out of their hands. 77*^ Peri- 
p/itf < 3 / pry^f/m^mn Sm (a.D- 50-60)^ the first record of 
organized trading with the East in vessels built and conimande^ 
by subjects of a Western power, marks the turning-point . 
tide of commerce. The great overland route through the Fertile 
Crescent and conneclirig Europe with Indlap w'htch w'as a source 


of endless friction between the Parthian and Roman empires, had 
been threatened Iscfore this time by Alexander; but the southern 
maritime route to India remained in the hands of Arabians 
until almosl the first century after Christ. Their task consisted 
m collecting the products of their own land together with those 
of East Africa and India and carrying them by camel northveard 
from MaVrib through Makkah to Syria and Egypt, thus avoiding 
the hazards of the Red Sea. If, however, transportation by sea 
seemed preferable the route ran cither all the way up the Red 
Sea to the canal connecting with one of the eastern arms of the 
Nile or else through the southern part of the Red Sea to Wadi 
abfjlammamat and then across the Egyptian desert to Thebes or 
down the Nile to Memphis, The land route through al-yijSz 
was dotted with Himyarlie stations.* Strain* writes that the 
caravan journey from **Minapa to Aelana" (ah'Aqabah) takes 

* Sffc Kctbu 54 j I » BIc. XVI, ch. 4, s 4, 
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seventy dy-vs. As the people of the West developed more and more 
the taste for Oriental cloths, perfumes and spices^ the South 
Arabians raised the price of iheir own productSi especially 
frankincense and myrrh, and increased the toils on the forcig^n 
goods which passed through their hands. In the meantime they 
more jealously guarded their control over die routes- Hence their 
proverbial wealth, Petra and then Falmyra became partners in 
this commercial system, links in the chain, and consequently 
shared in the ensuing pro,'iperity. But now the whole situation 
was beginning to change. 

When Egypt under the Ptolemies became once more a world 
power the first attempt was made to contest the supremacy of 
the sea \dth the South Arabians, Ptolemy iJ (3S5'-246 B.c.) 
reopened the Nile-Red Sea canal originally dug by SesostHs 
some seventeen ecniuries previously. The consequent entry of the 
Ptolemaic merchant marine into the w^aters separating Eg)^pt 
from Arabia proved the beginning of the end for the Idimyarite 
commercial activity, Kome^ w*hich captured Egypt from the 
Ptolemies about the middle of the first century' B.C., followed 
the Ptolemies in the policy of maritime competition against the 
Arabians and in the desire to free Egypt from commercial 
dependence upon al-Yaman, In the days of Pliny Roman 
citizens w'cre already complaining of the high ppecs eXntctcd by 
the South Arabian traders for commodities for which Rome had 
to pay in cash because she had so little to offer by way of goods 
they desired.* The Abyssinaans, evidently not content with the 
share of spnib allotted them by their neighbours to the east, 
were now' courting Roman alliance. 

In the later Ptolemaic period a Creek or Roman, perhaps in 
the Abyssinian maritime ser^'ice, was initiated into the mysteries 
of the sea routes w-iih their hazards and periodic changts of 
monsoons, and triumphantly returned to Alexandria with a 
cargo of the greatly desired and highly priced articles, including 
cinnamon and pepper produced in India, commodities which the 
Westerners had believed to be of Arabian origin. This Hippalus, 
the Columbus of Ptolemaic trade, was foliow^cd by others w*ho 
thus contributed to the final break-up of the Arabian monopoly. 
But full advantage of the memorable discovery of the periodicity 
of the monsoons and the direct isea route to India was not taken 
■ Pttny, Xlb ch. 4l- 
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till Rome ruled Egypt. The entry of the Roman ihipping Into 
the Indian Ot:eati soundf'd the knell of South Arabian pros¬ 
perity, Economic decline brought in its wake, as it always does^ 
political ruin. One by one Petra, Falmjra and north-western 
Mesopotamia fell under the paws of the Roman wolf. 

About A.P. 300 the monarchical title in South Arabia becomes 
^'king of Saba\ dhu-Raydan, 1 ;^ adramawt and Yamanat*\ This 
means that by this lime I:Iadramawt had lost Its independence. 
To this title a further addition was soon made: "and of their 
Arabians in the mountains and in the Tihamah^*. Yamanat (or 
Yamanah) in the longer titles of royalty in this last epoch may 
well be interpreted as a general name of the southern coast- 
lands; Tihamah was the Red Sea coast west of San^a^. 

After an invasion from Abyssinia resulting in a short Abys¬ 
sinian rule (rj3. 340-7S) the native Bimyaritc kings resumed their 
long Title and held their position till about A.D. 325. In the Ak- 
sumite inscriptions of the middle of the fourth centurv' the Abys¬ 
sinian monarch claims to be "king of AksOm, bEmyar, Raydan, 
Babashahp^ Salb and Tihamah'". This was not the first or only 
time the Abyssinia ns invaded Arabia, Once before^ in the second 
and third centuries after Christ, they must have succeeded in 
establishing temporary authority' over parts of South Arabia. 

Nine of the I.Mmyarito kings of this period are known to us 
from inscriptions, Tubba" is the royal title that has survived in 
Islamic literature. Among the Bimyarite kings best known to 
later .Arabic legends teas one Shammar Yar'ash^ who is repre¬ 
sented as having conquered as far as Samarqand, which, accord¬ 
ing to these legendst takes its name from him. Another was 
abU'-Karib As^ad Kamil, the Abi-kariha As'ad (ca. A.l>. 385—420) 
who is reported to have conquered Persia and who later embraced 
the Jewish faith. The mcmor>" of the latter is still kept alive in 
the Arabic ballads of adventure. This later IJimyarlte period 
was signalized by the introduclion of Christianity and Judaism 
into al-Yaman. 

The religion of South Arabia W'as in its essence a planetary 
astral system in which the cult of the moon-god prevailed. The 
moon, Sin, knoAvn to the Minacans under the name Wadd (love 
or lover, father)* to the Sabaeans as JImuqah (the health-giving 
god?) and to the Qatabanjans as 'Anun (paternal unde)* stood 

^ I,?, ^iclKn, i, p. 1^4. 
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at the head of the pantheon. He was conceived of as a mascu- 
linc deity and look precedence over the sun, Shams, who was 
his consort. ’Athtar (Venus, corresponding to the Babylonian 
goddess Ishtar, Phoenician ’Ashtart), their son, was the third 
member of the triad. From this celestial pair sprang the many 
other heavenly bodies considered divine. The North .Arabian 
al'Liit, who figured in the Koran, may have been another name 
for the sun-goddess, 

Christianity of the Monophyaite type Itegan to trickle in from 
the north, particularly Syria, at an early date. Syrian mission¬ 
aries fleeing persecution may have entered al-Vaman at times 
unknown to lis, but the first Christian embassy to South .Arabia 
that we read of was that sent by the Emperor Constantius in 35® 
Under the leadership of Theophilus Indus, an Arian. The real 
motive behind the mission lay in the intemalionat politics of the 
day and the rivalry between the Roman and Persian empires for 
spheres of influence in South Arabia, 1 beophilus succeeded in 
building one church at 'Adan (Aden) and two others in the 
country of the Himyarites. Najriin, into which Christianity of 
the Monophysite communion is said to have been introduced 
by a holy man from Syria ntvmed Paymiyun (PhemionJ, em¬ 
braced thenew faith about A.0.500. Ibn-Hisham’ and al-Tabari* 
give us the legend of this ascetic, who was captured by an Arab 
caravan and brought to Najran. Ya (}ub of Saruj ad¬ 

dressed a comforting letter in Sjriac to the Christians of Najran. 
The second caliph.'Umar, deported (A.D-63S-*) to al-'Jraq those 
of them who had failed to embrace Islam * .As late as a.D. S40 
we hear of a Mar Petrus, bishop of 5 an* 5 ' and al-Yaman. 

Judaism also became widely spread in al-Yaman under the 
-second Himyarite kingdom. It must have found its way early 
into North .Arabia, perhaps consequent to the conquest of Pales¬ 
tine and the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in A.D. 70. Judging 
by the names presenred most of the Jews in Arabia must have 
t>ecn Judaized .Aramaeans and .Arabians rather than descendants 
of Abraham. In the early part of the sixth century the Hebrew 
religion had such a hold upon al-Yanian that the last IJimyarite 
king, dhu-Nuwas (a deacendant of the Tubba' As'ad Kamil), 

‘ .VfrtfJt, wl. WfijlrrtfifU (CtHiinuen, l8s8>. |>J». 

* TaV** al Xutut. ed, lie Caeje. tnl. i (t.eyilen, JtiSi -»>, |i|i. SI9 IS 

* /jifiji,p.» =• pp. lOl -i- See below, p. 169. 
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was a Ji^w. As late as 194!^ there were stilt about a hundred 
thousand Jews in at-Vanian. 

Rivalry between ihe South Arabian converts of the two newly 
introduced monotheistic religions led to active hostility^ Evidently 
dhu-KuwsiSj representing the national 1sttc spirit, associated the 
native Christians w^iih the hated rule of the Christian Abys- 
sinians^ I'o this Jewish monarch is ascribed the famous massacre 
of the Christians of Najran in^Oclobt^r 523 (sur. 85 : 4)A Daws 
dhu-l'ha"lataan (or Thu'luban) survived, according to Arabic 
traditionn and implored the Empiror Justin I for aid^ the" 
Byzantine emperor at that time being regarded as the protector 
of Christians cveiywhcre. The emperor wrote tb the J^egus 
(Najashi) of Abyssinia (Kaleb Ela Asbeha in the inscriptiotis), 
for he represented the Christian power nearest the scene of 
trouble- The Negus is said to have sent 70,000 men across the 
Red Sea to Arabia under a certain Ary^aL This campaign there¬ 
fore falls within the net work of the international politico oF that 
age: Bysnantium was seeking through Abyssinia to bring the 
Arabian tribes under her influence and use them against PersiaA 
The Abyssinians were victorious iti 523 and again in 525, I’he 
leader on ihe latter occasion w as Abrahah (variant of Abraham)* 
originally an officer under Aryat, but who by this time had 
fallen out with hb commander and taken over the supreme 
command. According to aJ-T^bari,’ dhu-Nuw^, setting spurs 
to his steed, ^'plunged it into the w aves of the sea and w as never 
seen again"\ Thus came to Ins end the last yimyarite monarch, 
and with him the period of the independence of al-Yaman w'as 
terminated- All that remains of the glorious memory of the 
ancient IJimyarite dynasty is today perpetuated in the name of 
an obscure tribe, fjimyar, east of'Adan. 

Tiie The Abyssinians came as helpers, but as often happens 

as conquerors. They turned colonbts* and remained 
rfifce from 535 to 575 in control of the land whence their ancestors 
had long before emigrated to the African shore. Abrahah, the 
acknowledged Aksumitc viceroy, built in San'l", now the capital, 
one of the most magnificent cathedrals of the age, called hy 
the Arabian writers al-Qalis (al-QuIays, a!-QuUays, from Gr. 

^ Sw Aicrl ^t^Lcfg, TAt le/iAf (Ltinil, 1^24), 

* Fioco|nLU, fl/ tir iruFf, cd. ailtJ tr. H, U, t3r\«in^ (IjotiJon iqojI 

Bk. 1, tfa. JO, 
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tkklesia, church). The cathedra!, of which little is left today but 
the site, was built from the ruins of ancient Ma'rib, 

The Christian Abysstnians were evidently intent upon con¬ 
verting the land and creating a rival to pagan Makkah, the 
centre of pilgrimage in the north, for pilgrimage was a source 
of great incotnc to those who dwelt in the citj' to which the pil¬ 
grims travelled or beside the roads leading thither. In the 
establishment of a southern religious shrine that would draw 
large crowds, to the detriment of the Uijaa sanctuary, the Abys¬ 
sinian overlords w'cre evidently successful. Indeed the memory 
of this cconomic-rcIigious rivalry has Ixfln perpetuated in the 
local tradition in which two Arabian pagans of the Fuqaym 
tribe, attached to the cult of the Ka'bah. polluted the San'.i* 
cathedral on the eve of a festival, causing Abrahah to undertake 
a disciplinary expedition against Makkah. The incident is said 
to have taken place in the year of the birth of the Prophet 
(570 or 571), which year has been dubbed *dm the year of 

the elephant, after the elephant which accompanied Abrahah 
on his northward march and which greatly impressed the 
Arabians of at-Hijaz, where elephants had never been seen. The 
Abyssinian army was destroyed by smallpox, "the small pebbles" 
of the Koran.* 

Tiie To this period should also be assigned the memorable event 

Stimnnortalized in Islamic literature as "the bursting of the great 
dam dam” of Ma’rib occasioned by the great flood.* Al-lsfahanl.* 
who devotes the eighth Ixtok of hU annals (finished A.D. 961} to 
Himyaritc kings, puts the tragic event four hundred years before 
Islam, but Yaqilf* comes nearer to the truth when he assigns it 
to the reign of the Abyssinians. The ruins of this dam arc visible 
to the present day. A daterl South Arabic inscription (date 
corresponding to A.D. 54 ^- 3 ) by Abrahah dealing with one of 
the breaks has been discovered and published by Glaser.* 

This breach in the time of Abrahah was preceded by one in 
A.D. 450 when the water broke the dam. But the works w-ere 
then restored. The final catastrophe alluded to in the Koran 
( 34 : tS) have taken place after 543 and before J70- 

Connected with one of the early breaches in the dyke was the 

“l-Tfhart. 7 V/rir a/ (JjrVj* (Biilaq, 13^9). wl. *)«(, p. ,^1; it,n. 
itiilufn, Sfrth, p, 36, 

* 34 ■ ’J' ' P' HO. * toI, iv, p. 381 
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itiLgralion of the banu-Ghassan to the Hawran riigiori in Syria, 
where they became the bulwark of Roman rule, and of the banu- 
Lakhm to the Hirah re^on, where a number of South Arabic 
inscripttons have recently been unearthed. The banu-Ghassan 
chose the year of the breaking of the dam as the starting-point 
for an era of their own.*^ Besides the GhassSn and Tanukh of 
Sv^ia and aU*Iraq* the hanu-T^>Ti** Kindah arid other large 
and powerful tribes of North and Central Arabia claim South 
Arabian origin. There arc today families in Syria, which trace 
their cnir^' into the country back to this same event. 

Later Arab imaginatjon seized upon this spectacular episode 
of the great flood and bursiing of the dam to explain the whole 
age-long process of decline and decay in South Arabian tradCt 
agriculture,® pnosperiry and national life; a decline due, as we 
have already learned, to the entry of Roman shipping into the 
Red Sea, the introduction of the divisive influence of new religions 
and the subsequent submission to foreign rule. The legend of 
"the bursting of the dam"'—^for so it became in later annals— 
is perhaps to be analysed as a concentraled and dram aticre-td ling 
of a long history of economic and sociological causes that led 
to the disintegration and final downfall of South Arabian society 
and as the cr^smllization of the results of a long period of decay 
into one single event* And, with what appears to be a subtle 
appreciation of the imangible quality of the true causes lead¬ 
ing up to this tragedy* the chroniclers^ report that a rat turned 
over a stone which fifty men could not have hudgedi and thus 
brought about the collapse of the entire dam. Muzayqiya' ('Amr 
ibn-'Amir Ma'-aTSama^ was according to tradition the ruler 
during whose reign this rat did ils momentous and epoch-making 
work. 

The national movement to free al^Yamaji from Abyssinian Ttirf 

rule found its hero, so the tradition goes, in a scion of the old 
Uintyar royal line, Sayf ibn-dhi-Vaxait, The successful struggle 
(straA) of Sayf found a place in the Arabic saga anti, revised and 
embellished in Egypt in the course of the fourteenth century, 
is still recited by Arab stor)'tcl(«s in the cafes of Cairo, BeirQt 

' A]‘Ma.’adi, AytJi Timitk. «l. Cocie 1^3), p. Joi- 
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{ind Baghdad. Sayf, according to tradition, sought, but natur¬ 
ally faili^d to receive, Constantinople s atd against Abyssinia, 
for the latter power was Christian and therefore friendly to 
Byzantium. He was then presented by the Arab king of al- 
Hlrah to the Persian sovereign, Kisra Antisbarwin, at the 
Sasanid court in al-Mada'in (Seleucia-Ctesiphon), The destinies 
of the world were then chie6y in the hands of the Christian 
Byzantines and Mazdean Persians, Aksum acting as the un¬ 
official agent of Byzantium. The Christian Arabians were pro- 
Byzantine and looked to Constantinople for protection and 
countenance; the Jewish and pagan Arabians were pro-Persian 
and expected aid from Ctesiphon. In response to Sayfs prayers 
the Persian emperor in 575 sent eight hundred men under 
Wahraz (or Wahriz), who routed the Abyssinian garrison in 
al-Vaman and freed the country from the hated African rule. 
At first a sj'stcm of joint administration was instituted with Sayf 
as titular head. Sa^ took up his residence in the ancient castle 
of Ghumdan, which was evidently in ruins during the Abys¬ 
sinian rule. But soon al-Yaman was converted into a Persian 
satrapy and the South Arabians found they had only changed 
one master for another. 

In this tradition wc have preserved for us a clear recollection 
of the rivalry between the two powers on cither side of Arabia 
—Zoroastrian Persia and Christian .Abyssinia (backed by By¬ 
zantium)—to inherit their neighbour, the defunct South Arabian 
kingdom. The native Christian Arabian sympathy with Byzan¬ 
tium served as a wedge for Abyssinian intervention, while Jewish 
and pagan leanings toward Persia gave the latter its opportunity. 
With the SjTo-Arabian desert in the north barring the penetra¬ 
tion of world powers South Arabia thus acted as the gateway 
through which these powers found their way into the peninsula. 

In 628, the sixth year after the Hijrah, Bldhan, the fifth 
Persian satrap of al-Yaman, embraced I slam. With the birth 
of this new religion the centre of interest in the peninsula shifted 
to the north. Henceforth the stream of Arabian history flowed 
in northern channels, with al-tlij^^ replacing al-Yaman in 
public consideration. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NABATAEAN AND OTHER PrrrV KINGDOMS OF 
J^ORTJl AND CENTRAL ARAHIA 


Aside from the South Arabian kingdoms a few petty states i.Tiit 
evolved during the pre-Islamic period in the northern and central 
parts of the peninsula. These North Arabian states^ like those 
of I he southp drew their strength mainly from commerce and 
were in no sense militaristic either in their inception or in their 
development. The earliest among them was the Nabataean 
kingdom. 

We read of no Assyrian campaign directed again si: the 
Nabataeans^ because they were not then on the main route to the 
west. In the early part of the sixth century B-C. the Nabataeans 
(al-Anbit, classical Nabataei)* came as nomadic triljes from 
what is today called Transjordan and occupied the land of the 
Edomites (Idumacans* the descendants of Esau)i from whom they 
later wrested Petra. The predecessors of the Edomites in this 
^ 1 and of Seir‘* were the Horites (HuiTis)A I he Nabataeans, 
from their metropolis Pelra* came into possession of the neigh¬ 
bouring lE^Titory^ Petrai a Greek word meaning rock^ is a trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew* Sela^ mcntianed in Isaiah i 6 - if 42 J t i 
and t Kings 14: 7.^ Al-Raqim^ is the Arabic correspondent and 
the modern name is Wadi Musa (the valley of Mosesj. The 
ancient cityi located on on arid plateau thre* thousand feet high^ 
presents today the spectacle of a vast glowing neonopolis hewm 
in a rock whose sandstone strata exhibit almost all the colours 
of the rainbow'. 

For upwards of four hundred years, begtiming toward the end 
of the fourth century BX.* Petra was a key city on the caravan 
route between Saba* and the Mediterranean. 

Our lirst detailed account of the early history of the Naba- 

S Hf-b NeUv^h. Aisyr. Nibaiini, Niib.jtU,S« rtpi^reiilly doI ihc xNAUUftW. 

^ ^ *Cf .CIi. as:l.sJ.r.49tl6jOh.3-4 
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tacans comes from Diodcinis Siculus (t afltT 57 BX.). Atiout 
312 B.C. they strong enough to resist two expeditions sent 
agairist them by Antigonus^ AlciCandcr^s successor iis king of 
Syriaj and return victoriously to ^*t 1 ie rock'*.^ They were tht n 
within the Ptolemaic sphere of influence. Later they became 
the allies of Rome and ncimlnally co-operated in the famous in¬ 
vasion of Arabia in 24 n.C. by Gallus. in the reign of Harithath 
(al-IJarithp Areias Wt^ 87-62 Ti-C.} the Nabataeans first came 
into close contact wiih the Romans. It was then that the ruy'al 
coins were first stnick. Julius Ciesar in 47 BX, called on Maliku 
(Malik, Mnichus I) to provide him with cavalry^ for the Alexan¬ 
drian war. His successor, *ObTdath (* (Jbaydah, Obodas 11 L 28- 
g B-C.)+ was the ruler under whom the Roman expedition to Arabia 
took place. Arabia Petraea, whose capital w^as Petra, reached its 
height under IJamhath IV (9 B.C. to A.D, 40)^ At the time of 
Christ the Nabataean kingdom extended north as far as Damas¬ 
cus, which together with Cocle-Syria was wrested from Seloucid 
hands by Ilariihath III [fa. 87 B.C.j. It was an ethn^irch of 
yarithath !V who endeavoured to arrest Paul in Damascus,^ 
Al-ffijr (Mada'in ^llih) in northern must have also in 

the first century of our era been included in the Nabataean 
kingdom, as the inscriptions there attest. The names of all the 
Nabitaean monarchs from yarithalh [ (169 BX.) to the last 
independent ruler. RabbTl II (a.d. arc known tp us,=* 

In A.D. 105 the Em|>efor Trajan put an end to the Nabataean 
autonomy and in the following year ihetr territory became a 
regular Roman province. 

After Diodorus, Josephus (f ca. A.D. 95) is our chief source of 
information about the Nabataeans, but Josephus wa.s 1 tit crested 
in them only as they crossed w ires with the Hebrews. To him 
Arabia meant the Nabataean state reaching eastward as far as 
the Euphrates. Malchus or Miilichus (Afp Malik), mentioned bv 
Josephus" as the “king of Arabia"' whom Henod and his father 
had befriended, and the Malchus* (Malchus [Ij who about 
A.I>. 67 sent 1000 horse and 5000 foot to the assistance of Titus 
in his attack on JerusatemT W'crc both Nabataeans. In t Mac. 
5 : 25 and t Mac. 5 :3 the Nabataeans are identified, with the 

* [Mwickrus. Bk. XIX^ f| 04-7. * 2 Cor. 1 1 r 52. 

* See ihr Hu Ln C(»ke. .VWM--VrprroV [i. 3 l 6 . 

* Bk. XJV,eh. 14, i I? Jt oir, tik, t.cti. I4,1 1* 
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Arabians. The modem f^uwaytSt Bedouins are regarded as the 
descendants of the Nabataeans. 

Though they spoke Arabic as an everyday language the Naba- 
taeanSk in. default of an Arabic script at that early date, used the 
Aramaic characters of their northern neighbours. Diodorus^ 
refers to a Icner of theirs ’written to Antjgonus '"in Syriac charac- 
ters", Aramaic was used by them as the language of learningp 
but the mistakes made in the Aramaic inscriptions which have 
survived, the Arabic proper names and the use of such Arabic 
expressions as (other than) betray the Arabic vernacular 

of their authors. 

This Nabataean cursive script^ taken from the AramaiCp 
developed in the third century of our era into the script of the 
North Arabic tonguOp the Arabic of the Koran and of the present 
day. More particularly it was transformed into the round nasMi 
script in distinction to the angular (Kufic)p which owes its 
name to al-Kufah—though employed l>efore k was founded — 
and was used almost exclusively for the Koran and early ofEcial 
documents, monuments and coins. One of the oldest Arabic in¬ 
scriptions is that of al-Namarab in eastern l^awranp w'hich goes 
back to A Jx 32S and was set up as an epitaph on the tomb of 
Imru'-ahQays, a Lakhmid king of al-EJirah. No Nabataean 
literature has come down to us other than cpigraphic. 

The Sinaitic peninsula, close to the Nabataean homeland and 
the scene of the promulgation of the Ten CommandmentSp has 
within the last years yielded probably the oldest alphabetic 
inscriptions ever found. These inscriptions were discovered at 
Sarabit al-Khadim and removed to the Cairo Museum. Many 
attempts have been made at their decipherment. The w riting was 
done by Sinaitic workers in the turquoise mines and dates from 
about 18 JO B.C.' — some eight centuries earlier than the .Ahlram in¬ 
scription of Jubayl (ancient Gchal, Gr, Byblos) found by Montet 
and considered one of the earlit^st Phoenician inscriptions known. 

After the development of the Sinaitic alphabet its characters 
were tarried into northern Syria, and there turned into actual 
cuneiform, as the Ra"s al-Shamrah tablets of the late fifteenth 
century indicate.* This newly dbeovered script is clearly alpha- 


» Ek. XIK, cb. 
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be tic and Semitic, and although written with a stylus on day 
tablets its letters were not borrowed frorn the earlier Sumero- 
Ak kadi an charactefs+ In it the Sinaitie alphabet was conven¬ 
tion ali^^ed into wedge-shaped signs. 

For a long time it has been recognized by modern scholars 
that the Phoenicians, who were the first to use an exclusively 
alphabetic system of writings must have originally received the 
basis for their system from Egy ptian hieroglyphic sources, hut the 
gap always seemed wide between the two systems. The .Sinaitie 
writing now^ comes in to bridge that gap. The Sinaitie Semite 
took, for instance, from the hieroglyphics the sign for ox-head 
(not caring what "ox-headwas in the Egyptian language) and 
called this sign by the name of the ox-head in his own language, 
ii/epA. Then according to the principle of acrophony he used this 
sign for llic sound The same treatment he accorded to the sign 
for ^'house"\ calling it and using it for the sound i and so on. 

This Sinaitie origin of the alphabc!t explains how" it could hav'e 
been transmitted on the one hand to South Arabia^ w^here it 
undcr^ventan independent development and wrasemployed by the 
Minaeans perhaps as early as liOOB-C-i and how on the other hand 
it was carried northw'ard to the Phoenician coast. With the trade 
in turquoise, wrhich the Arabs sold to the Phoenicians, went the 
alphabet, just as it later W'ent w’ith the trade from the Phoenicians 
to the Greeks to become the mother of all European alphabets. 

The inscriptions, discovered in the volcanic Safa region of 
Haw-ran^ w hich date from about A.D. hx> or lalcr,^ as w'eh as the 
Dcdaniteatid Li hySn ite inscriptions of ab'U la in norlhenial-Fdijaz 
(the so-called proto-Arabic) of the seventh to the third century 
B.Ch* and the Tham^idic writings of the same region, particularly 
of abHijr and Tayma" (of the fifth century H C- to the fourth 
Christian century'), represent in their epigraphy by-forms of the 
South Arabic alphabet; * but the language of all these inscrip¬ 
tions IS North .-^abic differing hut little from the wTll-known 
classical Arabic. The Thamudic graffiti are a development of the 
Lihyanitc script, another development of w-hich b seen in the 
Safa graffiti. The Safa inscriptions are the northernmost South 

^ Cf. T* Vf WiTiJiett, 
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Arabian writing found. The South Arabic script has also sur¬ 
vived in Ethiopic. 

The historical relations of the three northern ]vtopks who used 
these similar scripts, ^faitic, Libyanitc and ThamDdic, have not 
been completely determined. The Uhyanites, whom Plmy 
mentions under the name 1-echieni, were an ancient people, 
probably a section of the Thamud, and their capital [laydan 
was once a Minaean colony on the great trade route which 
carried the merchandise of al-Vaman and India to the Medi¬ 
terranean ports. After the fall of Petra (A-D. 105) the Lihyanitis 
seem also to have held the important Nabataean centre al-llijr 
(modern Mada'in Salih), once a ThamQdic town. The Minacan 
as well as the Nabataean civilization greatly influenced the later 
Lihyanite culture. The ruins of al-'Ula, which include tombs 
decorated with sculptures in high relief, indicate an advanced 
prc'Islamic civilization of which very little is known> 

Petra reached its greatest w-ealth and prosperity in the first 
century of our era under the patronage of the Romans, who 
treated it as a buffer slate against Parthia. On three sidest east, 
west and south, the eitj* was impregnable. Carved out of the 
solid rock, it was surrounded on all sides by precipitous and 
almCrSt impassable cliffs and was entered through a narrow 
w'lnding defile. The city provided the only spot between the 
Jordan and Central Arabia where W'atcr was not only abundant 
but invitingly pure. Mere the fsouth Arabians obtained on their 
northward caravan march fresh relays of camels and drivers. 
Thus the Nabataeans formed an important link in the com- 
mcrcial chain by which South Arabia flourished. The spectacular 
ruins of Petra still attract many tourists and constitute an im- 
purtant source of income to the modern state of 1 ransjordan. 

Petra had a kind of Ka'bah with Dushara (Dusarcs), wor* 
shipjtvd under the form of a black rectangular stone, at ibe head 
of the pantheon; Allat, identified by Herodotus* with Aphrodite 
Urania, was the chief female deity, Dtishara (dhu-al-Shara, i.e, 
the lord of SharaJ was later associated with the vine, intro¬ 
duced to the land of Nabataeans in the Hellenistic period, and 

» Cuiu'Jl ESi JifJ Gliiscr, Sittu Jtr Grttkirkir HitJ CH^gmfhit (Btrlm, 
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as the ^od of wirtp borrowed some of the traits of Dionysus- 
Bacchtis. 



PETRAs THE PALACE 



FETKA TJIE DAVE 

In the first two ceiHunes after Christ, as the sea route to India 
became more and more familiar to the Roman sailors, as the 
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caravan rouie from east to west was gradually diverted to a 
more nortJierly region centring at Palmyra, and as the north- 
to-south trade took a course further east corresponding to the 
later pilgrimage route and the present Hijai Railway, Petra lost 
its advantageous position and the Nabataean state began to 
dceline. After the reduction of the city in A-D* 105 through the 
cupidity and short-sightedness of Trajan, Arabia Petraea was 
incorporated (106) into the Roman empire under the name 
Provincia Arabia, and henceforth the history of Petra remained 
almost a blank for many centuries,’ 

The new conditions created in Western Asia by the Parthian 
conquest of Mesopotamia and the tiew routes which began to be 
used on a large scale after the first century of our era gave 
prominence to a city situated in an oasis in the middle of the 
Syrian desert and whose fame has since become world wide. 
This is the city of Palmyra (Ar. Tadmur), whose present ruins 
arc among the most magnificent and least-studied remains of 
antiquity. Located between the two rival empires of Parthia 
and Rome, Palmyra depended for its security upon the main¬ 
tenance of a balance between the two and in profiting by its neu¬ 
trality.* Its geographic position, with its plentiful supply of fresh 
and mineral w aters, afforded a rendezvous not only for the eastern 
and western trade but for the south-to-north commerce starting 
in South Arabia. The "chief of the caravan’’ and the "chief of the 
market" figure in inscriptions as leading citizens,* in the courw 
of the second and third centuries of our era this desert metropolis 
became one of the richest cities of the Near Last. 

Tadmor (the early Semitic name of Palmyra) must have been 
a very ancient settlement, for it vras cited under the name Tad- 
mar of Amurru^ in an inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I (ra. 
I too BX.). So impressed by its ruins w-ere the Arab story-tellers 
that they ascriltcd Its origin to the jitm who, they believed, had 
built it for King Solomon, 

Exactly when the Arabs came into possession of Palmyra local 
tradition does not seem to remember, t tic first authentic mention 
of the town is when Mark Antony in 42-41 B,C. made a vain 

i A nstfuUr Nnbolatan rfn:. 'RM, twenty-fiift mila eait nf d 'Aqiibali, 

i« kHjfttnic tram (»ur. : 6). , 
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attempt to pQ^e?s himself of its riches. Its earliest native inscrip¬ 
tion goes back to Q BX-p at which time PalmjTa w^as already an 
impKirtant trade centre between the Roman and Parthian slates. 

The city must have come within the Roman polititaL orbit 
early In the imperial periodp for ive find decrees relative to its 
customs duties issued in A.n. 17. In the lime of Hadrian (a,D. 

117-38) Palmyra and its dependent cities Ijecame vassab of 
Rome. As a consequence of Hadrian's visit in 130, the city 
received the name Hadriana Palmyra. Septimius Severus (a.D. 
193-ait) imnsformed Palmyra and its towns into provincial 
cities of the empire. At the beginning of the third century Pal- 
m>Ta assumed the status of a colonbut even then it must have 
enjoyed administrative independence w'ith only a nominaJ recog¬ 
nition of Roman suaerainty^ Palmyrenes then began to add to 
their names Roman ones. The Romans recognized the cityb 
military importance, for their road from Damascus tu the 
Euphrates passed through it. 

Palmyra reached its period of splendour between A.D. ijo 
and 270. To this period most of its inscribed monuments belong. 

Its international trade extended as far east as China, and as a 
city created by the caravan trade it became the true heir of Petra. 

The Palm^TCnes did not disungubh themselves as w'arriors oifjiyiiiiti 
until their chieftain Odaynath (Odenathus, Ar. Udhaynah) 
drove out of Syria Shapilr [, who in A.D. 260 had captured the 
Emperor Valerian and conquered a large portion of Syria, 
Odaynath pursued Sh^pur to the very' vralls of his capitab 
riesiphon Cal-Mad.i’in). In the protracted struggle between the 
Romans and the Saaanids, who succeeded (226) the Parthians, 
the Palmyrene chief sided with the former and w as appointed in 
262 dux OriifitiSy vice-empcTor over the Orient. The EmptTor 
Gallienus bestowed on him the honurific title of Imperntor and 
acknowledged him master of the Ron^an legions in the East. 

This nu^ant that over Asia Minor and Egypt the siipncmc author¬ 
ity was nominally in his hand; over Syria^ North Arabia and 
possibly Armenia it was virtually so. Thus did Palmyra Income 
mistress of Western .^sia. Pour years later (sfjfi-?) Qdajmath and 
his eldest son were treacherously assassinated at Him? f Eniesa), 
possibly at the instigation of Rotne* which had suspected him of 
disloyalty. 

Odaynath^s beautiful and ambitious wife Zenobia (Aramaic 
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B:ith-Zabbay, Ar. ^ 1 -Za 1 >ba\ also ZaynabJ proved a worthy 
successor. Ruling on behalf of her young son Wahb-Allath (the 
gift of al-I-at, Greek Allicnodorus) she arrogated to herself the 
title of Queen of the East and for a time defied the Roman empire. 
With masculine energy she pushed forward the frontiers of her 
kingdom so as to include Eg>'pt and a large part of Asia Minor^ 
where the Roman garrisons in 270 were thrust hack as far as 
Ankara (Ancyra)* Even in Chakedon opposite Byaantium a 
miltlar)' attempt was made to establish her rule. Her victoriotis 
troops in the same year occupied Alexandria, the second city 
of the empire, and her minor son, who was then proclaimed 
King of Egypt* issued coins from which the head of Aurelian 
was omitted. Her success on the battlefield was due in the main 
to her two Palmyrene generals, Zabbay and Zabda. 

Aurelian at last bestirred himself. In a battle at Antioch 
followed by another near Ilims he defeated Zabda, and in the 
spring of 272 he entered Palmyra. The proud Arab queen fled 
in despair on a swift dromedary' into the desert, but was finally 
taken captive and led in golden chains before the chariot of the 
victor to grace his triumphal entry' into Rome. En route to his 
capital Aurelian was informed of an uprising in Palmyra and 
thereupon speedily rctumed to the city^ completely destroyed 
its walls and dissolved its commonwealth. The ornaments of the 
glorious Temple of the Sun (Bel) he transferred to the new temple 
he creeled in Rome to the sun^od of the East in memory' of his 
notable victory. The city' was left in ruins, in practically the same 
state as at present. Thus did the brilliant and meteoric glory of 
PalmjTa come to an end. 

The Palmyrene civiliaatton was an mteresting blend of Greek, 
Syrian and Parthian (Iranian) elcmenls. U is significant not 
only in itself but, as in the case of the hTabataean civiliEation 
which we have already studied, as an illustration of the cultural 
heights w'hich the Arabians of the desert are capable of attain¬ 
ing when the proper opportunities present themselves. That the 
PalmyTenes W'ere of Arabian stock is evidented from the proper 
names and the frequent occurrence of Arabic words in their 
Aramaic inscriptions. The language they spoke was a dialect 
of ^^'este^n Aramaic not unlike the Nabataean and Egyptian 
Aramaic. Their religion had the prominent solar features that 
characterised the religion of North Arabians. Bel, of Babylonian 
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origiTip stCK>d at tlic head of the pantheon; Baal Shamin (the lord 
of the heavens) figured in votive irismplions and no lrs$ than 
twenty other names of deities occur in Pnalmyrcne. 

With the fall of the ephemeral kingdom of Palmyrena land 
traffic sought and found other paths. Bu^ra (Bostra) in h^awran 
and other Ghassanid towns became beneficiaries of the desert 
city as that city had its^Jf once been the beneficiary of Petra. 

The Ghassanids claim descent froin an ancient South Arabian 
tribe, headed formerly by 'Amr MuzayqiyS^ ibn-*Amir Ma^-ab 
SamS*, which is supposed to have fled to y awran * and al- 
Balqa' from al-Vaman towards the end of the third Christian 
century' at the drairuclion of the MaVib dam. Jafnah, a son of 
Wmr^ is regarded as the founder of the dynasty^ for which abu-at- 
Fida^ * claims thirty-one sovereignSp Hamrah ahL^fahani^ thirty- 
two, and al-Mas^udi* and ibn-Qutaybah ^ only eleven. These 
figures show how obscure Jafnid hUtory' has remained to Arab 
chroniclers. 

This Yanriani tribe displaced the Salth, the first Arabians to 
found a kingdom in Syria^ and established itself in the region 
soulh-east of Damascus at the northern end of the great trans¬ 
port route that bound Ma'rib with Damascus, in course of time 
the banu-Ghassan were Christianized and Syrianized, adopting 
the Aramaic language of Syria without^ however, abandoning 
their nalive Arabic tongue. Like other Arabian tribes in the 
Fertile Crescent they thus became bilingual. About the end of the 
fifth centuty=' they were brought ivithin the sphere of Byzantine 
political influence and used as a buffer state to stay the overflow 
of Bedouin hordes^ serving a purpose not unlike that of Trans¬ 
jordan under the British today. Facing the Byzantine empire 
as they did, the Ghassanids adopted a form of Christianity \vhich, 
though of the local Monophysite variety* still coincided with 
their political interests. Their capital W'as at first a movable 
camp; later it may have become fixed at al-jabiyah in the 
Jaw Ian (Gaulanitis) and for some time w'as located at Jilliq.* 

The Ghassanid kingdom, like its rival and relative at aU 

* Auyrian [jKUTultu fcT. Lurkcnblll, vul. §S 672^ Ell), hitilkAt Ea&han, dadsiCKl 
AurariLlit. 

^ TflWW {C-omtHntirirTiijr. wl.i, 76-7. 

* 0/>4 rt'y. pp. 11S ■ JJ. * v*l. iii, pp, 317*j t. 
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l;lirah, the kingdom of Tht: Lakhmids. attained its greatest 
importance during the sixth centur)'' after Christ. In this century 
al-Harith II ibn-Jabalah of Ghassaiii (rrt, S^ 9 ^J ahMun- 
dhir HI ibn^Ma^-aJ-SamS' of a^Iirah (Ahmundaros of Byzan¬ 
tine histories, t 554) dominate Arab history'. 1 his 
(nicknamed al-AVaj, the lame* by Arab chroniclers) is the first 
authentic name and by far the greatest in Jafnid annals. I tis 
history' can be checked with the Greek sources.^ As a reward for 
defeating his formidable l.rakhmid rival, al-Mundhir (Iti the 
Byzantine Emfwror Justinian appointed him (5^9) Jord over all 
the /\rab trilses of SyTia and created him patricius and phylarch 
—the highest rank next to that of the emperor himself. In Arabic 
the title was rendered sintply jwrf/f-t, king. 

The greater part of abldarith's long reign was occupied with 
wars in ihe service of the Byzantine interests. About 544 p ^ 

battle with al-Mundhir HI, the latter captured a son of al- 
H^ith and offered him as a sacrifice to al-'Uzza^ the counterpart 
of the Greek Aphrodite." But ten years later al-Warith look his 
revenge and slew' his Lakhmid enemy in a battle iti the district 
of QinnasrTn, This battle is perhaps the "Day of flalhnah" of 
Arabic iradiijom Hallmah being the daughter of a 3 -Warith w ho, 
before the battle* perfumed with her own hands the hundred 
Ghassanid champions ready for death and clad them in shrouds 
of while linen in addition to coals of maiL" 

In 563 abHarith paid a visit to the court of Justinian I at 
Constantinople/ The appearance of this Bedouin phylarch left a 
deep impression on the emperor s entourage- During abfjarith s 
stay in Constantinople he secured the appointment of the Mono- 
physite bishop Jacob Baradacus (Ya^qub a 1 Barda^i) of Edessa 
as prelate of the Syrian Arabs. So zealous was this Jacob in the 
propagation of the faith that the Syrian Monoph>^ite church 
became known after him as Jacobite. 

AbHarith's successor w*as his son al-Miitnlhir, also Alamun-- ai- 
d:irusin BviJin tint' chronicles. Like his father, al-Mundhir proved 
an ardent'protector of Monophj’sitism,' and this temporarily p|- 
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altcn:itcd the syinpathy of Byiamium and resulted in an opwn 
rebellion on the part of the GhassanJd^. In 580 he visited Con¬ 
stantinople with his two sons and was received with great honour 
by Tiberius II, who replaced the precious diadem on his head 
with a still more precious crown. In the same year he successfully 
raided and burned al-IIirah,^ the capital of his Lakhmid foes. 
But this was not enough to remove the suspicion of treachery to 
the imperial cause with which his father before him had been 
charged. At the dedication of a church in flhwarTn, between 
Damascus and Palmyra, he was apprehended and taken prisoner 
to Constantinople, later to be incarcerated in Sicily. Likewise his 
son and successor, al-Nu'man, who ventured to raid and devas¬ 
tate Byzantine territory, vras carried away to Constantinople. 

After al-Mundhir and al-Nu'man anarchy seems to have pre¬ 
vailed in GhassattJand. The various tribes in the Syrian desert 
chose their own chieftains. The capture of Jeaisalem and 
Damascus (<^13-14) by the SasHnid Khusraw Parwiz dealt the 
last blow to the Jafnid dynasty. Whether Ilcracljus on his 
reconquest of Syria in 623 restored the Syro-Arab phyl arc hate 
is uncertain. Arab chroniclers make Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham the 
last king of the house of Ghassan. On the memorable battlehcld 
of Yaimuk (636) this monarch fought on the Byzantine side 
against the Arabians, but later adopted Islam, As he W'as dr- 
cumambulating the Ka'bah in the course of his first pilgrimage, 
so the story goes, a Bedouin stepped on his cloak and the 
ex-king slapped him on the face. The Caliph 'Umar decreed 
that Jabalah should either submit to a similar blow from the 
hand of the Bedouin or pay a fine, upon which Jababh renounced 
Islam and retired to Constantinople,* 

The degree of culture attained by the Ghassanids, neighbours 
of the Byzantines, was undoubtedly higher than that to which 
ihcir rivals on the Persian borderland, the Lakhmids, ever 
attained. Under their regime and during the earlier Roman 
period a peculiar civilization seems to have developed along the 
entire ea.stem fringe of Syria from a mixture of Arabic, Syrian 
and Greek elements. Houses of basalt, palaces, triumphal arches, 
public baths, aqueducts, theatres and churches stood where today 
there is nothing but utter desolation. The eastern and southern 

* Jflhti of Ephtam, p. 415 p, 3S5 (tf.J. 
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slopcrA of yti^Tan have prcscrvetJ ihe ruiiis o( almost threo hun¬ 
dred tow^ns and villages where only a few exist at the present day. 

A number of the pre-Islamic poets of Arabia found in the 
Gha^sanid phylarehs munificent patrons, LabTdi the youngest of 
the seven poets who composed the famous "Mu'allaqnt'\ fought 
on the Ghassanid side in the battle of Idatfmah^ When ab 
Nibighah al-Dhubyini fell out with the Lakhmid king he found 
in the court of the sons of al-yarilh a haven of refuge. The 
Madjnese poet Ijlassan ibn-Thabit (b. £a. 563)^ wdio clainted kin¬ 
ship with the banu-Ghassan, visited their court in his youth before 
he became the poet laureate of Muhamniad and made a number 
of references to it in his //fwdn (anthology). In an apocryphal 
passage ascribed to him *■ wc have a glowing account of the 
luxury' and magnificence of Jabalah’s court w^ith its Makkan and 
Babylonian and Greek singers and musicians of both sexes and 
its free use of wine.* 

From time immemorial streams of Arabian wanderers have 4^ Tiw 
been wont to trickle along the eastern coast of their peninsula ™ ’ 
to the Tigro-Euphrates valley and settle therein^ About the 
beginning of the third century of our era a number of such 
tribes, calling themselves Tantikh and said to have been of 
Vamanite origin, found an abode in the fertile region west of the 
Euphrates. Their advent may have coincided with the disturb¬ 
ances consequent to the fall of the Arsacid Parthian and the 
establishment of the S^anid dynasty (a.D, 226). 

The Tanukh lived first in tents. Their temporary camp 
developed in course of time into permanent aJ-I;;ftrah (from 
SjTiac AtrCa, camp)p w'hich lay almut three miles south of 
aUKufah, not far from ancient Babylon. This al-l^frah became 
the capital of Persian Arabia. 

The native population was Christian bedonging to the East 
Syrian (later Nestorian) Church and was referred to by Arab 
authors as i.e. worshippers (ot Chrjst).^Someof the Tanukh 
were subsequently Christianized and domiciled in northern 
Syria, The Tanukhs w'ho later came to southern l.,ebanon and 
professed the secret Druze religion trace their origin to the 
!>akhmtd kings of al-Hfr*ih.* 

* (Balfinp Kffi, p. 15. 
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Trsiditioii names Malik ibji*l*ahnii al*Aidi * as fhe fisrst chieftain 
of this Arab scttlctnent in al-'IrSq and makes his son JadhTmah 
ahAbrash a vassal of Ardashir. But llie real^ founder of the 
Lakhmid kingdom was 'Amr ibn-'Adi ibti-Ka?r ibn-Kabt'ah 
ibn-Lakhm, a son of JadhTmah’s sister, who had married a 
servant of JadhTmah.‘Amr established himself in al-EJirah, which 
he made his capital. 

With the establishment of the Na^rid or Lakhmid dynasty in 
the latter part of the third century of our era we begin to tread 
on firm historical ground. The names of some twenty Lakhmid 
kings have been handed down to us, but the first clearly deline'^ 
ated personage is Imru'*al-Qays 1 (f a.D. 338J, whose epitaph 
is the oldest proto-Arabic inscription yet discovered. The script 
is a variation of the Nabataean character and show s many signs 
of transition towards the later North Arabic script, particularly 
in the matter of joining the letters.* 

A descendant of Imru’-al-Qaya was al-Nu'man I al-A'war (the 
onc-c>-cd, cfl. 400-418), celebrated in poetry and legend. He 
is trailed with having built al-Khawarnaq, a famous castle 
near al-IJirah, as a residence for Bahram GBr, the son of Yai- 
dagird I (399-420). who was anxious to have his son brought up 
in the salubrious air of the desert. Al-Khawarnaci was declared 
a miracle of art and was ascribed by later historians to a Byzan¬ 
tine architect w'ho suffered the fate common to many legendary 
architects in Ijcing put to death on the completion of his work 
—a favourite motif in such stories—-so that the construction 
might never be duplicated. Al-Nu'min remained a pagan 
throughout his life and at one time persecuted his own Christian 
subjects and prevented the Arabs from visiting St. Simeon 
Stylites, though in the latter part of his life he felt more kindly 
disposed towards Christianity. Simeon was himself an Arab 
and the crowds of the desert flocked to see the wonderful sight 
of this ascetic living on a pillar-top. The crcclton of al-Sadir, a 
castle associated In poetry with al-Khawamaci and lying in the 
midst of the desert between al-!jTrah ajid Syria",’ is also 
attributed to al-Nu'man. Al-Sadtr and other Lakhmid ATm&s 
are today but names. None are identified except al-Khawarnaq. 

Under al-Nu'man’s son and successor, al-Mundhir t (ea. 

• The Atd and Ibe TenflHi »*« confedrOitfJ inlo ooe tribe in jl-'lriq. 
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A.D. 4tS-6£), al-yiriih began to play its important role in the 
events of the dav* So great was ai-Muridhir’s influence that he 
could force the Persian priests to crown Bahram, once the 
protdgc of hts father, over the claims of a powerful pretender to 
the throne. In 42) he fought beside his Sisanid suzerain against 
the Byzantines. 

In the first half of the si Nth century al-F.IIrah was ruled by 
anoiher Mundhir, al-Mundhir MI (f-i. SoS' 54 ). whom the 
Arabs call ibn-Ma’-aUSama' .Ma’-al-Sama^the water of heaven) 
being a sobriquet of his mother Mariyah or MawTyah, His 
Was the most illustrious rule in Lakh mid annals. He proved 
a thorn in the side of Roman Syria. His raids devastated the 
land as far as Antioch until he found more than a match in 
the Ghassanfd al-Harith.' About this al-Mundhir, al-AgMni* 
relates the curious story of the two boon-companions whom he 
IS said to have buried aliv'c in the course of a carousal. 

H is son and successor, *.Amr, surnamed ibn-Hind(A.D. 5 
though tjTannkal was a munificent patron of poets. The greatest 
bards of Arabia then living, such as Tarafah ibn-al- Abd, al- 
Harith ibn-Hillizah and 'Amr ibn-Kulthum (three of the seven 
reputed authors of "Golden Odes**, Mu flocked to his 

court, 'Amr. like other Lakhniid and Jafnid monarchs, recognized 
in the contemporary poets leaders of public opinion imd potential 
publicity agents. Hence the lavish Iwuntics which he and other 
patrons, with the hope of seeing their influence extended among 
the Bedouins, bestowed on the poets who frequented their murts. 
'Amr met fus death at the hand of his proteg^ ibn-Kulthum, 
who thus avenged an insult to his mother by the 

Hind, the mother of 'Amr. was a Christian princess of Ghas- 
san; others say of Kindah. She founded in the capital a convent 
which sundved into the second «ntunr of Islam; * V iiqut has 
preserved for us its dcdicator>' inscription. In this inscription 
Hind calls herself "the maid of Christ and the mother of Hts 
slave ['Amrl and the daughter of His slaVM" That there were 
Christiana among the populace professing the Last Syrian creed 
is indicated by the many references to the liisho|>s of al-IJirah, 
one of whom lived as early as A.D. 41®- 
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The Lakhmid dy^nasty came to an end with l!L 

ahu-Qabus (fiJ* 5S0-602}, son of aUMundhir IV'. He Wiis a 
patron of the famous poet al-Nabtghah al-Dhubyani before the 
latter was driven from al-HTrah as a result of a fal^ accusation. 
Having been brought up in a Christian home, al-Nu'man was 
converted to ChrisHanity and became the first and only Christian 
Lakhmid king. That no member of the Lakhmid house saw fit 
before this time to adopt Christianity* the faith of the Byzantines, 
may be explained on the ground that the flirah kings found it 
to their political interest to remain friendiy with Persia. Al- 
Nu'man was baptized into the East Syrian (Neslorian) com- 
mufiion, the one least objectionable to Persia. 

The Arab civilization of ahyTrahj. which faced Persia, did not 
attain the high degree reached by the Arab civilizatinns of Petrap 
Palmyra and Ghassanland under Sync-Byzantine Influcncep The 
Arabs of al-Hirah spoke Arabic as a daily language but used 
Syriac in writing, just as the Nabataeans and PalmjTenes spoke 
Arabic and wrote in Aramaic. The Christians in the tower valley 
of the Euphrates acted as the teachers of the heathen Arabs in 
reading, writing and religion. From al-tjirah the beneficent 
inftuences spread into Arabia proper. Tilerc are those who hold 
that it was the Syrian church of al-Htrah which was responsible 
for the if^troduction of Christianity into Najran. According to 
traditions preserved in ibn-Ruatah^ it was from ahH^rah that the 
Quraysh acquired the art of writing and the system of false 
belief.® From this it is clear that Persian cultural influences 
likewise found their way into the peninsula through the Lakhmid 
kingdom. 

After aUNu'nnan Tyas ibn-Qabisah of the Tayyi" ruled 
(602—11)* but beside him stood a Persian resident in control of 
the govemment- The Persian kings thus incautiously abolished 
the system of Arab vassalage and appointed Persian governors 
10 whom ihe Arab chieftains were subordinate. Such was still 
the arrangement in 633 when Khalid ibn-al-Walid at the head 
of the Moslem army received the submission of aLHirah.® 

3, Kijuiih As ihe Ghassanids stood in relation to the Byzantines and the 
Lakhmids to the Persiarts so did the KintUle kings of Central 

^ cd. dc ffDcji: fLr>'d<'n, p. qtkI p, 317^ 
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Arabia stand in relation to tKe last Tubba's of al-Yaman. 
Within the peninsula they were the only rulers to receive the title 
of ntalik (king), usually reserved by the Arabians for foreign 


potentates. 

Though of South Arabian origin and, at the time preceding 
the rise of Islam, settled in the region to the west of I;Iadramawt, 
the powerful Kindah tribe b not mentioned in early South 
Arabian inscriptions; the first mention in history is in the fourth 
century of the Christian era. The reputed founder of the dynasty, 
Hujr, surnamed Akil aJ-Murar, was according to tradition a 
stepbrother of the yimyarite Hassan ibn-Tubba' and was 
appointed by the latter about A.D. 480 ruler of certain tribes 
whom the Tubba' had conquered in Central Arabia.* In this 


position Hujr was succeeded by his son *Amr. *Amr*s son al- 
Ijlarith, the most valiant king of Kindah, was the one who for 
a short time after the death of the Persian Emperor Qubadh, 
rendered himself master of al-ytrah, only to lose it (about 529) 
to the Lakhmid abMundhir III. AbMundhir put al-Harilh to 
death in 529 together with about fifty other members of the 
royal family, a fatal blow to the |»wer of Kindah. Abyarith 
may have resided at al-Anblr, a city on the Euphrates about 
forty miles north-west of Baghdad. 

The discord among the sons of al-yarith, each heading a 
tribe, led to the dissolution of the confederacy and the final 
downfall of the ephemeral kingdom. The remnant of Kindah 
were forced back to their settlements in yadramawT. This 
brought to an end one of the two rivals of al-Htrah in the 
fhree-cornered fight for supremacy among the ^orth Arabians, 
the other rival being the Ghassanida. The celebrated poet 
Imni'-al-Qays, composer of one of the greatest of the Golden 
Odes,* was a descendant of the royal Kindah line and made many 
vain attempts to regain a part of his heritage. His poems are bitter 
with rancour against the Lakhmids. In qocst of aid he went as 
far as Constantinople, hoping to win the sympathy of Justinian, 
the enemy of al-yirah. On his way hack, so the tradition goes, 
he was poisoned (about 54^) Ankara by an emissary of the 
emperor,* 

’ lyrnttAnJ, |X i 4 u; ibn-QuIxybab. f. 308' Duimnr ‘‘lirt'lrt-, ThfK.mgitJ 
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In early Islam a number of Kind lies came into prominence. 
Chief among these was a 1 -Ash*alh ibn-Qays, the ^ai^ramawt 
chieftain who distinguished himself in the conquest of Syria 
and al-'lraq and was rewarded by the governship of a l^ersian 
province. The descendants of al*Ash ath held imporlant posts 
under the Umayyad caliphs in Syria. Al-Muqanna',‘ the veiled 
prophet of Khurasan who posed as an incarnation of the deity and 
for years defied the forces of the 'Abbasid/C atiph al-Mahdi, was 
probably a Persian, not a Kindile. As for the philosopher Ya'qub 
ibn-Ishaq abKindi *'he was so named because he was a client 
{mawla) of the Kindah tribe. 

Kindah's rise is interesting not only in itself but as the first 
attempt in inner Arabia to unite a number of tribes around the 
central authority of one common chief. -As such the ejc[>erinient 
established a precedent to abldijSa and Muhammad. 

• A hero of ThotitM MoorE"! Lofht IttKiii. * See below, p. 37®- 
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AL-HIJAZ on THK PVE OV the krSE OF ISLAM 


In its brd^id outline Arabian history* may 1 >e divided into three 
main divisions: 

1. The Sabaeo-y imyarite pericrid, ending at the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ; 

2. The Jahillyah period, which in a. sense extends from "the 
treatfciii of Adam" down to the mission of Muhammad, but more 
particularly, as used here, covers the century immediately pre¬ 
ceding the rise of Islam; 

3. The Islamic period, extending to the present day. 

The termusually rendered “time of ignorance" or jJihu 
"barbarism*', in reality means the period in u^hich Ambia had 
no dispensation, no inspired prophet, no reveaJed book: for 
ignorance and barbarism can hardly be applied to such a cul¬ 
tured and lettered society as that developed by the South 
Arabians. The word occure several times m the Koran (3 : I4S, 
s- * ; 33^ 48 : 26). In his anxiety to wean his people 

from pre-Islamic religious ideas, particularly from idolatry', the' 
intensely monotheistic Muhammad declared that the nevr 
religion was to obliterate all that had gone before it. This was 
later interpreted as constituting a ban on all pre-Islamic ideas 
and ideals. But ideas arc hard to kill, and no one person’s veto 
is strong enough to cancel the past. 

Unlike the South Arabians the vast majority of the population 
of North Arabia, including abtJijaz and Najd, is nomadic. The 
history* of the Bedouins is in the main a record of guerilla wars 
called ayydm aJ-Arai (the days of the Arabians), in which there 
was a great deal of raiding and plundering but little bloodshed. 

The sedentary' population of d-HijIz and Najd developed no 
ancient culture of its own. In this they were unlike their neigh- 
lioura and kindred, the Nabataeans, Palmyrenes, Ghassanids 
and Lakhmids- The Nabataeans, and to a larger extent the 
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Palmynsnes* were partially Aramaidztd; the Ghassanicis and 
Lakhmtds were South ArahUn colonists amidst Syro-Byzantinc 
and S>TO-Persia II cultures. Our study of the Jahihyah period there¬ 
fore limits itself to a survey of the battles between the northern 
Bedouin tribes in the century preceding the Hijrah and to an 
accoufil of the outside cultural influences operating among the 
settled inhabit an is of al-yijiz preparatory^ lo the rbe of Islam. 

The light of authentic record illumines but faintly the fahi- 
liyah Age. Our sources for ihb period^ in which the North 
Arabians had no system of writing, are limited to traditlonSp 
legends, proverbsp and above all lo poems, none of w-hich, how-- 
ever^ were committed to writing l>cfore the second and third 
centuries after the Htjrah, two to four hundred years after the 
events w'hich they w^ere supposed to comniemorate, T hough 
traditional and legendary this data is none rhe less valuable; for 
what a people believe^ even if untrue, has the same influence 
over llieir Jives as if it were true. The North Arabians developed 
no sy^steni of writing until almost the lime of Muhammad. The 
only three pm-Islamic Arabic inscriptions thus far found 
(besides the proto-Arabic inscription of linru^- al-Qays in al- 
Namarah, 32S) are those of Zabad south-east of Aleppo 
of Ilarr^ in al-Laja (s 5 S) and umm-al-Jimal (same century). 
The term Arabians* as already explained* includes in its 
broad sense all the inhabitants of the peninsula. In its narrow 
sense it implies the North Arabians* who did not figTJre in inter- 
naiional affairs until the unfolding of the Islamic power. Like¬ 
wise the term Arabic signifies the Idiniyarile-Sabacan as well ;is 
the northern dialect of aJ-Z;^ija2, but since the latter became the 
sacred language of Islam and utterly superseded the southern 
dialects of abYaman it became the Arabic par excellence. 
Therefore* when we speak after thb of the Arabians and of 
Arabic we have particularly in mind the North Arabian people 
and the language of the Koran, 

The Ayyam al-b-\rab wxrc intertribal hostilities generally 
arising from disputes over cattle, pasture-lands or springs. They 
afforded ample opportunity for plundering and raiding, for the 
manifestation of single-handed deeds of heroism by the chain- 
piona of the contending trilses and for the exchange of vitriolic 
satires on the part of the poets,, the spokesmen of the warring 
parties. Though always ready for a fight the Bedouin was not 
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necessarily eager to be killed. His encounters, therefore, were 
not 05 sanguinary os iheir accounTs would lead one to believe. 
Nevertheless these Ayyilm provided a safety valve for a possible 
overpopulation in Bedouin land, whose mhabitont.s were norm¬ 
ally in a condition of semi-starvation and to whom the fighting 
mood was a chronic state of mind, fhrough them vendetta 
became one of the strongest religio-social institutions in Bedouin 
life. 

The course of events on each of these "days", as reported to us, 
follows somewhat the same pattern. At first only a few men 
come to blows with one another in consequence of some Imrder 
dispute or personal insult. The quarrel of the few then becomes 
tile business of the whole. Peace is finally restored by the inter- 
veniion of some neutral party. The Tribe with the fewer casualties 
pays its adversar)' blood money for the surplus of dead. Popular 
memory keeps the recollection of the heroes alive for centuries 
to come. 

Such was the case of the Day of Bu'ath,’ fought betivcen the 
rkvo related tribes of al-Madinah, the Aws and the Khazraj, some 
years before the migration of the Prophet and his followers to 
that town. The Days of al-Fijar (transgression), so called because 
they fell in the holy months during which fighting was prohibited, 
were fought between the Prophet's family, the Quraysh, and their 
allies the Kinanah on one side, and the [jawazin *n the other. 
Muhammad as a young man is said to have participated in one 
of the four com bats.* 

Oiic of the earliest a.nd iriost fniiriou$» of thtse Bedouiu wjini 1*11# 
the hfarb abBasiis, fought toward the end of tht" fifth century of 
our era ^tween the banu-Bakr * and their kimmen the banu- 
Taghlib in north-eastum .Arabia, Both tribes were Christianized 
and considered themselves descendants of Wa'il. The conflict 
arose over nothing more than a shc-caniel, the property of an 
old tvoman of Bakr named Basus, which had treen w'ounded 
by a Taghlib chief.* According to the legendar>' history of the 
.'Vvyam this war was carried on for forty years with reciprocal 
raiding and plundering, while its flames were fanned by poetical 
* vol. p. 

■ ttni-itifiluLirk, pfn, II7-I9; by ViU|at^ mol. iiii^ p, 57^, 

^ The irity of Dlyir-Bikr (£lujb«kr| Ml Uie namr ofthii tribe, 
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cxhortatigns. The fratrictfliil struggle was brought Eo ^in end 

about 525 through the intercession of al-Mundhir HI of al- 
(.Ilrah, but only after the exhaustion of both sitlcs. The natnes of 
the leaders on the Taghlib side, Kulayb ibn~R<tbi'ah and his 
brother, the hero-poet Muhalhii (f ta. a.D. 531), as well as the 
name of Jassas ibn-\Itirrah on the Bakr side, are still household 
words in all Arabie-speaking lands. This Muhalhii became the 
ZTr of the still popular rontarice Qisfat ahZlr, 

Hardly less famous is the Dayof liiihis and al-Ghabra',thc best 
known e^'enl of the pagan period. This war w'as fought between 
the 'Abs and its sister tribe Dhubyan in Central Arabia. Gbafa- 
fSn was the traditional ancestor of both. The occasion, was the 
unfair conduct of the Uhubyanites in a race between a horse 
called Uahis belonging to the chieftain of 'Abs and a marc 
named a t-G ha bra’owned bythc sheikh of Dhubyan. 'I'he struggle 
broke out in the second half of the sixth century, not long after 
the conclusion of ihe Basus peace, and persisted at intervals for 
several decades into Islamic times,* It was in this war that 
'.Antarah (or ’Aniar) ibn-Shaddad al-'At)si {ca. A.D. 525-615), 
the Achilles of the Arabian heroic age, distinguished himself as 
a poet and ivarrior. 

No people in the world, perhaps, manifest such enthusiastic 
admiration for literar>- expression and are so moved by the word, 
spoken or written, as the Arabs. Hardly any language seems 
Capable of exercising oi'er the minds of its users such irresistible 
influence as Arabic, Modern audiences in Baghdad, Damascus 
and Cairo can be stirred to the highest degree by the recital of 
poenis, only vaguely comprehended, and by the delivery of 
orations in the classical tongue, though it be only partially 
understood, 1 he rhythm, the rhyme, the music, produce on them 
the effect of what they call "lawful magic” haldr). 

lypical Semites, the Arabians created or developed no great 
art of their own. Their artistic nature found expression through 
one medium only; speech. If the Greek gloried in his statues and 
architecture, the Arabian found in hus ode igetsldnh) and the 
Hebrew in his psalm, a hner mode of self-expression. "The beauty 
of man", declares an Arabic ad^e. "lies in the eloquence of his 
tongue." "Wisdoui", in a late saying, "has alighted on three 
things: the brain of the Franks, the hands of the Chinese and the 

* VflL ix, p. 15^1^ V(]L vii, p, 150. 
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tongue of the Arabs,” '■ Eloquetice^ i,e, ability to express one’s 
self forcefully anil elegantly in both prose and poetry, together 
with archery and horsemanship were considered in the Jahi- 
liyah period the three basic attributes of “the perfect man" 

By virttie of its peculiar structure Arabic lent itseJf 
admirably to a terse, trenchant, epigrammatic manner of speech. 
Islam made full use of this feature of the language and of this 
psychological peculiarity of its people. Hence the "miraculous 
character" (i'jds) of the style and composition of the Koran, 
adduced by Moslems as the strongest argument in favour of the 
genuineness of their faith. The triumph of Islam was to a certain 
extent the triumph of a language, more particularly of a book. 

From the heroic age of Arabic literature, covering the Jihi- The 
liyah period and extending from about A.D, 525 to 622, we have 
preser%xd for us a few proverbs, certain legends and in particular 
a fairly abundant amount of poctrj'—all compiled and edited in 
later Islamic da}'s. No scientific literature existed beyond a few 
magical, meteorological and medicinal formulas. Proverbs con¬ 
stitute a fair index of folk mentality and experience, Luqmln 
the Sage in whose mouth many of the ancient words 

of wisdom were put, was either an Ab^hssinian or a Hebrew. 
Tradition has handed down the names of a number of wise men 
and women of the Jahilfyah, e.g. Akrham ibn-Sayfi, Hajib ibn- 
Zurarah and Hind the daughter of al-Khuss, In the Majma a/- 
Amikdi by al-Maydani * (f J124) and in the Amtkal Arah 
of aJ-Mufa(;i<,lal al-Dabbi * (.t 786) we have many specimens of 
this pre-Islamic wisdom literature. 

Prose could not have been well represented in the Uhiltyah 
literature since no system of writing Itad then b«n fully 
developed. Yet W'c have a few pieces, mainly legends and tr.idi- 
tions, composed in Islamic days, which purport to have come 
from earlier times. These stories deal mostly with genealogies 
{^aMsati) and the intertribal comb,its, the abovc^discussed Days of 
the Arabians. The Arabian genealogist, like his brother the 
.Arabian historian, had a karrervaetti and his fancy had no diffi¬ 
culty in bridging gaps and filling vacancies; in this way he has 
succeeded in giving us in most instances a continuous record 

' sHSbif,1334). |P|>. 4)*3: i, p. 113. 

3 volp, (ttairCp, 1310); G. freylAjj, Arahum {Oonn, 1 33^-43), 

• 3 toU, (CnhptanlinrriilF, 1300); d-.M ilm-Slkliiniiili <«. 930), */, 

Fihkir, ed. C, A. SloAo' iLeyden, 19IJ). 
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fron^ Adam or, in more modest compass, from tshmael and 
Alkraham. Ibn^Ditrayd s Ki/ai ^ and the encyclo¬ 

pedic work of ahu-ahFaraj al-Isbahlni (or I^fahani, f A.D. 9G7) 
entitled AVVtfi ai-Agkd*ii (the book of songs) comprise most 
valuable data on the subject of genealogies. Specimens of rhjmicd 
prose attributed to pre-Islamic oracles have likewise surv ived. 

It was only in the field of poetical expression that the pre- 
Islamic Arabian excelled. Herein his finest talents found a field. 
The Bedouin's love of poetry" was his one cultural asset. 

Arabic literature, like most litcralures^ sprang into existence 
with an outburst of poetry; but, unlike many others, its poetry 
seems to have issued forth full grown. The oldest pieces of poetry 
extant seem 10 have been composed some one hundred and 
thirty years before the Hijrah in connection with the War of 
al-BasuSf but these odes^ with their rigid conventions, presuppose 
a long period of development in the cultivation of the art of 
expression and the innate capacities of the language. The poets 
of the middle part of the sixth century have never been sur¬ 
passed. The early Moslem poets as well as the later and present- 
day versifiers regarded and still do regard the ancient produc¬ 
tions as models of unapproachable excellence. These early 
poems were committed to inemor)% transmitted by oral tradition 
and finally recorded in writing during the second and third 
centuries of the Hijrah. Modem critical research makes it 
evident that numerous rwisions, editions and modifications 
were made to bring them into accord with the spirit of Islam.* 
The rhymed prose used by the oracles and soothsayers 
(tu/i/idn) may be considered the first stage in the development 
of the poetical form. The Koran exhibits such a style. The song 
of the camel-driver (finder) may have been the second. Native 
Arabic tradition which tries to explain the origin of poetry in the 
attempt of the cameleer to sing in time with the rhythmic move¬ 
ments of the cameTs pace may after all contain a germ of truth. 
T he word AJdV, singer, is synonymous with camel-^driver. 

JiajajSj consisting of four or six feet to the line, evolved out 
of rhymed prose and constitutes the oldest and simplest metre. 
“It b the first-bom child of poct^y'^ so runs the Arabic defini¬ 
tion, "with rhymed prose fora father and song for a mother/' 

^ Ed. F. WtiAtenfelcJ 1854). 

» Cf T^ha. l IwMyn, rfA.lJW (CiUrQ, 
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In ihis heroic age of literalune poetry was the only means of 
literary expression. The qafitiak (ode) represented the onlyr as 
vrell as a most hnished, type of poetical composition. Muhalhil 
(fro, 531), the Taghlsb hero of the Basus War, is credited with 
being; the first to compose these long poems. It ts very likely that 
the ode developed in connection with the Days of the Arabians, 
parlicnlarly among the 1 aghlib or V^indah tril>es, Imnj -at- 
Qays (t fcJ. S 4 “')' origifi^hy Qab^ani from South Arabia, 
belonged to Kindah. Though one of the most ancient of bards, 
he is generally esteemed the greatest, the amir (prince) of poets. 
'Amr ibmKulthiim (f fd. 600), on the other hand, was a I’agh- 
libite of the Rabfah from North Arabia. Though speaking 
different dialects these poets produced odes which exhibit the 
same literary form. 

Appearing tvith Homeric suddenness the surpasses 

even the Iliad and the Odyssey in metrical complexity am! 
elaborateness. And when it makes its Erst appearance on the 
pages of history' the qa^iiiah seems governed by a fixed set of 
conventions; stereot)*ped beginning, common epithets, stock 
figures of speech and same choice of themes—all of which 
point to a long period of devclopmeixt, Rich in animated passion, 
expressed in forceful and compact language, the ode is poor in 
original ideas, in thought-provoking imagery, and is consequently 
lacking in universal appeal. The poet and not the poetry is 
more often the thing to be admired. Translated into a foreign 
language it loses its value. The personal, subjective element 
prevails. The theme is realistic, the horizon limited, the point 
of view local. No national epic was ev'cr developed by the 
Arabians and no dramatic work of first-class importance. 

Among the ancient odes the so-called “Seven Mu'atlaqSt” 
(suspended) hold first place. They are still honoured throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world as masterpieces of poetical composi- 
tiim. Legend has it that each of these odes was awarded the 
annual prize at the fair of 'Ukaf and was inscribed in golden 
letters and suspended on the walls of the Ka'bah.‘ Their genesis 
is explained in this way: at UkS^, between Nakhlah and al- 
Ja'if in al-tl<J^^> annual fair, a sort of literary 

congress whither hero-p<5ets resorted to celebrate their exploits 
and contend for the coveted first honour. A poet made a name 
> Al-Suyad. (Cairo, JJSi). wl. Ii, p- 
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for hinijself here or nowhere. The Fair {su^} of 'Uka^ stood in 
pre-Islamic days for a kind of Acad/mfe of Arabia. 

The anntjal fair^ we are told, was held during the sacred 
months w'hen fighting w'as talxKJ. The pagan Arabian calendar 
was like the later Moslem one, lunar; the first three months 
of its spring season, i.e, dhu-aUQa"dah, dhu-aUyijjah and 
MuharramH coincided with the period of peace. I'he fair pro¬ 
vided ample Opportunity for the exhibition of native w^anes, and 
for trade and exchange of commodities. We can easily visualize 
the sons of the desert flocking to these annual peaceful gather¬ 
ings, lingering around the booths, sipping date wine and enjoy¬ 
ing to the full the tunes of the singing girls. 

Though the first ode said to have w'on the favour of the judges 
of ^Ukiz was that of Imru^-ai-Qays (f ca. S40), no collection of 
the Mu'allaqit w^as attempted until the Utter Umayyad period, 
Ilammad al-Rlwiyah, the famous rhapsodist who flourished in 
the middle of I he eighth century, chose the Seven Golden Odes* 
undoubtedly from among many others, and compiled them into 
a separate group. This collection has been translated into most 
European languages.* 

Aside from the famous Seven Odes we have from prc-Islamic 
poetry a collection named» after its compiler, al-^fufadda1 al- 
Dabbi (f ra. 785}, containing one hundred 

and hvenly odes composed by lesser lights, a number of fitwdns 
■ anthologies) and a large number of fragments and excerpts in 
the Dlwdfi edited by abu-Tammam (f r^r. and 

in the /iifdfi af-Ag/idni of ai-T^bahant (f 967). 

The Arabian poet (sAifir), as the name indicates, was origin¬ 
ally oneendow^ed with knowdedge hidden from the common man, 
w'hich knowledge he received from a demon * his special sAay/dri 
fsatan). As a poet he w-as in league with the unseen powers and 
could by his curses bring evil upon the enemy. Satire (Aiju ) was 
therefore a veiy early form of Arabic poetry',* 

As his office developed the poet acquired a variety of func¬ 
tions. In battle his tongue W'as as efl^ective as hi$ people^s 
bravery. In peace he might prove a menace to public order by 
his fiery harangues. His poems might arouse a tribe to action in 

.* ^ VViriiim Jnnei, (Lmdoci, ijgg), ifu). k, pp. J 4 S‘I 3 S; Anin! iuiJ 

Wilfrid S. Blunt, TJkf Sfwrt Gfffdn Odff e/ 1001). 

■ Ed, t*. J, 3 {Oif«rd 4 I.^drn, 1941-4)^ 
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the same maivncr as iht tirade of a demagogue in a modem 
polidcaJ campaign. A.s the press agentp the journalist, of his 
day his favour was sought by princely gifts, as the records of the 
courts of al-Idlrah and Ghassan show* liis poems^ committed 
to memor>' and transmitted from one tongue to another, offered 
an iTivaluable means of publicity. He was both moulder and 
agent of public opinion. Qa_t' a/-/ts^n (cutting off the tonguej was 
the formula used for suhsidiring him and avoiding hU satires. 

Besides being oracle, guide, orator and spokesman of his 
community the poet was its historian and scientisl:, in so far 
as jt had a scientist. Bedouins measured intelligence by pottr>^ 

“Who dares dispute my tribe ,, , its pre-eminence in horsemen^ 
poets and numbers?'* ejcclaims a bard in In these 

three elements, military powder, iiildligence and numbers, lay 
the superiority of a tribe. As the hbtorian and scientist of the 
tribe the poet was well versed in its genealogy and folklore, 
cognisant of the attainments and past achievements of its mem¬ 
bers, familiar with their rights, pasture-lands and border-lines. 
Furthermore» as a student of the psychological weaknesses and 
historical failures of the rival tribes it was his business to expose 
these shortcomings and hold ihem up to ridicule. 

Aside from its poetic interest and the worth of its grace and 
elegance, the ancient poetr>% therefore* has historical import¬ 
ance as source material for the study of the period in which it 
was composed. Tn fact it is our only quasi-contemporaneous dala. 

It throws light on all phases of pre-Islamic life. Hence the adage, 
"Poetry is the public rcgbler of the Arabians".* 

The ideal of Arab virtue as revealed by this ancient pagan 
poelr\" wttkS expressed in the tenm manliness (later Bed^um 

vsrliis)^ and *tr^ (honour).* The component elements of 
were courage, loyalty and generosity, Courage W'as measured by in 
the number of raids (sing, undertaken. Generosity mani- 

fested itsidf in his readiness to sacrifice his camel at the coming 
of a guest or on behalf of the poor and the helplessH 

The name of Uattm abT^ i (t ^S) has been handed 

down to the present day as the personification of the Bedouin 
ideal of hospitality- As a lad in charge orhb father's camels he 

> Vol. x\U, p. 77, * MmzAir, vol. ii, p, ajs. 
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Once slaughtered three of the anirnab to feed passing strangers 
and disiributed the rest among them, which caused his father 
to expel him from homeJ 

The name of 'Antarah ibn-Shaddad al-*Ahsi 525-615). 
c\*idently a Christian, has lived through the ages as the paragon 
of Bedouin heroism and chivalry. Knight, poet, warrior and lover, 
’Antarah exemplified in his life those traits greatly esteemed 
by the sons of the desert* His deeds of valour as well as hb love 
episodes with his lady, *Ablah. whose name he immortalized in 
his famous Mu'allaqah. have become a part of the literary 
heritage of the Arabic-speaking world. But "An tar ah was born 
a slave, the son of a black maid. He was, however, freed by his 
father on the occasion of an encounter with an enemy irilxj in 
w^hich the young man refused to take active part, sayings "A 
slave knows not how to fight; milking camels is his job*\ 
“Charge!*' shouted hb father, "thou art free.**® 

Jtidged by his poetry the pagan Bedouin of the JahiUyah age 
had little if any religion. To spiritual impulses he w*as lukewarm, 
even indifferent. His conformity to religious practice followed 
tribal inertia and was dictated by his consert^ative respect for 
tradition. Nowhere do we find an illustration of genuine devotion 
to a heathen deity, A story told about Imru^-aUQays illustrates 
this pHoint. Having set out to avenge the murder of his father 
he stopped at the temple of dhu-al-Khalagah* to consult the 
oracle by means of drawing arrows.* Upon drawing "abandon*^ 
thrice he hurled the broken arrows at the idol exdaimingt 
"Accursed onel had it been thy father who was murdered thou 
wnuldst not have forbidden my avenging him*',^ 

Other than the poetical references^ our chief sotirces of in¬ 
form at ion at>out prc'Islamic heathenism arc to be found iti the 
retiiains of paganLsm in Islam, in the few anecdotes and tradi¬ 
tions on bedded in the late Islamic literature and in al-Kalbi*s 
Si9-20) ai-AfftdPfi (the idols). The pagan .Arabian developed 
no mythology, no involved theology and no cosmogony com¬ 
parable to that of the Babylonians. 

^ afSAtr cd. dc Goeje fl^yden, 1904). p. J34, 

■ vol, ifii, pp. p. Ijju. 

* Thr fcinplc slood K-ven djiyi' jounv^ louth of MAklLili; its ddly was m whtir 

il-Kiilbc cd. ZAkl(CAlro, 1914), p. 34. 

* Seo p. tool Dtvtniag by arfowi forblddta in Kama % : 4 01, 

* A^Adnif wl. TiiJ. p, 7*, 
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The Bedouin religion represents the earliest and most primi¬ 
tive fisrm of Semitic belief. The South Arabian cults with their 
astral features^ ornate tern pies, elaliorate ritual and sacrifices 
represent a higher and later stage of developmentp a stage reached 
hy sedentary society. The emphasis on sun-worship in the 
cultured communities of Petra and Palmyra implies an agricul¬ 
tural state where the association has already been made between 
the life-giving rays of the sun and the growth of vegetation. 

1 he Bedouin's religion^ like other forms of primitive belief^ 
is basically animistic. The striking contrast between oasis and 
dissert gave him perhaps his earliest definite conception of the 
specialized deity. The spirit of the arable land became the 
beneficent deity to be catered to- that of the arid land the male- 
ficent, the demon^ to be feared.^ 

Even after the conception of a deity was formed, natural 
objects such as trees^ wells, caves, stones, r-emained sacred 
objects, since they formed the media through which the wor¬ 
shipper could come into direct contact with the de^t>^ The w^ell in 
the desert with its cleansings healing, life-giving w^ater very early 
became an object of worships Zamzam's holineas, according to 
Arabian authors, was pre-Islamic and went back to the time 
when it supplied w^atcr to Hagar and Ishmacl.* ¥aqflE,“and after 
him ai-QazwTni,^ speak of travellct^ carrying away water from 
the Well of ^Urw'aii and offering it as a special present to their 
relatives and friends. Caves became holy through association 
with underground deities and forces. Such was originally Ghab- 
ghab in Nakhlah, wrhere the Arabians sacrificed to al-^UzEa.* 

Ba*i represented the spirit of springs and underground vrater 
and must have been introduced into Arabia at the same Hme as 
the palm tree. I’he word left an inleresting survival in the 
Alofilem system of taxation* where a distinction U drawn between 
whal waters (i c. land that needs no irrigation) and what 
the sky wntm. 

The Bedouin's astral beliefs centred upon the moon, in whose Scriir 
light be grazed his flocks. Moon-worship implies a pastoral 
society', whereas sun-worship represents a later agricultural 
stage. In our own day the Moslem Ruwalah Bedouins imagine 

* Ar, piciT* li fmtti * unn "ta be on to femr"'. 

* Ihn HbbAm. JW, p. rt. ■ Vol. b p. 4J4. 

* ' F. WaUrEifty iS^q), p. 2QO, 

^ Kdbi^ pp. iS, to; Va<jyt, iPi pp. 
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thai th<?ir life is regulated by the moon* whJeh condenses the 
water vapours, distils the benehcent dew on the pasture and 
makes possible the growth of plants. On the other hand the sun, 
as thc^ bclievCp would like to destroy the Bedouins as %vcll as all 
animal and plant life. 

One characteristic feature of all elements of religious belief is 
their tendency to persist in some form when a higher stage of 
development has been atiainedr The sur^'^Sval represents a com- 
promise between these two stages of religious development. 
Hence add (Koran 71 : 22)* the moon-god who stood at the 
head of the Minaean pantheon. Ibn-Hishim* and al-Jabari^ 
speak of a sacred palm tree in Najran* Gifts were offered to the 
tree in the forn^ of weapons^ garments at^d rags which were 
suspended from it* Dhat-Anwat® (that on which things are 
hungh which the Makkans resorted annually^ perhaps 
identical with the tree of aKUzza at Xakhlah.* Al-Lat in 
al^Ta'if was represented by a square stone/ and dhu-abShara 
in Petra by a quadrangular block of unhewn black stone four 
feet high and two feet wide. Most of these deities ow^ned each a 
reserved grazing-land 

juin The Bedouin peopled the desert with living things of beastly 

nature called jinn or demons. These Jinn differ from the gods not 
so much in their nature as in their relation to man. The gods are 
on the whole friendlyj the jinn, hostile. The latter are^ of course, 
personifications of the fantastic notions of the terrors of the 
desert and its wild animal life. To the gods belong the regions 
frequented by maiij to the jmn belong the unknown and un- 
troddert parts of the wilderness. A madman but one 

possessed by the jinn. With Islam the number of jinn was 
increased* since the heathen deities were then degraded Into such 
beings/ 

Thfl Among the urban population of aJ-Hijaz, and only about 

rfAaih ‘ seventeen per cent- of the population was such, the astral stage 
of [>agantsrti was reached early. AU'Uzza, aULat and Man a h, 
the three daughters of Allah, had their sanctuaries in the land 
which later became the cradle of Islam. In a weak moment the 
monotheistic Muhammad was tempted^ to recognize these powder- 


^ p, aj, 

* KiJb], pp, 


* Vol. Ph 7JJ. 

* /hrf. p. lei. 

^ Cf. Koran 12 : 51 - z. 


■ Straif p. 1644. 
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ful deities of Makkah and al-Madinafi and make a compromise 
in their favour, but afterwards he retracted and the revelatitJii 
is said to have received the form now found in surah 53 ; 19-20.* 
Later theologians explained the case according to the principle 
of ndsikh and mansukk, abri^ating and abrogated verses, by 
means of which God revokes and alters the announcements of 
His will? this results in the cancellation of a verse and the sub¬ 
stitution of another for it (Koran 2; too). Al-Lat (from al¬ 
ii ah ah, the goddess) had her sacred tracts and karam) 

near al-TSi’if, whither the Makkans and others docked for 
pilgrimage and sacrificei Within such an enclosure no trees could 
be fcUedt no game bunted and no human blood shed. Animal 
and plant life therein partook of the inviolability of the deity 
there honoured. Of similar origin w^ere the cities of refuge in 
Israel. Herodotus* mentions this goddess under the name Alilat 
among the Nabataean deities. 

Al-'Uiia (the most mighty, Venus, the morning star) bad her 
cult in Nakhlah east of Makkah. According to al-Katbi,* hers 
w'as the most venerated idol among the Quraysh, and Muham¬ 
mad as a youtig man offered her a sacrifice. Her sanctuary con¬ 
sisted of three trees. Human sacrifice characterized her cult. She 
was the Lady 'Uzzay-an to whom a South Arabian offered a 
golden image on behalf of his sick daughter, Amat- Uzzay-an* 
(the maid of al-'Uriu). 'Abd-al-'Uzza was a favourite proper 
name at the rise of Islam, 

Man ah (from maniyah, allotted fate) was the goddess of 
destiny* and as such represented an earlier phase of religious 
life.* Her main sanctuary consisted of a black stone in Qudayd 
on the road between Makkah and Vathrib (later al-Madmah) 
and she was especially popular with the Aw's and the Khazraj, 
who rallied to the support of the Prophet on his fateful Hijrah 
from Makkah. As an independent deity her name, associated 
w'itb dbu-al-Shara, appears in the Nabataean inscriptions of 
al-Hijr.* To the present day Arabic versifiers blame all mis¬ 
fortunes on ai-manaya or al-dahr (time). 


' Ann-dr at-Tmtff. wl. tt. O. Vol. I 

ftp. 636-?; f T4/$tr oi QHw’Jn. vol. mini, pp 34 vol. xrib p- I Jt. 

’ BIc. Ill, eh. S. ' Pp. iS'l?. * Niclwn, »ol. 1, p. 236. 

* Cf. Hcb. M*ni. I». 6s : I i - ' Kalbi. p. 13, 
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Since the rnotlicr's blood riither than the father^s formed the 
original 1x5nd of kinship among the Semites and becaiise the 
family organiiation wa 5 . first matriarchal, the Arabian goddess 
preceded the god as an object of worship. 

Hubal (from Aram, for vapour, spirit)* evidently the chief 
deity of al-Kabbah, was represented in human form. Beside him 
stood ritual arrows used for divinatiDn by the soothsayer (kdAin, 
from Aramaic) who drew lol^ by means of them. The tradition 
in ihn'Hisham*^ which makes "Amr ibn-Luhayy the importer 
of this idol from Moab or Mesopotamia, may have a kernel of 
truth in so far ais U retains a memory of the Aramaic origin of the 
deity,® At the conquest of Makkah by Muhammad Hubal shared 
the lot of the other idols and was destroyed. 

The pagan Kabbah* which became the Palladium of Islam, was 
an unpretentious cube-like (hence the name) building of primi- 
live simplicity, originally roofless> ser^hng as a shelter for a black 
meteorite which was venerated as a fetish. At the time of the 
birth of Islam the structure was that rebuilt by al-Walid ibn- 
abMughfrah from the ■wreckage of some Greek 5hip>s destroyed 
on the shore of the Red Sea on their way to Abyssinia.* The 
usual Sacred territory (A^rajw) spread around it- Annual pil¬ 
grimages were made thither and special sacrifices oflered. 

Moslem tradition maintains that the Kabbah was originally 
hulk by Adam according to a celestial prototype and after the 
Deluge rebuilt by Abraham and Ishmael,* Its custody remained 
in the hands of the descendants of Ishmael until the proud 
banu'jurbum* and later the banu-Khuza^ah^who introduced idol 
worship, took possession of it* Then came the Quraysh, who 
continued the ancient tshmaelite line. While engaged in the 
rebuilding Ishmael received from Gabriel the Black Stone, still 
set in the south-east corner of the structure, and was instructed 
in the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 

Allah the god) was the principal, though not the 

only, deity of Makkah. The name h an ancient one. It occurs in 
two South Arabic insenpLions, one a Minaean found at aPDla 
and the other a Sabaean, but abounds iti the form HLH in the 
Lihyanite inscriptions of the fifth century B.C,* Libyan, which 

^ pp, s* Iff. 

* Tlvc Arahic word for IduL, ckirly s^n ^idaptalitiTi of Aromuc 

* Al-Azcw^i, Wu^tctifcEd 1^51^), pp, Yft'oQbi. 

^ot, pp, I j* Koran 1: t ^ Wiimeit, p, 30 
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evidently got the god from Syria, was llie first centre of the 
worship of this deity in Arabia, The name octairs as Hailah in 
the Safa inscriptions five centuries before Islam ^ and also in «t 
pre-lslamic Christian Axabit inscription found in umm-ahjimah 
Syria, and ascribed to the sixth century.* The name of Muham- 
mad*s father was "Abd-Allah {"AbdiiJJah, the slave or wor¬ 
shipper of Allah). The esteem in which Allah was held by the 



THE BLACK STONE OF AL-XA'HAH 


pre-Islamic Makkans as the creator and supreme provider and 
the one to be invoked in time of special peril may i>e inferred 
from such koranic passages as 31 : J-}., 31; 6 * J37, 109; tot 2 $. 
Evidently he was the tribal deity of the Quraysh, 

Though in an inhospitable and barren valley with an inelemerit 
and unhealthy climate this sanctuary at Makkah made al-Tlija* 
the most important religious centre in North Arabia. 

Other pagan deities such as Nasr* (vulture), 'Awf (the great 
bird) bear animal names and suggest totemte origin. As for 
future life, nowhere in the authenticated ancient literature do 
we find eitprcssed a clear and precise idea of it» The few vague 

*■ Duwkud, Lgi ttt I4t'3. 

' Emm Liltmiinn, Sfmittitik mwd Cfh'fttj. iroL wi 
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references may be explained as an echo of Christian dogma. 
The hedonistic Arabian character was too much absorbed in the 
immediate issues of life to devote much thought to the here¬ 
after. In the words of an old bard: 

W* spin about and whirl our way through life^ 

Then, rich and ptwr alike, at last seek rest 
Below the gmuiid in htillaw pibs slate-covered; 

And tliere we do abide.^ 

As the Bedouins frequented the settled towns of aMJljaz for 
the exchange of their commodities, and particularly during the 
four months of "holy truce''p they became inoculated with some 
of the more advanced urban beliefs and were initiated into 
ritualistic praerices of the Ka'bah and the offering of sacrifices. 
Camels and sheep were offered at Makkah and at various stones 
(arij^) elsewhere which vrere regarded as idols or altars. In the 
pilgrimage to some great shrine of the urban Arabians lay the 
ntost important religious practice of the nomad. The "*ho!y 
truce" included what became in the ^loslem calendar the 
eleventh, twelfth and first months of each year (dhu-al-Qa'dah, 
dhu-al-Hijjah and Mubarram) together with a fourth month 
in the middle (Rajah). The first three were especially set aside 
for religious observance, and the fourth for trade* Al-Hijaip 
through its somewhat central positJorip its aceessibility and its 
location on the main caravan route running north and south, 
offered an unexcelled opportunity for both religious and com¬ 
mercial activity. Thus arose its 'Uklf fair and its Ka'bah. 

Al-yijaip the barren country standing like a barrier 
between the uplands of Najd and the lovr coastal region called 
Tihaniah (nctherland)^ could boast only three cities: al-Ta*if and 
the two sister cities Makkah and al-Madmah. 

Al-Ta if, nestling among shady trees at an altitude of about 
6000 feet and described as "a bit of Syrian earth", w'as, as it 
still is, the summer resort of the Makkan aristocracy. Burck- 
hardt, who visited the towm in .-August 1814, declared the 
scenery en route the most picturesque and delightful he had 
seen since his departure from Lebanon.* Its products included 
honey, water-melons, bananas, figs, grapes, olives, peaches and 

* Aliu-Tniiiltmiii, p. 563 ;cf. LyjiJ], TroMiUfumr^p, 

■ JuhD L. Burckh&rdu in Arabia (Lemduu, vcLi, p. 
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quinces.' Its roses wtrc famous for the atlar which provided 
Makkah with its perfumer^’. Its vines, according to a tradition 
handl'd down in ni^Aghdm} were introduced by a Jewess wtio 
offered the first slips as a present lo a local chief. Its wine, 
though in great demand, was Jess expensive than the foreign 
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MAKKAH FROM THE MOUNTAIN OF AEU-QUBAVS, WITH 
MOUNT I.HKA' IN THF. RACKOROUND, ' 

brarid celebrated in Arabic poetry. Of all places in the peninsula 
a I-'['a’if came nearest to the koranic description of Paradise in 
sCirah 47 : i6-j 7. 

The name Makkah, the Macoraba of Ptolemy,* comes from Mtkfc. 
Sabacan Makuraba, meaning sanetuarj*, which indicates that it 
owes its foundation to some religious association and therefore 
must have been a religious centre long before Muhammad was 
born. It lies in the Tihamah of southern abyijSi, about forty- 
eight miles from the Red Sea, in a barren, rocky valley described 
in (he Koran (14: 40) as "unfit for cultivation". The thenno- 

' Uf. ibn-Buttutnh, 7'n^/al nl. and tr, C. Dcrretociy juid B, R, 

3r4 itnpr«Gionk vo], i (PaKi, pp_ 

* v< 4 , iv. p, 7j, II, 9-10. ■ GffgrafiiHt, «l. Nobbe. Bit. VJ, eh, 7, f ji. 
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meter in Makkah can register almo^^ unbearable heat- When 
the famous Arab traveller ibn-BatTfilah^ of Tangier attempted 
the circumambulatiun of ihc Ka*bah barefooted, he failed 
because of the "'flames" reflected by the stories. 

Older still than the south-to-north "spire road" which passes 
through tCp the City early became a midway station between 
Ma^rib and Ghaa^ah- The commercially minded and progressive 
Makkans soon rendered their city a centre of wealth. A Mahkan 
caravan which was involved in the Badr skirmish (Mar, t 6 , 624) 
while returning from Ghaezah consisted of a thousand cam els p 
according to abWaqidtj* and carried iticrchandise worth 50,000 
dinars (about £20,000). Under the leadership of the Quraysh, 
the custodians of the Kabbahj who Avere evidently rAponsiblc 
for making that sanctuary a national shrine and the "Ukajg fair 
a commercial and intellectual rcmiezvous, Makkah's pt^-emtn- 
ence became secure. 


Yathrib (ythrb of the Sabaean in5i:riptfon.Sp Jathrippa of 
Ptolemy),* lay some joo miles north bf Makhah and was much 
more favoured by nature than its southern sister. Besides lying 
on the *'sp!cc road", which connected al-Yaman with Syria." the 
city was a veritaliJe oasis, especially adapted for the cultivation 
of date-palms. Itt the hatids of its Jewish inhabitanLs, the banu- 
N'adfr and baitu-Quraycah, the town became a leading agricul¬ 
tural centre. Judging by their proper names and die Aramaean 
vocabulary used in their agricultural life these Jews must have 
been mostly Judaized dans of Arabian* and Aramaean stock, 
though the nucleus may have becTi Israelites who fled from 
Palestine at the time of its conquest hv the Romans in the first 
century after Christ, h was possibly these Aramaicspeaking 
Jews who changed the name Vathrtb into Aramaic Medinta. 
the explanation of the name al-Madfnah (Medina) as "the 
town" (ol the PropJvet) being a cdmp.iraltvetv late one. The two 
leading non-Jewish Tribes were the Aws and the KhaaraJ, who 
came originally from al-Y.imati. 

Though not in the main stream of world events, pre-Islamic 
could hardly tic said lo have btn^ri i n a backwater. I is 
exclusiveness b posi-Muf^ammadan and daces from ilu? eighth 
* vd. l.p. aai. ^ 
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year of ihc Hijrah^ in which Makkah was captured and the 
twenty-eighth verse of sQrah nine revealed.^ Jn the first century 
after Muhammad, however, there flourished in his birthplace 
a number of ChristiAn and Jewish physiciaits, musicians and 
merchants. 

The earlier South Arabian civilization could not have alto¬ 
gether passed away without leaving some trace m its northern 
successor. The inscription (542-5) of Abrahah dealing with the 
break of the Ma'rib Dam begins with the following words: 

"In the power and grace and mercy of the Merciful [RiiA- 
mtiM-an] and His Mt^ssiah and of the Holy 'I'he word 

is especially significant because its northern equi- 
valent, became later a prominent attribute of Allah 

and One of His names in the Koran and in Islamic theology. 

Surah nineteen is dominated by ,iI-R^Amdn. Though used in 
the inscription for the Christian God* yet the word is evidenily 
borrowed from the name of one of the older South Arabian 
deities. (the compassionate) also occurs as the name 

of a deity (RHM) in pre-Islamic and Sabaean inscriptions.* 
Another South Arabic inscription uses sAiri, association in the 
sense of polytheism, the kind of sAi'ri against which Muham¬ 
mad vehemently and fervently preached and which consisted 
of the worship of one supreme being with whom other minor 
deities w'ere a^ociated. in the same inscription occurs the 
technical term denoting unbelief^ as in North Arabic.* 

The Semitic population of the south-western coast of the Red a, Abyr- 
Sea found its way thither, as we have learned^ by gradual in- 
filtration from south-western Arabia. These Abyssinians, as they 
w'ore later called, formed an important part of the great inter¬ 
national commercial 'Trust"^ which under Sabaeo-l:l imyarite 
Jeadcri&hip monopolized the ancient spice trade, the main artery 
of ivhich passed through aJ-flijar. For about fifty years prior to 
the birth of the Prophet, the Abysslnians had their rule estab¬ 
lished in al-Vamanp and in the year of his birth we find them 
at the gates of Makkah threatening its precious Ka*bab with 

^ S« bduw* p. nS; cf. val i, p, Taban, 7>/rf.r, vo\. x, p. 74. 

* E. GLikur, MtfirtVuitgitt i/^r fBtiUn, 1S971, 
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destruction, Makkah itself wa3 the abode of an Abyssiniann 
presumably Christian, colony. Bilal,* whose stentorian voice 
won him the unique distinction of becoming the Prophet's 
muezzin, was an Abyssinian negro. The koranic refercnecs to 
the sea and its tempests (surahs 16 : 14, to : 23-4^ 24 + 4o)p which 
are characterized by unusual clarity and vividness* are an echo 
of the active maritime intercourse between al-I^ijaz and Abys¬ 
sinia. When the infant Moslem community was hard pressed by 
the pagan Quraj'sh it was to Abyssinia of all lands that they 
turned for refuge.* 

!n the century preceding the establishment of Islam* Zoroas- 
trian Persia was contesting wdth Ab^'ssinia for supremacy over 
aJ-Yaman. Knowledge of the military art of Persia w^as passing 
into Arabian possession from the south and also from the north 
through Persian Arabia^ with its capital al-Hirah. Tradition 
relates that it was Salmin the Persian who taught the Prophet 
how to dig a trench for the defenee of al-Madmah.* 

Abllirah, the Arab satellite of Persia^ was the main channel 
through which not only Persian cultural influences but* laterp 
Aramaean Nestorian influences percolated into the Arabia of 
pTC-Muhammad an days. As these Nestorians formed later the 
main link belw'een Hellenism and nascent fslami so now they 
acted as a medium for transmitting northern cultural ideaSp 
Aramaic, Persian and Hellenic, into the heart of pagan Arabia. 

lust such ap influence as the Nestorians of ahIJIrah had on 
the Arabs of the Persian border vras ejeerted by the Mono- 
physltes of Ghassanland upon the people of al-^ijaz. For four 
centuries prior to Islam these Syrianizcd Arabs bad been bring¬ 
ing the Arab world into touch not only with Syria but also w ith 
Byzantium. Such personal names as D^wud (David)* Sulay¬ 
man (Solomon), 'Isa (Jesus), were not uncommon among the 
pre-Islamic Arabians. 

^ Ha totnb U fdll ttandini; in DeUrtAftcUJ, 

* Such Ar, worda of Et}Llopk c»iri}^n ** fprcujif), (^ChruE^i 

diKipIc*), JaAnMMijm (hc!3, {tetyc), m^aJt (angel* 

odjfifwdly Hcb.), (holy 

(SaUn), point to Clkrii^ian Abyssinian inllucnt^ ovtr Moslem l.lijSx. AI^Siiye|i 
cil^r* in tb- j8 of hil (Caifo, 1925), voL i, pp. I35'4lp * l8 foreign words in 

iht Koran. 

■ Sre IkImw, p. 117. Ar. (swokI),(P aradisic, jS i ujy; 2^ : ll), 
nJJlJ iflr, lo|! 4), (qbstaiJcr *ilr ^E31 102; 55 i lo; 25: 55), 

(jptijfct, *&r, ”6: t7i *fT b<:Sow, p. 667), etc., aw of Persian derivation. 
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This northf^rn influencephowever^should not be ovcr-estLmatcdj 
for neither (he Monophysite nor the Nestorian church had 
enough vitality to make its religious ideas contagious. The 
material collected by Pere Cheikho* docs not suffice to show that 
Christianity' had struck deep root anywhere in North Arabia^ 
yet it reveals many pre-lalamic poets as familiar with certain 
floating Christian ideas and Christian terms. A considerable 
number of Aramaic words passed into the ancient Arabic 
vocabulary." 

The monotheism affecting Arabia was not entirely of the^Thfl 
Christian ty'pe. Jewish colonies flourished in aTMadlnah and 
various oases of northern al-Hijai.’ Al-Jumahi S45) devotes 
a section of his biographies^ to the Jewish poets of al-Madmah 
and its environs. A/-AgAdni cites a number of Jewish poets of 
Arabia* But the only supposedly Jewish poet who left us a 
ditifdri was al-Samaw'al (Samuel) h* of al-Ablaq near Tayma\ a 
contemporary of Imru’-al-Qays. His poetry^ however* has nothing 
lo differentiate it from the current heathen type^ and therefore 
al-Samaweal's Judabm has been rightly suspected. In aJ-Yaman 
Judaism is supposed to have attained the dignity of a state 
religion under the aegis of dhu-NuwSs. 

In summing up it may be safely stated that al-ljijai in the 
century preeetling the mission of Muhammad was ringed about 
with influcncGSi intellectual, religious and material radiating 
from Byzantine, Syrian (Aramaean)^ Persian and Abyssinian 
centres and conducted mainly through Ghassanid, Lpakhmid and 
Vamanite channels; but it cannot be asserted that al-lj^ijaz was 
in such vital contact with the higher civtlisation of the north as 
to transform Its native cultural aspect* Then too, although 
Christianity did And a footing In Najran* and Judaism in a|- 
Yaman and al-ljijiz* neither seems to have left much of an 
impression on the North Arabian mind- Nevertheless the anti- 

^ 2 plfl. (ik'irat, ii, J 9 i 9 i 19^3): 

rt/- iV^yrdml^aAf 1 rola. (BcirEltp 1^90). 

* fttwl AfM (diurchji dtam^aA and (inug^, piutur^L (mooli), 

{eltinf), (watchman}^ Mir {yokr)fJadiidrt CAETrr)^ firndil gunp^ imgin- 

dly Ladn are iHuitmtioliii, Latib fidiirKm ^>'ndC ^^is/ra and Wniem 

Aranmic ^afra fram which Arehic (cAatle, pqln^erll WiU re-Entn^duerd 

IFitO EuTopr in the form of llali^n reW/f/a, Sponiih a/fJtar. 

* /{Arff (Gabrirl), mrd4 (reir^latioB* ch^iptcr),(mmt powerful ji* 

Hc^tirew wonli in the ArnUc vombylur. 

* J. irdS (Lc>TJefi, 191b), ppr 7074, 

*' /yhi'JM a/-Samati'*s/y, Snd rd.j ed. Chrikhc flMrut. 19WJ. 
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quated paganism of the peninsula seems to have rtached the 
point where il failed any longer to meet the splntiial deman^ 
of the people and was outgrown by a dissattshed group who 
developed vague monotheistic ideas and went by the name of 
Hanlfs^i Umayyah ibn-abi-al-^alt (t 6*4), through his iwther 
a second cousin of the Prophet, and Waraqah ibn-Nawfal, a 
cousin of Khadijah, were such Banifs, though several sources 
make Waraqah a Christian. On the political side the organized 
national life developed in early South ^abia was now y 
disrupted^ Anarchy prevailed in the political realm as it did m 
the religious. The stage was set, the moment was psy chological, 
for the rise of a great religious and national leader. 


1 Lowi-««rd from Ammaie tfarougli N»h*fiMaii- S. A, Fori* wd H. W* 
J^ntdoftht PtiaHtH OritMlal ,TOt. KW {19»)< PP* ’’‘ J’ 
n* Fmm </ tAe QkPJM (Bawd*, 1938I. pp. na ia- F^cruwh^v- 

ind^iopiirtic rSewdi wU1 probably ctrofinn the InHwat* 

of NolMtsi«*0 cuktift not only cm Islarrt but hIbo cm wh OmfliiAluty. 
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CHAPTER VIH 


MUIJAMMAIJ THE PROPHET OF ALLAH 


In or About A.D. 571 a child was born to the Qura>»Bh at 
Makkah and was given hy hb mother a name which may 
remain for ever uncertain. liis tribe called him al-Amln^ (the 
faithful), apparently an honorific title. The form which his 
name takes in the Koran ( 3 :t 3 ®j 13 4^ ^ 47 -^) 

Mu(:iarnmad ■andonce(6i :6) Ahmad. In popular usage he is 
Muhammad (highly praised)—-a name borne by more maJe 
children than any other. Thcfaaby^s father/AbduIlah^died before 
his birth; the mother, Aminah, when he was about sist years old. 
It therefore fell to the lot of his grandfather, ^Abd-al-Muttalib, 
to bring up the bojv s-^d after the grandfather^s death the duly 
devolved upon his paternal uncle abu-T^^>h. 


Qurayih 

Qufiijy 

I 

'Abd Mattaf 

_ I 

I 1 

'Abd-Shxnu Hishim 

tTmnyyah * Abd'dl" J^S 

( 1 “^1 

At-'AbbSs •AbdullaVi Abu-TSlib 

MU^IaUhAD 'Ali 


When twelve years old, Jt b related, Muhammad accompamed 
his uncle and patron abu-Talib on^ caravan journey to Syria, 
in the course of which he met a Christian monk to whom legend 
has given the name Bahfra, 

Though the only one of the world prophets to be bcjm within 
the full light of hbtory, Muhammad is but little known to us in 

' Iba-lllihiin, p- IJ 5 ; Yo'qUhi, Vul. li, p. (fl; Mu'dili, vol. iv, p. 07. 

■ Xunr occun in * iSoulli At*Wc iiiKri|rtt<.B. Ctrfui 
pm iv, 1. ii, p. 104. 
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his early life: df his struggle for a livelihoodis efforts towards 
seif-fulhlinent and his gradual and painful realization of the 
great task awaiting him wt have but few reliable reports. The 
first record of his life was undertaken by ibn-Ishlq, who died 
in Baghdad about a.h. 150 {767) anti whose biography of the 
Prophet has been preserv'ed only in the later recension of ibn- 
Hisham^ who died in Egypt about a.h. ( 333 )- Other than 
Arabic sources for the life of the Prophet and the early period 
of nascent Islam we have none. The first Byzantine chronicler 
to record some facts about "the ruler of the Saracens and the 
pseudo-prophet’^ was Theophancs^ in the early part of the ninth 
century'. The first reference to Muhammad in Syriac occurs in a 
seventh century' work.* 

With his marriage at the age of twenty-five to the wealthy and 
high-minded widow Khadijah^ fifteen years his senior, Muhnm- 
mad steps upon the threshold of clear history. Khadijah w'as a 
Qurayshlte and, as a ivelUto-do merchant's widow, was conduct¬ 
ing business independently and had taken young Muhammad 
into her employ. As long as this lady with her strong personality 
and noble character lived, Muhammad would have none other 
for a wife. 

The competence which tiow entered into tlie economic life of 
Muhammad, and to which there is a clear koranic* referencCj 
gave him leisure and enabled him to pursue his own inclinations. 
He Was then often noticed secluding himself and engaging in 
meditation within a little cave (jgAdr) on a hill outside of Makkah 
called It was in the course of one of these periods of 

distraction caused by doubts and yearning after the truth that 
Muhammad heard inGhar Hira^ a voice* commanding: ^'Recite 
thou in the name of thy Lord w'ho creaied^’^ etc,* This was hh 
first revelation. The Prophet had received his call. The night 
of that day was later named *The Night of Power" 
yWry and fixed towards the end of Ramadan (610), WTicn after 
a brief interval following his call to the prophetic office, 

the second vision camc^ Muhammad^ under the stress of great 


» A. voU i, (Lapziu, 146 (icxtl 

1 Siiiira]]L 0.1 r 

* See Ibeatitm RiTAr td-l/oFamajfif {Cairo, vol. L 

* AI-BuktiaH, (RulfLqi, 1396), rc[, t, p. 

* Kor»li9ti: l-S- ^ Koran 97: I, 
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cmotioUp rtishcd home in alarm artel asked his wife to put some 
covers on him, whereupon these words descendedthou^ 
enwrapped in thy mantle! Arise and warn"^4^ The voices varied 
and sometimes came like the reverberating of bells'" (/alfalai 
a/-/aras),^ but later, in the Madinese surahs, l>ecafne one voice, 
identified as that of Jibril (Gabriel),^ 

In his call and message the Arabian Muhammad was as | 
truly prophetic as any of the Hebrew prophets of the Old J 
Testament* God is one4 He is al!-pow“erfuL He is the creator of ' 
the universe- There i$ a judgment day. Splendid rew^ards in i 
Paradise await those who cam" out God's commandsp and ; 
terrible punishment in bell for those who disregard them. Such 
was the gist of his early message. 

Consecrated and fired by the new- task which he felt called 
upon to perform as the messenger of Allah, Mui;iammad 

now went among his own people teaching, preachings delivering 
the newT message. They laughed him to scornn He turned 
tia^Z/nr (Koran 67 : 26; Jl : JO, 51)1 warner^ prophet of doom^ 
seeking to effect his purpose by vivid and thrilling description of 
the Jo>"s of Paradise and the terrors of hell, even threatening hb 
hearers with imminent doom. Short, crispi expressive and im¬ 
pressive were hJs early revelations* the Makkan surahs. 

As glorifier of his Lord* admonisher to his people, messenger 
and prophet {t£ah~)of Allah, Muhammad was gaining few- con¬ 
verts. Khadijah, his wife, predbposed through the influence of 
her Hanif^ cousin Waraqah ibn-Nawfah '^'as ibe first of the few 
w^ho responded to his call. Muhammad’s cousin ^Ali and his 
kinsman abn-Bakr followed. But abu-Sufyan, representing the 
aristocratic and influential LTma>"yad branch of Quraysh, stood 
adamant. What they considered a heresy seemed to run counter 
to the best economic interests of the Quraysh as custodians of 
al-Ka^bah, the pantheon of multitudinous deities and centre of a 
pan-Arabian pilgrimage* 

As new^ recruits, mainly from among the slave and lower 
classes, l>egan to swell the ranks of the believers, the ridicule 
and sarcasm which had hitherto been used unsparingly on the 
part of the Quraysh were no longer deemed effective as weapons^ 

' Konm 74 r I *^s?- 

* DuklhUri, voL, i, p. 3,1. TI. CamjMLK ihc call <il InlAh ^: I Tvf Aadr^f, 

iriM (GvIlitlKenp I'P. 39 

^ Cr ibo-Hiilmm, pp. I2i, ^45. 
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it became nectary to resort to active persecutiorL. These 
new nieastjitrs resulted in the migration to Abyssinia of eleven 
Makkan families followed in 615 by some eighty-three otherSi 
chief among whom was that of " Uthman ibm^Affln. Theihnigr^ 
found asylum in the domain of the Christian Negus, who was 
unbending in his refusal to deliver them into the hands of their 
oppressors.^ Undaunted through these dark daj^ of persecution 
by the temporary" loss of so many followers, Muhammad fear¬ 
lessly coiuinued to preach and by persuasion convert men from 
the worship of the many and false gods to that of the one and 
true God, Allah. The revelations did not cease to *“descend”H 
He who had marvelled at the Jews and Christians having a 
'"scripture" was determined that hb people, too, should have 
one. 

Soon *Umar ibn-al-Khattab, destined to play a leading role 
in the establishment of the Islamic state, w'as enrolled in the 
service of Allah. About three years before the Hijrah the faith¬ 
ful Khadijah died, and a little later died abu-Talib, w ho, though 
he never professed Islam, stood firm to the end in defence of his 
brother's son, his prot^g(5. Within this pre-Hijrah period there 
wiso falls the dramatic tsrd\^ that nocturnal journey in which the 
Prophet is said to have been instantly transported from a!-Ka*bah 
to Jerusalem preliminary to hb ascent to the seventh 

heaven. Since it thus served as the terrestrial station on this 
memorable journey, Jerusalem, already sacred to the jews and 
Chrbtians, has become and remained the third holiest city after 
Makkah and al-Madinah in the Moslem world. EmbeMished by 
later accretions this miraculous trip still forms a favourite theme 
in mystic circles in Persia and Turkey, and a Spanbh scholar^ 
considers it the original source of Dante's Divifit^ Comedy. That 
the memory of al-lsra’ is still a living, moving force in Islam 
is illustrated by the serious disturbance of August 1929, in 
Palestine, centring on the Wailing Wall of the jew^ in Jerusalem, 
which the Moslems consider the ha I ting-place of the Buraq/ 

^ lbi]-IIUhIkra« pp. cf.4t)Ti'S(ii'd, vti], i, pt. 1 , pp. 

■ Koran 17 11; DukMkn, vul, iv, pp, ijti; ^-EnRliiLwi, JawjtrffA 

(Cairo, toI. ii, pp. 16^7^; ftl-ICtMiiirh, A/iiAU/ {Si. 

vol, il, pp, 124*9. 

* Aiin^ h/am Md /Ajf Btrt/tt tVwirfJFi Ir. 11. f>miclrrl£ma (London 19*6) 

^ ProLaLly fioni At. lighuiift|T PalcitiaLitki cdl th^ wmilmi; pU« 
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the winged horse with a %vomaii*5 face and peacock's tail on 
which Muhammad joumeyed heavenward. 

AtHiin 620 some Yathdbites, mainly of the Khazraj tribe* met 
Muhammad at the 'UkaK fair and grew^ hnerested in what he had 
to say^= Two years later a deputation of about seventy-five men 
invited him to make Yathrib (al-Madinah) his honie^ hoping 
thereby to secure a means for reconciling the hostile Aws and 
Khazraj. In aUMadliiah the Jews, who w^cre looking forward to 
a Messiah^ had evidently predisposed their heathen compatriots 
in favour of such a claimant as Muhammad. Having paid a 
futile propagandist visit to al-Ta'if and believing his cause lost 
in his native town, Muhammad allow^ed two hundred followers 
to elude the vigilance of the Quraysli and slip quietly into al- 
Madlnahf his mother's native city; he himself followed and 
arrived there on September 24,622. Such was the famous hegira 
{hijrafy) —not entirely a ^’flight" but a scheme of migration care¬ 
fully considered for some two years. Seventeen years later the 
Caliph ^Umar designated that lunar year (beginning July 16) in 
which the Hi)rah took place as the official starting-point of the 
Moslem era.^ 

The Hijrah^ with w'hich the Makkan period ended and the 
Madlficse period began* proved a turning-point in the life of 
Muhammad. Leaving the city of his birth as a despised prophet, 
he entered the city of his adoption as an honoured chief. The 
seer in him now' recedes into the background and the practical 
man of politics comes to the fore. The prophet is gradually over¬ 
shadowed by the statesman^ 

Taking advantage of the periods of "holy truce" and anxious 
to offer sustenance to the Emigrants {muAdjiritit) the Madinese 
Moslemsj now' termed Art^ar (Supporters)* under the leadership 
of the netv chief intercepted a summer caravan on its return from 
Syria to Makkaht thus striking at the most vital point in the life 
of that commercial metropolis. The caravan leader abu-Sufyan 
had got wind of the scheme ami sent to Makkah for aid* The 
encounter between the reinforced Makkan caravan and the 
Madinesc tf5ok place at Badr. twenty miles sourh-wTSt of al- 
Madinah, in Ramadan, A.D. 624, and, thanks to the inspiring 
leadership qf the Prophet* reaulied tn the coinpiele victor^' of 
three hundred Moslems over a thousand Makkans* However 

* jAbaji, vot. I, PP- ttfo; Mu'iXdi, tuL ij* p. 53. 
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uriimportAni in itself as a military engagement,^ this Ghazwat 
Badr laid the foundation of Muhamtnad’s temporal power, 
Islam had won its first and decisive military Yictory. The victory 
itself was interpreted as a divine sanction of the new faith.* The 
spirit of discipline and contempt of death manifested at this first 
armed encounter of Islam proved characterblic of it in all its 
later and greater conqucsls. It is true that in the following 
year (625) the MaJekans under abu-Sufyin avenged at Ubud 
their defeat and even wounded the Prophet, but their triumph 
was not to endure. Islam recovered and passed on gradually 
from the defensive to the offensivep and its propagation seemed 
always assured, flitherto it had been a religion within a state; 
in al-Madinahp after Badr^ it passed into something more than 
a state religion—it itself became the state. Then and there Islam 
came to be what the world lias ever since recognized it to bc^ 
a militant polity. 

In 627 the “confederates^^ consisting of Makkans 

with Bedouin and Abyssinian mcrcenaricSp were again measuring 
swords with the Madlnese. Heathenbm was once more arrayed 
against Allah. On the advice of a Persian follower* Salman,* 
as we are told, Muhammad had a trench* dug round al- 
Madmah. Disgusted with this innovation in warfare* which 
struck the Bedouin miscellany as the most unsportsmanlike 
thing they had ever seenp the besiegers withdrew at the end of a 
month after the loss of some twenty men on both sides,* After 
the siege had been raised Muhammad conducted a campaign 
against the Jews for ^^siding with the confederalwhich 
resulted in the killing of six hundred able-bodied men of their 
leading tribe^ the hanu-Quray^ah, and the expulsion of the rest. 
The Emigrants were then established on the date plantations 
thus made ownerless.* The banu-Quray^ah were the first but 
not the last body of Islam's foes to be offered the alternative of 
apostasy or death. The year before, Muhammad had sent into 
exile the banu-al’-NadlT/ another Jewish tribe of abMadinah. 
The Je^rs of Khaybar were expelled from their fertile oasis 
north of al-Madinah in 629 (a.H. 7). 

^ Al AVuqjdS (f -Ji) iSerotM moF^ thiui a. tliifd of hU p|T^ i ] 

to Dadr and ib hewv * Kami J ; 1: tf|, H ‘ 4 ; 

■ Cf. Jo»cf llDTovitz in Drr Vtj|. xii ^1911), pp. I78‘S3. 

* At. fmin Pcr.1. dtRl thtnujih Anmiait. 
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In this MadTncsc period the Arabianization, the n-ationaUza- 
tion. of fslaiti was effected* The new prophet broke off with 
both Judaism and Christianity; Friday was substituted for 
Sabbath* the ijiiAdn (call from the rntnarct) wa3 decreed in place 
of trumpets and gong>, Ramad*!^ was fixed as a memth of fasting, 
the (the direction to be obsei^^ed during the ritual prayer) 

was changed from Jerusalem^ to Makkah^ the pilgrimage to 
aUKa'bah was authorized and the kissing of the Black Stone— 
a pre-Islamic fetish—sanclioncd- 

In 62B Muhammad led a body of [400 believers to the city 
of his birth and exacted the pact of al-Idudaybiyah, in which 
Makkans and Moslems were treated on equal terms,* This treaty 
practically ended the war of Muhantmad w^ith his people^ the 
Qurayshn Among other membens of this tribe. Khalid ibn-al- 
Walid and "Amr ibn-ab"As ^A ji). destined to become the tW'O 
mighty swords of militant I slant;, w^ere about this time received 
as recruits to the great cause. Two years later, towards the end 
of January 630 S), the conquest of Makkah w'as complete. 

Entering its great sanctuary' Muhammad smashed the many idols, 
said to have numbered three hundred and sixty^^ exclaiming: 
‘Truth hath come, and falsehood hath vanished!" “ The people 
themselves, how'ever, w^ere treated with special magnanimity'.* 
Hardly a triumphal entry' in ancient annals is comparable to ihis, 

h was probably about this tfme^ that the territory around 
the Kabbah was declared by Muhammad Aaram (forbidden* 
sacred)p and the passage in surah 9 : 2S was revealed which tvas 
later interpreted as prohibiting all non-Moslems from approach¬ 
ing it. This verse was evidently intended to forbid only the 
polytheisLs from drawing nigh to the Ka'hah at the rime of the 
annual pilgrimage. The injunction as interpreted Is still effect- 
ivc.* No more than fifteen Christiati-bom Europeans have thus far 
succeeded in s&:‘ing the two Holy Ciries and escaping with their 
lives. The first was Ludovico di Varthcnia of Bologna^ in 1503. 

* Cf. I KlRf^n S ; Dan. 6 i lo. 

* Elaluilhuri, pp. iritti* pp, iK'frn 

* fhdr p. 4n - llitri, p. 66; ef. Koran 17 : S3. * Waqidi, p, 416. 

* Dm-Sfl'il. V<«1. ii, pt. n }>. 99? cf* liijHiiiwi, /fifny4fr^ VoL i* p, 3 S 3 J, ro, 

* MuliammstEl l-ahlb tiJ'Batanuni. d/(Cairt>, p. 47. 

* Jk dlxUfcd CkIk tSuf widdy rpread EuFop^^^in kRctid that M ij^min;kd'« bodv 
Uy j-yipimdcd m th* ftir wmrwhrrc ah^vc Mufciaii, Sw TA^ Tretpr/i t/ 

di j'jf Andia £>tif!rta AroAra If. J. W, Jonti 
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and nmong the latest were an En^HsKman^ Eldon Rutter,^ and 
a Hungarian, Julius Germanus.* The most interesting was un¬ 
doubtedly Sir Richard Burton (1^53).^ 

in A.U. g Muhammad stationed a garrison at Tabukj on 
the frontier of Ghassanlandp and without a single engage¬ 
ment concluded treaties of peace with the Christian chief of 
Aylah (ah*Aqabah) and the Jewish tribes in the oases of 
Maqna, Adhruh and abjarba* to the south.* The native Jews and 
Christians were taken under the protection of the newly arising 
Islamic cammunit)^ in consideration of a payment later called 
This act set a precedent far-rcaching in its consequences. 

This year g { 63'^''30 called the "year of delegations^^ 
(siUiai During it delegations Hocked from near and 

far to offer allegiance to the prince-prophet. Tribes joined out 
of convenience if not conviction, and Islam contented itself 
v^dth exacting a verbal profession of faith and a payment of 
(poor tax). The large number of Bedouins who joined the 
new order may be surmised from a saying attributed to "Umar, 
“The Bedouins are the raw' material of Is]am"'K Tribes and 
districts w hich had sent no representatives before sent them now. 
They came from distant "Uman* IJadramavi't and al-Vaman. 
The TayjT sent deputies and so did the Hamdan and Kindah. 
Arabia, which had hitherto never Ixjwed to the w'tll of one man, 
seemed now^ inclined to be dominated by Muhammad and be 
incorporated into his new scheme, [ts heathenism w'as yielding 
to a nobler faith and a higher morality. 

In the tenth Moslem year Muhammad entered Lriumphantly 
at the head of the annual pilgrimage into his new'religious capital, 
Makkah. This proved his last visit and w'as therefore styled "The 
farew'cll pilgrimage^'. Three months after his return to al- 
Madfnah, he unexpectedly took ill and died complaining of 
severe headache on June 8^ 632. 

To the Madinese period in the life of the Prophet belong the 
lengthy and more verbose surahs of the Koran which contain^ 
in addition to the religious law's governing fasting and alms¬ 
giving and prayer, social and political ordinances dealing with 
marriage and divorce and the tneatment of slaves, prisoners of 
war and enemies. On behalf of the slave, the orphan, the weak 

* ArijAia, 2 , i (128). ■ [ ttef Nn, 1 

* /VrfPM/ X^rratiT^ t/a ta *iwd . 3 ™li, Jan,^ 

^ Biilidhuri, pp. 59 = Hitii, pp. 9^* 
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and the oppressed wc find the legislation of hiiti who was himself 
once a poor orphan cspecialljr benevolent.^ 

Even in the height of his glory Muhammad led, as in hts 
days of obscurity, an tjnpretcnlbus life in one of those clay 
houses consisting, as do all old-fashioned houses of present-day 
Arabia and Syria, of a few rooms opening ifito a court>'ard and 
accessible only therefrom. He was often seen mending his own 
clothes and w^as at all times wirhin (he reach of his people. The 
little he left he regarded as slate property. Some for love, othen: 
for political reasons* he took about a dozen wives, among whom 
his favourite was 'A^ishah, the young daughter of abu'Bakr. 
By Khad^ah he had a number of children* none of whom 
Survived him except FaTimahp the famous spouse of ^All. Muhani- 
mad mourned bitterly the loss of his infant son Ihrahtm> bom 
lo him by Mary* a Christian Copt+ '"Serious or trivial, his daily 
behaviour has instituted a canon which millions observ'e at this 
day with conscious mimicry. No one regarded by any section of 
the human race as Perfect Man has been imitated so minutely."'^ 

Out of the religious eomtnunity of abMadTnah the later and 
larger state of Islam arose. This new community of Emigrants 
and Supporters was established on the basis of religion as the 
Ummat (congregation of) Allah. This was the first attempt in the 
history of ^Arabia at a social organization with religion, rather 
than blood, as its basis. Allah was the personification of state 
supremacy. His Propheh as long as he lived, was His legitimate 
vicegerent and supreme ruler on earth. As such^ Muhammad* in 
addition to his spiritual function, exercised the same temporal 
authority that any chief of a state might exercise. All within this 
community^ regardless of tribal aHiliatton and older loyalties, 
were now brethren at least in principle. These arc the words of 
the Prophet in his noble serm^on at the "farewell pilgrimage’^: 

O ye men I harken unto my words and take ye them to heart! Know 
ye ihat every Moslem is a brothei unto every other Atoslcm* and that 
ye are now one brotherhood. It is not legitiimte for any one of ypu^ 
therefore, to appropriate unlo himself anything ihaL belongs lo his 
brother unless it is willingly given him by that brother.^ 

Thus by one stroke the most vital hand of Arab relationship* 

1 2 i tj2^ 316-19; 4 : 40; 9 i 60. 24 r 35; l 0- Cniniijlt Robert 

TJkt 4 ^>r>/ / 4 jaij 1^ fAr Q^r^fr [925IF. 

■ l>. G. ilagiirth, (Ojtfard, p. 33. 

* [bn-Hidvant, p. 9*9; cf- Wi^idl. pp, 4jj 4- 
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that of tribal kin^hipi was replaced by a new bond^ that of 
faith; a sort of Pax [slamtca was instituted for Arabia. The 
new comm unity was to have no priesthood ^ no hierarchy, 
no central see. Its mosque its pubJic forum and military 
drill ground as well as its place of common ivorship. The 
leader in prayer, the irndr/t, was also to be commander in 
chief of the army of the faithful, who were enjoined to protect 
one another against the entire Avorld. Ail Arabians w^ho remained 
heathen were outside the pale, almost outlaws, tsiam cancelled 
the past* Wine (i/tamrf from Aramaic) and gambling —next to 
women the two indulgences dearest to the Arabian heart—w'ere 
abolished in one verse.^ Singings almost equally attractivep was 
frowned upon. This contrast between the old order and the new 
was vi^ddly drawn by the apocryphal words put in the mouth of 
JaTar ibn-abi-Taiibj the spokesman of the Moslem emigrants to 
Abyssinia. Said JaTar to the Negust 

J^hillyah people were we, worshipping idols^ feeding on dead 
animals practising imniorality^ deserting our families and 

violating the covenant terms of mutual proiection^ with the strong 
among us devouring the weak. Such our state until Allah sent unto 

U5 a messenger from amongst ourselves w^hose ancestry we know and 
whose veracity^ Mclity and purity we recognize. He k was who sum¬ 
moned us to AUah in order to prdfrss Him as one and worship Him 
olonc^ discarding whatever stones and idols we and our forbears before 
lis worshipped in His stead. He moreover commanded us to be truihftil 
in our talk, to render to others what is due them^ to stand by our families 
and to refrokt from doing wrong and shedding blood, lie forbade com- 
mitling fornication, bearing false witness^ depriving ihe orphan of his 
legitimate right and speaking ill of chaste women. He enjoined on us 
the worship of AllaJi olone^ associating with Him no other* He also 
ordered lls to observe prayer, pay zak&h [alms} and practise fasting.^ 

From al-Madinah the Islamic theocracy spread all over Arabia 
and later encompassed the larger part of Western Asia and 
North Africa- The community of al-Madinoh was in miriiature 
the subsequent community of Islam. 

Within a brief span of mortal life Muhammad called forth 
out of unpromising matertal a nation never united before, in a 

^ Konin 5 : 91. Tbc hid nn unti-bacciiic ddty, 

* CL Kor-ui 2 I i 6 S. 

■ Fa^iHne wu^ ofdnicirfid iia [ht MBnilneic period, long nSltf iHc iiiigr«' 

titax; ICornn 2 1 tJVi *83. p. 11^. 
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country ih^t was hitherto but a geographical expression; estab¬ 
lished a religion which in vast areas superseded Christianity and 
Judaism and still claims the adherence of a goodly portion of the 
human race; and laid the basis of an empire that was soon to 
embrace within its far-flung boundaries the fairest provinces of 
the then civilised world. Himself an unschooled man,^ Muham¬ 
mad was nevertheless responsible for a book still considered by 
onc-cighih of mankind as the embodiment of all science^ wisdom 
and theology. 

* Konuik irwMi {j: i 9 ),whEcliSuiint (orthodox) M^nu intcnmt "lllitEnilc'% 
fi e 4 i|^mhrd bjiT toI. iii, p, 143,01 dde nmong liic AraLloji pobthciili, 
wba JmvE && rEvdiiJJdn. Critical ichobn p&iM out thwl in ihe Konm {ft 156; 
3: ^ j i) ihc term U ii*«l ol if id oppoMlii^ to aAi (Ifac peapk of tJw 

&Hik) ud «Ivcm1iJ thcrerorE bti tdkcti to n3«iii ooe tumble |o the bnly si^p|ur«i 
, rr?eakrd rdigionii- Ulrali ^5 : i* quoted u MubimmiLd^t 

ibllliy to write Ar4bio. 
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THE KORAN THE BOOK OF ALLAH 


The year following' the death of MyhamrnadT according to the 
orthodox abu-flakr, on the recominendation of ^Umar, 

who had observed that the Koran memoriters were 

becoming extinct^ ordered that the scattered portions of the 
Koran be collected. Zayd ibn-Thabit of ahMadmahp formerly 
Muhammad's secret ary, was entruslcd with the lask^ Fragments 
from *Viba of palm-leaves and tablets of w^hite stone and from 
the breasts of men"' ^ were brought together and a text w^as con¬ 
structed, In the caliphate of ^Uthman (644—56) various readings 
in the current copies arose^ due mainly to the defective nature of 
Kufic script; "Uthman accordingly appointed in 651 the same 
Zayd as chairman of the committee on revision, Abu-Bakr*s copy, 
then in the custody of flaf^ah^ daughter of ^(Jmar and one of 
Muhammad's widows^ was used as a basis. The original codex of 
the fresh version was kept in al-Madfnah; ’ three copies of this 
text were made and forwarded to the three military camps in 
Damascus, ab Basrah and al-Kufah, and all othei^ wcredestroycd+ 

The modern scholarly vicw% however, doubts whether abu- 
Bakr ever made an ofliciai recension and maintains that" Uthmin 
found several metropolitan codices in Arabia, Syria and ab'Iraq 
with divergent readings. "Uthman canonisEcd the MadTnah codex 
and ordered all others destroyed. The text was finally fixed by 
the two vkirs ibn-MuqIah and Ibn-'Tsa in 933 w^ith the help of 
the learned ibn-MujShid. Ibn-Mujahid admitted seven readings, 
which had developed because of lack of vowel and diacritical 
marks, as canonical.* 

The Moslem view^ is that the Koran is the word of Allah 

* Kllalib, if J4J^ 

Tllin ’Copy is nJil 1» have hmi by the TuHiiftli aythnritin ti:» Empemf 

W'illliLin 11, Sw VcrHilSei Treaty^ Pt. VHI^ S«, 11, wt, 

* Aftltuf Jpffrry^ rAt iltJijufy ^ iAt Tj-jrf iA* 

I937)» pp. I'lO; cf. HirMbfrld, A^rw JitifonrAtj miif fAt 

Aju’jrjij a/ iAi^ {^LcHudon, pp. LjS nf. 
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dictfitcd through Gabriel to Mubammad from afi archel>'pe pre¬ 
served in rhe seventh heaven (surs. 43-3* 5^: 7 ^ 9 p 85:31-2),^ Not 
only is the meaning therefore inspired but every word, every letter. 

'I he arrangement of the sOrahs (koranic chapters) ia mechanic 
cal, in the order of their length. The Makkan surahs, about 
ninety in number and belonging to the period of struggle, are 
mostly shorty incisive, fiery^ impassioned in style and replete 
with prophetic feeling. In them the oneness of Allah, His attri¬ 
butes, the ethical duties of man and the coming retribution 
constitute the favourite themes. The Madmese surahs, the 
remaining twenty-four (about one^third of the contents of the 
Koran) which "were sent down'" In the period of victory, 

are mostly long, verbose and rich in legislative material. !n 
them theotogicai dogmas and ceremonial regulations relating to 
the institution of public prayer, fasting, pilgrimage and the 
sacred months are laid down. They moreover contain laws 
prohibiting wine, pork and gambling; fiscal and military ordin¬ 
ances relating to alms-giving (iraA^) and holy war (jiAdd); 
civil and criminal laws regarding homicide, retaliation, theft, 
usur)*, marriage and divorce, adultery, inheritance and the 
freeing of slaves. Surahs 2, 4 and 5 contain most of this legisla¬ 
tive material. The often-quoted prescription for marriage (sur. 
4:3)® limit rather than introduce the practice of polygamy. 
Critics consider the statutes relating to divorce (4 : 24, 33 :4s, 
2 : 229) the most objectionable, and those about the treatment of 
slaves, orphans and strangers (4 : 2> 3i 40’ 16 : 73; 24 : 33) the 
most humane portions of Islamic legislation. The manumission 
of slaves is inculcated as something most pleasing to God and 
regarded as an expiation for many a ain. Flashes of the old 
eloquence and prophetic spark appear hens and there in the 
Madincse surahs* as in sDrah 24,* Among the noblest verses of 
the Koran are surah 2 : 1 72* 256. 

Almost ail the historical narratives of the Koran have their 
biblical parallels w^ith the exception of a few purely Arabian 
stories relating to ^Ad and Tham^d, Luqmaji, the ^'owners of 
the elephant"', and two others alluding to Alexander the Great 
(/s&mtdar and to the ""Seven Sleepers" — all 

i Consult rdl. n, pp. J96. ■ CL siir. 70: 1^30. 

* Use \cMt ill thia auniK dcalmf with tight Ijrtmr Zoftmatiiiili influrtiw. 

* riiir. iG:S3 tnf.j 3ic mms. to N with a ditiElc mtumiisiall. 

Dan. S ; 3, II, hiu a clc«r rdrrenirc to Alcjcandtr. 
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of which receive but very brief mention- Atitong the Old Testa¬ 
ment characters* Adam* Noah* Abraham ‘ (ftientioned about 
seventy times in twenty-five different surahs and having his 
name as a title for surah [4)1 Ishmael, Lot* Joseph (to w'hom 
surah 12 is dedicated), Moses (whose name occurs in thirty-four 
different surahs), Saul, David, Solomon, Hlijah, Job and Jonah 
(whose name surah 10 bears) figure prominently, I he story of 
the creation and fall of Adam is cited five times, the flo( 5 d eight 
and Sodom eight. In fact the Koran shows more parallelUin to 
the Pentateuch than to any other part of the Bible. 

All these narratives are used didactically, not for the object of 
telling a story but to preach a moral, to teach that God in former 
times has always rewarded the righteous and punished the 
wicked. The story of Joseph is told in a most interesting and 
realistic vray. The variations in this and in such other instances 
as the story of Abraham’s response to the call of the one true 
God (sQr. ai I 52 stry.) have their parallels In the midrasU, 
Talmud and other non-eanonical Jewish works.* 

Of the New Testament characters Zachariab, John the 
Baptist, Jesus Clsa) and Mary are the only ones emphasized. 
The last two names are generally associated. Mary the mother of 
Jesus is also the daughter of ImrSn and a sister of Aaron- 
Haman (Haman), the favourite of Ahasucrus,' is himself the 
minister of Pharaoh.* It is worthy of note that the Arabic forms 
of the names of the Old Testament characters seem to have come 
mainly through i^yriac (e-g- Nuh> Noah) and Greek (e.g. IlySs, 
Elias; Yunus, Jonah) rather than directly from Hebrew. 

A comparative study of the above koranic and biblical nar- 
ratives and such parallel passages as those that follow reveals 
no verbal dependence: sQr. a : 44-58 and Acts 7 • 3 ^* 53 ! 

2 : 273 and Matt. 6: 3 i 4 ! ^ ^ ' 5 ' 

24; 50 and Deur. 26: I4. 17: sur. 17 = 23-40 : 2-17, 

Dcut. 5 :6-21; sur. 21 ; 20 and Rev. 4 : 8; sflr. 25 : 3 and Matt. 


‘ tn till! Atiraiim liwomri ■ IlftiiXf, a .'[mlcm (*ur J : Co)- H* 

E» lidd ai MuhnHimnd’i i<W pre 4 «<W»T, llit ipiriftid Hiirrttor of Ulam 
4 : IJ4, 3 r 61) fuul the fowidcT ftf nl-Ka'lMhi : U8 n-v ), A» the "fnend 0 «l 
])« i« dtiJ iit the OVd Tntiimelil (I», 4' = J*. » *^^1. IS ! 7), the New Tcstamral (Jai. 

2 : . 21 ) iuul the Koran {4 - I ^ 4 }' , „ , , e-. 

* Con&ult TJk^ tdr fi- it. BcvijG aiui C. bihgvt -(Owford, sgijg), 


PP. 11^71. i L- L 

• Surti. ig : J : 31-4&' t-Hibcr 3 s t, 
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6 : 7; sOr. 36 : 53 and 1 Th. 4:16; sur* jg : 30 and Matt. 6 1 24: 
sSr. 42 ; ig and Gal. 6 : 7-9; sur. 48' 29 and Mk. 4 : 2S; and 
s£ir. 92 : iS and Lk. 1 [ : 41. The only passage which may lx: 
cnnsidcrcd a direct qiiotarion is surah 21 : 105, cf. Ps. 37^9. 
Others which hear striking re.semblafice are sur. 21 * 104 and 
Is. 34 ; 4; sur. 53 : 39-42 and Ezek. tS : 30 ^ sOr. 53 : 45 and 
I Sam. 2 : and sfir, jj : 49 and 1 Sam. 2 ; 7, Snch verses as 
ihofse dealing with an ^‘’eye for an eye'* (sur, 5 ■ 49 and Ex- 
21 -53'7)* the "'cameJ and the needle" (sui'- 7:38 and Matt. 19:24)1 
the *^housc built upon the sand" (sur. 9 ; tio and Matt, 7 : 24-7) 
and the '"taste of death for every man" {surs. 21 ; 36* 29: 571 
3 : 182 and Hcb. 9 : 27* 2 : 9, Matt, 16 : 28) e\ddently represent 
old Semitic proverbs and sayings common to both Ilebrew and 
Arabic. The parallels between Matthew' and the Makkan surahs 
seem particularly copious. Certain miraculous acts attributed to 
Jesus the childp such as speaking in the cradle (siir. 3 : 41) and 
creating birds out of clay (sur. 3 :43)^ recall similar acts recorded 
in the Apocryphal Gospels, including the InjH aI~Tufu/fyaA. 
The only conspicuous parallel with any of the contents of the 
Sacred books of Persia occurs in the picture of heaven and hell* 
sketched with a brush dipped in materialistic colours (sQr. 
56 ; 8-56), which has a counterpart in the late writings of the 
Parsis, The picture itself may have heen inspired by Christian 
miniatures or mosaics representing the gardens of Paradise w'ith 
figures of angels which were interpreted as being those of young 
men and young women. 

Though the youngest of the epoch-making books, the Koran' 
is the most widely read book ever wriitcn, for besides its use in 
worship, it is the text-book from which practically every Moslem 
learns to read Arabic. Other than the official translation into 
Turkish no authorized Moslem translation into a foreign language 
exists; but there arc unauthorized interlinear free translations 
by Moslems into several languages, including Persian. Bengali, 
Urdu, Marathi, Javanese and Chinese, In all, the Koran has 
been done into some forty languages,’ The words (77,934), the 

’ TTi^ tint Imiulnlion inlo . forrfpi knguaijr wni tJutt intc Latin k|iii||.ciirrg| 
(ra, 1141:) by t*cl«r iHe Vciitrflbt<', abbot of Cluny, who rented the service* of three 
Ctiiiition wholote ahd ns Arab, id nn nttElnftt lo refute Uie tjellcTi of Titkin. Jo 
KltRli^ t^f»nt tmiuiadoa appeirtnl in itki9 (I,ondon), "r-le Mr^rmii 
ttaiuJaltHl out of Arefaique into French; by [he Sirur Du dyer. . . . And nrtrly 
FftBtuhed, for tbe uliifBcttoo of »IJ that desipe [o loolt into the Tutkiih euitiei". 
Salt » ireiulotioD Cj" 34) from the origginal AniLie ht a tut>pttiiue influenced by ihc 
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verses (62^6) and even the letters '■ have been paLns- 

takingly counted. This unbounded reverence for The Book 
reached its climax in the later dogma that it is *'the uncreated 
word"* of God,an echo of the ^'Logos'' theor>'.* 'Xet none touchit 
but the piirided^” ^ In our own day the sight of a Moslem picking 
tip a piece of paper from the street and tucking it carefully into 
a hole in a wall—lest the name of Allah be on it—is not rare. 
The word Qur'an itself means rcciralion. lecturo, discourse. 
This book^ a strong, living voice, is meant for oral recitation and 
should be heard in the original to be appreciated^ No small 
measure of its force lies in its rhyme and rhetoric and in the 
cadence and sweep, which cannot be reproduced in translation 
without loss. Its length is four-fifths of that of the Arabic New 
Testanient^ The religious influence it exercises as the basis of 
Islam and the final authority in matters spiritual and ethical is 
only one side of the stoty\ Theology, jurisprudence and science 
being considered by Moslems as different aspects of one and the 
Same things the Koran becomes the scientific manual, the text- 
bookt for acquiring a liberal education. In such a school as al- 
Azhar, the largest Moslem university in the w orldt this book still 
holds its own as the basis of the whole curriculum. Its literary 
influence may be appreciated when we realize that it w^as due to 
it alone that the various dialects of the Arabic-s|>eakJng peoples 
have not fallen apart into distinct languages, as have the Romance 
languages- While today an Triqi may find it a little difficult 
fully to understand the speech of a Moroccan, yet he would have 
^0 difficulty in understanding his written language, since in 
both al-Traq and Morocco—as well as in Sjria, Arabia^ Egypt 
—the classical language modelled by the Koran Is followed 
closely every*wherei At the time of Muhammad tliere was no 
work of the first order in Arabic prose. The Koran was therefore 
the earliest, and has ever since remained the model, prose work- 
Its language is rhythmical and rhetorical, but not poetical. Its 
rhymed prose has set the standard which almost every conserva¬ 
tive Arabic writer of today consciously strives to imitate. 

l_:nSn v^.niun <if MttitncCi^Pi (169^); kodwcll'i flfcl) ammgti 

ihtsfjriharhrftcioJciElc^lb : t^rairF'B lri« rtproduw ihc Ofut,ta| rtav«ur; 

M.fcnniiaiilcc PjckUw^ri {1930) iuiir^isruf. Rirbui.l Bfll 

AtticmpiA a cridcal ftnimiiipcmcnt ttf iLc veWrir ThE carliat Afnbtc prtniing of llw 
Koran ™ doftr betw«n 14.S5 iMvl 1+99 hy dfl FigMini, 

* There areOthflr cnumrnitiani. ■ Cf. l: l* PiWr.S " Sir. 56:78. 


CHAPTER X 


ISLAM THE RELIGION OF SUBMISSION TO THE WILL OF 

ALLAH 




Of the three monotheistic religions developed bjr the Semites, 
the Islam of the Koran is the most characteristic and comes 
nearer the Judaism of the Old Testament than does the Christi* 
anity of the New Testament. It has such close affinities with both, 
however, that in the conception of many medieval European and 
Oriental Christians it sto^ as a heretic Christian sect rather 
than a distinct religion. In hb Divine Cvmedy Dante consigns 
Muhammad to One of the lower hells with all those “ sowers of 
scandals and schbm”. Gradually Islam developed into an in* 
dependent and distinct system of l^lief. TheKa'bah and Quraysh 
were the determining factors in this new orientation. 

In dealing with the fundamentals of their religion Moslem 
theologians distinguish between tmSn (religious belief), 'ibadSt 
(acts of worship, religious duty) and i^sSn (right-doing), all of 
which are included in the term din (religion)"Verily the 
religion with God is Islam,"* 

Imdn involves belief in God and in His angeb, His “books" 
and His messengers and in the last day. Its first and greatest 
dc^ma is; la Hdha illa-l-Ldh, no god whatsoever but Allah, In 
itnUn the conception of God stands supreme. In fact, over ninety 
per cent, of Moslem theology has to do with Allah. He is the one 
true God. The profession of His unity' receives its most pregnant 
expression in surah jis, God is the supreme reality, the pre- 
exbtent, the creator (surs. 16:3*17. 2 : 27-8), the ommsdent, 
omnipotent (13 : p-17, 6 : 59-62, 2 : iot>*ior, 3 : 25-7), the self- 
subsistent (2: 256, 3 : r). He has ninety-nine excellent names 
al-^usna* sur. 7 ; 179) and as many attributes. The 
full Moslem rosary has ninety-nine beads corresponding to His 


* “I'Slwhrsttiiiii I ed. Cunloii (Lomlm, 1S41-4L n. ar. 
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names. Hia attributes (/i/rf/) of love arc ov'crshadowcd by those 
of mi^ht and majesty (sur. 59: 23-4). Islam (surs, 5:5,6: 125, 
49 - t4) is the religion of "submission"surrender", to the will of 
Allah. The subrtiEssion of Abraham and his son in the supreme 
testj the attempted sacrifice by the father, expressed in the verb 
{is/amd (sur. 37 : 103)^ was evidently the act that provided 
Muhammad with the name for the new faith,^ In this uncom¬ 
promising monotheism, with its simplep enthusiastic faith in the 
supremo rule of a transcendent being, lies the chief strength of 
Islam, Its adherents enjoy a consciousness of contentment and 
resignation unknown among followers of most creeds. Suicide is 
rare in Moslem lands. 

The second d^jgma in ImdH treats of Muhammad as the 
messenger (rasu/) of Allah (sum. 7 : 157, 4S : 29), His prophet 
(7 : i gfip 1 5S)p the admonisher (35 ; 22) of hia people, the last of 
a long line of prophets of whom he is the "seal" (33 i 40)^ and 
therefore the greatest. In the koranic syslem of theology Muham¬ 
mad b but a human being whose only miracle b the of the 
Korant* but in traditionp folklore and popular belief he b in¬ 
vested with a divine aura. H is religion is pre-eminently a practical 
onOi reflecting the practical and efficient mind of its originator^ 
It offers no unattainable ideal, few theological complications and 
perplexities, no mystical sacraments and no priestly hierarchy 
involving ordination, consccrattcm and "apostolic succession"* 

The Koran is the word surs* 9:6, 48 : 15, cf. 6: 

114-15) of Allah. It contains the final revelation (surs* 17:170-S, 
97: tp 44 : 2p 2St|i, 46 : n) and b "uncreated". A koranic 
quotation is always introduced with "saith Allah". In its phonetic 
and graphic reproduction and in its linguistic form the Koran is 
identical and co-etcmal with a heavenly archetype (sQrs. 56* 
76-9, Bj : 21-2), Of all miracles it is the greatest: all men and 
jinn in collaboration could not produce its like (17 i 90). 

In its angelology Islam gives the foremost place to Gabriel 
(JibrtlJ, the bearer of revelation (2 * 91),“ who b also "the spirit 

* C, Cr TofTtT^ TJkf/rxriiA d//j/djn (Npw Vorii^ pp, 90. lei 

* The ^ it4 ^^iimposilkia, whicli COfUtitUl-^ fu mirmculoui 

Kuriui ij: ar-jQ, 17 ; H?7-96, i«je ibn-^ljftxmT waZ-Akwii" u?-dA 

AVAff/, vd. ill (Ciuro, 1347), pp. lO-M; Jil-SuySji, yS *C'i 4 m 

(Cairo, 1911) K ™J. ii, pp. 116-25. 

* TWii *il¥Tili corntiilu thr tmly liutinct lU^rticnv of GJltmcri beiDj^ tlio mcdiLHi] 
mektion; cf. iun. Si: 19-^, SJ : S-J. 
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of holiness** {t6 ; 104, 2:81) and "the faithful spirit” (26 j 193). 
Asa messenger of the supreme deity he eoiresponds to the lletmts 
of Greek mythology. 

Sin can be either moral or ceremonial. The worst and only 
unpardonable sin is i/ttrJk, joining or associating of other gcub 
with the one true God (4:51, 116). Ascribing plurality to 
the Deity seemed most detestable to and in the 

MadTnesc surahs the polytheists are continually threatened with 
the last judgment (28 :62 rey., 21 : 9S In Muhammad's 

mind **the people of the book”, the Scripturaries^^ the Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, w^ere probably not included among the poly¬ 
theists, though some commentators on sur. 98 i 5 would hold 
a different view. 

The most impressive parts of the Koran deal with eschatology. 
One whole surah (75) is entitled The Resurrection 
The reality of future life is emphasized by the recurrent references 
to '"the day of judgment” (is^ 3S-*t : ^71®). ''the day of 

resurrection!* (22:5, 30:56). ''the day” {24:24-5, 31:32), 
"the hour” {15: 85, I 0 ; 2 O) and ‘'the inevitable” (69:1-2), 
Future life as depicted in the Kor^n^ with its bodily pains and 
physical pleasures, implies the reaumecTion of the body. 

The religious duties of tlie Moslem centre on the 

so-called five pillars {arjtdri) of Islam, 

The profession of faith (rthe first pillar, is summed 
up in the Koranic double formula /a i/iiAa ///n-Z-AJA/ MuAam- 
madun rasulu-l-Ldh (no god whatsoever but Allah; Muhammad 
is the messenger of Allah), These are the first words to strike the 
car of the new-born Moslem babe; they are the last to Ire uttered at 
the grave. Between these two episodes no other words arc more 
often rept'ated. They also occur in the muezifin'a cal! to prayer 
chanted many times daily from the tops of minarcts^ Islam has 
generally satisfied itself with a verbal profession; once the formula 
is accepted and reproduced the [person is nominally a Moslem, 
Five times a day® b the faithful Moslem supposed to turn his 
face tow'ards Makkah and recite his prescribed prayer. Prayer is 
the second pillar of faith, A bird's-eye view of the Moslem world 
at the hour of prayer (ignoring thedifrerence caused by longitude 
and lalitude) w ould present the spectacle of a series of concentric 

* H. L«min«ii, H fmtiiuiim {Beiriit, I93*)> (j+63, 1 , 17, Khd 

tl9, L 7, * Dmwn, Tniddny, mid ■aflcrrwwii, vuiuwl acd nightfaU,, 
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circles €f worshippcr^ redialing; from the Ka'bah at Makkah and 
covering an ever-widening area from Sierra Leone to Canton and 
from Tobolsk lo Capetown. 

The word for ritual prayer, is an Aramaic loan-word, as 

its Arabic orthography (with a xsuggesis^ [f prayer existed 

before Islam it must have been unorganized and informal, 
though it is encouraged in an early surah (Sy : \$) and its re¬ 
quirements are set forth in certain Makkan revefaiions (j 11116+ 
17 : 80-81, 30 : t 6-1 7), ritual prayer, with its prescribed numberof 
five separate and dUtinct orisons per day and the prerequisite 
state of legal purity or ceremonial cleanliness (2 : 239, 24 : 57r^ 
4 : 46, 5 : B-g), was not instituted until the Madinese period. The 
middle prayer (2 : 239) was the last enjoined. The number fivCp 
according to al-Bukhari,^ was a compromise reached after Allah 
had asked for fifty on the occasion of Muhammad"® visit to the 
seventh heaven on his nocturnal journey (sur. J 7 : i). Sur. 4: 46 
seems to suggest that the limitation and later interdiction of the 
use of w Lne may have owed its origin to the necessity" of keeping 
the divine service free from undue disturbance^ 

The ritual prayer is a legally defined act performed by aJl 
with the same general bodily poaturcs and genuflections and with 
the same proper odcnlatiorL The W'orshipper should be in a state 
of legal purity (/aAdraA)^ and the use of Arabic as a medium of 
expression is absolutely incumbent upon him, no matter what his 
native tongue may be. In its stereotyped form prayer is not so 
much petition or supplication* as it is the mention of Allah"s 
name (62 : 9-10* 8 : 47), The siniple and meaningful 
often likened to the Lord's PrayeTp is re iterated by ihe faithful 
Moslem about twenty times a day. This makes it one of the most 
often repeated formulas ever devised. Doubly meritorious is the 
voluntary^ ritual prayer performed at night t7 : Si, 

SO : 3S-9), for it is a work of supererogation (ndJi/aA), 

The Friday noon prayer is the only public one (62 : 9, 5 : 63) 
and is obligatory" for ail adult males. Certain mosques have 
places reserved for women. One feature of the Friday service is 
the k/iu/Aah (address) delivered by the leader (jwJm)* in which 
intercessory prayer is offered on behalf of the ruling head of the 

* Cf. vol. i,pp. S5 jfy.; cLGrn^ iS : 
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State- This congrcgational assembly had for its prototype the 
Jewish synagogtio worshippbutwas intlucnced in its later develop¬ 
ment by the Christian Sunday service In dignit>% simplicity and 
orderliness it is unsurpassed as a manner of collective worship. 
Standing erect in self-arranged rows in the mosque and follow¬ 
ing the leaderahip of the ifitam with precision and reverence, 
the worshippers present a sight that is always impressive. As a 
disciplinary measure this congregational prayer must have had 
great value for the proud;i individualistic sons of the desert. It 
developed in them the sense of sKial equality and the con¬ 
sciousness of solidarity. It promoted that brotherhood of com¬ 
munity of believers which the religion of Muhammad had 
theoretically substituted for blood relationship- The prayer 
ground thus became 'Hhe first drill ground of I slam* ^ 

3. Atmi- Prescribed originally as a voluntary act of love and considered 
almost identical with piety* saAak (legal alms, surs. 2 : 216-17, 
263-9, 273-5) evolved into an obligatory ta?: on property, in¬ 
cluding moncy^ cattle, corrij fruit and mercbandisc. In the Koran 
(9: 5, 2 : 40j 77* etc.) zakah is often associated with the 
The young Islamic state collected zakah through regular officials 
and administered it from a central treasury to support the poor 
among the community, build mosques and defray government 
expenses (sur, 9: 60), The word saM& is of -Aramaic origin and 
is more specific than which is voluntary and implies 

alms-giving in general + Zak^h is a purely denominational institu¬ 
tion, involving alms raised and distributed among Moslems alone. 
Its underlying principle tallies with the tithe, which^ according to 
Plinythe South Arabian merchants had to pay to their god 
before they w^cre allowed to sell ihcir spices. Its exact amount 
varied and has been determined in the various cases by thc7f^.^f 
(religious law), but generally it averaged two and a half per cent. 
Even soldiers^ pensions w^ere not exempt. Later, with the disin¬ 
tegration of the purely Islamic state, zakah was again left to the 
Moslem's conscience, Zakah constitutes the third pillar of the faith. 

4r Though penitential fasts are prescribed a number of times in 

the Madincse surahs ( 58 : 5, 19 i 27, 4 : 94^ 2 : 19^)1 Ramadan 
as a fasting month b mentioned only once (2: 179-81). That 
particular month, which may have been sacred in pre-Islamic 
days, was chosen because in it the Koran was first revealed 

I Bk. xit, di. JJI. 
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Csiir. 2: i8i) and the victory of Badr won,. Abstinence from all 
food and drink ts enjoined from dawn rili sunset (sur. 2 : 183). 
[nstanccs in which violence has been used in modern limes by 
the government Of by the populace against a non-fasting believer 
in Moslem lands are not unknown. 

We have no evidence of any practice of fasting in pre-Islamic 
pagan Arabia, but the institution was, of course, well established 
among lioth Christians and Jews (Matt. 4: a; Dcut. 9 : 9)* Ibn- 
Hisham ‘ states that the Quraysh in the Jahiliyah days were wont 
to spend one month a year on Mt. ijira’ practising penance 
{taiiannu(k). In al-Madinah and before instituting Ramadan, 
Muhammad e^identlyobscrved the tenthof MuharramCifrAMrd) 
as a fast day; this he had adopted from the Jews.* In the Makkan 
surah-s the word for fasting Croeem) occurs only once (I9:37), and 
there apparently in the sense of '‘‘silence*’. 

Pilgrimage {^ajj^ sQrs, 3:91; "i- 19 ** 6 ; 5 : t* 2 p 96) is the 5-Pii- 
fifth and last pillar of Islam. Once in a lifetime every Moslem 
of either sex who can afford it is supposed to undertake at a 
stated time of the year a holy visit to Makkah. *Umrah is the 
lesser pilgrimage to Makkah and may be made individually and 
at any time. 

The pilgrim {bw) makes his entry into the holy precincts as a 
muhrhn (wearing a seamier gajrment) and performs the seven¬ 
fold circumambulation of the Ka’bah and the seven-fold 

course (ro’y) between the adjacent al-Safa mound and the 
Marwah eminence lying opposite.* The hajJ proper begins with 
the march to 'Arafah,* which lasts from the seventh to the 
eighth of dhu-al-Ui]Jah. The halts ^uqiif) take place at the 
outlying sanctuaries of 'Arafah, namely, al-Mutdalifah and 
Mina. The stone-throwing ceremony takes place on the way to 
the valley of Mina at Jamrat al-'Aqabah. With the sacrifice at 
Mina of a camel or of a sheep or other homed domestic animal 
(Koran 22 :34*7)p which always takes place on the tenth of 
dhu-al-Hijjah and is celebrated throughout the Moslem world 
as 'Id al-Adha (the festival of sacrifice), the whole ceremony 

' Sffuki PP- i * Biikhari+TOK iSt p. J08; 16 J 

’ Moileuii, mTCt’ditig let thdr tmdlliciUp jwrfbirn llic JsV in commcmOrntiiiEi of 
tht fort ihftl rrngstr ron back ond fortK icviu timn these two nninelKW 
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formally ends. After the shaving of the head the garment 
(ihram) is discarded arid the mi (Mcular condition) resumed. 
As long as he is muhrim, in a sanctified state, the pi grim mus 
observe, in addition to the abstinences impo^ m connection 
with the fasting of Ramadan, such as smtual 
special regulations forbidding the shedding of blood, hunting 

and the uprooting of plants. t 

Pilerimagc to holy places was an ancient Semi be institution. 
Echoes of it survived to Old Testament days (Ex. 23 , 14, 17, 
34 : 22-3-, I Sam. i : 3 )- Originally it may have been a feature 
of solar cult, the ceremonies of which coincided with autumnal 

equinox and constituted a kind of farewell to the harsh rule of 
the burning sun and a welcoming to Qu^ah, the thunder-god of 
fertility. In pre-lslamic days the annual fairs 
were followed by a pilgrimage m dhu-al-IIyjah to the Ka bah 
and 'Arafah. In the seventh year of the Hijrah Muhammad 
adopted and Islamized the ancient pilgrim rites centring on the 
Kabah and 'Arafah- In these rites Islam entered upon its largest 
share of heritage from pre-lslamic Arabia, relates that 

when a Bedouin nowadays makes his ritual walk round the 
Ka'bah he repeats in colloquial Arabic: "O Lord of this House. 

1 testify that 1 have come. Say not that I have not come. Forgive 
me and foi^ive my father, if you will. Otherwise forgive me m 
spite of your unwillingness, for I have performed my pilgrimage. 

A constant trek of pilgrims across Central Afrca, from Sene¬ 
gal, Liberia, Nigeria, is ever on the move eastwa:^ and increas¬ 
ing in numbers as it goes along. Some are on foot, others on 
camel-back. The majority are men, hut a few are women and 
children. They trade, they beg, they work their way into the 
Highly Honoured Makkah {al-Mukarramah) and the Greatly 
Illuminated City (ai-Madmah al-Munawwarah). Many fall by 
the way-side and arc martyrs; those who survive finally strike 

1 IS, kol^imnft SrailK, ft tkt KtUgi^t f/ (kt Stmiftt. Jfd ed. liy S, ,4. 
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a western Red Sea port whence they are transported across by 
dhows. But the four major caravans arc those from aUYaman, 



annually at the head of its caravan a symbolic of iis 

dignity. The Mahttiil, a splendidly decorated lilterp is carried on 
a camel that is led and not ridden, since the thirteenth 
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century these Mahmils have been sent by Moslem princes 
anxious to dbplay their indqiendence and assert their claim as 
protectors of the Holy Places. Current tradition holds that 
ShaJar-ahDunr, wifeof one of the last Ayyubid sultans, originated 
the idea of Mahmil in the middle of the thirteenth century'. But in 
sc^'eral early works ^ the claim is made that the Umayyad viceroy 
in al-Uraq, the famous al-Hajjaj (f 714), was the one who initiated 
the practice. Whichever of the two stories be correct it was quite 

^ Tba-QuEayboli, 4 /rf'Jin/, p, 374; voJ; jv, p, I* 6 s ibo 
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evidently the Maniluk Bay bars (1360-77) who celebrated the 
occasion with such special festivities that the custom was 
established on a firrn basls.^ In recent years the Syrian caravan 
has been the only one comparable to the Egyptian in splendour^ 
The average number of pilgrims annually since the first World 
\Var has been about 172*000. T he ofHciai Turkish statistics for 
1907 tnake the number for that year 280,000. T he Malays norm¬ 
ally send the largest numlicr. some JO,000. In the pilgrim 
caravan ihc barren ITijaz has its main source of income. 

Down through the ages this institution has continued to 5er\'e 
as the major unifying influence In Islam and the most effective 
common bond among th* diverse believers. It rendered almost 
every capable Moslem perforce a traveller for once in his life- 
time. The socializing influence of such a gathering of the brother¬ 
hood of believers from the four quarters of the earth is hard to 
over-estimate. It afforded opportunity for negrctes, Berbers* 
Chinese, Persians, Syrians, Tucks, Acabs—rich and poor, high 
and low—to fraternize and meet together on the common ground 
of faith. Of all world religions Islam seems to have attained the 
largest measure of success in demolishing the barriers of race^ 
colour and nationality—at least within the confines of its own 
community* The line is dravvn only between believers and the 
rest of mankind. These hajj gatherings have undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed their share tow^ards the achievement of that result. They 
have further provided excellent opportunities for the propagation 
of sectarian ideas among peoples coming from lands not bound 
together by the modem means of communication and w^hcre the 
voice of the press is not yet a living voice. Such a movement as 
the Sanusi in northern Africa its inception and early pro* 
pagation to the intercourse provided by the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Hftiy w*r The duty of ji/idd, holy w-ar* (sur^ 2 : 186-90)^ has been raised 
to the dignity of a sixth pillar by at least one Moslem sect, the 
Kharijites, To it Islam owes its unparalleled expansion as a 
worldly powxcp It Is one of the principal duties of the caliph to 

* li* p. 74; ct". aJ-M * a/"r# tp ■ tr/- 

Wift (CiiiinD, Tal. in, p. JOOi JHartJai tr. 
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ke^p pushing back the geographical wall separating the ddr 
al-Mdm (the land of Islam) from the ddr (the war 

territory). This bipartite division of the world into an abode of 
peace and an abode of war finds a parallel in the conimimistic 
theory of Soviet Russia. Of more recent years, however, 
Jihad has found less support in the Moslem world, chiefly 
because of the fragmentation and lingering of many parts under 
the control of various alien governinents considered too strong or 
too Ixmevolcrtt to Iw overthrown. The last such rail to a universal 
uprising against non-MoslemSp made aa late as the autumn of 
1914 by the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph Muhammad Rashad. proved 

an utter failure, , 

Another m^iportant article of faith is the belief in the divine 
decree of good and evil (sur. 9 * 3 ^ 3S ■ ^)p ^ dominant 

factor in Moslem thought and conduct throughaut the ages* 
The religious obligations discussed above constitute 

the fundamentals of Islam. But they are not the only ones 
instituted by koranic prescription. Right-doing (Jhsdti) has the 
Same authority behind it. The sanctions of private as w^ell as 
public morality in the Moslem w'orld arc all of a religious 
character. Basically the will of Allah, as reveal^ through 
Muhammad I determines what Is right (^haldi = permitted, legiti¬ 
mate) and what is wrong (hiardfft = forbidden). In the historical 
evolution of religion in Arabia^ Islam was the first to demand 
personal belief and personal morality (surs. 53 * 39 ^ 4 -t 3 ^ ^ 32}- 
In the realm of ethical conduct it substituted the moral fellow¬ 
ship of religion for the tribal fellowship of blood kinship. Of the 
human virtues it insists on beneficence, in the form of zakahj 
most urgently. In such passages as a : 172; 3 ^ I09“ll; 

4:40; 7:31, ivhich stand in favourable comparison with the 
best in the Old Testament (e.g. Amos 5 i 23-4; Hos, 6 : 6; 
Mic. 6: 6 - 1 ^). its ethical ideals are clearly set forth. 
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As long as Muhammad lived he performed the functions of 
prophetp lawgiver, religious leader, chief judge, comruander of 
the army and civil head of the statc—all in one. But now 
Muh^tTimad was dead. Who was to be his successor^ his kkaltfah 
(caliph)^ in all except the spiritual function? In his role as the 
last and greatest prophet, wrho had delivered the final dispensa¬ 
tion to mankind, Muhammad evidently could have tio one to 
succeed him* 

The Prophet left nomale children* Only one daughter, Falimah, 
the wife of 'Alt, sumved him* But the Arabian chiefdom or 
sheikhdom was not exactly hereditary; it was more electoral, 
following the line of tribal seniority* So even if his sons had not 
predeceased him, the problem w^ould not have been solved. Nor 
did Muhatnmad clearly designate a successor# The caliphate 
is therefore the first problem Lslam had to face. It is sdJl a 
living issue. In March 1924, sixteen months after cancelling the 
sultanatcp the KemHist Turks abolished the Ottoman caliphate in 
Constantinople held by *Abd-abMajid 11 , and since then a num¬ 
ber of pan-tslamic congresses have met in Cairo and Makkah 
to determine the rightful successor to the Prophet, but all to no 
avaib In the words of the distinguished historian of religions, al- 
Shahrastani (f 1153)^“^ *^Never was there an Islamic issue which 
brought about more bloodshed than the caliphate [imdffMAy'. 

As always happens w*hen a serious question is thrown open 
for popular decision, a number of conflicting parties arose 
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subsequent to tht death of Muhamniad, These were on one side 
the Emigrants (muMjirun), who based their claim on having 
belonged to the tribe of the Prophet and on having been the 
first to accept his mission. On the other stood the Madinese 
Supportcrs(^^«rdr)p who asserted that had they not given Muham¬ 
mad and nascent Islam asylum bo^h would have perished. Later 
these two parties toalesced to form the Companions 
Then came the Legitimists (asJ^d^ w'ho 

reasoned that Ailah and Muhammad could not have l^ft the 
community of believers to the chances and w'hims of an electorate^ 
and therefore must have made clear provision for its leadership 
by designating some particular person to succeed Mub^mimad. 

" Alip the patemaL cousin of the Prophet^ the husband of his only 
sun.Tving daughter and one of the first two or three believers, 
was the one thus designated and the only legitimate successor. 
As against the eleciive prJnciplCp this last party^ held to the divine 
right of rule. And last but not least came the aristocracy of 
Quraysh. the Umayy^ds, who held the reins of authority, power 
and wealth in the pre-lslamic days (but who were the last to 
profess Islam) and who later asserted their right to the successor- 
ship. It was ahu-Sufyan, their head, who had led the opposition 
to the Prophet until the fall of Makkah. 

The first party triumphed. I'he aged and pious abu-Bakr, a 
father-in-law' of the Prophet and one of the first three or four to 
believe in him^ received the oath of allegiance from the 

assembled chiefs, probably in accordance with a previously 
arranged scheme between himself, 'Umar ibn-al-KhaitIb and 
abu-'Lbaydah ibn-abjarrah—the triumvirate who presided over 
the destinies of infant Islam. 

Abu-Bakr headed the list of the four orthodox (ras/sfdufr) 
caliphsp including ^Umar, 'Uthman and 'Ah. This was a period 
in tvhich the lustre of the Prophet’s life had not ceased to shed its 
light and influence over the thoughts and acts of the caliphs. 
All four were close associates and relatives of the Prophet. They 
lived in al-M.idTnahi the scene of his last ministry, wdth the 
exception of the last, 'Ali, who chose abKQfah in ab^Iraq for his 
capital. 

The short caliphate of abu-Bakr (632—4) was mostly occupied 
with the so-catled riddah (secession, apostasy) wars. As repre¬ 
sented by Arab chroniderB atl Arabia outside of al-t:lijaz, which 
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h alleged to Kavc accepted Islam and ackciowlcdgcd the temporal 
aulhority of the Prophetp upon his death liroke off from the newly 
organized state and followed a number of local and false prophets. 
The fact is that with the lack of communication, the utter 
absence of organized methods of missionary activity and the 
short time involved, not more than one-third of the pieninsula 
could acnjally have professed Islam during the life of the 
Prophet or recognized his rule* Even al-yijaZj the immetliatc 
scene of his activity^ was not Islamized until a year or tvro before 
his death. The delegates reported to have come to pay 

him homage could not have represented all .Arabia, and for a 
tribe to become Moslem in those days simply meant that its chiefs 
so became. 

Many such tribes in ahYaman, aUVamamah and 'Un^an felt 
reluctant to pay the zakah to al-MadTnah. The death of the 
Prophet provided the exicuae for active refusal. Jealousy against 
the rising he^emarky of the ijijaz capital was one of the under- 
Ipng motives/fhe old centrifugal forces characteristtc of Arabian 
life were once more in full operation* 

Abu^Bakr^ however^ was adamant in his insistence on un¬ 
conditional surrender from "the seceders” or war unto dcstruc- 
tiorix^ Khalid ibn-al-WalTd was the hero of these wars. Within 
some six months his generalship had reduced the tribes of 
Central Arabia to submission. First he subjugated the Tayyi^; 
then the Asad andGhatafan, whose prophet, Tal hah, the Moslems 
scoffingly styled Tuiayhah; and finally the bann-ftamfah in 
al-YamSmah, who had gathered under the banner of a prophet 
whose name, Musaylimah* appears derbively in the Arabic annals 
in this diminutive form. It was this Musaylimah who offered 
the most stubborn resistance. He unified his religious and worldly 
interests with Sajaht possibly a Christian, who was the propheEess 
and soothsayer of the bami-Tamim and whom he married; with 
40,000 men at his command, so we are told, he crushed two 
Moslem armies before tChalid arrived with a third. Even from 
among this rictorlous third Khalid lost enough Koran reciters 
lo endanger the perpetual ion of the knowledge of the sacred 
book. Other campaigns were conducted by various Moslem 
generals and with varying measures of success® in al-Bahrayn, 

^ p. ^1 Ir 14 = Uitti, p. 1 . jj. 
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'Uman, ^adramawt and aUVamati, where al-Aswad had been 
acknowjedged prophet. Thus most of the riddak wars were 
directed not so much toward holding secessionists by force— 
which is the view of Aral.i historians—as toward bringing over 
to Islam many who had until that time been outside the fold. 
The peninsula was now united under abu-Bakr by the sw'ord 
of KhiLlid. Arabia had to conquer itself before it could conquer 
the world. The momentum acquired in these internal campaigns, 
which transformed Arabia for a number of months after the 
death of the Prophet into an armed camp, bad to seek new 
outlets, and the newrly acquired technique of organized warfare 
had to be applied somewhere. The warlike spirit of the tribes, 
now brought together into a nominally common fraternity, had 
to find new channels for asserting itself. 

The tw'o cardinal events of late ancient times are the Teutonic 
migrations resulting in the disruption of the venerable Roman 
empire, and the Arab conquests w'hich demolished the Persian 
empire and shook the Byzantine power to its very foundation. Of 
these two. the Arab conquests culminating in the occupation of 
Spain marked the beginning of the Middle Ages.* If some¬ 
one in the first third of the seventh Christian century had 
had the audacity to prophesy that within a decade some un¬ 
heralded, unforeseen power from the hitherto barbarous and little- 
known land of Arabia w'as to make its appearance, hurl itself 
against the only two world powers of the age, fall heir to the one 
the SSsSnid^-and strip the other—the Byzantine—of its fairest 
provinces, he w'ouid undoubtedly have been declared a lunatic. 
Yet that was exactly what happened. After the death of the 
Prophet sterile Arabia seems to have been converted as if by 
magic into a nursery of heroes the like of whom both in number 
and quality is hard to find anywhere. The militarj* campaigns 
of Khalid ibn-ahWalTd and 'Amr ibn-al-'As which ensued in al- 
Iraq, Persia, Syria and Egypt are among the most brilliantly 
executed m the history of warfare and bear favourable comparison 
with those of Napoleon, Hannibal or Alexander. 

The enfeebled condition of the rival Byzantines and Sasanids 
who had conducted internecine wars i^ainst each other for many 
pncrations; the heavy taxes, consequent upon these wars, 
imposed on the citizens of both empires and undermining their 

* H«lri Tlr«tilic, Wt CKarittmsgnt. yth id. (Rrusseb, (935}. • 
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sense of Joyalty; the previous domesticatjon of Arabian tribes 
in SjTia and Mc?sopotamiap and particularly along the borders; 
the existence of schisms in the Christian church r^uhing in the 
establishment of Monophysite communities in Syria and Egypt 
and Nestorian congregations in al-*Iraq and Persia, together 
with the persecution by the orthodox church — all these pavi^d 
the way for the surprisingly rapid progress of Arabian arms. 

'rhe Byzantines had neglected the frontier foris^ After their 
victory of Mu'tah, in the land of ancient Moab, over the column 
sent by the Prophet (Sept. 629), Hcraclius stopped the subsidies 
which the Syro-Arab tribes south of the Dead Sea and on. the 
Madinah-Ghazzah route had regularly received,^ The native 
Semitic of Syria and Palestine as well as the Hamites of Egy'pt 
looked upon the Arabian newcomers as nearer of kin than their 
hated and oppressive alien overlords. In fact the Moslem con¬ 
quests may be looked upon as the recover^' by the ancient Near 
East of its early domain. Under the stimulus of Islam the East 
now aw^okc and reasserted itself after a millennium of Western 
domination. Moreover, the tribute exacted by the new conquerors 
was even less than that exacted by the old, and the conquered 
could now' pursue their religious practices with more freedom 
and less interference. As for the Arabians themselves, they 
represented a fresh and vigorous stock fired writh new enthusiasm^ 
imbued with the wrill to conquer and emboldened by the utter 
contempt of death inculcated by their new faith. But no small 
share of their seemingly miraculous success was due to their 
application of a military technique adapted to the open steppes 
of Western Asia and North Africa—the use of cavalty and 
camelry — which the Romans never mastered. 

The "clerical'' interpretation of the Islamic movement, cm- rtw 
phasized in Arabic sources, makes it entirely or primarily a 
religious movement and lays no stress on the underlying af the 
economic causes. The corresponding and equally discredited ^ 
hypothesis held by many Christians represents the Arabian 
Moslems as offering the Koran with the one hand and the sword 
with the other. Outside of the Arabian peninsula and especially 
in the instance of the ahl (Christians and Jews) there 

was a third and, from the standpoint of the conquerors, more 
desirable choice besides the Koran and the sword ^tribute. 
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"Make war . . . upon such of those to whom the Book has 
been pi^'en until they pay tribute offered on the back of their 
hands, in a state of humiliation."^ Ihis third choice was later 
by the necessity of circumstances offered to ^oroastrtans and 
heathen Berbers anti Turks; in the case of all of these theory 
gave way to expediency. Islam did provide a new battle-cry^ a 
convenient rallying-poim and a party watchword. It undoubtedly 
acted as a cohesive and cementing agency for the hetero¬ 
geneous masses never before united and furnished a large part 
of the driving force. But it is hardly in itself enough to explain 
the conquests. Not fanaticism but economic necessity drove the 
Bedouin hordes, and most of the armies of conquest were 
recruited from the Bedouins, beyond the confines of their arid 
abode to the fair lands of the north. 'The passion to go to heaven 
in the next life may have been operative with some^ but the 
desire for the comforts and luxuries of the civilized regions of 
the Ferule Crescent was just as strong in the case of many. 

This economic aspect of the interpretation of the conquests, 
worked out by Caetani,* Becker* and other modem critical 
A, „ entirely ignored by the Arab chroniclers of old- 

Al Baladhuri, the most judicious of the historians of the con- 
qurat, declares that in recruiting for the Svrian campaign abu- 

n ^ al-TaX al-Yaman and 

all the Arabs in Najd and al-Hijaz summoning them to a ‘holy 
war and arousing their desire for it and for the booty to be got 
from the Greeks".* Rustam, the Persian general who defended 
his «>**ntry against the Arab invasion, made the following remark 
to the Moslem envoy; "I have learned that ye were forced to 
w M yc Me oing b> nothing but the narrow means of liveli¬ 
hood and by poverty".* A vensc in the f/amds^A of abu-Tam- 
mam* has put the case tersely: 

Rklr' ’hon ih= nomad life forsafcr; 

Rather, I believe. « vms ihy yearning afte, bread and ria.es. 

Envisaged in its proper setting, the Islamic expansion marks the 
final stage in the age-long process of gradual mfiltration from 

■ Futi^. p, ,07= «i„i, p. ,65. ^ ^ I* "*!*, .9131, VO). (h. X.. 

* BaJidturi, pp. 156.7 ItiUi, pp. 4,,. ,2. , p 
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the barren desert to the adjacent Fertile Crescent^ the last ^eat 
Semitic migration* 

The chroniclcrsp aJI of whom viewed the events of the conqtiest 
if! the light of their subsequent developments^ would also have 
us believe that these campaigns were conducted through the 
sagacity of the first caiipha, particularly abu-Bakr and "Umar, 
in accordance with carefully prearranged plans. History shows 
but very few cases in which the course of great events was fore¬ 
seen, by those who launched them. Far from being enttrely the 
result of deliberate and cool calculatioOp the campaigns seem to 
have started as raids to provide new outlets for the warring 
spirit of the tribes now forbidden to engage in fralncidal com¬ 
bats, the objective in most cases being booty and not the gain¬ 
ing of a permanent foothold- But the machine so built soon got 
beyond the control of those who built it. The movement acquired 
momenuim as the warriors passed from victory to victory. It was 
then that the systematic campaigns began, and the creation of 
the Arab empire followed inevitably- Its creation was therefore 
due less to early design than to the logic of immediate circum¬ 
stances. 

The clerical or theological vieiv favouring a providentiaL 
interpretation of Islamic expansion, corresponding to the Old 
Testament interpretation of the Hebrew history and to the 
medieval philosophy of Christian history^ has a faulty philo¬ 
logical basis. I’he term Islam may be used in three senses: 
originally a religion» Islam later became a state^ and finally a 
culture. Unlike Judaism and the old Buddhism, the religion of 
Islam proved as much of an aggressive and missionary religion 
as Christianity* Subsequently it built up a state. The Islam that 
conquered the northern regions was not the Islamic religion but 
the Islamic state. The Arabians hurst forth upon an unsuspect¬ 
ing world as membersof a national theocracy. It was Arabian ism 
and not Muhammadanism that triumphed hrsL Not iintiL the 
second and third cenlurics of the Moslem era did the bulk of 
the people in Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia profess the religion 
of Muhammad. Between the militoiy conquest of these regions 
and their religious conversion a long period intervened. And when 
they were converted the people turned primarily because of sclf- 
inferest^—^to escape tribute and seek identification with the 
ruling class. As for Islam as a culture, it developed slowly after 
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the military conquests on a substrattim eomposCMi of the core 
and heritage of the Syro-Aramacan, Persian and Hellenbtic 
civilizations which had preceded it* With Islam the Near Orient 
not only recaptured the whole of tt& former political domain but 
regained in the realm of culttire its ancient intellectual pre¬ 
eminence. 



CHAPTF.R XM 
THK conquest of SYRIA 


About the same time that HeraclLus, newly hailed deliverer of 
Christendom and restorer of the unity of the Eastern Empire, 
Was in Jcmsaleni reinstalling the true Crossw'hich had just 
been recovered from the Persians, his troops beyond the Jordan 
reported an attack by an Arabian band which was repelled with 
little difficulty- Mu'tah, on the frontier of al-Balqa’ to the east 
of the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, was the scsene of the 
encounter. Zayd ihn^ljarithah, the adopted son of Muhammad, 
was the leader; under him were 3000 men,^ Zayd lost his life 
in the raid and the newly converted KhSlid ibn-abWaitd 
succeeded in leading the remnant of the shattered army back 
to al-Madinah. 'I be ostensible object of the raid was to avenge 
the martyrdom of the Prophet's emissary sent to the Ghassanid 
prince of Busra; the real one was to secure the coveted Mash- 
rafiyah" swords manufactured at Mu'tah and neighbouring 
towns with a view to using them in the impending attack on 
Makkah. The event was naturally interpreted as one of the 
ordinary raids to which the settled peoples of the borderland 
had long been accustomed; but actually it was the first gun in a 
struggle that was not to cease until the proud Byzantine capital 
had fallen (HSS) champions of Islam and the 

name of Muhammad substituted for that of Christ on the walls 
of the most magnificent cathedral of Christendom, St. Sophia- 
The Mu'tah engagement was the only campaign against Syria 
in the lifetime of the Prophet. The Tabuk* expedition in the 
following year (A.H- 0/630) led by him in |wnon was blood- 
less, though it netted a fe'v Jewish and Christian oases. 

At the conclusion of the Kiddah wars in the autumn of 633. 


1 Sepi, 14, frsy, still 

* i t. ih^slLbrtd* ovrrlflciking Sjfriit. M- J- de Giitje, 
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three detachments of about 3000 men each, led respectively 
by ’Amr ibn-al-*As, YaiTd ibn-abi-Sufyarj and Shuralibll ibn- 
yasanah,* marched northward and began operations In southern 
and south-eastern Syria. Yaiid had as standard bearer his brother 
Mtt'awiyah, the future distinguished founder of the Umayyad 
dynasty. Yazid and Shurahbll took the direct Tabuk-Ma'an 
route, whereas 'Amr, who in case of unified action was to be 
commander in chief, took the coast route via Aylah. The numbers 
of each detachment were later augmented to some 7500 men. 
.Abu-'Ubaydah ibn-al-Jarrah, soon to become generalissimo, 
probably headed one of the reinforcements and took the famous 
pilgrims’ route W'hich followed the oider transport route from 
abMadinah to Damascus. 

In the first encounter, at Wadi al-'Arabah, the great depression 
south of the Dead Sea, YazTd triumphed over Sergius the 
patrician of Palestine, whose headquarters were at Caisarea 
(Qaysan'yah). On their retreat towards Ghazaah the remnant of 
the several thousand Byzantine troops under Sergius were over¬ 
taken at Dathin and almost annihilated (February 4, 634), In 
other places, however, the natural advantages of the Byzantines 
were telling and the Moslem invaders were being harassed- 
Hcraclius, whose ancestral home was Edcssa (al-Ruha') and 
whMe six years' campaigning had cleared the Persians from 
Spia and Egypt, hastened from Emc-sa (hlim^) to organize and 
dispatch to the south a fresh army under his brother Theodoms. 

In the meantime Khalid ibn-al-WalTd. "the sword of Allah",* 
who was operating in al-Traq at the head of some five hundred 
Riddah veterans in co-operation with the banu-Shayban, a 
subtribe of the Bakr ibn-\Va'i] domiciled on the Persian border, 
was ordered by abu-Bakr to rush to the relief of his fellow generals 
on the Syrian front. Though a minor affair in itself and under¬ 
taken possibly without the knowledge of the caliph, chrono¬ 
logically the raid on al- Iraq stands at the commencement of 
the Moslem military enterprises. But from the standpoint of 
al-Madfnah and al-^ijaz neighbouring Syria was the place 
of chief concern, Before abu-Bakr issued his orders al-Hirah in 
al-'lraq had capitulated To Khalid and his ally al-Muthanna ibn- 
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Hirirhah, ihi* chief of the Shay ban Bedouins^ for a consideration 
of 60+000 dirhanisv Thb town whh its Arab Christian kinglet was 
the earliest acc^uisition of Islam outside the peninsula and the 
first apple to fall from the Persian tree, al-Tamr^ a forti¬ 

fied place in. the desert north-west of ahKufah, had also been 
captured just before the famous march on Syria, 

Khalid's Itlneraiy through the desert presents many historical 
and geographical problems, for different authors have given us 
different routes and conflicting dates.* As reconstructed from 
a critical examination of all the sources* his march probably 
started from abllirah fMarch 634) and led westward through 
the desert to the oasis of Dumat* al-Jandal (modern al-Jawf), 
situated midway between al-'lraq and Syria on the easiest route. 
Once in Dumah he could have continued through Wadi aUSirban 
(ancient Batn aUSirr) to Bu^ra, the first gateway of Syria; but 
forts lay on the way. Therefore Khilid took the north-western 
route from Dumah to Quraqir* on the eastern boundary of 
Wadi Sir ban and thence pushed due northward to Suwap* the 
second gateway nf Syria^ a journey of five days in an almost 
waterless desert-A certain Rafi' ibn-'Umayr of the T^yyi tribe 
acted as guide. Water for the troops was carried in bags: but 
for the horses the paunches of the old camels, later to be 
slaughtered for food, served as reservoirs.* The troops, five to 
eight hundred in alb rode camels^ the few horses to be used ai 
th^ time of the encounter were Jed alongside. At one spot 
Rafi\ with eyes so dazzled by the rays of the sun reflected from 
the sand that he could not sec the expected sign for water, 
besought the men to look for a box-thom Camrqf). As they dug 
near it they Blruek damp sand whence water trickled forth, to 
the relief of the distressed army. 

With dramatic suddenness Khalid appeared in ihc neighbour¬ 
hood of Damascus (Diniasbq) and directly in the rear of the 
Byzantine axmy after only eighteen days' journey. Here he 

^ Cf. BalSJhuii, pp^ llfrJ?; Va^qulM, toI. iL pp. 150-51; Tnban, 

vol. I, pp. 21 JI- 4 ; ibii-*A!jnkin voL i, p. iya ibn-iil^Athir» 

Ji dATiiWM, ad, C. J. Tomber^. ii [867), pp. 513 ^5, 

■ AlflU MtmL York, i pp. 
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* AtcMicm Qultiftn QaTiqir. 
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began his marauding expeditions in the course of one of which 
he encountered and defeated the Christian forces of the Ghas- 
sanids at Marj Rahifion their Easter Sunday. Thence Khalid 
continued his triumphal march against Busra (Eski-Shamor Old 
Damascus), Here he evidendy succeeded in effecting a junction 
with the other Arabian forces, resulting in the bloctdy victory at Aj- 
nadayn*on July 30,634, which laid open before them practically 
aJI Palestine. With the junction of the forces Khalid assumed 
supreme command of the united army. Systematic campaigning 
noTv began. Busra, one of the Ghassanid capitals, fell without 
much resistance. Fihl (or Fahl, Gr. Pella), east of the Jordan and 
commanding its crossing, followed suit on Januan,' 23, 635. The 
road tow'ards the Syrian metropolis of Damascus was cleared by 
the rout of the enemy at Marj al-Suffar^on February 2635. Two 
weeks later Khalid stood before the gate of the city reputed by 
tradition to be the oldest in the world and from whose walls 
Paul was let down in a basket on that memorable night of his 
flight. Damascus, soon to became the capital of the Islamic 
empire, surrendered in September 635, after six months’ siege, 
through treachery on the part of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, who included the grandfather of the ceiebrated 
St. John, of whom we shall later hear under the L^mayyads 
Abandoned by the Hyaanttne garrison, the civilian population 
of Damascus capitulated. The terms aen’ed as a model for future 
arrangements with the rentaining Syro-Palestinian cities; 

In the name of Allah, the compassionate, the merciful. This is what 
Khalid ibn-al-Wnlid would grant to the inhabitants of Damascus if he 
enters therein: he promises to give them security for their lives, properiv 
and rhurches. Their city wall shall not be demolished, neitlier shallanv 
.Moslem be quartered in theirhouses. Tliercunto we give to them ihe riuct 
uf Adah and die protection of His Prophet, the caliphs and the iKlie vers 
No long as they pay the poll tux, nothing but good shall befuU them.* 

The poll lax wa.s evidently one dinar and one jar'ih (measure of 
wheat) on every head, which sum 'Umar ibn-al-Khattab later 
increased, Ba Jabakk, IJims, IJamah (Epiphania) and other 
towns fell one after the other like ninepins. Nothing stood in 

' A r»fri|i about 15 mil« from Dqmnicui, cH?ur 

■ Sot Jiillltilxitayn; bclw«rt ^1 l^ambii mmi Bayt jihtln (EJcutbrrofKilis) nm th^ 
t<[ia^XAh^JcTaHJrm road. ^ 
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the way qf the advancing conqueror. "The people of Shayzar 
[Larissa] went out to meet him accompanied by players on the 
tambourines and singers and bowed down before him,'*’ 

In the mcantiine Hemclius had mustered an army of some 
50,000 again under his brother Thcodorus, and was prepared for 
a decisive stand. Khalid relinquished for the time being 1,1 im?, 
even Damascus and other strategic towns, and concentrated 
some 25,000 men* at the valley of Yarmuk,* the eastern tributary 
of the Jordan, Months of skirmishing came to a climax on 
August ao, 636, a hot day clouded by the wind-blown dust* of 
one of the most torrid spots on earth and undoubtedly fixed upon 
by Arabian generalship. Before the terrific onslaught of the sons 
of the desert the efforts of the Byzantine troops, aided by the 
chants and prayers of their priests and the presence of their 
crosses,* jjroved of no avail. Those of the Byzantines and their 
Armenian and Arab mercenaries who were not slaughtered on 
the spot were relentlessly driven into the steep bed of the river 
and the Ruqqad valley; the few w-ho managed to escape across 
it were almost annihilated on the other side, Thcodofus him.self 
fell and the imperial amry was converted into a fleeing, panic- 
stricken mob. The fate of Syria was decided. One of the fairest 
provinces was for ever lost to the Eastern Empire, "Farewell 
O Syria, and what an excellent country this is for the enemyJ"* 
were Heraclius^ words of ad leu. 

The turn of the administrator, the pacifier, now came. Abu- 
‘Ubnydah, one of the most esteemed Companions and members 
of the Madincse theocracy and hitherto a contingent leader on 
the Syrian front, was appointed by 'Umar governor-general 
and caliphal vice-regent to replace Khiilid, against whom 'Umar 
seems to have harboured some personal feeling, Abu-'Ubaydab 
accompanied Khalid northward. No further serious resistance 
stood in the way of the .Arabian arms until the natural limits of 
Syria, the Taurus Mountains, were reached, and no difficulty was 
experienced in reclaiming the cities previously conquered. \ 

^ E^LadhurL, p. Ijl l pp. zol-J. 

■ Arab uf Ibc* Byz^mtine aimy tit loa/xo ki and sbe 
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Statement attributed to the fwople i>f is representative 

of the sentiment cherLshed by the native SjTians to wards the 
new conquertirs; "We like yntir rule and justice far better than 
the state of oppression and tyranny nnder which we have been 
living"Antioch^ Aleppo and other northern towns were soon 
added to the list. Qtnnasrin (Chalcis) was the only city that was 
nor easily dealt with. In the south only Jerusalem and Csisarea, 
ivhieh was strictly J lellcnl^cd, held their gates stubbornly closed 
in the face of the invaders, the former till 63S and the Jattef 
till October 640. Caesarea received help by sea which the 
Arabians had no means of intercepting^ but after seven years of 
intermittent raids and siege it succumbed before the attack of 
Mu^lwiyah.^ aided by the treachery of a Jew* within the waSb^ 
Betw^een 633 and 640 all Sjxia from south to north was subdued. 

This "easy conquest" “ of the land had its own special causesi. 

'rhe Hellenistic culture imposed on the land since its conquest by 
Alexander ('532 a.C.) was only skin-deep and limited to the urban 
population. The rural people remained ever conscious 0/ enitural 
and racial differences between themselves and their masters. This 
racial antipathy between the Semiue population of Syria and the 
Greek rulers was augmented by sectarian differences- The Mono- 
physite church of Syria insisted that Christ had but one nature 
instead of the two (divine and human) formulated by the S>mod 
of Chalcedon (451) ^nd accepted by the Greek church of Byaian- 
lium. The christological compromise of HeracliuSp promulgated 
in 63S on the basis of a formula devised by Sergius^ the patriarch 
of Constantinople, aimed at ignoring the question of the nature 
or natures in the person of Christ and emphasizing his one will 
Hence the name MonothelJte for a Christian w^ho 
accepted the new formula. Like other religious compromises this 
one neither pleased the orthodox nor satisfied the dissenters. 
Instead it resulted in the creation of a third probleni and a new 
party. But the bulk of the population of Syria remained Mono- 
phj'site. Behind their developtnenl and maintenance of a separate 
Syrian church there undoubtedly lay a submerged, semi-articu¬ 
late feeling of nationality- 

Just before the fall of Jerusalem the Caliph "Umar came to the Tur 
* lUidhuri, p, 137, J, I j ^ Hitti, p. jU. 
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militant camp of al-Jiibjyah^ which lay north of the Yarmiik 
battlefield and whufit name is still borne by the western gate of 
Damascus; his purpose was to solemnisee the conquest, fix the 
status of the conquered, consult with his generalissimo, abu- 
■ (Jfaaydah, whom he had substituted for Khalid after the Yarmuk 
battle, and lay down necessary regulations for the adminbcration 
of the newly acquired territory. When Jerusalem fell it too was 
visited by 'Umar. As the patriarch of JerusaJem, Sophronius, 
styled the "honey^tongued defender of the church", was showing 
the aged caliph found the holy places he was so impressed by 
the uncouth mien and shabby raiment of his Arabian visitor 
that he is said to have turned to an attcndafit and remarked in 
Greek, *Truly this is the abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet as standing in the holy place".* 

Soon abti-*Ubaydah fell victim at * Am was (or *Amawas) to 
an epidemic which is said to have carried off 20,000 of his 
troops, and after the death of his successor, Yazid, the power 
passed to the hands of the shrewd Mu'aw'iyah. 

SjTia was now divided into four military' districts (sing./ww(f) 
corresponding to the Roman and Byzantine provinces found at 
the time of the conquest. These were' Dimashq^ a 1 - 

Urdunn (Jordan) comprising Galilee to the Syrian desert, and 
Filastin (Palestine), the land south of the great plain of Esdraclon 
(Marj 1 bn-* Am It). The northern district, Qinnasrfnt w'as added 
later by the Umayy'ad Caliph Yazfd [. 

So swhft and easy an acquisition of so strategic a territory 
from the first potentate of the age gave the newly rising power 
of Islam prestige in the eyes of the world and, what is more 
important, confidence in ita own destiny. From Syria the hordes 
swept into Egypt and thence made their triumphant way through 
the rest of northern Africa. With Syria a base the onward 
push to Armenia* northern Mesopotamia, Georgia and Adhar- 
hayjan became possible, as did the raids and attacks which for 
many years to come W'cre to be carried on against Asia Minor. 
With the help of SjTian troop Spain in far-off Europe was in 
less than a hundred years from the death of the Prophet brought 
within the ever widening circle of Islam. 

* Thtop33anrt,p.33^;rrtfi*tflnlilw Porph^nrojl'enEtuSi "'Dc aandruitmtidoimpcriQ’', 
tn J--F. CrWS, si%m (Parii, ^3*4)^ col, 109^ Dan. tl : 11, 
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CHAPTER XI n 


AL-IRAQ and S-ERBIA CONQUERED 


When KhAlid m 634 made his memorable dash westward from 
aUl-JIrah he left the Hraq from in the hands of his Bedouin aJljr 
aUMuthanna ibn-Harithah, sheikh of the banii-Shayban. In the 
meantime the Persians were preparing a counter-attack and suc¬ 
ceeded in almost annihilating the Arabian bands at the Battle 
of the Bridge ^ near al-HTrah, November 26, 614. Undaunted* 
al-Muthanna undertook a new raid and in October or November 
of the following year scored over the Persian general Mihran a 
victory at al-Buwayb on the Euphrates. But aUMuthanna was 
no more than a Bedouin chief, with no MadTnesc or Makkan 
connections, and had not heard of or accej^ed Islam until after 
the death of the Prophet. The Caliph "Umar therefore chose 
Sa'd ibit-abi-Waqqai, one of those Coniparikms promised Paradise 
by Muhammad at the conclusioft of the Battle of Badr, as com- 
mander in chief and sent him at the head of new reinforcements 
to al-Traq, By that time the victory' of Yarmuk had been won 
and the fate of Syria sealed. SaM with his 6000 men measured 
his strength for the first time with the Persian Rustam, the 
admitiistralor of the empire, at al-QadUtyah, not far from aU 
Ufrah. The day (the last of May or first of June 637) was 
extremely hot and was rendered dark by the wind-blown dust* 
a day not unlike that on which the battle of Yaimuk was fought. 
The same tactics were used w^ith the same results. Rustam was 
killed, the large Sasanid army dissolved in panic and all the 
fertile lowlands of al-'^lraq* w'est of the Tigris (Dijlab) lay open 
to the invaders. The welcome on the part of the Aran’taean 
peasants was no less cordial than that tendered by the Syrian 
peasants, and for much the same reasons. The Semitic Traqis 

^ Acixiu thf EuphmLH. Bnlndhiirit Tnl^aH, tqI. i* pp, 
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looked upon the Iranian masters as aliens and fek closer kin- 
ship with the newcomers. As Christians they had not been 
especially favoured by the followers of Zoroaster* For centuries 
before Islam petty Arab chieftains and kinglets had flourished 
on the ^Iraq-Arabian border. The Arab control of the valley of 
the two rivers was anticipated by intimate relations with its 
peoples dating to ihe early Babylonian era* by growing acquaint¬ 
ance with its culture and by the admixture of border Bedouins 
with its inhabitants. As in the ca^c of Syria after Yarmuk an 
influx of fresh Arabian tribeSp attracted by the new" economic 
advantages, took place into the newly conquered territory. 

The Persian capital, Ctesiphon,^ w-as Sard's next objective. 
With characteristic dash and energy he pushed ahead and at a 
convenient ford effected the crossing of the Tigris^ much swollen 
by the spring floods. The feat was accomplished without loss 
of life to the army and w^as hailed as a miracle by Moslem 
chroniclers. In June 637 SaM made his triumphal entry into the 
capita] whose garrison together wdth the emperor had deserted it, 
Arab chroniclers outdo themselves in their extravagant descrip¬ 
tion of the booty and treasures captured therein. Their estimate 
is nine billion dirhams.^ 

The occupation of the greatest royal city in hither Asia brought 
the sons of barren Arabia into direct contact with the luxuries 
and comforts of the then modern high life. The /wdn the 

royal palace with its spacious audience chamber, graceful arches 
and sumptuous furnishings and decorations—all celebrated in 
later Arabic poetry—was now' at the disposal of SaM* Amusing 
as %veJI as instructive are some of the anecdotes embedded in the 
Arabic chronicles which throw' light upon the comparative cul¬ 
ture of the two peoples. Camphor, never seen before, was 
naturally taken for salt and used as such in cooking.’ "The 
yellow Qil-fa/rd\ i.e. gold), something unfamiliar in Arabia, 
was offered by many in exchange for "the white'" {aMay0\ 
silver),* When an Arabian warrior at ab^lrah was blamed for 


^ Arttbir nlMAcJiltl, lilcndlT tht dtics, which inckded SelEudlk Shd Ctesiohon 
im nthrr itdc of ihe Tigri* Sohip 20 of BH|hdid^ 

' voJ I , p. 143^, cf. it.n <d AthTi, vol, it, p. 45^ vol, ill 

pp. r*?’6. 
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selling a noblernan^s daughter who fell as his share of booty for 
only 1000 dirhams, hia reply was that he '^never thought there 
was a number above ten hundred'".^ 

After al-QadisIyah and al-Mada^in the systematic eonquc^t 
of the empire began from the newly founded military base at 
aJ-Ba^rah. By express command of the caliph the military camp 
of aJ-Kufah, near older al-tflrah, was to be the capital in prefer¬ 
ence to Ctesiphofip w'here Sa^d had built one of the first Moslem 
places of worship in al-^Iraq* 

In the meantime the Sasanid Yazdagird III and his imperial 
court w'cre fleeing northward. Another futile stand (end of 657) 
at jaluia' on the fringe of the Persian highlands and aU of 
al-^Iraq lay prostrate at the feet of the conquerors. In 641 al- 
Maw^^il ^Mosul)j near the site of ancient Ntnevdh± was reached 
and captured. This brought to a successful culmination the 
expedition w'hich was started from northern Syria by Tya^ ibn- 
Ghanm. In the same year the last great battle^ that of Nihawand 
(near ancient Ecbatana)^ was foughtp with a nephew of Sa^d 
leading the Arabian forceSp and resulted in a disastrous defeat 
of the last remnant of Yazdagird’s army. Khtizistan (ancient 
Elam, later Susiana^ modem 'Arabistan) was occupied in 640 
from al-Ba^ah and abKQfah. In the meantime an attempt w^as 
made on the adjoining province of Pars (Faris, Persia proper) 
on the eastern shore of the Persian Gulfp from aUBahraynp w^hich 
wdth al“Basrah and al-Kilfah formed now a third military base of 
Operation against Iran. The stiffening resistance of the non- 
Semitic population was finally broken by ^Abdullah ibn-^Amir^ 
the governor of al-Basrahp w*ho occupied I^takhr (PersepQib)p 
the chief city of FarLs, in 649^50,’ After Ftris the turn of the 
great and dbtant province of Khurlsaop in the north-east, cacne; 
the path then lay open to the Oxus. The subjection of Mukran. 
the coastal region of Baluchbtan, shortly after 643 brought the 
Arabs to the very borders of India. 

As early as 640 an attempt was made on Byzantine Armenia 
by "lyad- About four years later an expedition set out from Syria 


* EalMhuri^ p. J44 - p. cf. pp. 114-15. 

* T\^c Persia tvi caltciJ their Country Irio, of whidi Pari (the home of its two 
IprcAleii dyiiftit4«p the Ach 4 tefnciM 4 aiul the Slsaaid]! was but the louiK^rn pmvini^r. 
The Clrvicti niptc4l old perst. /Umi nr Pitriii and used il for ihe whole kin^duja]. 

' Taban. -¥01, I, pp. Jr545^5j- Cactmi, vol. if, pp. VuL pp. 
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under the leadership of Ijabtb ibn-Maslamabh but the district 
was not completely reduced till about 652.^ 

The military camp al-Kiifah became the capital of the newly 
conquered territories. Heedless of 'Umar’s insistence on the old- 
fashioned simplicity characteristic of al-Hijaz, Sa’d erected here 
a residence modelled on the royal palace of Ctesiphon. The gates 
of the old capital were transported to the new, a symbolic 
custom practised repeatedly in the Arab East. Built first of reeds 
as barracks to house the soldiers and tbejr families, the camp 
exchanged its huts for unbaked brick houses and soon grew into 
an important metropolis. Along with its sister camp al-Ba$rah, 
al-Kufah became the political and intellectual centre of Arab 
Mesopotamia until the Abbasid al-Man^ur built liis world- 
fantous city, Baghdad, 

In 651 or 65 2 the young and ill-starred Yazclagird, fleeing with 
his crown and freasuresj fell victim to the greed of one of his own 
people in a miller’s hut near Marw (Pers. Marv).* With his death 
there came to an ignoble end the last ruler of an empire that had 
flourished with one interruption for some twelve centuries, an 
empire that was not fully to rise again for eight hundred years or 
more. 

This initial and inconclusive conquest of Persia took about a 
decade to achieve; the Moslem arms met with much more 
stubborn resistance than in Syria. In the campaign some 
35,000-40,000 Arabians, Inclusive of women, children and slaves, 
must have taken part. The Persians were Aryans, not Semites; 
they had enjoyed a national existence of their own for centuries 
and represented a well-organiKed military power that had been 
measuring swords with the Romans for over four hundred years. 
In the course of the following three centuries of Arab rule Arabic 
became the official language as w-ell as the speech of cultured 
society and, to a limited extent, of ordinary' parlance. But the 
old spirit of the subject nation was to rise again and restore its 
neglected tongue, Persia contributed a lat^c share of the Qar 
matian (Camiathian) movement which for many vears shook 
the caliphate to its foundation; it also had much to do with the 
development of the Shi'itc sect and with the founding of the 
Fatimid dynasty which ruled Egypt for over two centuries. Its 


• Con*«li PP. iW-Ji*: pp. ^ 

Cf. It Syntn, p. 418 Si^ p, 414. 
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arti its literature, its philasophy, its medicine, l>ccaniG the common 
property of the Arab world and conquered the conquerota. Some 
of the most brilliant stars in the intellectual hrmament of Islam 
during its first three centuries were Islamizcd Iranians. 

While this column of Arabian troops was operating eastward 
under Sa'd another under the mare illustrious 'Amr tbn-al- 
'A? was operating to the west. The latter was bringing within 
the horns of the rising crescent the people of the valley of the 
Nile and the Berbers of North Africa- Ostensibly religious, but 
mainly political and economic, this unparalleled Arabian expan¬ 
sion had now grown into an empire os far flung as that of 
Alexander, with the caliph at al-MadTnah trying to regulate the 
flow of a torrent whose tributaries, ever increasing in number and 
size, were sivelling the stream beyond all control. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EGYPT, TklPOLlS AND BARQAtl ACQUIRED 


The strategic positiori of Eg^'pi, lying so dangt^rondy near to 
both SjTia and abyijaa^ th^. richness of its grain-producing soih 
which made the land tht granary of Constantinople, the fact that 
its capital Alexandria was the base of the Byzantine navy and 
that the country was the door to the rest of the North African 
corridor—-all these considerations caused Arabian eyes to turn 
covetously tow^ards the valley of the Nile quite early in the era 
of expansion. 

The conquest of Egypt falls within the period of systematic 
campaigning rather than casual raiding* Seeking new fields in 
wrhich to outshine his illustrious rival Khalid, *Amr ibn-ab*As, 
w*ho in the jihillyah days had made many a caravan trip to 
Eg>pt and was familiar with its cities and roads/ took advantage 
of the presence of 'Umar in Jerusalem to secure his hajf-hearted 
authorization for a campaign against the ancient land of the 
Pharaohs. But w^hen *Umar had returned to al-MadTnah and 
consulted with 'Uthman and others w^ho pointed out the risks 
and perils involved, he dispatched a messenger to halt the 
advance of the column. The cahphal message, we are told^ over-^ 
took Wmr just before crossing the Egypt-PaJestine border^ but, 
scenting the unfavourable contents thereof and having in mind 
TJmar‘s previous instructions; *Uf my letter ordering thee to 
turn back from Egypt overtakes thee before entering any part 
of it then turn backr but if thou enter the land before the receipt 
of my letter, then proceed and solicit Allah's aid"* ‘Amr did 
not open the letter until he got to al-'Arlsh (December 639)* 
This Amr was a Quray^hite, forty-five years old, warlike, fiery* 
eloquent and shrew'd. He had already to his credit the conquest 
of Palestine west of the Jordan. The part he Avas later to play 

* Amdahl, pp. I68^,cf, pp. VVcilLiu 4 a, 

M/tJ I-iird^£rJf, voj. vi, zur GtJtJkuAft dti /jAemtj 

(Betlin, 1S99), p. 93. 
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in the capture of the caliphate for his bosom friend Mu*S\riyah 
won him the epithet ‘^onc of the four Arabian apolitical geniuses^ 
of The route he took with his -^ooo riders 

was the same beaten track along the coast trod hy Abraham, 
CambyseSp Alexander^ Antiochus^ the Holy Family^ Napoleon 
and Djemal Pasha, h was the international highway of the 
ancient w^orld connecting its most important centres of civitina¬ 
tion 

The first fortified place wtiich the Arabian column struck— 
and that in the middle of January 640^ —w^as al-FaramS^ 
(Pelusium}j the key to eastern Egypt. After about a month of 
resistance the city fell and its defences, probably not repaired 
since the recent Persian invasion (6]6) and occupation, were 
razed. Bilbays (variants Hilbts, Balbis) north-east of Cairo came 
next, and others followed suit- At last the strong castle of 
Babylon* (BabilyGn), across from the isle of aURawdah tn the 
Nile, stood in the way of further progress, Cyrus (Ar* al- 
MuqawqLs), who since the reoccupation of the country in 631 
by Heraclius had been acting as patriarch of Alexandria and 
imperial representative in civil administration, hurried to Baby¬ 
lon with his commander in chief the Augustalis Theodorus 
and the troops. 'Amr pitched camp outside GabyloUt biding his 
lime and awaiiing reinforcements. Soon they came, headed by 
al-ZubajT ibn-aU'Aww^am, the celebrated Companion of the 
Prophet, thus augmenting the Arabian column to about 
10,000 men who were to oppose the 20^000 or so of the Byzan¬ 
tine anny exclusive of the fortress garrison numbering about 
5000. White Ix-sieging Babylon, 'Amr attacked 'Ayn Shams* 
in July &4O- The Byzantine army w'as utterly routed. Thco- 
donis fled to Alexandria and Cyrus w^as shut up in Babylon. 
The siege was pressed by the Arabians, who lia<l no engineering 
Or mechanical devices for reducing the fort. The treacherous 
Cyrus secretly sought to buy off the besiegers, but to no avail. 
The usual three choices w^ere oflfored: Islam, tribute or the sw^ord* 

* lbii-Htt)ar, TamjU imJ, v (Cdira, p. 3, 

* See NiFfffTy p/ pp. ^4-fi, 

* Thij [u wel\ oj^ the Other thiitei ol lJitf cooqucft of E|>ypt are niot certam. 'I'atsari, 
i, p, ^592, t, 16, thoo«^ RaM* ]| t6 (Ap. 6j7) m date of ihe cofiqiucfiit of 

tf. ibn-^Abd-oI-ltaiuim, pp- 53, 5S. 

* Se< A, J- Dutter, -4raA 0 / (OscfnrJ, iWh pp, Z45-7. 

* Liu '‘the rpring of the suii*\ atidnnt Kelivpolu, Oa [On) of the Old Tesmnent 
and [he hwroRiyphic iiucdpdolis. 
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The following words put in the mouth of/Cyrus^ envoys purport 
to ?i\im up the impression created by the Arabiainst 

We Jiave wilnesscd a people to cadi and every one of whom death is 
preferable to life* ariU hiifrtility to prominenoCp and to none of this 
world has the least attraction. They sil not except on the ground^ and 
cat naught but on their knees. Their Seader fawiV) is like unto one of 
iheni: the low cannot be distlngnlshcd from the high, nor the master 
from ihe slave. And when the time of prayer cornea none of them 
absents hJmselfp all wash their extremities iind humbly obiserve their 
prayer,* 

Asking for a delegation to meet him at ab Raw'd ah negoliate 
|>eace, Cyrus 'ivas shcfcked to receive one headed by a negro, 
'Ubadah Ibn-aUSamit The three alternatives were reiterated, 
Cyrus agreed to pay tribute and hasteried to Alexandria to 
forward the terms to the emperor. They iverc not pleasing to 
HeracljuSj, who charged his episcopal viceroy with treason and 
sent him into exile. 

In the meantime the siege of Babylon was being carried on 
Without inierroission- At the end of seven months aUZubayr 
with his comrades succeeded in Hlling a part of the moat, staling 
the wall on a ladder and overpowrering the guard as ivell as the 
garrison. The batik-cry of Tslam^ Alldku niiar (God is most 
great), echoed vtcloriou&ly in the halls of the fortress on April 6, 
641.*' 

After reducing the eastern border of the Delta the iron grip 
of *Amr began to fasten itself on the apex^^ Nikiu (Ar. NaqyCts+ 
modern Shahshir) fell on May ] j and a bloody slaughter ensued. 
But Alexandria (ablskandariyahj^ after Constantinople the finest 
and strongest city m the world, w'as still ahead* 

With fresh recruits from Arabia sw^elling his amiy to about 
20,000 'Amr found htmsclfone morning gazing at the seemingly 
impregnable line of walk and towers guarding Eg^Titk capital 
and leading port. On one side rose the lofty Serapeum,^ which 
once housed the temple of Serapis and the great library of 
Alexandria^ on the other loomed the beautiful cathedral of 
St. Mark, once the Caesarion' temple begun by Cleopatra in 

* lbn-'AtHl-Al^E,riibiiJil, fr. 

* Baiiidhuri, |>. 11J ~ Hitti. p. 336: ibFV"*Alid-fll-fla 3 (ftin* lap. 61 

* Called thv AmtA VAml^l aJ-SnwiH, fioin DisKVtrliHTh"* inllnil which iliU 

tn^rki ihc ipgtt. M^qcld, , vd. toI. lii, pp. 13$ 

* The Qiyfilriyaii of tl» Arabf. lbo-"Abd-ary*kam, pp, 41. 4 *- 
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honour of Julius CfEsar and tinisht-d by Augustus; farther west 
stood the two red Aswan-granite needles ascribed to Cleopatra» 
but in reality the wurk of '['hutmosc III (ra. 1450 B.C.), the same 
two which now adorn the 'I hannes Embankment in London and 
Central Park in New York; and in the background towered 
the Pharos, flashing the sun’s rays by day and its own fire by 
night and rightly considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world,’ No doubt to the desert Arabs the impression of such a 
sight must have been not unlike that which the skyline of modem 
New' York, with its towering skyscrapers, makes upon the im- 
migrant. 

Alexandria boasted a garrison some 50,000 strong. Behind 
it lay the whole strength of the Byzantine navy, of w'hich the city 
was the base. The invaders, far inferior in numb^ and in 
equipment, had not a single ship, no siege machines and no 
immediate source of supply for their man-power. 

John of Nikiu, a contemporary authority, describes the first 
repulse the helpless Arabians suffered under the pounding of 
catapults from the high walls.* Leaving a contingent behind, 
'Amr fought his way back to Babylon and later engaged in a 
few- marauding expeditions to Upper Egypt, After the death of 
Hcraclius (Februarj- 641) his immature son Constans 11 (Qus- 
lanltn, 642-6&) succeeded. Cyrus, restored to favour, returned 
to Alexandria in order to conclude peace. Hoping to administer 
the country for the Arabians independently of Constantinople, 
the bishop signed with 'Amr in Babylon on November 8 , 64 J, 
a treaty which may be termed the Treaty of Alexandria, accept¬ 
ing the payment of a fixed tribute of two dinars per adult head 
and a land tax payable in kind and agreeing not to allow a 
Byzantine army to return or attempt to recover the land, The 
city was evacuated in ScpTcml)er 642, The Emperor Constans, 
weak and young, ratified the treaty which meant the transference 
of one of the fairest provinces of the empire to Arabian hands. 

The glad tidings were sent to 'Umar m al-Madfnah in the 
following words: ”1 have captured a city from the description of 
which I shall refrain. Suffice it to say that I have seized therein 
4000 villas with 4000 baths. 40,000 poll-tax-paying Jews and 


' See Mnqiizt, vol. ui, pp. Suyflli, (fmiM, if til. i, pp. 43.5. 

* H. Zolcubers, d* 4^/ AWiV#. Tr^tt 

Uaftiklidli (P^rilL, p. 450. 
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four hundred places of cntertaJnment for ihe royalty.” ^ The 
caliph entertained his generars messenger with bread! and dati^ 
and held in the Prophet's Mosque a simple but dignified sen'ke 
of thanksgiving. 

The native Copts of Egypt^ we are informed by ibn-'Abd- 
al-Hakam* (t = who gives us the earliest surviving 
account of the conquest of Eg^'pt, were instructed from the very 
beginning by ihcir bishop in Alexandria to offer no resistance to 
the invaders. This is not surprising in view of the religious per¬ 
secution to wrhich they as Monophysites had l>een subjected by 
the official Melkite (royal) church* For years Ileracljus had tried^ 
through his agent Cyrus, to forbid the Egyptian (Coptic) form 
of worship and to force his new Monotheltte doctfine on a 
reluctant church* On account of his relentl^ persecution of the 
priesthood of the Coptic church Cyrus was regarded as the 
Antichrist by the later native tradition h 

In accordance with * Umar's policy the site on which ^^mr 
pitched his camp outside Babylon became the newcapitahreceiv- 
mg the name aL-Fustaf* and corresponding to the military camps 
of al-Jiibiyah in Syria, aUBasrah and al-Kufah in abTraq. There 
Amr erected a simple mosque, the first to rise in Egypt (641-2), 
which has sunpdved in name until today and whose present form 
is the result of repeated rebulldings and additions. AUFustaf 
(Old Cairo, Misr aPAtlqah) continued to he the capital until 
the Fatimids in 969 built their Cairo (al-Qahirah). In order to 
open a direct waterway to tlic holy citieg of Arabia 'Amr now 
cleared the ancient Pharaonic canal which under the name 
Khallj (canal of) AmTr al-Mu'minTn passed through Heliopolis 
and connected the Nile north of Babylon with al-QuJzum* on the 
Red Sea A Trajan had cleared the canal, but through neglect it 
had silted up since his reign. After a few' monthsof forced laliour, 
and before the death of * Umar in 644, twenty ships laden with 
Egyptian products were unloading their cargoes in Arabian 
portsA This canal was later know n as aFKhaJlj al-Flakimi, after 
the Fatimid Caliph aJ-Hikim (f 1021)^ and under many other 
names continued to exist in some parts till the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

* JbqAAbd-ftl-ljak^m:, Zertunbers, p. 46J. * Pp, 5^-9. 

* Latm/£UjtfJiiM= 09 nip, thftiU|?ti Hyi. 

* The Klyima qf aqtiquity, rrtadsm Sycjf. 

Cr voL jy, p 99. ■ Va'qOhlH vqhii, p. 177, 
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1 he old machinery of Byzantine adminiMration^ incliidirig the 
financial sy^tem^ was—as one might expect—adopted by the 
new rulers with certain amendmenrs in the line of centralization. 
T he time-honoured policy of exploiting the fertile valley of the 
Nile and using it as a "milch cow” maintamed to the utmostp 
judging by the evidence furnished by newdy discovered Egyptian 
papyri. Shortly before his death ^Umar. feeling that 'Amr was 
not securing enough re^^enuep put ^^bdu 1 lah ibn-SaM ibn-abi- 
Sarh in charge of Upper Egypt. The new caliph^ "Uthmin, 
recalled 'Amr from the country and appointed (ra, 645) ^Ab¬ 
dullah^ who was his own fosler brother, over all Egypt, 

Toward the end of 645 the Alexandrians, restive under the 
new yoke, appealed to the Emperor Constans, who dispatched 
some 300 ships under Manuel, an Armenian, to reclaim the 
eity.^ The Arabian garrison of 1000 men was slaughtered and 
Alexandria w+as once more in Byr^antine hands and a base for 
new attacks on Arab Egypt. ^Amr was immediately reinstated. 
He met the enemy near NikLu, where the Byzantines suffered a 
heav}' slaughter. Early in 646 the second capture of Alexandria 
took place^ The impregnable walls of the city were demolished 
and the ancient Egyptian capital has ever since remained in 
Moslem hands. 

The story that by the caliph's order ^Amr for six long monlbs 
fed the numerous bath furnaces of the city with the volumes of 
the Alexandrian library is one of tho^w? tales that make good 
fiction but bad^histor)-. The great Piolemaic Library was burnt 
as early as 48 B.C. by Julius Cffisar. A later one> referred to as 
the Daughter Library, was destroyed about 389 as a 

resiih of an edict by the Emperor Theodosius. At the time of 
the Arab conquest, therefore, no library of importance existed 
in Alexandria and no contemporary writer ever brought the 
charge against \Amr or ^Urnar. hAbd-al-Latlf aLBaghdadi,* who 
died as late as a*H. 629 (123seems to have been the first to 
relate the tale. Why he did it we do not know’ however, his 
version was copied and amplified by later authors.* 

^ BiLljjilhyri r p. 2a i- llitti, pp, 347-8. 

^ Jl-f/dJuA and ir. J. While (Ournrd, ifiooh p, 114. 

* Al-<jirrL, «L J. Uppert (Ldpu^, i901>p pp. JiLu- 

iil Fjiraj ibn-al-'lbri, TSHU AfuJtktiiser ai- cd. A. (Bcirill, iS^), 

pp. XtuqrEu, voL iit, PP- I CpiwtiIe Butler, pp. 401-16; Gibhoo, 
cd, Billy, voi. V, pp. 452 ' 5 - 
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After the conquest ^Uthmln w:inted ^Anir to remain at the 
head of the army with 'Abdullah as the financial administrator^ 
The suggestion elicited From 'Amr the famous repi)'': 
position will then be that of one who holds the cow hy its two 
horns while another milks it”A ^A-bduISah was thereupon rein¬ 
stalled as caliphal vicegerent. 

Less a soldier than a financier, 'Abdullah now proceeded to 
carry on campaigns to the w^est and south mainly for booty. 
He succeeded in extending the boundaries in both directions. 
But his greatest performance was his part in the establish¬ 
ment of the first Moslem fleet, an honour which he shares 
with Mu'awiyahp the governor of Syria. Alexandria w^as natur¬ 
ally the main dockyard for the Egyptian fleet. The maritime 
operations, whether from Egypt under 'Abdullah or from S>Tla 
under Mu'aiviyah^ were directed against the Byzantines. In 649 
Mu^aw^iyah seized Cyprus (Qubrus)p another important Byzan¬ 
tine naval base loo dangerously close to the Syrian coast for 
comfort. The first maritime victory was thus won for Islam and 
the first island was added to the Moslem state, ArwSd (A rad us), 
close by the SjTnan coastp was captured the following year. In 
652 "^Abdullah repulsed the superior Greek fleet off Alexandria. 
Two years later Rhodes was pillaged by one of Mii'awiyah's 
captains.^ In 655^ the Syro-Egyptian fleet of Mu'awjyah and 
'Abdullah destroyed the Byzantine navy of about ;oo ships off 
the Lycian coast near Phnmix* The Emperor Constans IJ, who 
led the fight in person, barely escaped with his life^ This battle, 
known in Arabic as dhu-al-Sawari* (that of the masts)^ sealed the 
fate of the Byzantine naval supremacy* But because of internal 
disorders the Moslems failed to press their victory' and advance 
against Constantinople, the chief objective. In 668 or 669 a navy 
of 20Q ships from Alexandria ventured as far as Sicily (Slqi 11 ij^h^ 
Siqilfiyah) and pillaged it. The island had been sacked at least 
once before (652) by one of Mu'iwiyah*s generals.® In Mu'awi- 
yah and 'Alxiullah Islam developed its first iwo admirals,* 

That thtise naval expeditions were carried on almost in spite 

* lbf 3 ^'Abd-BiFU[Lkiun, p. JjS; cf. Ibil^huri, p. 135 t p. jjt. 

* A Inter expedition in A.ir. 51 ((173) ii dted in Bnl^dburi. pp J55-6 =±mili, 
t*P; 375^5- 

* C. II. Bffirkfr. uTt. “"Abd Altih B, a/ 

* Ibn-'Abd-KTIJjikttin, pp, * BaEuiUiuii, p. 2j^ = Hitli, fn. ^^ 5 . 

* The detnib aboLiE the nava] Dperationi the perriod ^ Ikowcvcf . aiw lamenUibl^ 
trtfEn Archie 
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ofj rather than in co-operatiein with, the Aladmes* caliphs is 
iiulieatchd by significant passages in the early sources* ^Umar 
wrote instructing ^Aiiir in Egypt: *^Let no water intcr\^ene be¬ 
tween me and thee, and do not camp in any place which I can¬ 
not reach riding on my mount''.^ 'UthmSn authorized Mu^awi- 
yah's expedition to Cyprus, after the latter had repeatedly 
emphasized the proximity of the island^ only on condition that 
he take his wife along.® 

The fall of Egypt left the Byzantine provinces bordering on 
its west defenceless^ at the same time the continued occupation 
of Alexandria necessitated the conquest of those provances. After 
the first fall of Alexandria and in order to protect his rear, 
'Amr, with characteristlrswiftn??ss, pushed {642-3) at the head of 
his cavair)' westward to the neighbouring Pentapolis and occupied 
Banqah without any resistance* He abo received the submission 
of the Berber tribes of TrJpolia^ Lueluding the Lawaiah.® His 
successor^ \AbduIlih, advanced through 'rripolis and subjugated 
a part of Ifrlqiyah whose capital Carthage (Qartajannah) paid 
tribute.* *LFthman extended even to the pagan Berbers, not 
within the category of Scripturaries, the same privileges as tho$e 
of the Dhimmah. Attempts were also made on Nubia (al- 
Nubah) in the south, which wuth its pasturage was more like 
Arabia and l>etrer adapted than Egypt to a nomadic mode of 
life. For ccnturic?s before Islam a more or leas continual Arabian 
infiltration into Egypt and even into the Sudan, had been going 
on. In 652 "Abdullah entered into treaty rd at tons with the 
Nubians,* who w^ere then far from being subdued. For centuries 
to come the Christian kingdom of Nubia, with Dongola as its 
capital and with a mixed population of Libyans and negroeSt 
stood as a barrier against the farther southwrard onrush of Islam. 

^ Vu\ubL Yol. ii, p, 1^. paMrir |i. 114, reports [hat 'tJmjir wTCtC Sa"J ihn- 
in iLikiu||r him bt 11« i«i intervene beEween ihn cdiph Jimd ihe 

MfMlcm*. 

■ Batu^lkiiin, pp. 153-3= HittL pp, *■ Ym^qubi* ed. [i, p. 179. 

■* Ibn-^Abd-aiUJiiknm, p. tSj, 

^ B.iladhuri, pp, ajr-S r Hitti, pp. 379^^1, 
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How to administer such vast newly acquired and how 

to adapt the mncodiried ordinances of a primitive Arabian 
society to the needs of a huge cosmopolitan conglomerate living 
under a multitude of conditions uncontemplated by the original 
lawgiver was the great task now confronting Islam. 'Umar was 
the first to address himself to this problem^ He is represented by 
tradition as the one who solved it and therefore as the founder 
of the second theocracy of Islam — a sort of Islamic Utopia— 
whichj however^K was not destined to last long. 

'Umarmade his starting-point the theory that in the peninsula 
itself none but the Moslem religion should ever be tolerated. To 
this end and in utter disregard of earlier treaties^ he expelledp 
A.H. 14-15 (635^), among otherSp the Jews of Khaybar.* who 
found abode in Jericho and other places^ as w^ell the Christians 
of NajrlOfc who fled to Syria and al-'lraq.^ The second cardinal 
point in 'Umars policy vras to organize the ArabianSp now all 
Moslems, into a complete ncligio-military commonwealth with 
its members keeping themselves pure and unmixed—a sort of 
martial aristorracy—and denying the privilege of citi^n$hip 
to ail non-Arabians. With this in view the Arabian Moslems were 
not to hold or cultivate landed properly outside the peninsula. 
In the peninsula itself the native who owmed land paid a kind 
of a tithe thereon. Accordingly the Arabian conquerors in 

Syria first lived in camps: al-Jibiyah, Him^p*Amwlis, X*t?arTyah^ 
(for the Jordan district), and al-Liidd (Lydda)and lateraJ-Eamlah 
for the Filasiin (Palestine) district. In Egypt tliey settled in 
al-Fust it and the Alexandria camp. In al-'lraq the new^fy built 

^ Er* w&qidi, pp- and nbu^YCEur, A7/J4 (Cjiiro, 

l li^lr pp. 85-6^ for the tErmE die PFophEt 

* An «aiiE about lQi:i milci north of al-Madlaab on the road to Syria^ 

* Balldhiiri, p 66 *- HittL pp. idi-3. 

* Modem THbatnyyah ~ Tibemui. "AmwiA ar ondcat EmmAU*, 

Lfcf. 34 : tj, 
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aJ-Kufah And hci^dquart^^rs.^ In the con¬ 

quered tetdtortes the subject peoples \^ere left m their professions 
and the cuUtvation of ihe soil, occupying an mferior status and 
regarded as a kind of reserve for the benefit of the Moslems 

Even when converted to Islam a non- 
Arab was to occupy' a position subsidiary to that of the Moslem 
Arabian. 

As DhimmiSp* the subject peoples would enjoy the protection 
of the Moslems and have no military duty to perform, since they 
were barred by religion from service in the Moslem army; bul 
they would have a hca%y tribute to pay. Being outside the pale 
of Moslem law* they w'ere allowed the jurisdiction of their own 
canon law's as administered by the respective heads of their 
religious communities. This state of partial autonomy, recog¬ 
nized later by the sultans of Turkey, has been retained up to the 
present day in such countries as Syria and Palestine. 

When a subject w^as converted to Islam he was freed* accord¬ 
ing to this primitive system ascribed by tradition to ^Umar, from 
all tributary obligations* including Tvhat w^as later temied poll 
tax. The land lax inhered in the land whenever the land was 
considered i-e. for the whole Moslem community, 

and the Moslem continued to pay it. The only exception to the 
/ay' lands was constituted by those districts whose inhabitants, 
according to tradition* voluntarily surrendered to the Arab 
conquerors on condition that they be allow'ed to retain their 
lands. Such districts w^ere cahed dar (the territory of 

capitulation)* Instead of the poll tax the convert incurred 
a new obligationj that of the zakah (poor rate); hut on the other 
hand he shared in the pensions and other benefits accruing to 
hini as a Moslem. 

Later developments, the result of many years of practice, were 
attributed by this tradition to the initiative of "Umar. The fact 
b that the original part which the first caliphs and the early 
Moslem governors played in the imposition of taxes and the 
administration of finances could not have been great. The frame- 

^ In the 6i3t Mnilcm irtnlnry n number 4jf audi nulilAry canEontneht ArD», b- 
eluding 'Askar Muknkm in KhaustAn, in Fans, imct n»d ahQay- 

jawDti ifi North Afn*cw. 

* ihp-A4Wp jy, cd. J uynboll (LiTrdcn, tS^), p. J7, 

* Or JiAl a/'/fAimmaJk (peopll? of the rtJvrnniiiE or 0b1ig[jkticRl]l, a t-erm lint applied 

anJy to AA/ i.c. {h« Jtws, Chrinmni and (ndl to be ccrafused wilb 

Sabaeant) atid later itilerpreteJ to tncluii^ ^OfoaatnAiis and Others. 
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work of the Byzantine provincial government in Syria and Egypt 
was continued in Allah^s name,, and no radical changes Avere 
introduced into the machinery of local administration in the 
former Persian domains. From the very beginning tribute 
Varied according to the nature of the soil and the system that 
had prevailed in that locality under the old mle, whether Byzan¬ 
tine or Persian; it did not depend upon the acquisition qf the land 
by capitulation or by force nor upon any 

legislative act on the part of ^Umar, Conquest by capitulation 
and conquest by force as used to explain the variation in taxa¬ 
tion was a late legal fiction rather than the real cause thereof. 
Likewise the distinction betAveen JiJsyaA as poll tax and AAardJ 
(from Gr. or Aram* i^ra^gd) as land tax had not arisen at 

the time of the second caliph (634-44)^ The two words in this 
early period were used interchangeably and both meant tribute 
in genera]. In the Koran the only occurrence of the word 
h in sQr. 9 ; 29, where the word has in no sense a legal meanings 
The form AAardj occurs also only once in the Koran (23 l 74)» 
and then in the sense of remuneration rather than land tax. 
Evidently the original terms made with the conquered people 
were welUnigh forgotten by the time the historians began to 
record those events* which they interpreted in the tight of later 
conditions and developments. 

The differentiation betAveen the two forms of taxation implied 
ill jizyah and kharaj ivas not made until the time of the late 
Umayyads. The land tax was paid in instalments and in kind 
from the produce of the land and from cattle* but never in the 
form of wdnCp pigs and dead animals. The poll tax was paid in 
a lump sum and as an index of lower status. The latter was 
generally four dinars* for the welhto-dOp two for the middle class 
and one for the poor. In addition the subject jieople were tiable 
to other exactions for the maintenance of Moslem troops. These 
taxes applied only to the able-tjodied; women* children, beggarst 
monks, the aged, insane and incurably sick being exempt except 
when any of them had an independent income. 

The third principle said to have been enunciated by "Umar 
in consonance with the vieAv of his advisers among the Com- 

^ Finm Gr«ifc-Latin i/irfftfriiir; the nmt of g&M eurrenev in ihr caliplulc, with a. 
nomLXi»l Value of atmut I Da., ^3.40. I n 'UiSJu'm time the ^/nJrwaa The oquivalrat of 
iodirhAmi,T4ifcr is. 
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panior^s^ was that only movable property and prisoners won as 
booty constituted and belonged to the warriors as 

hitherto, but not the land. The land as well as al! moneys received 
from subjects constituted and belonged to the Moslem 

community as a whole. Cultivatore of f^y' estates contsmied to 
be bound to pay land tax even if they adopted Islam. All such 
revenues were deposited in the public treasuty', and whatever 
remained after the pajTnent of the common expenses of ad¬ 
ministration and warfare had to be divided among the Moslems. 
In order lo accomplish the distribution a census became necessary» 
the first census recorded in history for the distribution of state 
revenue* "A^ishah headed the list with a pension of 1:2^000 
dirhams* a year. After the s 4 /f/nZ-Bayt (the Prophet's family) 
came the Emigrants and Supporters^ each with a subsidy accord¬ 
ing to his precedence in the profession of the new faith> About 
5000 or 4000 dirhams per annum was the average allotment to 
each person in this categoiyL'^ At the bottom came the mass of 
Arabian tribes arranged in the register according to military 
ser\'ice and knowledge of the Korant The minimum for an 
ordinary warrior was 500-600 dirhams; even women, children 
and clients* were included in the register and received annuities 
ranging from 200 to 600 dirhams. This institution of the 
(whence Fr. i/ouatie^ for customhDU5e)p or public registers of 
receipts and expenditures, with, which 'Umar was credited was 
evidently borrowed from the Ferstan system, as ^ 

asserts and as the w^ord itself (from Pers. dfwdn) indicates. 

^Umar's military communistic constitution set up an ascend¬ 
ancy of ArabLsm and secured for the non-Arabian believer a 
status superior to that of the unbeliever. But it W'as too artificial 
to stand the test of time. Under "Umar^s immediate successor, 

^ Ibll'SAM, vot. Lki, pt. ^ 12 . 

* Fdr ft dinruasidii ui^kMfmnA imdi fay* Mr hJ-M iwaidi, sA Sstlfdn^yiMA, 

M. Kn{;]rr {Etcifih, pp. 217=4.|; ftbu^VO^urp pp. 21 -yi. 

* Aoa^niing lo iur. S; 41, only cne-'Erth of the booty the ibatc of Allidi and 

I he Prophet, i.t. tht llatc't, the tetnainitii; loot-Eflhj; bcloiignJ tv [he who 

MtuFed it_ 

* Ar litrkam fram Gr. the Wftll vtlver CoilLflEe tn th* 

Arab mcnrlary lydcni, Ikitd the noiiuiimJ v^Juc of ft pr«^wpLi French franc, abvUE 
JOd. (19 ecnli m U.S. imineyh but iinturally its rc^il value vnrled a great dcaL 

* tub pt. 1 ^ pp. ±I:S^I4; M^wardlr PP- abu-VOiuf, pp. 50-54; 

BftlAdhuli, iip. 450-51. 

*■ Afaicdii., tiv^. ■vTUtrftf, ft noti-Arah tmbrftchnff TsEain and afhllftiting hiuuclf wiili 
an Aifthun tcibe^ HU ill-ddmed Kmk ptiwsrd hint hcItFw the M valcm AraMimiv 

* foAArif p. ] i 6 ; cf- MSwaidi, pp, 345-4^ 
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'Ullimarij permission was given to the sons of Arabia to hold 
landed property in the newly conquered territories^ With the 
lapse of years the aristocracy of the Arabians was submerged 
by the rising tide of the MawSli. 

The army was the the w^holc nation, in action^ Its Tb* 

umlr or commander in chief was the caliph in aJ-Madinah, who 
delegated the authority to his lieutenants or generals, in the 
early stages the general who conquered a certain territory would 
also act as leader in prayer and as judge. AbBaladhuri^ tells us 
that 'Umar appointed a (jtidge) for Damascus and the 

Jordan and another for Him? and Qinnasrin. If so he was the 
caliph who established the institution, of judgeship.* 

The division of the army into centre, two wingSp vanguard and 
rear guard was already knotvn at Muhammad's time and betrap 
Byzantine and Sas^id influence- The (five) was the term 

used for this military unit. The cavalr>^ covered the wings. In the 
division the tribal unit was preserved* Each tribe had its own 
standard, a cloth attached to a lance^ borne by one of the bravest. 
The Prophet^s banner is said to have been the (eagle). The 
infantry used botv and arrows, sling, and sometimes shield and 
sword; the sword w'as carried in a scabbard flung over the right 
shoulder* The (javelin) was introduced later from Abys¬ 

sinia. The chief weapon of the cavalry was the rum A (lance), 
the shafts of which^ famous in Arabic literature as AAiiffi\ w'ere 
so named after al-Khalt, the coast of al-Bahrayn, where the bam¬ 
boo w^as first grown and whither it was later imported front 
India. This, together with the bow and arrow', formed the two 
national w'eapons. The best sw'ords w'ere also made in India, 
whence the name AindL The defensive armour w'as the coat of 
mail and the shield. The Arab armour was lighter than the 
Byzantine A 

The order of battle w'as primitive, in lines or rows and in 
compact array^ Hostilities began with individual combats of 
distinguished champions who stepped forward out of the ranks 
and delivered a challenge. The ^Arabian warrior received higher 
remuneration than his Persian or Byzantine rival and was sure of 
a portion of the booty. Soldiering W'as not only the noblest and 
most pleasing profession in the sight of Allah but also the most 

^ P. 141 a Hinl, p. 117, * tbm Sm*d, tal. Ill p^t- i. p- tJ'S- 

■ On Aif*b vapqiu kc ibn-Qnlaybaii,' , iral- i, pp- laS'S*- 
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profitable. The strength of the Moslem Arabian army lay neither 
jrr the superiority^ of its arms nor in the excellence of Sts organiza* 
tion blit in its higher morale, to which religion undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed its shared in its powers of endurance, which the desert 
breeding fostered; and in its remarkable mobility, due mainly to 
camel transport.^ 

By the conquest of the Fertile Crescent and the lands of Persia 
and Egypt the Arabians came into posse-ssion not only of geo¬ 
graphical areas but of the earliest seals of civnlization in the whole 
world. 1 hus the sons of the desert fell heir to these hoary' cultures 
with their long traditions going back to Greco-Romarij Iranian, 
Pharaonic and Assyro-Babylonian times. In art and architecture, 
in phtlosophy^ in medicine, in science and literature, in govern¬ 
ment, the original Arabians had nothing to teach and every¬ 
thing to learn. And what voracious appetites they proved to 
have^ With an ever sharp sense of curiosity and with latent 
potentialities never aroused before, these Moslem Arabians in 
collaboration w ith and by the help of their subject peoples began 
now to assimilate^ adapt and reproduce their intellectual and 
esthetic heritage. In Ctesiphonj, Edessa^ Nisibis^ Damascus, 
Jerusalem and Alexandria they vietvedp admired and copied the 
work of the architect, the artisan, the jew'clkr and the manu¬ 
facturer, To all these centres of ancient culture they came, they 
saw and w'cre conquered- Theirs was another instance in which 
the victor w^as made captive by the vanqubhed. 

^Vhat we therefore call ''Arab civilisation"* was Arabian 
neither in its origins and fundamental structure nor in its 
principal ethnic aspects* The purely Arabian contribution in it 
w^as in the linguistic and to a certain extent in the religious 
fields. Throughout the whole period of the caliphate the Syrians, 
the Persians, the Egyptians and Dthers, as Moslem converts or 
as Christiana and Jews, were the foremost bearers of the torch 
of enlightenment and learning just as the subjugated Greeks w'ere 
in their relation to the victorious Romans. The Arab Islamic 
civilization w^as at bottom the llellenized Aramaic and the 
Iranian civilizations as developed under the asgis of the caliphate 
and expressed through the medium of the Arabic tongue. In 
another sense it W'as the logical continuation of the early Semitic 

* F&r A eonijNitil^ii the ByunxinE umy conwtl Char]« Ommh, vf //iitary 
tf/ lAt j 4 fi p/ ind cd. tLandcm, T924), m\. i, pp. 3?oS 
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civilization of the FertiJe Crescent orig^inated and developed by 
the Assyro-Babylonia ns. Phoenicians, Aramaeans and Hebrews. 

In it the unity of the Mediterranean civilization of Western Asia 
found Jt^ culmination. 

The conquest of the world receiving its impulse under abu- 
Bakr reached its high-water mark under 'Umar and came to a ■chieve- 
temporary standstill under 'Ali, whose caliphate was too clouded 
with internal disturbances to admit of further cxpansiofi. At the 
end of a single generation after the Prophet the Moslem empire “«p>“ 
had extended from the Oxus to Syrtis Minor in northern Africa. 
Starting with nothing the Moslem Arabian caliphate had now 
grown to be the strongest power of the world, 

Abu-Bakr (632-4), the conqueror and pacilter of Arabia, 
lived in patriarchal simplicity. In the first six months of his short 
reign he travelled back and forth daily from al-Sunh (where 
he lived In a modest household with his wife, Habibah) to his 
capital al-Madinab, and received no stipend since the state had 
at that time hardly any income.' AH state business he trans¬ 
acted in the courtyard of the Prophet’s Mosque. His personal 
qualities and unshaken faith in his son-in-law Muhammad, who 
was three years his senior, make him one of the most attractive 
characters in nascent Islam and have won him the title of 
a/-Siti<iiq (the helicvcr).* In character he was endowed with 
much mote strength and forcefulness than current tradition 
credits to him. Physically he is represented as of fair complexion, 
slender build and thin countenance; he dyed his beard and walked 
with a stoop.* 

Simple and frugal in manner, his energetic and talented 
successor, 'Umar (634-44), who was of towering height, strong 
physique and bald-headed,* continued at least for some time 
after becoming caliph to support himself by trade and lived 
throughout his life in a style as unostentatious as that of a 
Bedouin sheikh. In fact 'Umar, whose name according to 
Moslem tradition is the greatest in early Islam after that of 
Muhammad, has been idolized by Moslem writers for his piety, 
justice and patriarchal simplicity and treated as the personifica¬ 
tion of all the virtues a caliph ought to possess. Ilis irreproach- 

' Ibn-SaM, vol. «i, pt, 1, pp, (Jl -a; itm-nl-AtWr, VtJ fi Ata’nfal 

12^), vol. ii], p, , 

* Uaunliv nmn^t«d '‘thr Tcmcioui". But iW ibii*Sii <1, wl. lU, pC I, pp. lao-ll, 

■ Yn’qflbi, »ol. B, p. tS7- ' F' '*5- 
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abk characicr became an exeniplar for all tonscientjous suc¬ 
cessors -to follow. He owned, we arc told* one shirt and one 
mantle only, both conspicuous for their patchwork,* slept on a 
bed of palm leaves and had no concem other than the main¬ 
tenance of the purit>' of the faiihi the uphoiding: of justice and 
the ascendancy and security of Islam and the Arabians. Arabic 
literature h replete with anecdotes extolling ^Umar^s stern 
character. He is said to have scourged his owm son to tleath* for 
drunkenness and immorality. Having in a fit of anger inflicted 
a number of stripes on a Bedouin who came seeking his succour 
against an oppressor^ the caliph soon repented and asked the 
Bedouin to inflict the same number on him^ But the latter 
refused- So ^Umar retired to his home with the following 
soliloquy: 

O son of al^KhauSb! humble thou wert and Allah hath clevatc<l thee; 
astray, and AUah hath guided thee; wcak^and Allah hathstrengthenedi 
thee. Then He caused ihee to rule over the necks of thy people^ and 
when one of them came seeking thy aid, thou didst strike himl What wilt 
thou have to say to thy Lord when thou presentest thysdf before Him?^ 

The one who fixed the Hijrah as the commencement of the 
Moslem era, presided over the conquest of large portions of 
the then knowm w'orld, instituted the state register and organized 
the government of the new empire met a tragic and sudden death 
at the very zenith of his life when be w as struck down fNoven’iber 
3, 644) by the poisoned dagger of a Christian Persian slave* 
in the midst of his own congregation. 

^UthniSn, who committed the words of Allah to an unalter¬ 
able form and whos^ reign saw the complete conquest of Iran, 
Adharbayjan and parts of Armenia, ivas also a pious and well- 
meaning old man^ but too weak to resist the importunities of 
his greedy kinsfolk. His foster brother, ^Abdullab, formerly the 
Prophet^s amanuensis, who had tampered with the words of 
revelation* and w-ho w^as one of the ten proscribed by Muham¬ 
mad at the capture of Makkab, he appointed over Egypt; his 
half-brother, al-Walid ifan-Uqbah, who had spat in Muham- 

^ V*l. in^ pt. J^ pp. 23.7-9. 

* Di^fix^kilp TflVfW {Cuno, l^a), vol. U, p. jSl, U. 3-4 1 Jfcl-Nuvrayri+ 

viA, (Cairo, 1525)^ pp. ^9-90. 

* Ibn-al-Adilj, tit, voL iy, p. 6l. 

* Tv^lHiti, VoL i, pp. ajat-jj Yh"qubl+ tnL ii, p, 183* 

^ Konfcn 6: 93E voJ- L 300. 
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mad's face and had been condemned by the latter, he made 
governor of al-Kufah; his eoiisin Mara^iln ibn-ahHakamp a 
future Umayyad caliph^ he put in charge of the dtwan. Many 
important offices were hlied by Umayyads* the caliph^s familyr* 
The caliph himself accepted presents from his governors or their 
partisans, including a beautiful maid offered by the governor of 
aUBa§rah. Charges of nepotism became widespread. The feeb 
ing of discontent aroused by his unpopular administration was 
fanned by the three Qurayshite aspirants to the caliphate: ^Ali, 
fill hah and al-Zubayr* The uprising started in aUKufah among 
*Ali*s followers and proved parttcularly strong in Egypt^i which 
in April 655 sent some five hundred rebels to abMadliiah. The 
insurgents shut the venerable octogenarian in his residence^ and 
whilst he read the copy of the Koran* which he had canonized 
the house was stormed; Muhammad, son of abu-Bakr his friend 
and predecessor* broke in and laid the first violent hand upon 
him.* Thus fell the first caliph whose blood was shed by Moslem 
hands (June t/, 656). The patriarchal epoch of Islam, during 
w’hich the awe inspired by the Prophet and the halloived associa^ 
tion connected w^ith abMadinah w'ere still an active living force in 
the lives of the successors of Mufiatrimad, ended in a stream of 
blood let loose by the struggle for the now vacant throne, first 
belw'cen "All and his dose rivak, and aUZubayr,and then 

bclw^een 'All and a new aspirant, Mu'iwiyah, the champion of 
the Uma>yad cause of w^hich the fiiurdered "Uthman w^as a 
representative. 

* Ibft-HajAT, Tel. rr, p|>. liy^; ibn-Sj^'d, »dI- iii> pL 1 , p. 44; Maj'ildi, tdI. It, 
PPr 257 j#y. 

■ tbn’ButluUli (t FP- JO-i 4 cbjmithjii when he Tifited Kl-Bn^r^h 

iti motque irtHI p«Mfircd 'Uthmin'i copy ol tJw KaraJi with hij blood >taimn^ the 
pA^e on whidl oceun 1 ? I_JI, whrxe Acc^ifding to ibn^SaM, Trsl. iii, pb %i p. 5^, 
the blood of the wotiodH emtiph^opped. See Qaatirinm 

fer. 3, Tol. Ti (iS^fl), pp. 4t-s, 

* Ilio-Sa^d, Tol. iiip pt. f, p. St^ 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 'ALl AND MU'AWIYAH FOR THE 
CALIPHATE 


Abu^BakRp one of the eaxUest supporters and stauncKest friends 
of Muhammad^ whose alfet he was and w^ho had eondmctcd 
the public prayers during the last illness of the Prophet, w^as 
designated (June 8^ 632) Muhammad's successor by some form 
of election in which those Jeaders present at the capital^ al- 
Madinah, took part. He w-as to assume all those duties and 
privilegea of the Prophet with the exception of such as related 
to his prophcHc office—^whtch had ceased with Muhammad's 
death. 

The designation Rasul (the successor of the 

Messenger of Allah)* applied in this case to abu-Bakr^ may not 
have been used by him as a title. The term iJiaii/a/t occurs only 
tw'ice in the Koran (2 : 28* 38 i 25)^ in neither ease does it seem 
to have any technical significance or to carry any indication that 
it was intended to be applied to the successor of Muhammad. 

'Umar* the logical candidate after abu-Bakr, w'as designated 
by the latter as hb successor and is said at first to have used 
the title writh the designation iAalf/af kialt/at (the caliph of 
the caliph of) Rasul A/ldA^ w^hich proved too long and w^as con¬ 
sequently abbreviated.^ The second caliph (634-44) is credited 
with being the first to bear in his capacity as commander in 
chief of the Moslem armies the distinctive title amtr al-mu mimn 
(commander of the believers), the "Miramolin" of Christian 
medieval writers. Before his death "Umar b represented as 
having nominated a board of six electors: 'Ali ibn-abi-Jalib, 
‘Ulhman ibn-'Affan, al-Zubayr ibn-al-\Awwamp Talh^h ibn- 
'Abdullah, Sa'd ibn-abi-'Waqqa| and 'Abd-al-Rahman ibn- 
'AwTp* with the stipulatiQn that his owm son be not elected to 
succeed him. The constitution of this board called al-Sbura 
[consultatinn)j including the oldest and most distinguished 

* T«aL iii, pt l, p, iq?. ■ vol. iu, pL I, pp, Jf^. 
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Companions surviving, showed that the ancient Arabian idea 
of a tribal chief had triumphed over that of the hereditary 
monarch. 

In the case of the third cajiph, 'Uthman (644). seniority again 
determined his election oi'cr 'AM, ‘Uthman represented the 
Umayj'ad aristocracy as against his two predecessors who 
represented the Emigrants, None of these caliphs founded a 
dynasty. 

Subsequent to the murder of 'Uthman. *Ali was proclaimed 
the fourth caliph at the Prophet's Mosque in abMadmah on 
June 24, 656- Practically the w'hole Moslem world acknowledged 
bis succession. The new caliph was the first cousin of Muham* 
mad, the husband of his favourite daughter, Fatimah, the father 
of his only tw’o surviving male descendants, al-Uasan and al- 
hlusayn, and either the second or third to believe in his prophet* 
hood. He was affable, pious and valiant. The party he repre¬ 
sented, aki al-noff w-al-tdyin'^ (people of divine ordinance and 
designation - the legitimists), had stoutly averred that from the 
beginning Allah and His Prophet had dearly designated ‘All as 
the only legitimate successor but that the first three caliphs had 
cheated him out of his rightful office. 

‘All's first problem was to dispose of his tw'o rivals to the high 
office he had just assumed, and aJ-Zubayr, who repre¬ 

sented the Makkan party. Both 'falhah and al-ZubajiT* had 
followers in al-Hijaz and al-'Iraq who refused to acknowledge 
'AM’s sucecssorehip. '-A’ishah* the most beloved wife of the 
Prophet and now- "the mother of the believers”, who had con¬ 
nived at the insurrection against 'Uthman, now joined the ranks 
of the insurgents against 'AM at al-Basrah. 1 he youthful 
'A'ishah, who had married so young* that she brought toys with 
her from her father's (abu-Bakr's) home, hated 'AM with all the 
bitterness of a wounded pride; for once, when she loitered behind 
the caravan of her husband, he had suspected her fidelity until 
Allah intervened in her favour through a revelation (sur, 
24 1 [t-20). Outside of al-Basrah on December 9, 656, AM met 
and defeated the eoalition in a battle styled “the battle of the 
camel”, after the camel on which A ishah rode, which was the 

' Shshmuijii, p. IS. . , . L > r 1. 

* At-ZubaTT'i mDtttf r wu n af the Ptoplwt 1 falher. 

■ At the EEC of nine or ten, ncconUua to ibn-Hisham. p. loot. 
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rallyin^-point for the rebel wairiore. Both rivals of ^Ali fell; he 
magnanimously mourned the fallen and had them honourahly 
buried.* ^AMshah was captured and treated most considerately 
and in a manner befitting her dignity as the ^'first lady'" of the 
land. She was sent back to aJ-Mad?nah. Thus came to an end 
the first, but by no means the last^ encounter in which Moslem 
stood against Moslem in battle array. The dynastic wars that 
were to convulse Islam from time to time and occasionally shake 
it to its very foundation had just begun. 

Ostensibly secure on his tlirone, 'Ali from his new capital 
aLKufah inaugurated his regime by dismissing most of the pro¬ 
vincial governors appointed by his predecessor and eatacting the 
oath of fealty from the others. With one of them, Mu^awdyah 
ibn-abbSufyin^ governor of Syria and kinsman of "Uthmln, 
he did not reckon. Mu^awiyah now came oul as the avenger of 
the martyred caliph. He eKhibitcd in the Damascus mosque the 
blcK>d -stained shin of the murdered ruler and the fingers cut 
from the hand of his wife NaUlah as she tried to defend him.^ 
With the tactics and eloquence of an Antony he endeavoured to 
play on Moslem emotions. Withholding his homage from ^Ali, 
Mu'awiyah tried to comer him with this dilemma; Produce the 
assassins of the duly appointed successor of the Prophet or 
accept the position of an accomplice w^ho is thereby disqualified 
from the caliphate. The issue, however, was more than a personal 
one; it transcended individual and even family affairs. The real 
question was whether al-Kufah or Damascus, al-Traq or Syria^ 
should be supreme in Islamic affairs, Al-Madlnah, which "All 
had left soon after his installation in 656 never to revbit, was 
already out of the way. The weight of the far-flung conquests 
had shifted the centre of gravity to the north. 

On the plain of SifFTn south of al-Raqqah, on the west bank 
of the Euphrates, the two armies finally stood face to face: ^Ali 
vrith an army reported to have comprised 50*000 Traqis and 
Mu'awiyah with hb Syrians. In a half-hearted mannerp for 
neither side was anxious to precipitate a final decision* the 
skirmishes dragged on for weeks. The final encounter took place 
on July :26^ 657. Under the leadership of MUik al-Ashtar, "Ali^s 
forces were on the point of victoTy when the shrewd, wily "Amr 

* A liltle Yitlogt hu I^OWTL ^Qumi the eatnb nf eUZuluyT. 

» fakAn, pp. 
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i bn-a IA St Mu^awiyah"^ leadcTp resorted to a ruse. Copies of the 
Koran fastened to lantes were suddenly seen thrust in the air— 
a gesture inteqjreted to mean an appeal from the decision of 
arms to the decision of the Koran. Hostilities ceased. Urged by 
his followersp the simple-hearted ^Ali accepted Mu^Swiyah^s 
proposal to arbitrate the case and thus spare Moslem bloods 
The arbitration was. of course, to be '^according to the word of 
Allah*'^—whatever that may have meant. 

Against his better judgment the caliph appointed as his per¬ 
sonal representative abu-MOsa al-Ashlari+ a man of undoubted 
piety but of lukewarm loyalty to the ^^lid cause* Mu^awiyah 
matclied him with ^4nir ibn-aL^A^, w'ho has been dubbed a 
political genius of the Arabs.^ Armed each with a written docu¬ 
ment giving him full authorization to act and accompanied by 
four hundred witnesses eacb» the two arbiters (sing. Aakam) held 
their public session in January' 659 at Adhruh on the main cara¬ 
van route between al-Madmah and Damascus and half-way 
betwc?cn Ma^an and Petra. 

Exactly what transpired at this historical conference is difli- 
cult to ascertain. Various versions appear in different sources.^ 
The current tradition is that the tw'o umpires agreed to depose 
both principals I Thus clearing the way for a “dark horse"; but 
after the elder of the two. abu-Musa, had stood up and declared 
the caliphate of his master null and void. "Amr betrayed his 
colleague and confirmed Mu^3wiyah. But the critical studies of 
Ptre Lam me ns/ preceded by those of Wellhausen,* tend to show- 
that this tradition reflects the view of the ^Iraqi school, to which 
most of our extant sources belong, which floudshed under the 
'Ahbasids—the Umayyads* mortal enemi<^. What probably 
happened w as that Ijoth referees deposed both principals, w hich 
left "Ali the loser. Mu'awiyah had no caliphate to be deposed 
from* He w'as but a governor of a province. The very fact of the 
arbitration itself had raised him to a level equivalent to that of 
"Ali. whose position w^as thereby lowered to that of a mere 
pretender- The sentence of the judges deprived ^■^li of a real 

^ For itic Hjrbtlmlioa dtscument m pp. 

* t« 3 il. Iv, p. 391- ^ l>ck»»p p. CL p. i&i. 

* CL TaWh* vol ip pp. vd. St, pp. 392-40voL ii> 

jip, pp, 1^7-30. 

* ^Tmdti IMF Mjfw* du fimahadf /'' fBetrdt, ch. va. 

^ oroAfirAf SiMrx IBc-riLn, ch. it ^ TAr j 4 r^ 

amd itt F^L tr. MflfEftrtL G. War {CKicuttfr, 19^17), 
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office, and Mu^awiyah of a fictitious claim which he had not yet 
dared publicly to assert* Not until 661, two years after the cur¬ 
tain had been lowered on the arbitration farce^ did Mu^awiyah 
proclaim himself caliph at Jerusalem. 

The acceptance of the principle of arbitration proved disastrous 
to ^Ali in more than one way: it alienated the sympathy of a 
large body of his own follow^ers. These Xh^ijites^ (seceders), 
as thc>^ were called^ (he earliest sect of Islanij proved hfs deadly 
foes. Adopting as a slogan la ^ukma tUa ^arbitration 

belongs to Allah alone)^ ihey rose in. arms to the number of 
4000^ under the leadership of "Abdullah ibn-Wahb al-Rasibi. 
On the bank of the Nahrawan canal TAIL attacked their camp 
(659) and almost annihilated them, but they rose again under 
various names and remained a thorn in the side of the caliphate 
till the ^Abbasid period. 

Early on January a4p ■661, as TAli was on his W'ay to the mosque 
at al-Kufah he was struck on the forehead with a poisoned 
sabre. The w'eapon, which penetrated to the brain, was wdelded 
by a KharijitCj "Abd-al-Rahman ibn^Muljamj who was actuated 
by the desire tq avenge certain relatives of a lady, a friend of 
his, who w'ere slaughtered at Nahrawan, Tradition makes ibn- 
Muljam one of three accomplices who under oath at ah Kabbah 
had concocted a plan to rid the Moslem community on the same 
day of its three disturbing elements: '"Ali, Mu^awiyah and TAmr 
ibn-ahT 4 s'*—all of which sounds too dramatic to be true. The 
lonely spot near al-Xufah where "Ali was interredi^ the present 
Mashhad *Ali in al-Na]af, has developed into one of the great 
centres of pilgrimage in Islam. 

To his Shf ite partisans the fourth caJiph sckoh became pre¬ 
eminently the saint of the sectj the Wall (friend and vicegerent) 
of Allah, just as Muhammad had been the Prophet of Islam and 
the Messenger of Allah. 'All dead proved more effective than 
^Ali living. As a canonized martyr he retrieved at once more 

* Ali^h c»U«i ],!iirarijrJL|i, ftctn Harilra" (JjiitawTik* la Vaqflt, %t)l. ii, p. ^46). 

* FnAAtr, p, 130. Cf. Karrm, 12:70, ■ 12,m in StmJiraitiini, p. S6, 

^ Cr Dliiawiirip p. 227. 

The Eitc, tht tnulitiQrL MMtU, waj choucii in acTOrd-imec with tbe 

wiih of All, who ordef^ thjit hu. be put otl k loose camel anJ buried 
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th^n had lo^i iri a lifetime. Though lacking in those trails 
that constitute a leader and a palitician^ viz, alertnesst foresight^ 
resolution^ expediency^ he sUH possessed the qualitie 3 of an 
ideal Arabian, Valiant in battle, wise in counsel eloquent in 
speech^ true to his friends, magnanimous to his foes, he became 
both the paragon of Moslem nobility and chWslry (/uiuufuA) and 
the Solomon of Arabic tradition, around whose name poeins, 
proverbs, sernionettes and anecdotes innumerable have clustered. 

He bad a swarthy complexion, large black eyes, bald head, thick 
and Jong white beard, and was corpulent and of medium stature.^ 

His sabre dhu-at-Faqar (the cleaver of vertebra;), wielded by 
the Prophet on the memorable battlefield of Badr, has been 
immortalized in the w^ords of the verw found engraved on 
many medieval Arab sw^ords: La say/a i?/fl dAii-aLL’a^dri tea- 
ia faia ti/a *Ali = ^^No sword cart match dhu-aUFaqar, and no 
young w\T.TTlor can compare wuth 'Ali!" The later Fiiydn move¬ 
ment, W'hicb developed ceremonies and insignia savouring of 
medieval European chivalry and the modem Scout movements^ 
took “All for its first Faia and model. Regarded as wise and brave 
by all the Islamic world, as Idealistic and exemplary by many 
Fityan and dervish fraternities» as sinless and infallible by his 
partisans and e^^en held to be the incarnation of the deity by the 
Ghulah (extremists) among them^ he whose worldly career was 
practically a failure has continued to exert a posthumous in¬ 
fluence second only to that of the Prophet himself. The throngs 
of pilgrims that still stream to his masMad at al-Najaf and to 
that of his son al-tlusayn* the Shrah arch-saint and martvT at 
near-by Karbali*^ and the passion play enacted annually on 
the tenth of Muharram throughout the Shfah W'orld testify 
to the possibility that death may avail a Messiah more than 
life. 

With the death of *Ali (66i) what may be termed thercpublicaji PtriotU 
period of the caliphate^ which began vrith abu-Bakr (632), came 
to an end. The four caliphs of this era are known to Arab his-«iip^*t« 
torians as aZ-RdsAidilPi (orthodox). The founder of the second 
caliphate, Mu'awiyah the Umayyad, a man of the world, nomi¬ 
nated his own son YazTd as his successor and thus became the 
founder of a dynasty. The hereditar)-^ principle was thereby intro¬ 
duced into the caliphal succession never thereafter to be enlircly 
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abiuidoned. The Umiiyyad caliphate was the first dynasty 
{mulk) in the history of Islam. The fiction of election was 
presened in the bay ah' (literally "sale”), the ceremony by which 
the leaders of the people literally or figuratively took the hand 
of the new caliph as a sign of homage. The Umayyad caliphate 
(661-750) with its capital at Damascus was followed by the 
'Abbasid (750-1 zjS) at Baghdad. The Fattmid caliphate (909- 
” 70 * whose main seat was Cairo, was the only Shi'ite one of 
primary importance. Another Umayj'ad caliphate at Cordova 
(Qurtubah) in Spain lasted from 929 to 1031. The last great 
calipiiate of Islam was non-Arab, that of the Ottoman Turks 
in Constantinople {ea, 1517-1934). In November 1922 the 
Grand National Assembly at Ankara declared Turkey a republic, 
deposed the Sultan-Caliph Muhammad VI and made his cousin 
"Abd-al-Majid caliph, denying him the sultanate. In March 
1924 the caliphate itself was abolished.* 

• Itm- Klmtdan, . i.®. VoL I KitJh al^Jhaf tif^-Dbuaw 

(Ciirn, 11S4V pp, 174 - 5 = PP- Quntwiniw'* rtl., in AVfiuei 

tt fxiraiti rte., vaL xvi iPtris. 1S58), juid pp. 414.6 of ik Slimc t tr., toI. m 
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We should here guard against the common fallacy that the Ttvs 
caliphate was a religious office. In this regard analogies draw*n 
froin the headship of the Holy Roman Empire and from the **''y^*^ 
modem Christian distinction betivecn the spheres of temporal 
and religious powers are misLeading. As ^mJr 
commander of the believers, the military office of the caliph w*as 
emphasized. As imdnt (leader in public prayer) the caliph could 
and did lead the religious service and pronounce the Friday 
AAufda/f (sermon)J but this was a function which the humblest of 
Moslems could perform. Succession to Muhammad (AAiid/tiA) 
meant succession to the sovereignty of the state# Muh^^^^^d as 
a pmphetp as an instrument of revelation* as a mc^ssengcr 
(rasul) of Allah^ could have no successor. The caLiph^s relation 
to religion was merely that of a guardian. He defended the faith 
just as any European emperor w^as supposed to do^ suppressed 
hercsiest warred against unbelievers and extended the lx>und- 
arics of the Dar al-lstatu (the abode of Islam), in the performance 
of all of which he employed the pow'er of his secular arm,* 

Later theoretical legists, douHshing mostly in Makkahp ab 
Madinah and other centres, and out of touch with the course 
of events in the IsLamjc capitals of Damascus, Baghdad and 
Cairo, worked out nicely-drawm qualifications, privileges and 
functions said to pertain to the caliph. xAl-Mawardi* (f in 

his utopian treatise on polities, abNasafi (t ibn-KhaJdun 

£t 1406) in his famous critical prolegomena^ and later writers 
representing the Sunnite (orthodox) theory list the following 
calipbal qualifications: membership in the Qurayah family; 
being male and adult; soundness of body and mind; courage, 
energy and other trails of character necessary for the defence of * 
the realm; and the winning of the allegiance of the communlt>" 
by an act of Say^ak. The Shfah, on the other hand, who make 
less of the caliphate and more of the imamate^ confine the office 
to the family of who they hold was nominated by Mufiam- 
mad as his successor on the basis of a divine ordinance 
and whose qualifications passed on to hb descendants pre-^ 
ordained for the high office by Allah.* Among the caliphal func¬ 
tions according to the Sunnite school are: protection and main- 

^ CansJtdt Hwiat W* AmcKlii, TA* (Ox^binJ, 1924), pp 

* Pp- 3-10, * p, loi. 

* Sluhrutiimp pp, ibh-KliAkiun, pp, IM 
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of the faith aod the territor)' of Islam (particularly the 
two sacred places— oJ-lmram^yH —of Makkah and al-Madtnah) 
and in case of necessity the declaration of a holy war (yi/zarf); 
appointment of slate officials^ collection of tasces and administra¬ 
tion of public funds; punishment of wrongdoing and the execu¬ 
tion of justice^ The privileges include the mention of the caliph s 
name in the Friday iAutiaA and on the coinage; the wearing of 
the AurJa/i (the Prophet''^ mantle) on important state occasions; 
the custody of such holy relics as the staff* seal, shoOf tooth and 
hair that are said to have been Muhsi^Timad^'s.* 

Not until the latter part of the eighteenth century did the 
notion prevail In Furopc that the Moslem caliph was a kind of 
pope with spiritual jurisdiction over the followers of Muham¬ 
mad throughout the w^orld. In his de 

ofAoman (Paris, lySS)/ d'Ohssoni a Constantinuple Armenian, 
was one of the first to give currency to this fallacy. The shrewd 
'Abd-al-HamTd 11 made capital of the idea to strengthen hb 
prestige in the eyes of the European powers who had by this 
time come to dominate most of the Moslems in Asia and Africa, 
An ill-defined movement had its inception in the latter par^of 
the last century and under the name pan-Islamism it A 

al-Is/dmlyaA) exerted special effort to bring about some unity 
of action to oppose the Chrbtian powers. With Turkey as it^ 
rallylng-point it unduly stressed the ecumenical character of the 
caliphate. 

^ pp. 33-.l1 AAl ^Sanrta^, ed- VV^. Curcton 

(t^ondon, lE4j)r pp, 3^-9, _ 

* Am ibr I^Jt McHlena ctdipYu the Oltonulli BilItAns had dlurg^ of tK»c PmphtUc 
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THE UMAYYAtl CALIPHATE: MU’AWIVAH ESTAlJLlSHES 
A DVHASTY 
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Mu'awiyah was proc! aimed caliph at fU/a* CJ^rusalein) in 
A.K. 40 (661).^ With his accession the seat of the provineia! ^ tbs '’** 
government, Damascus, became the capital of the Moslem 
empire, though that empire was somewhat circumscribed. After 
the arbitration *Amr ibn^al^^A?, Mu'awiyah’s right-hand man, 
wrested Egypt from the 'Alids, but al-'IrJiq dedared al-yasan. 
the eldest son of 'Ali and FStimah. the legitimate successor of 
'All, and both Makkah and al-Madlnah wens lukewarm in their 
loyalty to the representations of the SufySnids, who had failed 
to acknowledge Muhammad until the fall of Makkah and "whose 
Islam was therefore considered one of convenience rather than 

* T*b»ri, wl. u. p. 4; rf. Mu'Dtli. w»L V, |p. 14. 
tso 
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conviction. The interests of til-llasaOH who waiS more at home 
ifi ihe harem than on the throne, lay in fields other than those 
of imperiaJ administration, li was not long before he abdicated 
in favour of his mere able rival and retired to al-Madinah to a 
life of ease and pleasure^ a step which he was induced to take 
by Mu^awiyah's guarantee of a magnificent subsidy and pension ^ 
which he himseJf had fixed and which included five million dir+ 
hams from the Kufah treasury^ plus the revenue of a district 
in Persia for the duration of his lifetime. 1 'hough he died at the 
age of forty-five 669)^ possibly poisoned* because of some 
harem Intrigtiep aMiasan is said to have made and unmade 
no less than a hundred marriages^ which earned him the title 
of (great divorcer). The Shfah laid the fatal act at 

Mu^awiyah's door and thus made ahtlasan a sAaMd (martyr), 
in fact the **sayyid [lord] of all mart)Ts’h 

His younger brother ahHusayn, who had also lived in retire¬ 
ment at abMadInah throughout the rule of Mu^awdyah, in 680 
refuEed to acknowledge Mu'awiyah's son and successor Ya^id, 
and in response to the urgent and reiterated appeals of the 
'Iraqis* w^ho had declared him the legitimate caliph after ah 
Hasan and "Ali* started at the head of a weak escort of relatives 
(including his harem and devoted followers) for at-Kufah. 
*Ubaydu 1 lah^ whose father Ziyad had been conveniently acknow¬ 
ledged by Mu'awiyah as his brother, was now the Umay>^ad 
governor of al-Traq and had established outposts on all the 
roads leading from al-Hijaz to al-'Jraq, On the tenth of Muhar- 
ram, A.n. 61 (October 10* 6So)t *Umar, son of the distinguished 
general Sa'd ibn-abi-Waqqi§^ in command of 4000 troops sur¬ 
rounded abHusayn with his insignificant band of some two 
hundred souls at Karbala^ about tw enty-five miles north-west of 
al-Kufah^ and upon their refusal to surrender cut them dow'n- 
The grandson of the Prophet fell dead with many wounds and 
his head was sent to YaiTd in Damascus. The head was given 
back to al-Husayn's sister and son^ who had gone with it to 
Damascus,^ and wa.^ buried with the body in Karbali^ In 
commemoration of al-blusayn's "mart>Tdom" the Shfah 
lems have established ihc practice of annually obsennng the 

^ S« ilm Uajnr, V&l. is, p, i J; Dfaiftw^ri, p. ■ TulK*ri U p. 

' Yft qabi, ii. p- Jt»6. * Ibn'AifiRir, vwl. It/p. iltA. ai. 

* vq|. xi^ p. 17. 
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fim ten days of Muharxam as daj-s of lamentation, and have 
developed a passion play stressing his "heroic struggle and 
suffering. This annual passion play is enacted in two parts, one 
called 'Ashurd' (the tenth day) In al-Ka?imayn (close by Bagh^ 
dad) in memory of the battle, and the other forty days after the 
tenth of Muharram in Karbala' entitled “the Return of the 

Head”. ^ 

The blood of al-HtJsayn, even more than that of his father, 
proved to be the seed of the Shfite “church". Shl’ism was born 
on the tenth of Mubarram. From now- on the imamship in Ah s 
progeny became as much of a dogma in the Shi ite creed as that 
of the prophet hood of Muhammad in Islam. Yawm (the day 
of) Karbala gave the Sht'ah a battle-cry summed up in the 
formula "vengeance for al-Husayn", which ultimately proved 
one of the factors that undermined the Umayyad dynasty. !n 
the other camp the Sunnites argued that YaiTd was defacto ruler 
and that to question his authority constituted a treason punish¬ 
able with death. They insisted that the Shi'ites should not view 
the facts othei^'ise. But how a people actually do view an event 
is usually more important as a moving force in history than how 
they sliould view it. The great schism was made in Islam and 
the breach has never since been filled. 

Although the Qmayyads were for some time secure in the 
Caliphate in soi far as the .'itids were concerned, the struggle 
was in reality three-cornered, for the third party was not 
eliminated. As long as the powerful Mu iwtyah lived -Abdullah, 
a nephew of 'A’iahah and son of al-Zubayr who had fruitlessly 
disputed the caliphate with 'Ali, kept his peace in al-Madinah, 
When Yaaid, well known for his frivolity and dissipation, 
succeeded to the throne 'Abdullah declared openly against the 
new caliph and encouraged al-Husayn to undertake the perilous 
step which cost him his life and left Abdullah the sole claimant. 
•All al-!;Igaz proclaimed '.-Abdullah. Ya*Td was quick to dispatch 
against the malcontents of al-Madinah a disciplinary force which 
included many Christian Syrians, and was headed 1 ^ the one- 
eyed Muslim ibn-'Uqbah, whose old age and infiniiity necessi¬ 
tated hi-s rarrtage all the way in a litter. The punitive expedition 
encamped on the volcanic plain of al-fi^atrah cast of al-MadSnah, 
gave battle on -■August 26, 683, and was victorious, The storj' 
of the three daj's in which the unchecked Damascene soldiery 
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sacked ihe city of ihe Prophet is apoeryphal. The army then pro¬ 
ceeded to Makkah. On the way Muslim died and was succeeded 
iri the chief command by al-IIu^ayn ibn-NurFia>T aUSakuni*^ who 
had his catapults rain stones upon the llaram (holy mosque) of 
Makkah on whose inviolable soil ibn-aJ-Zuba^T had taken refuge, 
in the course of the siege the Kabbah itself caught fire and was 
burned to the ground. The Black Stone was split in three pieces, 
and the house of Allah looked **like the torn bosoms of mourning 
woincn^'.^ Wliile these operations were proceeding Vazid had 
died and ibn-Numayr, fearing consequent disorders in SvTiap 
suspended on November 27, the operations which had begun 

on September 24. The second civil war of Islam, which like the 
first ijetwct,?n WVx and Mu'awiyah was also a dynastic war, came 
Tu a temporary halt. 

Subsequent to the death of his rival and the consequent with¬ 
drawal of enemy troops from Arabian soil ibn-al-Zubayr was 
proclaimed caliph not only in abHjjaz, where he had his seat, 
and in aUMraq, where his brother Alu^^ab was made his repre¬ 
sentative^ but in South Arabia, Egypt and parts of Syria. Over 
Damascus, however, al-Dahhak ibn-Qay^ al-Fihri, leader of the 
Qaysite (North Arabian) party which had favoured ibn-al- 
Zubayr* had been appointed by this caliph provisional regent. 
Al-DahhSk was finally crushed in July 684^ at Marj Rahit* 
—a second Sifftn for the Umayyads—by his Katbite (including 
the yamanite or South Arabian) opponents, who supported the 
aged* Umayyad Marwin ibn-abyakam. The Kalbites w^re 
Syro-Arabs domiciled in Syria before the Hijrah and mostly 
Christianized. Marwan {683-5), eousin of 'Uthman and 
fomlcrly his secretary of state+ then became the founder of the 
Marwanid branch of the Umayyad dynasty. He followed 
Mtrawiyah 11 (6S3)* Vahid's W'eak and sickly son^ who had ruled 

* I nJiari, Viol, ip p. 3210? Va"qfll 4 , Veil, it, p, 2^. 
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only three montha and left no suectssarJ But the defection of 
al-Hijaz under the rival caliph continued until Maman s son 
and successor, 'Abd-al-Malik, sent his iron-handed gencf^l al- 
t-jajjaj, fomieriy a schoolmaster in al-T^if. at the head of a 
Syrian army which gave the c&ifp de grdet to the anti-caliphate. 
Beginning March 2 $. al-Hajjaj pressed the siege against 
Maktah for six and a half Tnonths and used his catapults tff«t- 
ivcly.* Inspired by the heroic exhortation of his mother. Asma , 
daughter of abu-Bakr and sister of 'A'isbah, ibn-al-Zubayr 
fought valiantly but hopelessly until he was slain. His head was 
sent to Damascus ^ and his body, after hanging for some time 
on the gibbet, was delivered to his aged mother. With the death 
of ibn-al-Zubayr the last champion of llie old faith passed away. 
’LJthmin was fully avenged, if not by Muslim certainly by al- 
yajiaj. The Ansar’s (Supporters') power was for ever broken 
After this debacle a number of them began to leave Makkah 
and al-MatJTnah to join the armies operating in North Africa, 
Spain and other theatres of war. Henceforth the history of 
Arabia begins to deal more with the effect of the outer w orld on 
the peninsula and less with the effect of the peninsula on the 
outer w'orld. The vigour of the mother “island" had spent itself. 

After gaining supremacy over the opposing parties Mu'awiyah 
(661-So) w as free to direct his efforts against the great enemy of 
Islam to the north-west, the Byzantines. In 'Akka (Acre) he 
found soon after the conquest of Syria well-equipped Byzantine 
shipyards (sing, dar w‘benee Eng. arsenal) which he 

utilized for building the Moslem navy. These dockyards were 
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prob:ibly the second after those of Egypt in Islamic maritime 
history. The SjTiiin yards, according to al-Baladhuri,* were 
transferred t>y later Umayyads to Sur (Tyre)i“ where they 
remained until the ^Abbasid period- This fleet must undoubtedly 
have been manned by Greco™Syrians accustomed to seafaring. 
The Arabians of al-I;Iijas^ the mainstay of Islamp had only little 
acquaintance with the sea^ for it was a principle of 'Umar^s 
policy to kt no b<xly of water intervene between him and his 
lieutenants. Such a policy explains, for instance, why 'Umar 
would not authorise the proposed invasion of Cyprus (Qiibrus) 
by Mu'Swiyah. It was ^Umar''3 successor, ^Uthman^ who was 
finally persuaded to yield a half-hearted assent to the invasion 
of the island; and it was in compliance yvkh the caliph's order 
that Mu^awiyab had his wife accompany hi01(649).® presence 
was proof positive of the proximity of Cyprus and of the contem¬ 
plated case with w^hich it could be subdued. 

MuTiwiyah's reign witnessed not only the consolidation but 
the extension of the territories of the caJiphate. To this period 
belongs the expansion in North Africa for which ^Uqbah ibn- 
Nafi* w^as In the main responsible. In the east the complete 
conquest of Khur^an w'as undertaken (663-71) from al-Bagrah,* 
the Oxtis w'as crossed and Bukhara in far-away Turkestan 
raided {674). Thus Mu^awiyah became not only the father of a 
dynasty but the second founder of the caliphate after ^Umar. 

In securing his throne and extending the limits of Islamic 
dominion^ Mu^Swiyah relied mainly upon Syrians, who were 
still chiefly Christiafii^ and upon the Syro-Arabs^ who were mainly 
Yamanites, to the exclusion of the new Moslem immigrants 
from al-Hijaa. Arabic chronicles dwell upon the sense of loyaJty 
which the people of Syria cherished towards their new chief.* 
Though as a soldier he was certainly inferior to WU, as a military 
organiser Mu'awiyah was second to none of his contemporaries- 
He whipped the raw material which constituted his Syrian army 
into the first ordered and disciplined force known in Islamic war¬ 
fare. He rid the miliiary machine of its archaic tribal organiza¬ 
tion* a relic of the ancient patriarchal days. He abolished many 
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tr^dition^i f€a.itircs of the govern inert t And on the earlier 
Byzantine framework built a stable* well-organized state. Out 
of seeming chaos he developed an orderly Moaleni society* 
Historians credit him with being the first in Islam to itislitute 
the bureau of registry and the first to interest himself in postal 
service, which developed under 'Abd-al-Malik into a 

well-organized system knitting together the various parts of the 
far-flung empire. From among many other wives he chose as his 
favourite a Syro-Arab Kalbite of the banu-Babdah Maysun by 
name, who scorned court life at Damascus and yearned for the 
freedom of the desert. The verses attributed to heTj though she 
may never have composed them* express the feeling of home¬ 
sickness which many Bedouins ivho w'ere now passing into an 
urban state must have experienced.* 

Maysun ivas a Jacobite Christian like her predecessor 
Na iUh, 'Utbman^s wife, who also belonged to the Kalb tribe. 
She often took her son Vazid, subsequently the successor of 
Mu^awiyah, to the (Syrian desert), particularly to 

Palmyrena, in which her Bedouin tribe roamed and ivherc the 
youthful crowm prince became habituated to the chase, hard- 
riding, wine-bibbing and verse-making. AbBadiyah from this 
time on became the school of the Umayyad princes, where they 
acquired the pure Arabic ^ unadulterated w^ith Aramaicisms and 
where they also escaped the recurrent city plagues. Later 
Umayyad caliphs, including 'Abd-al-Malik and al-Waiid 11, 
continuing the tradilion, built country^ residences on the border 
of the Syrian desert and called them "al-Badiyahs * 

Man^iir ibn-Sarjun (Gr. Sergius),* who figured in the treacher¬ 
ous surrender of Damascus at the time of the Arab invasion* 
was the scion of a prominent Christian family some of w^hose 
members had occupied the position of financial controller of 
the state in the la^^ Byzantine period* Next to the supreme 
command of the army this office became the most important 
in the Arab government. The grandson of this Mansur vras the 
illustrious St, John (Yuhanna) the Damascene, w'ho in hia 
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youth was a boon companion of Yazid. The cahph’^3 physician, 
ibn-Uthil, was likewise a ChiHstian, w^hom Mu^aw^iyah made 
financial administr%Ttor of the province of —an unpre¬ 

cedented appointment for a Christian in MosJent annals-* The 
Uniaj^ad poet laureate^ al-Akhtah another boon companion 
of Yazid^ belonged to the Taghlib Christian .Arabs of aJ-tlTrab 
and was a friend of St- John. This poet of the court would enter 
thecaliphal palace wdth a cross dangling from his neck and recite 
his poems to the delight of the Moslem caliph and his enkmrage. 
JacobitfTS and Maronites brought their religious disputes before 
the caliph,* who is reported by Theophanes* to have even rebuilt 
a Chnstian church in Edessa which had betn demolished by an 
earthquake. 

When in 679 Mu^awiyah nominated his son Yaxid as his 
successor* and caused deputations to come from the provinces 
and take the oath of allegiance^ he introduced into the caliphate 
the hereditary principle followed thereafter by the leading 
Moslem dynasties, including the *Abbasids. Following this 
precedent the reigning caliph would proclaim as his successor 
the one among his sons or kinsmen whom he considered most 
competent and w^ould exact for him an anticipatory oath of 
fealty, first from the capital and then from the other principal 
towns of the empire* 

No small measure of the success of the Caliph Mu^awiyah 
should be attributed to the circle of collaborators with w^hom he 
surrounded himself^ particularly ^Amr ibn'al-^As, the vicegerent 
over fertile Egypt, abMugbirah ibn-Shu'bah, the governor of 
turbulent al-Kufah, and ZiySd ibn-Ablh, the ruler of malcontent 
al-Iiasrah. These three ivith their chiefs Mu^awiyah, constituted 
the four polittcal geniuses (du/idl) of the Arab Moslems. Ziyad 
was at first styled ibn^AbTh because of the doubt which clouded 
the identity of his father* His mother vras a slave and prostitute 
in al-Ti if whom abu-Sufyan, Mu'awiyah^s fat her p had knowm* 
Ziyid was pro-^Alid* In a critical moment Mu^awiyah acknow¬ 
ledged Ziyad as his legitimate brother.* Ziyad proved a great 
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assrt tD his caliph brother. His unrelenting hand weighed 
heavily over al-Ba^rah, a centre of Shi*ism. After the death of 
al-Mughirah he was elevated to the governorship of al-KQfah, 
a position w’hich made him the absolute ruler of the eastern part 
of thetntpire, including Arabia and Persia, With a trained btxly- 
guard 4000 strong who acted also as spies and police, he ruled 
tyrannieally and tracked down mercilessly anyone who dared 
show favour to \A!i’s descendants or revile Mu'awiyah. 

[n Mu'awiyah the sense of/fl/tViyior was developed to 
a degree probably higher than in any other caliph. Xo his Arab 
biographers his supreme virtue was his that unusual 

ability to resort to force only w'hen force was absolutely neces¬ 
sary and to use peaceful measures in all other instances. His 
prudent mildness by which he tried to disarm the enemy and 
shame the opposition, his slowness to anger and his absolute 
self-control left him under ail circumstances master of the situa¬ 
tion. “I apply not my sword", he b reported to have declared, 
"whetB my lash suffices, nor my lash where my tongue is enough. 
And even if there be i?ne hair binding me to my fellowmen, T 
do not let it break: when they pull I loosen, and if they loosen 
I pull."* The following is a copy of a letter he is supposed to have 
forwarded to .al-Hasan on the occasion of the latter s abdication: 
*'1 admit that because of thy blood relationship thou art more 
entitled to this high office than 1 . And if 1 Averc sure of thy 
greater ability to fulfil the duties involved I would unhesitaringly 
SAvear allegiance to thee- Now then, ask what thou wilt, tin- 
closed was a blank for al-Hasan to fill in, already signed by 
Mu'awiyah.* 

Despite many excellences Mu'awiyah was no favourite with 
several of the historians whose works have come down to us. 
They regarded him as the first rNaJik (king) in Islam: and to the 
true Arab the title was so abhorrent that it was applied almost 
exclusively to non-.-^Tah potentates. The historians* attitude was 
a reflection of that of the puritans, who accused him of having 
Secularized Islam and changed the nA ftbe 

prophetic, ie, theocratic, caliphate) to a rntt/i^—a temporal 
sovereignty. Among his profane creations, they point out, was 
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the ma^^urah^^ a sort of bower inside the mosque reserved 
for the exclusive use of the caliph. The Friday noon sermon 
(^Aw/^aA) he read while seated.* He was the first to institute a 
royal throne (iarfr The Arabic annals, mostly com* 

posed in the 'AbbSsid period or under Shf ite influence, impugn 
his piety. The Syrian tradition, huwever^ preserved tn ibn- 
^Asakir, reveals him as a good Moslem. To hb Umayyad 
successors he bequeathed a precedent of clemency, energy, 
astuteness and statesmanship which many tried to emulate,^ 
though few succeeded. He was not only the first but also one 
of the best of Arab kings. 

* Va'qilbt 1 ^ 1 - iij Pr 165; Dtoflwjirlp Tabari ^ n'ol. n, p. 70^ L iv. 
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While Mu'a’wiyah was still mseeyre in his new position and 
had his hands full with domestic affairs he found it expedient 
to purchase (658 or 659) a truce from the Emperor Constans II 
(642-68) at the price of a yearly tribute mentioned by Thco- 
phanes^ and referred to in passing by al-BaJidhuiir* Bui soon 
afterward the tribute was repudiated and hostilities against the 
Byzantine possessions both by land and sea w^erc pressed more 
zealously and persistently than by any of Mu^Sw^iyah's immediate 
successors. Twdec did Mu^Iwlyah stretch out his mighty arm 
against the enemy capital itseIC The main object of these raids 
into BilSd a/-Rum (the territory of the RomanSp Asia Minor) 
w^as of course the acquisition of booty, though the dim spectacle 
of Constantinople may have beckoned beyond in the distant 
background- Gradually the razzias became annual summer affairs 
and served the purpose of keeping Ihe army physically dtand 
well trained. Yet the Arabs never succeeded in establishing a 
permanent foothold in Asia Minor- Their main energy w'as 
directed eastward and westward along the lines of least resist- 
ance+ Otherwise the story of Arab-ByzantJne relations in Asia 
Minor and even across the Hellespont might have been different. 
On the north the lofty ranges of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
setm to have been eternally fixed by nature as the boundary linej. 
and the Arabic language appears to have frozen upon their 
southern slopes. Though brought later by Saljuq and by Otto¬ 
man Turks within the political orbit of I slam, no part of Asia 
Minor ever became Arabic speaking. Its basic population from 
earliest antiquity, beginning ivith Hittite da3rs, has always been 
non-Semitic, and its climate has proved too rigorous for Arab 
civilization to strike deep root in its soiL 

The long cordon of Moslem fortifications stretching from 
Malatyah (or Malafiyah, Melitene) by the upper Euphrates to 
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TajTSUs near the Mcditcirancan edast and including Adhanah, 
al-Ma^^T^ah (Mopsucstia) and Mar*ash (GerTTianicia) had its 
units all siratcgically situated at the intersections of militarj'^ 
roads or at the entrances of narrow mountain passes- These 
strongholds with their environs were called But 

"jteJf/ffi in the narrower sense meant the innerf the southern, 
line of fortresses w ithin the military marches in con trad islinct ion 
to the outer, northernt strip of land called t&ughuty^ which shrank 
under the *AbbisiclS| reaching only from Awlas on the Medi¬ 
terranean past Tarsus to Sumaysat(SafTiosata)oti the Euphrates.® 
The line guarding Mesopotamia to the north-^ea^t was styled 
tj/-f/iug/tur 4tI-/itsarfyaA\ that guarding Syria^ ai-iAtigAdr a/- 
w'hich commanded the southern entrance 
of the celebrated pass across the ^Faurus know'n as the Cilicia n 
Gates and served as a military base for Arab attacks on the land 
of the Greeks^ w'as no less than four hundred and fifty miles in a 
direct line from the Bosphorus, The other p;tss by w'hich the 
mountain range of the Taurus could be traversed lay to the north¬ 
east and was called Darb abl^adath. It led from Mar"ash north 
to Abulustayn* and was less frequented. These Arab marches 
formed a "no man"s land” and their stnmgholds changed hands 
again and again as the tide of vrar ebbed or flow'ed. Under the 
Uma^yads and ^Abbasids almost every foot was fought over 
repeatedly and bitterly; scarcely any land in Asia is more soaked 
in blood. 

As early as AJt. 24 C^ 5 S)p while Mu'lwiyah w^as still governor 
of Syria under *Uthman, his fleet under Busr ibn-abi-Artah® 
in co-operation w^ith the Egyptian fleet under ^■\bduUah ibn- 
abi-Sarh met the Greek navy led by the Emperor Constans Ilf 
son of HeracliuSp at Phoenix (modem Finike) on the Lycian 
coast and scored the first great naval victory of Islam. This 
maritime engagement is referred to in Arabic chronicles as dhu 
(or dhat) -al-Sawari (that of the masts).® The Arabs transformed 
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the sea fight into a hand-to-hand encounter by lying each Arab 
5hip to a Byzantine vcsseL* The battle proved a second Yarmukj 
the Byzantine forces were completely destroyed-* Al-yabart* de* 
scribes the ^'atcr of the sea as saturated iviih blood. The Arabs^ 
howevefp did nor take advantage of the victory and push on to 
Constantinople^ probably becau-se of the murder of 'Uthmin, 
which occurred about this tifne^ and other concomitant civil 
disturbances. 

Three times was Constantinople attacked by Umajryad forceSp 
the only occasions on which Syro-Arabs ever succeeded in reaching 
the high triple wall of the mighty capital. The first was in Adf+ 49 
(669) under the leadership of the crowm prince Yazfd^ whose 
warriors w^ere the first ever to set eyes on Byzantiunir* VazTd was 
sent by his father to support the land campaign of Fadalab ibn- 
"Ubayd ahAn^arip who had wrintered (6G8«9) in Chalcedon (the 
Asiatic suburb of Byzanlium)p and as a response to those puritans 
who might look askance at Yazid's tnlended nomination as 
successor to the reigning caliph. The siege laid by YazTd and 
Fadilah in the spring of 669 was raised in the summer of the 
same year; Byzantium had a new and energetic emperor, Con¬ 
stantine IV {^8-85). 

In legend YazTd distinguished himself for bravery and forti¬ 
tude below' the walls of Constantinople and earned the title 
/afa (the young champion or hero of the Arabs). 

The AgAdni* relates that alternate shouts of jubilation were 
heard from two separate tents as the Arabs or the Byzantines 
made headway in the bairk. On learning that one tent was 
occupied by the daughter of the king of the Rum and the other 
by the daughter of Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham^ VazTd was spurred to 
extraordinary activity in order to seize the Ghassinid king's 
daughter. But the real legcnd^iry hero of the campaign was the 
aged abu-A>yub al-An^arip the standard-bearer of the Prophet* 
who had harboured Muhammad in al-Madinah on the occasion 
of the Htjrah* and whose presence in YazTd^s contingent was 
desired more for the blessing it might bring than for its military 
value, in the course of the siege abu-Ayyub died of dysentery* 
and was buried tieforc the walls of Constantinople. His tomb soon 

* voj. p-. cf. p. 17. 

* Ddladliunp p. S - Hitti, p. 
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becamt a shrine even for the Christian Greeks, who made pil¬ 
grimages to it in time of drought to pray for ratii.^ During the 
siege of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks, the tomb 
miraculously discovered by rays of light—an episode comparable 
to the discovery of the holy lance at Antioch by the early 
Crusaders—and a mosque was built on the site. Thus did the 
Madinese gentleman b«ome a saint for three nations. 

The second attack On Constantinople was made in the so- 
called seven years’ war* (54-^/674-30), which was waged 
mainly between the two fleets before Constantinople. I he Arabs 
had secured a naval base in the Sea of Marmora on the penin¬ 
sula of Cyricus,* evidently "the isle of Arwid"* in the Arab 
chronicles. This served as wnntcr headquarters for the invading 
army, whence hostilities were resumed every spring. 1 he Arab 
accounts of these campaigns arc badly confused. The use of 
Greek fire is supposed to have saved the city. This highly com¬ 
bustible compound, which would burn even on water, was in¬ 
vented by a Syrian refugee from Damascus named Calhnicus. 
The Greek accounts dilate on the disastrous effect of this fire on 
the enemy ships. Agapius of Manbij,* who follows Thtophanes, 
emphasiiea the habitual use of Greek fire by the Byzantines, 
who were the fi.rst to employ it in warfare- 

To this period also belongs the temporary occupation of 
Rhodes (Rudis,* 672) and Crete (IqrTtish, 674). Rhodes was again 
tetnporariJy occupied in ^ previous occasion (654) 

it had been pillaged by the Ar^bs, and two years later the re¬ 
mains of its once famous colossus were sold far old metal to a 
dealer who is said to have employed nine hundred camels to 
carry them away. Later it was again conquered by Arab 

adventurers from Spain, ^ 

On the death of Mu'iwiyah (680) the Arab fleet withdrew 
from the Bosphorus and Aegean waters, but attac^ against 
"the territory of the Romans’’ were by no means relinquished. 


' Ibn.Ss'd, voL iii, pt. p. joi fsUflwtd by 'IVIsaii, wi, lii, p. 

.uthDride* fii A.ii. 5* M th* ycDT of hiidcatJi, „ . , .o„, „„i l: 

■ Sre J, B. Bury, J-J Hiitorymitkt Lattr Rsm^i Empitt (Londrjn, 1 * 99 )* 
p. jio, n. 4 - 

' Theopbiinn, pp, 3S3-4- ^ . 

* Tabari. »o1.ii,p. 163; Bulidbun.p.JSli = Hits, p, 376. . 

» "Kitib •[‘’Unman," pt. J. ed. A. Vuilier, in P<itrihgj« Ctnntahi (Fan** 
191a). not fiiii p. 491 - 

■ Biilidhuri, p. 136 ^ Kitti. p. 375 - 
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Wc read of almost yearly summer incursiom (s 4 't/aA)t though 
none assumed importance until the caliphate of Sulayman 
(yig-ly). Sulayman considered himself the person referred to 
by the current that a caliph bearing a prophet's name was 

to conquer Constantinople. The s-econtl and last great siege of 
Constantinople was conducted (August 71 ^September 717*) 
under his reign by the stubborn Maslamah^ the caliph's brother* 
This remarkable siege, the most threatening of the Arab attacks^ 
IS the one best known becausa of the many descriptions extant. 
The besiegers w'ere reinforce^l both by sea and by land and 
received aid from Egyptian ships. They w^ere provided vrith 
naphtha and special siege ariilleryp" The chief of Maslamah's 
guard, ^Abdullah at-BattIh particularly distinguiahed himself 
and won the title of champion of Islam- In the course of a later 
campaign (740“) he was killed. In later tradition, as Sayyid 
Ghazi* al*BattIl became one of the Turkish national hemes. His 
grave, at w^hich a Baktashi taktyaA (monastery) with a mosque 
has risen, is still shown near Eski-Shahr (medieval Dor>'lseum). 
His w^as another instance of *'an illustrious Moslem for whom 
Christians have raised a statue in one of their churches 

At last Emperor Leo the Isaurian (717-40)1 a soldier of humble 
Syrian origin from Mar'ash who knew Arabic as perfectly as 
Greek,* outwitted Maslamah and saved the capital. In connec¬ 
tion with this siege we have the first historical reference to the 
chain which barr^ the w'ay of the attacking fleet into the Golden 
Horn. The famous Greek fire and the attacks of the Bulgars 
wrought havoc in the ranks of the tnvadens. Famine^ pestilence 
and the rigours of an unusually severe winter also did their 
share. But Maslamah persisted. The death of the caliph in Syria 
did not deter him from pushing the siege. But the order of 4 he 
new caliph, ^Umar ibn'^Abd-al-'Az^z (717-20)1 he had to heed. 
On the way back a tempest finished the work begun by the 
Byzantines: out of the iSoo vessels, if we are to believe Theo- 
phancs,* only five w-erc spared to reach port in S>Tia. The Arab 
armada w-as gone. The Syrian founder of the Isaurian dynasty 
w'as hailed the saviour of Europe from the Arab Moslems as 
Hcraclius, the Arrnenian founder of the Heradean dynasty, had 

^ TaLLn. WsSr iL p- cf. Ewry, iroL iS, p. ii. 1. 

* /rifdA d/-' kL dc Code 1S71), pi, 3, p, 34 

* TbLcltL vqL ii, p. 1716. * Mu'adL vqL nii, p, 74, 

» pi. 1, p. 25. ■ pp m* W 
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before him been declared the deliverer of Christendom from 
heathen Persia. Only on one other occasion after this did an 
Arab host venture to make its appearance within sight of 
Constantinople, and that when Harun. son of the Caliph al- 
Mahdi, encamped at Scutari (Chrysopolis) in 782 and the Empre^ 
Irene hastened to make peace by agreeing to pay tribute. The 
"city of Constantine" was not again to see a Moslem army 
beneath its walls until some seven centuries had passed and 
a new racial element, the Mongoloid Turks, had become the 
standard-bearers of the religion o^ Muhammad. 

Though ending in failure, this determined and energetic 
expedition by Maslamah, like the one preceding it, has left many 
a legendary souvenir, including talcs of the building of a mosque 
by the caliph’s brother in Constantinople,* of the erection by him 
of a fountain* and a mosque* at Abydos {Abdus) and of his 
entrance on horseback into St. Sophia, \\riting in 9 ®S» 
Maqdisi* has this to say: "When Maalamah ibn-'Abd-aUMalik 
invaded the country of the Romans and penetrated into their 
territory he stipulated that the Byzantine dog should erect by 
his own palace in the Hippodrome (mayiidn) a special building 
to be occupied by the [Moslem] notablw and noblemen when 
taken captivc'\^ 

One factor in the check of the Arab policy of westward penetra¬ 
tion W'as the activity of the Christian Mardaites (rebels) in the 
service of the Byzantine cause. A people of undetermined origin 
leading a semi-independent national life in the fastnesses of 
al-Lukkim (Amanus), these Jarajimah (less correctly JuraJimah), 
as they were also styled by the Aj^abs, furnished irregular troops 
and proved a thorn in the side of the Arab caliphate in Syna+ 
On the Arab-Byzantine border they formed *"a brass wall" • in 

* Ibn-TaHhn-BtnlEp a/-ZdAir^MA Jt ft/f> ip-a^QdkireA, ed. 

W\ rMpfHCf iBcriclpy, 1909-1 j), ii, pi. 2, p. 40, \}- refere (O m Futiwid 

AAttfAaA proEMTunerc] m lliii musquE. Set ibn’al-Qidil 2 U 4 i| 

c 4 . II. F. Amcilro« (Bcirm, i^oSj, p. II. 27^. Ttic majquc mmvtd sn inditienrh 
in liiE Mamlak period. 

■ Ibti'Khordadhbihp cd. dc Gori’'? 

p. 104, L 1; Maj'Odi, ¥□!. ii, p, 317^ rails thE pkee Andirisfi. 

* tlm-AFFaqO] (aJ-Hansadhllni), rd. de Goejc (Leydcli, Iw^/h 

p, 145,ij; Yuqulp ?oJ-p- 374, rEfera to the toirti under tlie itMiiE Andv^t » 
lidiE far AbduL 

' S'. 147 - 

^ Till* IrtiiEdinRt aJ-BsiKIbtpU referred to \n Vaqfit, vql. i, p. mM being in ux 
ftt the time of Sayf^al-DiIvtUh nl Bs^nudlini (944 -^)h ^'or ctymdn^ flf Aff/if/ kc 
bebw^ p. 501^ n. 1 ■ ThcophiMf, p. 364. 
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defence of Asia Minor. About <566 their bands penetrated into 
the heart of Lebanon and became the nucleus around which 
many fugitives and malcontents, among whom were the 
Maronites, grouped themselves. Mu'awiyah agreed to the pay¬ 
ment of a heavy annual tribute to the Byzantine emperof in, 
consideration of his withdrawal of support from this internal 
enemy, to whom he also agreed to pay a tax. About 6 S 59 
Justinian TI once more loosed the Mardaite highlanders 
on Syria, and 'Abd-al-Malik, following "the precedent of 
Mu'awiyah",' accepted the new conditions laid down by the 
emperor and agreed to pay a thousand dinars weekly to the 
Jarajimah. Finally the majority of the invaders evacuated Syria 
and settled in the inner provinces or on the coast of Asia Minor, 
where they became seafarers: others remained and constituted 
one of the elements that entered into the composition of the Maro- 
nitc community that still flourishes in the northern Lebanon. 

» BalBilliuTi, p. ito, I. S = IHni, p. i+7, L aS, 
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Mar WAN (683-5)1 fnufider of tho Manvifiicl branch of I he 

Umayyad dj-nastyp was succci^ded by his son \Abd-al-N[aliit 
(685-705)^ the "father of kings". Under ^ 4 bd-a 1 -MaiIk's rule 
and that of the four sons who succeeded him* the dynasty at 
Damascus reached the meridian of its power and glory. During 
the reigns of al-WalTd and Hisham the Islamic empire reached 
its greate.*st expansionp stretching from the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Pyrenees to the Indus and the confines of China 
—^an extent hardly rivalled in ancient times and surpassed in 
modem times only by the British and Russian empires. To this 
glorious period belong the subjugation of Transoxiana, the 
reconqu^ and pacification of North Africa and the acquisition 
of the largest European country' ever held by Arabs—Spain. 

This era witnessed the nation alining ^ or Arabic izirtgp of the 
administrationp the introduction of the first purely Arab coinagCj 
the development of the postal service and the erection of such 
monuments as the Dome of the Rock in jcrusalcm—the third 
holiest sanctuary in Islam. 

At his accession and during his first decade as caliph "Abd-al- 
MaLik was hemmed in by many foes, and like his great pre¬ 
decessor, Mu^iwiyahp ivhose counterpart he w^as, had to face 
enemies on various fronts. Yet when he died at the close of a 
second decade he passed on to his son aUWalid a consolidated 
and pacified empirie that included not only the whole world of 
Islam but also new conquests of his own. Al-Walld proved a 
worthy successor of a capable father. 

The acquisition of Syria, al-'lraq, Persia and Egy pt under 
*Umar and "Uthman having brought to an end the first stage 
in the history of Moslem conquest, the second now begins under 
^Abd-al Malik and abWaJTd. 

> AL-Wolld (705^*51* Sulaymaa (Jl 5 “l 7 )» V«i¥ld Jt and Hisham (jM- 

743). ^[Jtnar (717-20), who uitfiTUpted iht fklial soccwlnjct, waa a son of *Abd-al^ 
bffiUhir 'Abd-al-^Ai5j:. 
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The brilliant military achrevemcnts of th<!:3e two reif^ns centre An 
on the names of at-tlajjaj ibn-Yusuf al-Thaqafi in the east and ^ 
Musa ibn-NuBajT in the w^t. 

AUIdajjaj, the young schoolmaster of aNTi^if - in aUIIijai 
who had laid dowm the pen and taken up the sword in support 
of the tottQ-ing Umayyad throne, was appointed governor of 
Arabia after having crushed (6g2) at the age of thirty-one the 
fumiidablc pretender ^Abdullah ibn-al-Zubayr* ivho for nine 
years had held the title and power of caliph- In two years al- 
Hajjaj paciBed abldijs^ ^ti^d w^ith it al-Yaman and even al- 
Yamamah to the cast, and was in December 694 summoned 
by ^4bd-al-Ma]^k to perform a similar task in turbulent and 
dissatisfied al-Traq, whose people ivere “men of schism and 
hypoerby".^ Here the 'Alids and the Kharijitcs had continually 
made trouble for the Umayyads. The unexpected arrival of ab 
Idajjaj at the famous mosque of abKufahp in dbguise and accom¬ 
panied only by twelve cameleers^ hb brusque mounting of the 
pulpit and removal of the heavy turban which veiled hts face» 
and his fiery oration, arc among the most dramatic and popular 
episodes recounted in Arabic literature^ The proclamation of 
his policy in unequivocal terms showed the 'Iraqb from the 
very start that his would be no kid-glove methods of dealing 
wdlh a disloyal populace^ Introducing his oration with a verse 
quoted from an ancient pchet; 

sm he who scsHtrcth darkness and elirnbelli lofty suniTiiiis, 

As J lift the lurban from my fact ye will know me", 

the speaker continued^'‘O people of abKufah! Certain am I that 
I see heads ripe for cutting, and verily I am the man to do it. 
Methinks I see blood betw'een the turbans and the beards. . , 

In fact no head proved too mighty' for the relentless Umayyad 
viceroy to crush, no neck too high for him to reach. Even Anas 
ibri-MaJik* the prolific traditionist and highly re$pected Com¬ 
panion of the Prophet, accused of sympathy w^ith the opposition, 
had to wear around his neck a collar bearing the viceroy's seal.* 
Human lives to the number of t2o,qoO* are said to have been 

* ]Ln-1%li4lah, p. p- iSj- 

* Ya'qObt^ V«l. iir p. JJti; Maj'^dlh vo|. y, p. 195. 

^ Mubarrad, pp. JI5 lb; cf. Va'qybi. w)Kii, p. Jabi vol. ¥, p. 294. 

* voir h, pp. ^S4'5- 

* Ihp-id'^lbK, p. 19S: ef, Maj'adJ, vcl v, p. |Slj Tanm, p, TAbwi. ii, 

P.1123. 
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sacrificed by this governor of ai-^Iraq^ who \s rcpreacnled by the 
Arab historjanSj most of whom^ it shoald btr noted, ivere ShTitcs 
or Sunnites writing during the ^Abbasld r^ime> as a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant, a vediable Nero. !n addition to his blood- 
thirstinesfs, his gluttony and impiety are favourite themes with 
the hL^torians.^ 

Justifiable or not, the drastic measures of aHJajjaj did not fail 
to restore order both among the rebellious Ba^rans and Kufatis 
and throughout his vast viecroyaltyp which included al-^Jraq 
and Persia* His lieutenants, led by aUMuhaltab ibn-ahi-Sufrah, 
practicaJly exterminated (698 or 699) the Aaraqis,* the most 
dangerous to Moslem unity of all the KharijiteSt who under the 
leadership of Qatari ihn-al-Fuja"ah had acquired control of 
Karmlrip* Paris and other eastern provinces. On the opposite 
coast of the Persian Gulf, *Uman, which in the days of the 
Prophet and ^Amr ibn-al-’A^ had been nominally brought under 
]$lam, vras now fully incorpora led with the Umayyad realm* 
From his newdy built capital on the west bank of the Tigris^ 
Wasit -medial)* so called from ils half-way position between the 
two key cities of aUM raq—aUBa^rah and al-Kufah —the Syrian 
garrison uf al-Hajjlj held all these tcfritories in submission. His 
blind faith in his Syrian troops^ like his untainted loyalty to the 
Umayyad cause, knew no bounds. 

With his domain pacified and w'cll rounded oub the cnergelic 
viceroy now* felt free to authorise his lieutenants to penetrate 
further east. One of them* *Abd-al-Rahmin Ibn-Muhammad 
ibn-ai-Ash"ath, a scion of the ancient royal line of Kindah and 
governor of Sijistin, who later led a frightful revolt against the 
authority of abljajjaj, w^as sent (699-700) against the Zunbil 
(less correctly Rytbfl)* Turkbh king of Kabul (in modem 
Afghanistan)I who bad refused to pay the customary tribute-* 

■ DbuLvrnri, ppr J30-22: vol. vll, p- 3lSi vol, k, pp- 

IIJ2-3; ibn-'Airalcif, Yol. it, p. ifSi. 

* So tnllrd ffwn ihdr fint Ic^def, Mafi* ibn-ij-A^ra^p wlio LiLU|;ht tbat till folloTiUn 
of Diher thtm KJafirijite docliinc were without cureption inhdclx iind doomed to 
drath with their wives and children; Sbnhnutnni, pp, 

* Or Kiiman; Vaq,Ql, lY, p. JCi^, 

* VMtiiQt, vo3. iv, pp. cf. TnW"!* yoI. li, pp. 1135 - 6 . The tL»vm U hut a 

mound of njitii. 

* WVIIhaUKt^. p, <44^ S- “Zunha'* wiui ^ lEtlr. The^K: kingii miij- hrtve been 

■ Aln^t all the aul^ecUor thih and other king:! in Central Aiiia vem Irfl aran; Ihe 
d)ttd 4 tie« and armin were mostly Tuirkinh. 
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'Abd-al-Rabman’s campaign at the head of such a (nagmficently 
equipped army that it was styled '‘the army of peacocks” ‘ was 
entirely successful, but his exploits paled before those of Qutay- 
bah ibn-Moslim and Muhamrnad jbn-al-Qasim abThaqah, a 
son-in-law of al-yajjaj. On, the recommendation of ai yajjrij, 
Qiitaybah was in 704 appointed governor ov^ KhurasSn with ms 
capital at Marw; according to al-Baladhuri* and aJ-Tabari he 
had under his command in Khur^an, which he held as a sub¬ 
ordinate of al-Hajjaj, 40,000 Arab troops from al-Basrah. 7™ 
from al-Kufah and 700O clients. 

The Oxus,* which until now had formed the traditional, tonqu^u 
though not historical, boundary-line between “Iran and Turan”, 
i.e* between the Persian-speaking and the 1 urkish-speaking ri.,, ’ 
peoples, was now under al-Waild crossed and a permanent 
Moslem foothold established beyrmd it. In a serits of brilliant 
campaigns Qutaybah recovered (705) lower T'uhharistan with 
its capital, Baikh (the Baktra of the Greeks), conquered (706-9J 
Bukhara in al-Sughd (Sogdiana) and the territory around it 
and reduced (71<>“J2) Samarqand (also in al-Sughd) and Khwa- 
rizm (modern Khiva) to the west. In 713-15 he led an expedition 
into the jaxartes provinces, particularly Farghanah, thus estab¬ 
lishing nominal Moslem rule in what were until recent times 
known as the Central Asian khanates. The Jaxartes rather than 
the Oxus formed the natural political and racial frontier between 
Iranians and Turks, and its crossing constituted the first direct 
challenge by Islam to the Mongoloid peoples and the Buddhist 
religion. Bukhara, Baikh and Samarqand had Buddhist rnon- 
asteries. In Samarqand Qutaybah fell upon a number of idols 
whose devotees expected instant destruction to overtake him 
w‘ho dared outrage them. Undeterred, the Moslem general set 
fire to the images with his own hand, an act which resulted m a 
number of conversions to Islam.* But no large numbers accepted 
the new faith until the pious caliphate of 'Umar II (717-20), 
when they were accorded the concession as Moslems of paying 
no tribute. Likewise the fire-temple of Bxikhii^ with its »nc. 
tuary was demolished. Thus Bukhara with Samarqand and the 
prorince of Khwariira were soon to become centres of Arabic 

i Md F,r».J,y'uS»vt.OnfarlK?^“iSn;i’IS£ 
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culture, nurseries of Islam in Central Asia, cotresponding to 
Marw and NaysabQr (Pers. Nisbapur) in Khurasan, Qutaybah is 
said by al-Tabari^ and others to have conquered (713) Kashghar 
in Chinese Turkestan and even to have reached China propert 
hut this tradition is evidently an anticipation of the later con¬ 
quest by Na^r ibn-Sayyar and hb successors.^ This Nasr was 
appointed by the Caliph Hisham (724-4J) as the first governor 
of Transoxiana and had to reconquer, between 73S and 74O, most 
of the territory said to have been overrun earlier by Qutaybah. 
The Arab agents established by Qutaybah in the conquered 
provinces were merely military overseers and tax-collectors 
functioning side by side with the native rulers, who probably 
retained the civil administration. In 751 the Arabs occupied 
al-Shash (Tashkand), north-east of Samarqand, thus definitely 
establishing the supremacy of Islam in Central Asia so fimily 
that it w'as not further disputed by the Chinese,* 

Thus was Transoxiana (tna ward' sl-naftr, what lies beyond the 
river) at last incorporated with the rising empire of the caliphs. 
The world of IsJam was thereby brought into vital contact with 
a new racial element and a new’ culture in itself old—the Mon¬ 
golian. We shall Isner deal at length whh the significant part 
played by these fresh recruits to Islam. 

The other column in the eastern theatre of war was in the 
meantime moving southward under Muhammad ihn-al-Qasim. 
Advancing in 710 at the head of a considerable army, of which 
60OO were Syrians, this son-in-law of al-l;Jajj 3 j subdued Muhran, 
pushed on through what is now termed Baluchistan and in 
711-12 reduced Sind, the lower valley and delta of the Indus 
(Sindhu). Among the cities captured here were the seaport 
al-Daybiil, which had a statue of the Buddha (Ar. Budd) "rising 
to a height of forty cubits*'.* and al-Nirun (modern Haydarabad). 
The conquest was extended (713) as far north as Multan in 

^ VoL Pr i 27 S^ 

■ H. Ar Gibb in <?/ OritHtai l-itffitam /jvj/rVm- 

voir ii {*9i2i}p Pf. 

■ The imtitc mlrn* of Samarqaml^ KhwiirEnn and SbAib wetc perKa pt rclnicd by 

nuLfTiARC to thtf kh^Tt, or kbiqiEip of (b* \Ve*tein Turkb, tbchigb it^cy appw in Arab 
hiElorin Wflli sudi Pennan Tbe ruler of Bcwdjjmui 

miiJing at SamArqafni, rtl»o bofc tbc Fcriian tilJjc did Uie kini! of Far- 

^hanikb. See ibn.-Kiiurdadbbih, pp. 29 'A^i ii, p. 4^9, Tbe Aapplied 

tbe term ^'Turk'* lo any non^PertfAn people rKxnh-^Aat of ibe Oxui. 

* vol. li, p. 546. 
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southern Panjabi the seat of a renowned shrine of the Buddha, 
where ihc invaders fourid a large crowd of pilgrims, whom they 
took captive. This led lo a permanent occupation of Sind and 
southern Panjibp but the rest of India w^as unaffected until the 
close of the tenth centurjs when a fresh invasion began under 
Mahmud of Gha^nah+ Thus were the Indian border provinces 
for ever [slamij.ed. As late as 1947 the new Moslem state of 
Pakistan was bom. Contact between Semitic Islam and Indian 
Buddhism W'as pemianently established, just as farther north 
contact was made with Turkish culture. Al-IrlajjSj had promised 
the governorship of China to whichever of his wo great generals^ 
al-Thaqafi or Qulaybah, should first set foot on its soLb But 
neither of them ever crossed the frontier. China proper^ exclusive 
of Turkestanp with its present-day fifteen or more million 
Moslemsj was never brought within the orbit of Islam. Sind in 
the southp like Kashghir and T^hkand in the north, became 
and remained the easternmost limit of the caliphate* 

While these major operations w^ere going on in the east the 
' Byzantine front was not entirely neglected. In the early part of 
his reign, and while tbn-abZubayr was contesting the caliphate, 
'Abd-al-Malik followed '‘the precedent of Mu'awiyah'^^ in pay¬ 
ing tribute (a:H. 70/689 ^90) to the ^Tyrant of the Romans" h 
whose agents, the Chrbtian Jarijimah of aULukkSm, had then 
penetrated the Lebanon. But when the internal political hori¬ 
zon cleared hostilities were resumed with the eternal enemy. In 
692 Justinian It w^as defeated near the Cilician Sebastopolb, 
and about 707 Tyatia (al-Tuwinah), the most important/ortress 
of Cappadocia, ivas taken. After capuiring Sardis and PergamoSi 
Maslamahf as we learned before, undertook his memorable siege 
of Constantinople (August 7i6-September 7I7 )h The Moslem 
anny which crossed the Dardanelles at Abydos w'as equipped 
with siege artillery, but the armada bad to anchor near the walls 
of the city in the Sea of Marmora and in the Bosphorus, as 
passage into the Golden Horn was barred by a chain. This was 
the second time the Byzantiile capital had been besieged by an 
Arab army (above, p. 203). Scarcity of provisions and attacks 
by the Bulgars forced the Arabs to retire after a whole year of 
beleaguering.* Armenia, which had been conquered for Mu*^awi- 

^ ^5- ButiidhuH, |i. i 60 p 

* CQ&iuk TbcoptiauM, pp. TnlMirip toI. i\, pp. 1314-17^ ibii^tubAcbEr, 

voS. V, pp. 17^19^. 
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yah by Habib ibn-MasUniah al-Fihri as tarly as 644-5* 
later taken advantage of the ibn-al-Zubayr debacle to revolt; 
hut was now again reduced.^ 

The conquests on the western front under Muj^l ibn-Nu^ayr 
and hi3 lieutenants were no less brilliant and spectacular than 
those on the east by al-IJajjaj and his generals* Soon after the ajad huUi- 
subjugation of Egypt (640-45) raids were carried westward into 
[fnqiyahi® but a thorough conquest of that territory was not 
undertaken until the foundation of al-Qayrawan“ in 670 by 
*Uqbah jbn-Nafi\ an agent of Mu'awiyah, who used it as a baso 
for operations against the Berber tribes* *Uqbahj who is said 
by tradition to have advanced until the waves of the Atlantic 
stopped his horse, suffered a martyr's death (685) near Biskra 
in modern Algeria^ where his tomb has beeonie a national 
shrine. Even then the Arab hold on Ifriqiyah ivas so precarious 
that soon after *Uqbah's death hU successor had to evacuate the 
territory. Not until the governorship of H^^san ibn-abNu*man 
ai-Ghassini (m. 693-700) was an end put to Byjiantine authority 
and Berber resistance. With the co-operation of a Mosiem fleetp 
M^ssln drove the Byzantines from Carthage C^8) and other 
coast tow'ns. He was then free to take the field against the 
Berbers, now' led by a prophetess (Ar. Jtahmah) * who exercised 
a m^'slcrious influence over her followers^ The heroine w^as at 
last defeated by treachefy and killed near a well that still bears 
her name* Bir al-Kahinah* 

the reconqueror and pacifier of Ifrrqiyah, was followed 
by the famous MQsa ibn-Nu^ayr^ under whom the government 
of the region* adminblercd from al-QayraT.vafi, was made inde¬ 
pendent of Egypt and held directly from the caliph in Damascus. 

Mirsa, whose father (together with the grandfather of ibn- 
Isfilq, the Prophet^s biographer) was one of the Christian captives 
who fell into the hands of Khilid ibn-al-Walid while they were 
studying the Gospels in the church at "xAyn al-Tamr,^ extended 

* Bfl.LiLdhuri^ pip. 305 /Cf Hlui^ pp. 333 

* Siore than “ namt botTOvend by Ath\» frpm *nd given 

to the part of B^trhaiy^ the wfii MiigHrit l;>euig rwnnHi for the wdEcm port. 

TfflLiy the lerm Ifriqinh inElutfe& the whfJe eantinenl of Afneo. 

^ Flxnn Pen. ^lirmrir ¥~ng. 

* P' Hm-iCKjJdant vol. vii, pp, ihn^'tiihlLfln #/■ 

^ AkAhlr R. (IvefJen, vol.i, pp, 20-04, That 

bclonj^c 4 to A J etd^h tribe u i]oo bilub 

* fHhers ctaim he waao Lakhmsd or Vaniamtefc Cf. Buladhuri, p. 330; ibn-Mdbari, 

vol. I, p, 34. 
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the boundaries of his provmee as far els Tangier. This brought 
Jslam definitely and pernmnently into contact with another 
racial group, the Berbers* The Utter belonged to the Hamitic 
branch of the white family^ and in prehistoric limes prob¬ 
ably formed one stock whh the Semites.^ At the time of the 
Moslem conquest most of the Berbers on the strip of fertile 
land bordering on the sea had become Christians. In this 
region Tcrtullian, St+ Cyprian and above all St. Augustine 
became princes among early Christian fathers. Otherwise the 
population was not deeply touched by Roman civilization^ foe 
the Romans and Byzanlines lived mainly in towms on the coast 
and represented a culture that w'as quite alien to the mentality 
of these nomadic andsemi-nomadic North Africans. On the other 
hand Islam had a special attraction for people in such a cultural 
stage as that of ihc Berbers; momeoverp the Semitic Arabs* akin 
to the early Phoenicians who had colonized parts of northern 
Africa and developed in Carthage a formidable rival to Rome* 
readily established intimate relations vrith their Hamitic cousins. 
Punic survived in country places until shortly before the Moslem 
conquest. This explains the seemingly inexplicable miracle of 
Islam tn Arabicizing the language and Islamizing the religion of 
these semi-barbarous hordes and using them as fresh relays in the 
race tow^ard further conquests. Thus did the blood of the con.- 
querors find fresh ethnic strains for Its enridimenti the Arabic 
tongue a vast field for conquest and rising Islam a new foothold 
in its climb toward world supremacy. 

After the subjugation of the North African coast as far as the 
Atlantic by Musa,* the way was open for the conquest of the 
neighbouring south-wesiem part of Europe. In 711 Tiriq, a 
Berlier freedman and lieutenant of Musa, took the momentous 
step of crossing into Spain on a marauding expedition. The raid 
developed into a conquest of the Iberian Peninsula (al-Andalus) 
(below'p pp. 493 This constituted the last and most sensational 

of the major campaigns of the .Arabs and resulted in the addition 
to the Moslem world of the largest European temtory ever held 
by them. After the capture of several towms in southern Gaul the 
advance of the Arab-Berbcr army was checke^l in 732 between 

^ Enp:. gtncTJiUy contideml u caplin^ ukimnLcly from Ar. BariaWf 

may havt eonkii, with thf .Arabic frem. L. G r.h hiU' 

bariani, AppUpci in-currrtit uiagr by Ehc l^aunucd cibea of kdftMiri Atrita toal] bativts 
who <iid nert afldpt the t-iiid » lhn-"Atid-*l-Hak*tft, lip. 203-5. 
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Tours and Poitiers by Charles Mar^eJ* This point marks the 
north-western limit of Arab penetration. 

The year 732 marked the first centennial of the Prophet's 
death. From this vantage point in liistory and geography let os 
pause to view the general situation. One hundred years after the 
death of ihe founder of Islam his followers were the masters of 
an empire greater than that of Rome at its zenith, an cnapire 
extending from the Bay of Biscay to the Indus and the confines 
of China and from the Aral Sea to the lower cataracts of the 
NilCj and the name of the prophet-son of Arabiap joined with the 
name of almighty Allah, was being called five times a day from 
thousands of minarets scattered over south-western Europe^ 
iiorthem Africa and w^estern and central Asia. DamascuSi which 
young Mufiammad according to tradition hesitated to enter 
because he wdshed to enter paradise only once, had become the 
capital of this huge empire^^ In the heart of the city, set like a 
pearl in the emerald girdle of its gardens, stood the glittering 
palace of the Umayyads, commanding a view'of flourishing plain 
w^hich extended soulh-westivard to Mount Hermon* with its 
turban of perpetual 5now\ Al-Khadra'^ (the green one) was its 
nameh Its builder w'as none other than Mu^awdyaht founder of 
the dynastyp and it stood beside the Umayyad Mosque which 
abWaJid had newly adorned and made into that jcw'cl of architect¬ 
ure w'hich still attracts lovers of beauty. In the audience chamber 
a square seat covered with richly embroidered cushions formed 
the caliphal throne, on which during formal audiences the calipht 
in gorgeous flowing robes^ sat cross-legged. On the right stoixl 
his paternal relatives in a row^ according tq seniority^ on the 
left his maternal relatives.^ CourtitTSi poets and petitioners stood 
behind. The more fortnal audiences were held in the glorious 
Uma^^ad Mosque, even today one of the most niagnlficenl 
places of worship in the world. !n some such setting must al- 
Walid (others say Sulayman, w^ho had just ascended the throne) 
have received Musa ibn-Nu§ayr and the conquerors of 

Spain, with their vast train of prisoners^ including members of 

■ For othcj tradjtioai exlullmff Dambieui ibn-^Aiikir, i, pp. 46 

* the preyhead^U mcuntain. 

’ Ibfi-Jttbnrr, p. 269 , L 3 ; "al-Qubluili tbfl dome, In JfAdm 

vol, ri, p. 159 , * vol. iv, p. fio. 

* J4,qq0 accerdin}^ to mitt GAttfti 

ni. Ug-ijr, WriQhf rr a/. {Uy^fn, 1555). i, p, J44; cf- ibn al-Adiff, vul. Sv. p. 44S. 
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the fair-haircd Gothic royally and imdreajnt-of iressurcs. If any 
single episode can exemplify the zenith of Umayyad glory^ it 
is this^ 

The Arabicizalion of the stale under ^Abd-aUMa!ik and al- 
Walld consisted, in changing ihc language of the public registers 
(dfwdn} from Greek to Arabic in Damascus and front Pahlawi 
to Arabic in ab'' Iraq and the eastern provinces and in thecreation 
of an Arabic coinage. With the change of language a change in 
personnel naturally took place. The early conquerors^ fresh from 
the desert and ignorant of book-keeping and finance^ had to 
retain in the exchequer the Greek-writing officials in Syria 
and the Persian-writing offictals in al-Trlq and Persia who urere 
familiar with the work. But now the situation had changed. 
Undoubtedly certain non-Arab officials who by this time had 
mastered the Arabic language w^ere retained, as was the old 
system itself. The transition must have been slowp beginning 
under ^Abd-al-Mahk and continuing during the reign of hb 
successor. This is probably the reason why some authorities 
ascribe the change to the father and others to the son.^ The step 
was part of a vi el 1-planned policy and not due to any such trivial 
cause as that put forth by al-Baladhuri—the urination of a 
Greek clerk in an inkiveilr In al-^lrlq and its eastern depend¬ 
encies it was evidently the famous al-Uajjaj who initiated the 
,^nge. 

In prc-Isiamic days Roman and Persian money was current 
in al-tdijaz, together with a few J^imyarite silver coins bearing 
the Attic ow'L ^Umarg Mu^awiyah and the other early caliphs 
contented themselves with this foreign coinage already in circular 
tion^ and perhaps in some cases atam|>ed on it certain koranic 
aufjcrscriptions, A few gold and silver pieces were struck before 
the itrnc of'Abd-al-Mallk^ but those were imitations of ByEan- 
tinc and Persian types. 'Abd-aUMalik struck at DamascuS| in 
695, the first gold dinars and silver dirhams which w^ere purely 
Arabic/ His viceroy in al-Hraq, abUajjaj, minted silver in aJ- 
Kofah in the following year-* 

Besides instituting a purely Islamic coinage and Arabicizing 
the administration of the cm pi re» ^Abd-al-Malik developed a 

■ EoJ^dhufi, pp. 193, joe-jai; Mairaidifpp. 34910? vd, ih 

* f. 193= HittLp p. 301. * BalUdhijri, pp. 4^5-6- 

^ I'HbaLii^ vol. iiy p. BxlAilhuri^ p. ^40> 

* cf. viMjflt, wi. IT, p. m. 
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regular postal serv^Jce*^ using relays of horses for the conveyaiice 
of travellers and dispatches between Damascus and the pro¬ 
vincial capitals. The service Avas designed primarily to meet the 
"-'^^ernment officials and their correspondence, and the 

postmasters were charged 
among other duties with the 
task of keeping 
posted on all importani nap- 
penings in their respective 
territories. 

In connection with the 
monetary changes it may be 
well to note the fiscal and 
administrative reforms that 
took place at this time. In 
principle no Moslem^ what¬ 
ever hb nationality might be, 
was under obligation to pay 
any tax other than the ^akah 
or poor rate* though in practice the privilege was often 
limited to Arab Moslems, Taking advantage of this theory^ many 

new converts to Islam, par* 
[icularly from ab'lraq and 
Khurasan, now^ began to 
leave the villages where 
they had worked as agri¬ 
culturists and flock to the 
citieSi hoping thereby to 
join the army as maw^Ii 
(clients).* This constituted 
a double loss to the treasury 
for at conversion their 
w'ere greatly reduc 
upon becoming soldiers they 
Avere entitled to a special subsidy. Ahl;^aj|aj took the neces¬ 
sary measures to restore such men to their farms ^ and rt im¬ 
posed on them the high tribute they had paid before conversion^ 


Ffttm ^rr'fMtaiiKAMn 
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* Muharml, p. j 8^- 
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^vhich included the equivalent of kharij (land tax) and jiiyah 
(poll tax). He even made Arabs who acquired property in a 
khat^j territor)^ pay the usual land tax. 

The Caliph 'Umar 11 (717-20) tried to remedy the resultant 
dissatisfaction among the Neo-Moalems byre-establishing theold 
principle of hb earlier namesake that a Moslem^ whether Arab 
or matvla^ need pay no tribute whatsoever, but he insbttrd that 
the kharaj land was the joint property of the Moslem com¬ 
munity*^ He thus prohibited after the year AM. 100 (718—19) 
the sale of kharaj lands to Arabs and Moslems and declared that 
if the owner of such land be converced his property should revert 
to the village community and he might continue to use it as a 
leaseholder. 

Though inspired by the l>est of intentions, 'Umar's policy was 
not successful. It diminished the revenues of the state and in¬ 
creased the number of clienli in the cities*® Many Berbers and 
Persians embraced Islam to enjoy the pecuniary privileges thus 
accorded them. Later practice reverted to the system of ab 
Hajja]^ with minor modifications. It was not until then that the 
distinction was drawn between jiiyah^ a burden which falls 
off with the acceptance of I si am'* j and kharaj, which does not. 
Since the jizyah was a comparatively small item,, the treasury 
continued to receive its main income from the kharaj and did 
not in the long run appreciably suffer. 

Other cultural and agricultural reforms are attributed to the 
versatility and energy of abUajjaj, He dug a number of new 
canals and restored the large one between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. He drained and tilled submerged or uncultivated 
lands. He contributed to the development of diacritical marks in 
Arabic orthography to distinguish such similarly written letters 
as £fd\ fd' and dd/ and dltdlt and to the adaptation from 
-Syriac of vowel signs, da/itmuA {u), /aiitah (u) and hisrnA {f), 
inserted above and below the consonants.* In this orthographic 
reform he was prompted by the desire to prevent errors in the 

* ltin,-Sa'd, vol. V, pp. i 6 j:p 277: ibn-*A*iVir,. iv, p. fia; vol, ii, 

p. JtS?; tLn-old^irzi, Sirai 'i/Mar fCaixa, pp- 

■ Ibn’nJrJftwxL, pp. 

* Ibci-KhAlliknn, n (Cairo. vd. i, pp, 210 Jl =^de Slant, 

/Am A'AaNiAdit't jParii, I $43), i, pp, JS9'6o^ cf. 

Su^uti, vol. li, p. 1713 Tlicftdor Nddckr. (hti-Auits dfs (ftdttmgEn, 

jSioh pp. 505-9; cf. G. C. iVcJE Ejtff toI. ™i 

pp. 
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recitation of the sacred text, of which he evidently prepared a 
critical revision. He who started life as a schoolmaster never lost 
interest in literature and orator^'. His patronage of poetry and 
science was notable. The Bedouin satirist Jarir, who with his 
rivals al-Faraidaq and al-Akhlal formed the poetical trium¬ 
virate of the Umayyad period, was his panegyrist as well as poet 
laureate of the Caliph 'Umar. His physician was a Christian 
named Tayadhuq.‘ The "slave of Thaqir’, as he was dubbed by 
his 'Iraqi enemies, died in Wasit, June 7J4. at the age of fifty- 
three, leaving a name that is undoubtedly one of the greatest in 
the annals of Islam. 

Among the outstanding achievements of the period were the 
■ many architectural rnonuments, some of w^hith have sut^'ived 
to the present day. 

In Palestine the Caliph Sulaymlji built on the ruins of a 
more ancient tow^n the city of al-RamJahr which he made hb 
residence. Traces of hb palace could he seen there until the time 
of the World War* and the minaret of his White Mosque (w^hich 
after the Umayy^ad Mosque of Damascus and the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem became the third leading sanctuary of Syria) 
as rebuilt by the Mamluks in the early pan of the fourteenth 
century is still standing. With Sula^anan the imperial capital 
ceased to be the home of the caliphs. Hisham resided in aU 
Ru^fah, a Roman sculement near al-Raqqah.^ In 691 'Abd-ab 
Malik erected in Jerusalem the magnificent Dome of the Rock 
(Qubbat al-Sakhrah)p w rongly styled by Europeans 'The Mosque 
of *Uniar^*p in order to divert thither the pilgrimage from Makkah 
which was held by his rival ibn^ai-Zubayr. That *Abd-abMalik 
was the builder ss attested by the Kufic inscription still preserved 
round the dome. Over a centiiiy^ later the structure underwent 
restoration By the TAbb^id Caliph abMa^mun (815-33)1 
unscrupulously sul^stituted hb own name for that of ^Abd^al- 
Mahk but inadvertently forgot to change the date."* The TAbbasid 
architect set close together the letters of the new name, crowding 
them into the narrow space originally occupied by the name of 

1 Or TiyMliiln:|i Jbfl nl’Tlid^ p. 

* SnEadburl, p. t4l^ p. 

* ]di!filifk<r4 l^o4hi?Tk wltb al fru^rr ai SKiijqi, mii| of P^lniynt. 

The inn^ptian in its pre§enL fonn niiu ju follow^: KAt'lt bUlLT Tins tHOUB 
Tlis: SRRVAKT or tiOD '’Amr'lVLLAH AL-IMAll AL-Ma'mDs COluifANneJt ow 
TH£ BRUBVESS TliE VRAM TWO ASJp STt^liiTT.—M aY Gop ACCEFT O? Ml si AJfD 
FAVOVIt mjit Amh>-. 
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'Abd-al-Malik/' Ciose by th* Dome and in the southern sectton 
of the iiacred area ^Abd-ahMalik erected another mosque, pos¬ 
sibly on the site of an earlier church- Loral usage designates this 
mosque aUMasjid al-Aqsa (the fiirther mosque*), but the term 
is also used in a more general sense to include the whole collec¬ 
tion of sacred buildings on that area. Al-yamm al-Sharif (the 
noble sanctuary) is another name for this group, only less sacred 
than the two Harams of Makkah and abMadinah^ 

The greatest Umayyad builder, however, was abWalid, son 
of *Abd-al-Malik^ whose rule was one of comparative peace and 
opulence. So great was this caliph'^s penchant for building that 
during his reign whenever people in Damascus met together 
fine buildings formed the chief topic of conversation, as cookery 
and the fair sex did under Sulayman^ and religion and the Koran 
under ^Umar ibll-^Ahd-3L’A3^T^.* This al-Walid, who lived only 
forty years, enlarged and beautified the great mosque of Mak- 
kah,* rebuilt that of abMadfnah^ erected in Syria a number of 
schools and places of w^orship and endowed institutions for the 
lepers, the lame and the blind.* He was perhaps the first ruler 
in medieval times to build hospitals for persons with chronic 
diseases, and the many lazar houses which later grew up in 
the West followed the Moslem precedent." From a church in 
HaMabakk al-WalTd removed a dome of gilded brass which he 
set over the dome of his father's mosque In Jerusalem. But his 
greatest accomplishment was the conversion in Damascus of the 
site of the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, w'hich he seized 
from his Christian subjects, into otic of the sublimest places of 
worship in the world. This Umayyad Mosque is still considered 
the fourth holiest sanctuary of Islam, after the three Harams of 
Makkah, aLMadmah and Jerusalem. Before al-Walfd the Mos¬ 
lems shared a part of the sacred enclosure with its Christian 
owners. To justify the seizure later tradition claimed that the 
eastern half of the eity was captured by force and the ivestem 
by capitulation and that the two Moslem contingents, each 

* Iki Zr trmpu fit/^salpm (P4tri», tS^lr Pf- first lo 

tnver the 

* Kftitn! K rercT^ce Id the dllt ib K.omi 17 ! I- ttUkiJr H- 

p, niAliH KlAViiiki the builiJcr of 

■ p. 173; Jibafi, voIh il» pp- 1272'3, 

* BalidhiiJi, p, 47 - Hitti, p. 7 fi^ 

" Tabui, voLii, p. 1:^71; Lbu-al-FAq^tlh, pp. 106-7. 

* Ca&iuk H jpi, wt, *^Chiv»Jry^ Arabic",. p/ t^w 
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without knowing w^hat the other had donci onet in the metro¬ 
politan rathedrah The cathedral stood on the site of an earlier 
Roman temple almo&t in the centre of the town^ Over the lintel 
of the southern portal of the endosure, long since walkd up, an 
ancient injscription in Greek can still be reads ''Thy kingdom^ 
O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth 
thronghoui: all generaiions'\* 

Of the remaining caliphs in this period of Umay}'ad 
there is little to be said save of ^Umar II (717-20) and 
Hisham. ^Umar was entirely under the influence ef the theo¬ 
logians and has enjoyed through the ages a reputation for piety 
and asceticism that stands in glaring contrast vrith the alleged 
impiety of the Umaj'yad regime* He was, in fact, the Umayyad 
saintr To the later tradilionp which expected a (one sent) 

to appear every hundred years to renovate Islam, he became the 
one sent "at the head" of the second century (A.H* i cx)), just as 
abShafi'i stood "at the head” of the third. Hb biographer “ tells 
us that *LJmar wore clothes with so many patches and mingled 
with his subjects on such free terms that when a stranger came 
to petition him he would find it difhcnli to recognize the caliph- 
When one of his agents wrote that his fiscal reforms in favour 
of new converts would deplete the treasury ^Umar replied p 
"Glad would [ be, by Allah^ to see everybody become Moslem, 
so that thou and 1 would have to dll the soil with our own hands 
to earn a living,^Umar discontinued the practice established 
in the time of Mu^aw^iyah of cursing ^Ali from the pulpit at the 
Friday prayers.* The piety of ^Umar, who died at the age of 
thirty-nine, saved hb grave from the desecration which w^as visited 
by the ^Abbaaids upon the other tombs of the preceding dynasty. 

With Hisham {724-43), the fourth son of *Abd-aUMalik, the 
Umayyad golden age came to a close* After Mu^aw'iyah and 
^Abd-aJ-Malik, Hisham was rightly considered by Arab author¬ 
ities the third and last statesman of the house of Umayir^ah.^ 
When hb young son Mu'*aw'lyah, ancestor of the Spanish 
Umayyads, fell from his horse while hunting and was killed, the 

*■ Cf. Pi. 145 ■ tj; Hth, I : S, * Iba-il jawii, pp. 17J-4, 14S 

^ /Aid, pp, 99^100. KiidA /S «1. de 

C«}c tLeydcn, 1865.), p. 4. 

^ Faikrit p. 176. 

* Mdii'adi, fol. V, p. 479; cf. voJ. ii, p. 393; iba^QiiliLybali ^ 

p, 185; voL I, p. 119 ; Xiidk p. 69. 
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father's comment was, "I brought him up for the caliphate and 
he pursues a fox!'* ^ His governor of aKIriqi Khalid ibn- 
'Abduliah al-Qasrip under whom the region prospered especially 
through the engineering and drainage works of ^assan al- 
Nabatif appropriated for himself a surplus of 13^000,000 dir¬ 
hams after squandering revenue to nearly three times that sum." 
Subsequently Khalid met the same fate that befell others like 
him—he was apprehended in jailed, tortured and required 
to give an account of the state moneys and make repayments. 
His case is only one illustration of that maladministration and 
comiption in the body politic which helped to undermine the 
Umayyad throne and render its occupants an easy prey for their 
^Abblsid rivals. 

^ Jutwjrt, foL Ui pp- __ 
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CHAPTER XX 


POLITICAL AUMmiiiTRATlON AXD SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER THE UMAYYADS 


The administrative divisions of the empire in Uina>yad and 
even *Abb3sid limes corresponded in general to the provinces 
of the preceding Byzantine and Persian empires^ They com¬ 
prised: (l) Syria-Palestinc; (2) al-Kufahj including al-*Iraq; Cs) 
aUBa^ah with Persia, Sijistanj Khurasan, al-Bahrayn, *Uman 
and probably Najd and abYamamah; (4) Arttienta; (5) 

(6) Karman and the frontier districts of India; (j) Egypt! 
(8) 1 friqiyah; {9) abYaman and the rest of South Arabia^ Gradu¬ 
ally combinations were made and five viceroyalties resulted. 
Mu^awiyah combined al-Basrah and al-KOfah into one vice- 
royalty,* that of ab'Iraq^ which included most of Persia and 
eastern Arabia ^and had al-Kufah for its Capital. Later the 
viceroy of al-'Iraq was to have a deputy governor for Khurasan 
and Transoxiana, usually residing at Marw, and another for 
Sind and Fanjib. Likewise al-yqaZp al-Yaman and Central 
Arabia were combined into another viceroyalty, AbJazTrah (the 
northern part of the land between the Tigris and Euphrates) 
with Armenia, Adharbayjan and parts of eastern Asia Minor 
fcHtned the third. Lower and Upper Egypt constituted the fourth. 
Ifriqiyah, which embraced northern Africa west of EgypL 
Spain, Sicily and other adjacent islands formed the fifth vice- 
royalty with al-Qayrawan as its seat of go%'ernmerit. 

The threefold governmental function of political administra¬ 
tion, tax collection and religious leadership was now directed as 
a rule by three different officials. The viceroy (amtr, would 

app>oint his own (agent, prefect) over any particular dis¬ 

trict and simply forward the name to the caliph. Under Hisham 
(7^4-43) the newly appointed governor of Armenia and 

I CL ilm Klwidun, twl ill, pp. 4, to, I17, *34-41; Mfmi tva KirSnerp CaliMr- 

jftJiJkifAf* d<t Ofifmft ttntfr xffM C^d/j^riVp -wiL I 1^75)^ pp. 

■ Ym*qaW, ToJ iL Pr ^73. 
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Adharbayjan r^inainifig in Damascus and sending a Kai 6 (ac“ 
credited deputy) in his stead. The viceroy had full charge of 
political and military administration in his province, but quite 
often the revenues were under a special oificerH ^dhi& al^khardjy 
responsible directly to the caliph. Mu avriyah was apparently the 
first to appoint such an officer^ whom he sent to al-Kilfah.^ 
Previotisly the governmciit of a province in the Moslem empire 
had meant chiefly it$ ftnancial administration. 

The revenue of the state was derived from the same sources as 
under the orthodox caliphate, chief among which was tribute 
from subject peoples^ In the provinces all expenses of local 
administration, state annuities, soldiers" stipends and miscellane¬ 
ous services were met fron^ the local income, and only the baRnce 
went to the caliphal t^ea5ury^ Mu^awiyah^s measure of deducting 
the zakah, about 3^ per cent** from the fixed annuities of the 
Moslems,^ bears a close resemblance to the income tax of a 
modem state^ 

The judicial^' had to do with Moslems only* all non-Moslems 
being allowed autonomy under their own religious heads- This 
explains why there were judges only in large cities. The Prophet 
and the early caliphs administered justice in person, as did their 
generals and prefects in the provinces^ for the various functions 
of govemitiimt w'cre as yet undifferentiated. The first purely 
judicial ofiiciats in the provinces received their appointment from 
the governors. Under the 'Abbasids appointment by the caliphs 
became more common. Tradition* however, credits Umar with 
having appointed a judge over Egypt as early as A,H* 3 J 

(645)** After 661 w^e find in that country a regular series of judges 
succeeding one another. They were alw'ays recruited from the 
class* whose members were scholars learned in the Koran 
and Moslem tradition. Besides deciding cases they administered 
pious foundations and the estates of orphans and im¬ 

beciles. 

Discovering that some of his signed correspondence being 
forged* Mu'awiyah created a bureau of registry,* a kind of state 
chancery* whose duty it was to make and preserve one copy of 

^ tba KLflldQn, vol. iii* p. 4. 1 . u- * Ya^qabi, ii, p, I 

■ Al Kindi, cd. R. Gum± (Bdrtt. 1903). pp, ^tH-30r See a[» 
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each official document before sealing and dispatching the 
original. By the lime of ^Abd^al-Malik the Umayyads had 
developed a state archive in Damascus.^ 

1’he Umayyad army was modeled in its general organization 
after that of the Byzantines. The division was into five corps: 
centre^ two wings, vanguard and rearguard. The formal ion as 
of old was in lines. This general plan corLtiniied until the time 
of the last caliph, Marw'Iti II (744-50), w'ho abandoned the old 
division and introduced the small compact body of troops called 
Aurduj (cohort)** In outfit and armour the Arab w'arrior was hard 
to distinguish from the Greek. The weapons were essentially the 
same. The cavalry used plain and rounded saddles not unlike 
thodf of the Byzantines and precisely like the ones still in fashion 
in the Near East. The heavy artillery was represented by the 
ballista the mangonel (manfanfg) and the battering- 

ram i^AsA'). Such heavy engines and siege machines 

together with the baggage were carried on camels behind the 
army. 

1 be forces kept at Damascus were chiefly SjTians and Syrian- 
ized Arabians. Al-Basrah and aJ-Kiifah were the main recruiting 
grounds for the army of all the eastern provinces. Under the 
Sufyanids the standing anny numbered 60,000, entailing a 
yearly expenditure of 60^000,000 dirhams, including family 
stipends** Vazld III (744) reduced all annuities by lO per cent, 
and thereby won the sobriquet (diminisher, also defi^ 

cient)** Under the last Umayyad the anny is said to have reached 
120^000^® a figure w^hich b probably a mistake for 12,000* 

The arab navy was likewise an imitation of the Byzantine 
model. The fighting unit was a galley with a minimum of twenty- 
five seats on each of the two lower decks. Each seat held tw'o meOi 
and the hundred or more rowers in each ship W'erc armed. But 
those who specialized in fighting look vip their positions on the 
upper deck. 

The evenings of the caliphs were set apart for entertainment 
and social intercQurse* Mu^awiyah was particularly fond of 


* V0I. y, t?. 235, 

* T^bin. u, p. 1^144; ibn Khati«Tv, i\l,p. 11&5, L 16 p. 
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listening to historical narratives and anecdotes, preferably South 
Arabian, and pocticaJ recitations. To satisfy this desire he im¬ 
pacted from al-Yamati a stor>'^-tdler^ 'Abtd ibn-Sharyah^ who 
entertained the caliph through many long nights with tales of 
the heroes of the past. The favourite drink w*as rose sherbet* 
celebrated in Arabic song^ and still enjoyed in Damascus and 
other Eastern towns. Jt w^as relished particularly by the wotnen* 
Mu^awiyah^s son Yaild was the first confirmed drunkard 
among the caliphs and won the title Vaztd it/->&/rnffijZr*the YazJd 
of wines.* One of his pranks was the training of a pet monkey, 
abu-Qays, to participate in his drinking bouts-* Ya^-Td* we are 
told, drank daily, whereas aJ-Walid I eon tented himself with 
drinking every other day; Hisham, once every Friday after the 
divine service, and "Abd-aJ-iMaJik only once a month* but then 
so heavily that he perforce disburdened himself by the use of 
emetics.^ YazTd II felt such attachment to two of his singing 
girls, Sal lam ah and i;iababah,that when the latter w'as choked on 
a grape which he pla^duHy threw into her mouth the passionate 
young caliph fretted himself to death.* But the palm for drinking 
should be handed to his son al-Walid II (745-4)* an incorrigible 
libertine* who is said to have gone swintming habitually in a pool 
of wine of which he would gulp enough to low^er the surface 
appreciably,* AbWalid is reported to have opened the Koran 
one day, and as his eye fell upon the verse “And every fro ward 
potentate was brought to naught^',^ he shot the sacred book to 
pieces with his bow and arrow, meanwhile repeating in defiance 
two verses of his own composition.* 

This caliph spent his time in his desert castles, oAe of which 
stood by al-Qaryatayn,midway betw een Damascus and Palmyra. 
The Aghdfii* has preseni'cd for us an eye-witness'^s report of one 
of his debauched drinking parties. As always* dancing, singing 
and music served as the handmaids of drinking. When the caliph 

^ .>t^^itjrr, r(4. XV, p. iS, 1.1 St, 

* vqI, ill, p. 403; NiiwajTfi* vol. iv* p, . 

■ Mu'Cili, vqL V, p, 157, 
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literally, vol. i, p. 3, gi™ tkti cfitcrion for the choi^ of duta. "eltgancc 

that ploaKf the on-tociker and cnlrnaina the hnrvr"'. 
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\^as on& of those who maintained reasonable self-respect he 
screened himself behind curtains which separated him from the 
entertainers. Otherwisep ag in the ease of al-Walid, he joined 
the party on a fcxitiiig of equality.* 

Such festivities as these were nevertheless not entirely lacking 
in cultural vaEue. They undoubtedly encouraged the deveJop- 
ment of poetryp music and the esthetic side of life in general and 
were not always mere orgies. 

Among the more mnocent and fashionable pastimes which 
engaged the interest of the caliphs and their courtiers were 
huntings horse-racing and dicing+Polop which became a favourite 
sport under the "Abbasids^^ was probably introduced from Persia 
towards the end of the Umayyad period, and cock-fights at the 
time wctc not infrequent* ^I he chase^ was a sport early developed 
in Arabia, where the satuki from Saluq in al-Yaman) 

dog was at first exclusively used. The cheetah {/aid) came on the 
scene later. Legend makes Kulayb ibn-Rabfah, hero of the War 
of BasuSp the first Arabian to use it in hunting. The Persians 
and Indians had trained this animal long before the Arabians- 
Yaiid 1 , son of Mu^awiyah, was the first great hunter in Islam 
and the first who trained the cheetah to ride on the croup of a 
horse. He adorned his hunting dogs with gold anklels and as¬ 
signed to each a special slave.’ Horse-racing was eattremely 
popular among the Umayy ads, AbWalid. son of 'Abd-al-Malikp 
was one of the first caliphs to institute and patronize public 
races.^ His brother and successor, Sulayman, had just completed 
arrangements for a national competition in horse-racing when 
death overtook him,* In one of the courses organized by their 
brother Hisham the number of racers from the royal and other 
stables reached 4000, “ which finds no parallel in pre-lslamic or 
Islamic annals",* A favourite daughter of this caliph kept horses 
for racing.* 

1 he ladies of the royal household seem to have enjoyed a 
relatively high degree of freedom, A Makkan poet, abu-Dahbal 
al-Juma^if did not hesitate to address love poems to ^Atikah, the 
beautiful daughter of Mu'awiyah, of whom he had caught a 
glimpse through the lifted veils and curtains as she was on a pil- 


^ rd. A^mad Zaki (Cairo, 19I4), p. JS. 
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primage and whom he later followed to her father's capital. The 
caliph had at last to "cut off the tongue of the poet" by offering 
him a subsidy and Anding him a suitable wife*^ Another poet, 
the handsome \^^addab al-Yamanp ventured to make love to one 
of the wives of ahWalid I in Damascus in spite of the threats of 
the ealipht and Anally paid for his audacity with his life,* The 
influence exercised by the shrewd and pretty *Atikah, grand* 
daughter of Mu^awiyah, over her husband-caliph, *^Abd-aUMalik, 
may be illustrated by the story which tells how she locked her 
door when angry with the caliph and refused to open it until a 
favourite courtier came weeping and falsely said that one of his 
two sons had kitled the other and that the caliph was intent on 
executing the fratricidep* The harem system, with its concomitant 
auxiliary of eunuchSp w^as not, it seems^ fully instituted until the 
time of al-WalTd IL* The Arst eunuchs ivere mostly Greeks and 
Were evidently introduced Into the Arab w'orld following the 
Byzantine precedent 

It is safe to assume that Damascus has not much changed its The 
general tone of life and character since its days as the Umayyad 
capital. Then, as now', in the narrow, covered streets the Damascene 
with his wride trousers, red pointed shoes and huge turban could 
be seen rubbing shoulders wnth the sun-tarmed Bedouin in his 
loose gown surmounted by ku/tynA (head shawd) and *MqdI (head 
band) and occasionally meeting a European-dressed 
Here and there the aristocrat, the well-to-do DamascenCi might 
be seen on horseback cloaked in a white silk *iiAu and armed with 
a sw'ord or lance. A few' women, and those all veiled * cross the 
streets; others stealthily peep through the latticed w^indows of 
their homes overlooking the bazaars and public squares. Sherbet 
sellers and sweetmeat vendors raise their voices to the highest 
pitch in competition with the incessant tramp of the pa-ssersr-by 
and the multitude of donkeys and camels laden with the varied 
products of the desert and the sow'n. The city atmosphere b 
charged with every kind of smell which the olfactory sense is 
capable of perceiving- 


* v«l, vS, pp-1 sS-61. ' pp. vl 4 . xi, p. -49. 
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As in other chics the Ariibi^ns lived in separate quarters of 
their own according to thetr tribal affiliation. In Damasctia* 

1:1 im^, Aleppo (^alabj and other towns these MraAs (quarter?) 
are still well marked. The doorw ay of each house opened from 
the street into a courtyard in the centre of which usually stood 
a L'lrge water-basin with a Sowing jet emitting from time to 
time a veil-likc spray. An orange or citron tree grew by the basin. 

The rooms surrounded the court) ard^ which in larger houses W'as 
provided with a cloister. It is to the eternal glory of the hanu- 
Unia)'yah that they supplied Damascus with a water sv^tetn 
which w'as uncxcelied in the contemporary' Orient and still con¬ 
tinues to function. YaxTd*s name is borne today by a can ah Nahr 
Yaztd, w hich thissonofMu'Swiyah dug from the Barada.or more 
probably wudenedt^ in order to perfect the irrigation of the 
G hut ah. Thb rich oasis outside Damascus with its luxurious 
gardens owes its very existence to the Barada. Besides the J^ahr 
Ya^^dt the Barada sends off four other arms or channels which 
Spread fertility and freshness throughout the town. 

The population throughout the empire was divided into four Spdetjr 
social classes. The highest consisted naturally of the ruling Mos^ 

Icms headed by the caliph al household and the aristocracy of 
Arabian conquerors. Exactly how numerous was this class can¬ 
not be ascertained- Under aUWalid I the number of annuities 
apportioned to Arabian Moslems in Damascus and its district 
(Jurtif) reached 45,000." Under Marwan I, and its district 

registered 20,000 pensions. The number of converted Moslems 
could not have been great before the restrictions imposed by 
'Umar Ti. Although the capital of the caliphate may have pre¬ 
sented by the end of the Umayyad period the aspect of a Moslem 
town, S)Tia as a w^hole remained largely Christian until the third 
Moslem century. The small towns and villages and especially 
the mountainous regions—-always the home of the lost cause" 
preserv^cd their native features and ancient cultural patterns, in 
fact the Lebanon remained Christian in faith and Synac in 
speech for centuries after the conquest. Only tlic physical con¬ 
flict had ended with the conquest; the religious, the racial, 

* Consult ttrn^bri, p. $91 I"! - SflUTain:, PrUrriptiflia dc Damu] 'OyoHil et- 
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the social and above all the linguistic conflicts were just be- 
ginning. 

^^ext below the Arabian Moslems came the Neo-Moslems, 
who by force or persuasion had professed Islam and were thereby 
admitted in theory, though not in practice^ to the full rights of 
Islamic citizenship. Here Arabian chauvinism^ pitted against 
theoretical claims, proved too strong for those claims to be real¬ 
ized. There is no doubt that throughout practically all the period 
of the Umayyads, holders of land, whether believers or unbe¬ 
lievers* w^ere made to pay kharaj (land tax)* There is no evidence 
of mass conversion to Islam in the provinces until after such 
stringent regulations as those of *Umar 11 and the ^Abba^id al- 
Mutaw-akkil (847-61)* In Egy'pt resistance to the new^ rdigion 
was alw^ays least obstinate. The revenue of that country was re¬ 
duced from fourteen million dinars in thetimeof ^Ainr ibn-ab^A^ 
to five in the time of Mu'awiyah and later to four under the 
'Abbasid Harun al-Rashid (786-809).^ In al-^Iraq it fell from a 
hundred million under *Umar ibn-abKhattab to forty million 
in the days of 'Abd-abMalik.* One of the causes for the decline 
of stale revenue was undoubtedly conversion to Islam. Under 
the early ^A^bbasids, the Egyptians, Persians and Aramaeans who 
had accepted Islam began to outnumber the Moslems of Arabian 
origin. 

Reduced to the position of clients these neophyte 

Moslems formed the lowest stratum of Moslem society, a status 
which they bitterly resented. This explains our finding them in 
many cases espousing such causes as the Shl'itc in al-TrSq or 
the Kharijite in Persia. Some of them, however, as often happens, 
proved religiously “more royal than the king"% and their seal 
for the new faith, bordering on fanaticism, made them persecute 
non-Moslems. Among the most intolerant early Moslems were 
some of these converts from Christianity and Judaism. 

Within the Mofsiem society these clients vvere naturally the first 
to devote themselves to learned studies and fine arts, for they 
represented the longer tradition of culture. As they outshone the 
Moslem Arabians in the intellectual field they began to contest 
with them the political leadership* Through their intermarriages 

* Al - Wq.Eilji, A tfA Gfiejr fLc\-d«i, i .Iqi) ^ jj. 339. 
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with the conquering stuck they served to dilute the Arabian 
blood and tihimately make that element inconspicuous amidst 
the mixture of varied racial ^^trains. 

The third class was made up of members of tolerated sects, Ohirajnii 
professors of revealed religions^ the so-callcd aM 
i.e+ the Christians^ Jews and Sabians with whom the Moslems 
had made covenant. The Sabiaas^ w'ho were identical with the 
MandcanSt the so-called Christians of St, John who still survive 
in the marshj'^ district at the mouth of the Euphrates, are men¬ 
tioned thrice in the Koran (2 : 59, 5 ! 73^ 22 ! 17). From this it 
would appear that Muhammad regarded them as believers in 
the true God, This recognition of tolerated religions, whose de¬ 
votees were to he disarmed and compelled to pay tribute in re¬ 
turn for Moslem protectiorit w'as the chief political InnDvation of 
Muhammad and w^as lai^cly due to the esteem in which the 
Prophet held the Bible and partly to the aristocratic connections 
of the banu-Ghassan^ Bakr^ Taghlib and other Christian tribes. 

In thb status the dhlmmis enjoyed^ against the pa3mienl of 
land and capitation taxes, a wide measure of toleration. Even in 
matters of civil and criminal ji^dicial procedure^ except where a 
Moslem w'as involved* these people were practically under their 
own spiritual heads. Moslem law* w as too sacred to be applicable 
to them. Essentlai parts of this system w^cre still in force as late 
as the Ottoman period and the mandatory regimes of 'Iraq* 

S>Tia and Palestine. 

Originally confined to the aAl (Scripturaries) of the 

Koran^ who came under the rule of blam* the tolerated status 
was later extended by the Moslems to include the fire-worship- 
ping Zoroastrians (Afq/us), the heathen of Harran and the pagan 
Berbers. Though not devotees of a revealed religion and thus 
technically outside the pale of protection, the Persian Zoroastrians 
and the North African Berbers were ofiTcred by the Moslem in¬ 
vaders the three choices: Islam, the sword or tribute, rather than 
the first iw'o only. Here, where the sword of Islam was not long 
enough to reach all the necks involved, bjchnicality gave way 
to expediency. In such Inaccessible regions as the Lebanon 
the Christians remained always in the ascendant and defied 
even "Abd-al-MaJik at the height of the Umajyad caliphatei^ 
I'hroughout all Syria the Christians w^cre well treated under the 
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banu-Umay>'ah until the reign of the piflU5 *Umar II. As we 
have already learned, Mu'awiyah's w ife w as a Christian , as were 
his poet, physician and secretary' of finance. We read of only one 
conspicuous exception^ that of al-Walfd I^ ^vho put to death the 
chief of the ChrLstian Arab tribe of the banu-^Taghlib for refusing 
to profess Island.' Even in Egypt Copts rosese^wal times against 
their Moslem overlords before they finally succumbed in the days 
of the 'Abbasid al-Ma*mun (813-53).* 

The fame of *Umar II does not rest solely on his piety or on 
his remission of taxes imposed on neophyte Moslems. "Umar was 
the first caliph and the only Umayyad to impose humiliating 
restrictions on Christian subjects—fneasurcs wrongly ascribed to 
his earlier namesake and maternal great-grandfather^ 'Umar L 
This so-called ^^covenant of "Umar"', implying 'Umar is re¬ 
corded in several forms,* mostly in later sources; and the pro¬ 
visions presuppose closer intercourse bctw'een Moslems and 
Christians than was possible in the early days of the conquest. 
The most striking regulations issued by this Umayyad caliph 
were the excluding of Christians from public offices, prohibiting 
their wearing turbans, requiring them to cut their forelocks, to 
don distinctive clothes with girdles of leather, to ride w^ithout 
saddles or only on pack saddles, to erect no places of worship 
and not to lift their voices in time of prayer* According to his 
decree if a Moslem killed a Christian his penalty was only a fine 
and no Christian's testimony against a Moslem in courts could 
be accq^ied. The Jews w^ere evidently also included under some 
of these restrictions and excluded from governmental positions,* 
That many of these enactments were not long in force is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that Khalid ibn-^Abdullah al-Qasri, governor 
of al-Traq under Hishim, built a church in al-Kufah to please 
hia Christian mother,* granted Christians and Jew^s the privilege 
of building places of worship and even appointed Zoroastrians 
to posts in the government. 
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At the bottom of societ>" stood the slaves.* Islam preser^^ed s 
the ancient Semitic institution of sSaveryp the legality of which 
the Old Testament admitted, but it appreciably ameliorated the 
condition of the slave. Canon law forbade the Moslem to en- 
slave his co-religionist, but promised no liberty to an alien slave 
who adopted Islam. Slaves in early Islam were recruited from 
prisoners ofivar* including women and children, unless ransomedi 
and by purchase or raiding. Soon the slave trade became very 
brisk and lucrative in all Moslem lands. Some slaves from East 
or Central Africa were black; others from Fargblnah or Chinese 
Turkestan were yellow; still others from the Near East or from 
eastern and southern Europe were white. The Spanish slaves, 
called from Spanish fetched about a thou* 

sand dinars each, while Turkish slaves fetched oni}' six hundred 
apiece. According to Islamic law the offspring of a female slave 
by another slavcp by any man other than her master, or by her 
master in case he does not acknowledge the fatherhood of the 
child, is likewise a slave; but the offspring of a male slave by a 
frceift^oman is free. 

An idea of the number of slaved flooding the Moslem empire 
as a result of conquest may be gained from such exaggerated 
figures, as the following: Musa ibn*Nusayr took 300,000 captives 
from Ifriqiyah, one*fifth of whom he forwarded to abWalid*^ and 
from the Gothic nobility in Spain he captured 30,000 virgins;^ 
Qutayhah's captives from Sogdiana alone numbered 100,000;“ 
al-Zubayr ibn-aU^\wwim bequeathed among other chattels one 
thousand male and female slaves." The famous Makkan poet of 
love, 'Umar ibn-abi-Rabrah (t 7 ^ 9 )* had many more than 
’ seventy slaves.^ For an Umayyad prince to maintain a retinue of 
about a thousand slaves was nothing extraordinary. Even the 
private in the Syrian army at the battle of ^ifftn had from one 
to ten servants watting on him." 

Between the master and the female slave concubinage, but 
not legal marriage, was permissible. The children of such a union 


' Aj. 'oAfi (pU (apecifllly- if bWlf; othcrwiac <pl. 

pOAff^Kd. 
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belonged to the master and were therefore free; but the status of 
the concubine was thereby raided only to that of umm-Wij/ad 
(mother of children)^ who could neither be sold by her husband- 
master nor given away and who at his death was declared free. 
In the melting-pot process which resulted in the amalgamation 
of Arabians and foreigners, the slave trade undoubtedly played 
art extremely important r&le. 

The liberation of slaves was always looked upon as a good 
work entitling the master to a special reward in the 

next world^ When liberated the slave enjoyed the status of a client 
to his fomicr master, now his patron. In case the patTon died 
without heirs the client inherited his estate. 

The quid life of aUMadTnah^ rendered venerable by its early 
Moslem association, attracted thither won Id-be scholars devoted 
to the study of the mementos of its sacred past and to the 
collecting of legal and ritual enactments. The city containing the 
burial-place of the Prophet thus became the first centre of Islamic 
tradition, which under such men as Anas ibn-Malik (f between 
709 and 711) and^^bdullah ibn-"Umar ibn-abKhaltab ^ (t 
developed into a science of the first order. 

The school of Makkah ow'cs its reputation to "Abdullah ibn- 
ab'Abbis, sumamed abu-ab" Abbis (f 638), a cousin of the 
Prophet and ancestor of the ' Abb^id caliphs, a man w^ho was 
so univcyrsally admired for his knowledge of profane and sacred 
tradition and jurisprudence and for hb skill in commenting on 
the Koran that he won the enviable title of Ai^r (the 

sage of the community)* Modem criticism, however,, has exposed 
him as a first-class fabricator of hadiths. 

L nder the Um ay^ads the t w^o e itics of al- H ijnz entirely changed 
their aspect. To al-Madinahi the forsaken capital of Arabia, now^ 
retired many of those anxious to keep aloof from the turmoil 
of political activity or desirous of enjoying undbtiirbcd the great 
fortunes which the wars of conquest had gained for them- Fol¬ 
lowing al-Hasan and al-Utisayn, a large number of 

flocked there. Inside the city arose palaces and outside it 
villas, all swarming wdth servants and slaves and providing their 
occupants with evcr>^ variety of luxury * Makkah shared with its 

* Eldt^t Kill of tiic scfonii caliph. Aj a iTadidanist he 11 caiudjd{*fc4 3BWf< 

thBA ibn-MiliV, whoic coUntiEifi kjia Wn f» tht ^hnud ibft- 
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sister city this attractiveness, for lovers of pleasure. As life in the 
two cities became more luxurious its excesses became more 
notorious.* Pilgrims from all over the Moslem world brought 
every year vast fresh supplies of money- What a contrast to the 
primitive times when the Caliph ^Umar's agent arrived from al~ 
Bahf^y^ claiming to be the bearer of tribute amountiiig to 
500^000 dirhams! The caliph questioned the possibility of such a 
figurej and when doubly assured that it was *'a hundred thou¬ 
sand five times'\ he summoned the people and proclaimed, * O ye 
men^ we have just received an enormous sum. If yc wish we 
shall give each his share by measure, otherwise by count.^^* 
With this increased tfow of wealth the two Holy Cities became 
less holy- I'hey developed into a centre of worldly pleasure and 
gaiety and a home of secular Arab music and song- In Makkah 
was established a kind of clubhouse patronized by guests who, 
we are told, had facilities for hanging their outer garments on 
pegs—apparently an innovation for al-tlijaz before indulging 
in chessp backgammon, dice or readings* To al-Madmah Persian 
and Byzantine slave songstresses {^iydn) flocked in increasing 
numbers. Amorous poetry kept pace with other new develop¬ 
ments. Houses of ill repute {iuyui flourishc^d in al- 

Madlnah and were patronized by no less a poet than al-Farazdaq 
of national fame.^ As these female slaves sang and played soft 
melodies for the entertainment of their wealthy masters and 
guests, the latter, attired in colourful robes, reclined on square 
mattresses or cushions while they inhaled the perfume of burning 
spices and sipped from silver goblets the ruddy wines of Syria. 

Al-Madmah boasted under the early Marwanids the proud 
and beautiful Sa>^idah" Suka>mah (f 735 )^ daughter of the mar- 
tjTcd and granddaughter of'Ali, one of the most re¬ 

markable women of the age. 

Suka^mah'a rank and learning combined with her fondness for 
song and poetry and her charm, good taste and quick-wittedness 
to make her the arbiter of fashion^ beauty' and literature in the 
region of the sacred cities^ Sukaynah was noted for her jests 
and hoaxes.* The crude humour appreciated even in the high 
society of the time is illustrated by the occasion when she 
^ ifjsJ. iici^ p. 197. * Ibn-Sad, voL ui, pt. i, p^ 

* Tal. IT, p. sti ef, bckiWp p. ‘ ™ ^ 
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made an old Persian sheikh sit on a basket of eggs and cluck 
like a hen, to the memment of her inedming guests. On another 
she sent word to the chief of police that a Syrian had broken 
into her apartment; when the chief himself and his aide arrived 
in haste they found her maid holding a flea.* Then aa now Syria 
was evidently noted for its dea^* The brilliant assemblies of 
poets and jurists held in her residence^ a sort of salon, never 
failed to be enlivened by her sallies of repartee. Special pride 
she took in her ancestry^ in her daughter, whom she liked to 
bedeck with jewels, and in her own hair, which she had her owti 
peculiar way of dressing. This coiffure a la Sukaynah (furra/i 
Suhiyntyaky became popular among men and was at a later 
date strictly prohibited by the puritan Caliph ‘Umar 11 ,* one 
of whose brothers had married Sukaynah w'ithout consummating 
the union. As for the successive husbands w^hom the charms of 
this lady captivated fpr a longer or shorter period, they could 
hardly be counted on the fingers of two hands.* In more than one 
instance she made complete freedom of action a condition pre¬ 
cedent to marriage. 

Sukaynah had a rival in al-fa^if, the famous summer reson of 
Makkah and abMadTnah, W'hose patricians witnessed a number 
of striking scenes and episodes centring on young \^*ishah 
bint-T^lb^h. “A^shah^s father was a distinguished Companion 
of the Prophet; her mother was a daughter of abu-Bak.r and 
sister of A ishah, Muhammad's favourite wdfe- This daughter 
of Talhah combined with noble descent a rare beauty and a 
proud and lofty spirit—■the three quatitJes most highly prized m 
a woman by the Arabs. No favour she requested could very 
well be refused. Her appearance in public was even more 
pressive than that of Sukaynah.^ Once when she was on a 
pilgrimage to Makkah she asked the master of ceremonies^ who 
was also the governor of the town, to defer the public religious 
service until she had completed the last of the seven prescribed 
processions around the Ka'^bah. This the gallant governor of 
course did^ which resulted in his dismissal from office by the 
Caliph Abd-aJ-Malik.* A ishah's record of marriages included 


* vol. kIv, p. I 6 $i vt,l xvii, p. 94. » Ihn.Kliallikiii, ^ 1 .1. p, 577^ 
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only three,! When her second husband, Mus'ab ibn-aI*Zubayr, 
who had also mairied Sukaynah and is said to have given c^h 
a miltion dirhams as dowry,* took her to task for never veiling 
her face her characteristic reply was, “Since God, may He remain 
blessed and exalted, hath put upon me the stamp of beauty, it 
is my wish that the public should view that beauty and thereby 
recognize His grace unto them. Under no conditions, therefore, 
will 1 veil myself.*** 

» Ibn-Ss'd,»]. wii, p. M*. * vol. til, p. 

’ fbid. vol. s, p. |S4' 
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CHAPTER XXI 


INTELLECTUAJ- ASPECTS f>F LIFE UKDFR THE UMAYVADS 


The invaders from the desert brought with them no tradition 
of learning, no heritage of culture, to the lands they conquered, 
Tn Syria, in Egy pt, in al-Traq, in Persia, they sat as pupils at 
the feet of the peoples they subdued. And what acquisitive pupils 
they prox^cd to be! 

The closeness of the Umayyad period to the Jahillyah age, 
its many wars, civil and foreign, and the unsettled social and 
economic conditions of the Moslem world—all these militated 
against the possibility of intellectual development in that early 
epoch. But the seed was then sown and the ^ee of knowledge 
which came into full bloom under the early ^ 4 bb^sids in Bagh¬ 
dad certainly had its roots in this preceding period of Greeks 
Syrian and Persian culture. The Umaj'yad age^ therefore* w^as in 
general one of incubation. 

As Persians, Syrians, Copts^ Berbers and others docked within 
the fold of Islam and intermarried, with the Arabians the original 
high wall raised earlier between Arabians and nori'Arabia ns 
tumbled dowm. The nationality of the Moslem receded into the 
background. No matter what his nationality may originally have 
been, the follower of Muhammad npw passed for an Arab* An 
Arab henceforth became one who professed Islam and spoke 
and wrote the Arabic tongue^ regardless of his racial affiliation. 
This is One of the most significant facts in the history of Islamic 
civilitalion. AVhen we therefore speak of "*Arab medicine'' or 
**Ar3b philosophy or "^Arab math^atics^' we do not mean the 
medical science, philosophy or mathematics that are necessarily 
the product of the Arabian mind or developed by people livdng 
in the Arabian peninsula^ but that body of knowledge enshrined 
in books WTitten in the Arabic language by men who flourished 
chiefly dtuing the caliphate and were themselves Persians, 
Syrians, Egyptians or Arabians, Christian, Jewish or Moslem, 
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and whci may havt drawn some of iheir material from Greek, 
Aramaean, Indo-Pcrsian or other ^urcca. 

As the rvi'o sister cities of Makkah and al-MadTnah, Ai-BuHiih 

became under the Umayyads the home of music and song, love 
and poctiy', so did the twin cities of al-^Iraq, aUBasrah^ and 
aUKufah, develop during this period into centres of the most 
animated intellectual activity in the Moslem world. 

These two capitals of aU'lriq, as we have learned before, were Anib<c 
originally miiitar)^ camps built by order of the Caliph "Umar in 
the Moslem year J 7 (63S).* AI-Kufah, the former capital of "Ali, 
arose not far from the nuins of ancient Babylon and in. a sense 
fell heir to its rteighbour.al-Uirahpthe Lakhmid capitah Through 
favoured location, commerce and immigration the sister towns 
soon gre\v into wealthy and populous cities of over a hundred 
rhousand inhabitants. Al-Ba?rah, from which Khurasan was 
governed under the Umay>'^ads* is said to have reached as 
early as the year 50 (670) a total population of 300^000 and to 
have had at a later date 120,000 (J) canaJs,^ Here on the border¬ 
land of Persia the scientific study of the Arabic language and 
grammar was begun and carried on mainly for foreign con¬ 
verts and partly by them. The first impulse came from the 
desire to supply the linguistic needs of Neo-Moslems Tvho 
wanted to study the Koran* hold government positions and 
converse w'ith the conquerors. In addition, the cver-w^idening 
gap betw^cen the classical language of the Koran and the 
cverj'day vernacular corrupted by Syriac, Persian and other 
tongues and dialects was partly responsible for evoking such 
linguistic interest. 

it w'as by no mere chance, therefore* that the legendary founder 
of Arabic grammar, abu-al-Asw ad al-Du"ali (t 688), should have 
flourished in al-Ba^rah. According to the famous biographer 
ibn-Khalltkan* it was '*"Ali w^ho laid down for al-Ou'ali this 
principle: The parts of speech are three—noun, verb and particle, 
and lold him to found a complete treatise thereon'*. This he 
successfully did. Arabic grammar, however, shows slow and long 

^ Eng. Buswni. Pracfir4itJf al- Bufriih liei six pnllt* to the north-tjjl of ihc nlirictit 
citv. 
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dftv-ftiopment and bears striking; marks of the influence of Greek 
logic. Al-Du"ali was followed by al-Khall! ibn-Ahmad. another 
Ba^ritc scholarj who died about 786. To al-KhalTl, w^ho was the 
first to compile an Arabic dictionary, the KifdS al-Ayfft bio^ 
graphers attribute the discovery of ^Arabic prosody and its rulesj 
which still hold sway today. His pupil the Persian Sihawayh(t ca- 
793) composed the first systematic textbook on Arabic grammar, 
known by the honorific title (the book), which has 

ever since been the basis of all native studies of the subject. 

The study of the Koran and the necessity of expounding it 
gave rise to the twin sciences of philology" and lexicography as 
well as to that most characteristically Moslem literary activity 
’—the science of tradition literally '^narratlve^'). In its 

technical sense a tradition Ls an. act or saying attributed to the 
Prophet or to one of his Companions. The Koran and tradition 
provided the foundation upon ivhich theology and (law), 
the obverse and reverse of sacred law^ were raised- Law tn Islam 
is more intimately related to religion than to jurisprudence as 
modem laiayers understand it. Roman law, directly or through 
the Talmud and other media, did undoubtedly affect Umayyad 
legislation^ but to what extent has not been fully ascertained. In 
fact, of this period, from which hardly any literature has come 
down to us, we know only a few of the traditionists and jurists, 
the most renowned of whom were al-Hasan al-Basri and ibn- 
Shihab al-Zuhrl (t 742). The latter, who traced his descent to 
the Prophet's tribct was always so deeply absorbed in his studies 
to the neglect of all W'crldly concerns that his w^ife once remarked, 
"By Allah, these books of yours are worse to me than three rival 
wives possibly could be[” ^Al-Ba^ was highly esteemed as a trajis- 
mittcrof tradition, since he was believed to have known personally 
seventy of those who took part in the battle of Badr. Most of the 
religious movementfl wdthin Islam trace their origin back to 
aLBa^ri. T he Sufis felt throughout the ages the lasting influence 
of his ascetic piety, the orthodox Sunnis* never tire of quoting his 
devout sayings and even the Mu'tazilit<^ reckon him as one of 
themselves. No wonder the populace of al-Ba^rah turned out in 
a body to follow his funeral on Friday the tenth of October 728, 
and none was left to attend or conduct the afternoon prayer in 

* IhcL KhitUEkan, \(A. it, | 3 . a 13; vo\. i, pp, 
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thu mosque that day - unprecedented happening hi the 
history of Islam",^ 

The contributions of the hekle and unorthodox KufanSj many 
of whom were ShTites or^Alids, to Arabic philology and Moslern 
learning "were almost, hut not quite^ as brilliant as those of their 
neighbours the Ba^riteSn RivaW between the scholars of the two 
camps developed two weIbrccogni?c?d schools of Arabic gram- 
tnar and literature. Among the celebrated CompanionSjr^arded 
as authorjtie:s on Mostem tradition, who settled in al-I^ilfAh 
during the caliphates of 'Umar and "Uthman was the red- 
haired^ ihin-lcgged 'Abdullah ibn-Mas'ud {ca. 653), who is said 
to have been responsible for eight hundred and forty-eight 
traditions^® It was a peculiar feature of ibn-Mas'tjdp when giving 
information about the Prophet^ to tremble^ exude sweat from 
his forehead and express himself with deliberate and hesitant 
caution, lest he transmit something inexact.® Equally dis¬ 
tinguished among ihff Kufan traditionisls was 'Amir ibn- 
Sharahil aUSha'bi (f cd. JlZ), one of the many South Arabians 
who gained eminence in the early days of Islam, who is said to 
have heard traditions from some hundred and fifty Companions* 

W'hich he related from memory without putting down a single 
line in black and white. Withal, the general judgment of modem 
critics is quite favourable in regard to his trustworthiness. The 
most eminent of al-Sha'bi's pupils was the great abu- 1 ;!anifah. 

We have it on the authority of al-Sha'bi that he himself was sent 
by the Caliph ^\bd-aI-Mai^k on an important mission to the 
Byzantine emperor in Constantinople, 

It was under the "Abhaaids, as we shall see latefp that these 
iwdn cities of al-Traq reached their highest level of intellectual 
endeavour and achievement. In their later development the 
Traq schools of tradition and jurisprudence were not swayed by 
the old conserv^ati\T traditioris as were the schools of abMiJas:, 

Arabic historiography, w*hich also began at this time, started Haciify. 
in the form of tradition Qi&dftk). It was therefor* one of the 
earliest disciplined cultivated by the Arab Moslems, The desire 
of the early caliphs to scan the proceedings of kings and rulers 

^ ] tn-KKnniluiir h 
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hefore their time, the interest of the believers 'm collectiitg the 
old stories about the Prophet and his Companions—which stories 
became the bases of later books on biography (jfra/j) and con¬ 
quests (magAd^i )—the necessity of ascertaining the genealogical 
relationship of each Moslem Arab in order to determine the 
amount of stipend he received from the public ireasury* the 
elucidation of passages in Arabic poetry and the identification 
of persons and places cited in religious works, the anxiety 
of the subject peoples to record the past achievements of their 
races as a counterpoise to Arab chauvinism—aJJ these provided 
the stimulus for historical research* Among the early distin¬ 
guished story-tellers was the semi-legendary South Arabian ^Ab^d 
PUbayd) ibn-Sharyah, who on the invitation of Mu'iwiyah went 
ID Damascus to inform the caliph about "the early kings of the 
Arabians and their races'*Ahid composed for his royal patron 
a number of works on his specialty, one of whichthe KttdA 
iii-Afuluk w£i-AkA 6 dr (the book of kings and the 

history of the ancients), was in wide circulation at tlie time of 
the historian abMas^udi* 9J6). Another of those versed in the 
**sdience of origins*" ^itm was Wahb ibn-Munabbih 

(■fin 5 an*a’^ a Yamaniie Jew of Pensian origin ■who prob¬ 

ably professed Islam and one of whose works has recently been 
published.* Wahb, whose tmatworthiness is open to grave ques¬ 
tion, became one of the chief sources of information, or rather 
misinformationf about pfe-Islamic South Arabia and foreign 
lands.^ Still anotho^ was Ka*b al-Ahb^ (Ka^b of the rabbis, 
1 652 or 654 in IJim^), also a Yiurianite jew'^ who accepted Islam 
under one of the first two caliphs and acted as teacher and coun¬ 
sellor to the court of Mu'awiyah when the latter was still governor 
of Syria.* Thus did Ka b become the earliest authority for the 
Jewish-Moskm traditions. Through Ka'b, ibn-Munabbih and 
other Jewish converts a number of taJmudic stories ultimately 
found their way into Moslem tradition and were uicorpqrated 
wilh Arabic historical lore, 

^ M KaAm.td-FiAnii, ed, G. YUkgrl (Ldpxif, l572),p. L 26 ; cf. ibn Khiil^ 
TK>1i. ii, p. 365. 
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In the Umsiyyad period wo can also detect the rudfments of 
many of those religicnphilosophical movements which were later 
to shake Islam to its very foundation. In the first half of the 
eighth century there flourished in aJ-Basrah a certain Wa^il ibn- 
'Ali" (t 74S)p the founder of the famous school of rationalism 
termed Mu'tazilah. The Mu'taiilitcs (seceders, schismatics) 
Were so called because of their major doctrine that he who com¬ 
mits a mortal sin secedes from the ranks of the believers 

but does not become an unbeliever; he occupies a medial petition 
between the two.* Wasil was a pupil of al-Hasan ai-Basrip who 
tnehned for a time to the doctrine of free wilh which doctrine 
became another cardinal point in Mu*taziiite belief* This doctrine 
of free will was at the time held by a group called Qadarites 
(from ■ power) as opposed to the J abrites (from ja&r » 

compulsion}.* The Qadarites represent a reaction against the 
harsh predestinarianism of Islam^ a corollary of God's almighti- 
ness so strongly emphasised in the Korarip* and betray Christian 
Greek influence. The Qadarites were ihe earliest school of 
philosophy in I slam p and how widely spread their ideas were may 
be inferred from the fact thai two of the Uma}.yad caliphSp 
Mu’aTiviyah II and YazTd IIIi w^ere Qadarites.* 

To the cardinal doctrine of free will the MuTarililes added 
another: the denial of the coexistence wdth God of the divine 
attributes, such as powerp wisdom and life, on the ground that 
such conceptions would destroy the unity of God. Hence the 
Mu^tazilitcs' favourite appellation for themselves: "the partisans 
of justice and unity”. This rationalistic movement attained 
significant importance under the "Abbisids^ especially aJ- 
Ma'mOn (815-^33)^ as we shall see later. Intellectually, Baghdad 
began where al-Ba^ah and al-Kufah ended. 

One of the principal agents through whom Christian lore and 
Greek thought at thb time found their way into Islam was St. 
John of Damascus (Joannes Damascenus), sumamed Chri^sor- 
rhoas (golden-tongued)4 as his earlier Antiochene namesake was 
surnamed Chrysostom. Although he wxote m Greek, John was 

^ v£iL ri, p. yit, p- 2J4- Cf. SShaJiraatijai, p, 33; iiM 3 A|PhdAJl, 

tf/ ZJfif (byl, 19?^*), vol. i, p. 335; do., at^Farf ^vn «l. 1 fiili 

(Cajft^p 19^4)^ p. 9^: ni-Nawhfikhti, Frraf wl. H. RsUef (Tiianhul, 1931), 
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not a Greek but a Syrian who spoke Aramaic at home and knew^ 
hi addition to both of thcfsc languages^ Arabic. His grandfather 
Mansur ibn-SarjQn was the financial administrator of Damascus 
at the time of its Arab conquest and connived with Its bishop 
in surrendering the town. He kept his position under the Mos¬ 
lems and John^s father succeeded to the office. As a young man 
John was the boon companion of Mu'awiyah"s son Yastld and 
later followed his father in that most important office in the 
Arab government* This he held until the caliphate of Hishani 
{724-43)1 when he retired to a life of asceticism and devotion in 
the monastery of St. Saba near Jerusalem. Here he died about 
74S, Among St, John's works is a dialogue with a "Saracen” on 
the divinity of Christ and the freedom of human will which is 
intended to be an apology for ChrUtianity, a manual for the 
g^ndance of Christians in their arguments with the Moslems. 
John himseir probably held many such debates in the presence of 
the caliph- His influence is not hard to detect in the formation 
of the Qadaritc school. To St. John tradition ascribes the story 
of the ascetic Barlaam and the Hindu prince Jc^aphat^ perhaps 
the most famous religious romance of the Middle Ages. Modern 
critics recognize the story as a Christian version of an episode 
in the life of the Buddha, who under the name Josaphat (or 
loasaph) was^ strange as it may seem, canonized by both the 
Latin and the Greek Churches. Thus did the Buddha twice 
become a Christian saint. The writer of the story of Barlaam 
and Josaphat was evidently an obscure monk by the name of 
John w*ho lived in St, Saba in the sixth century. Mention is 
made in the of a Kifdi (the book of Buddha) 

and of a KitM Bu^dsa/^ both of which tvere evidently translated 
from a Pah I aw i original and were not based on the Creek 
rtimance, John Damascene is considered the greatest and last 
theologian of the Oriental Greek Church. In ecclesiastical Hlera- 
turc the hymns he composed (same of which are still used in 
Protestant hymnals) mark the highest attainment of beauty by 
Christian Church poets. As hymnologist, theologian, orator^ 
polemic wtIUt and codifier of Byzantine art he stands out as an 
ornament to the body of the Church under the caliphate. 

KhirijitM The Qadaritc w'as the earticsi: philosophical school of thought 
in Islam, but the Kharijites formed the earliest religio-politicat 

* P-jes. 
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sect. These deadly opponents of ^Alii once his supportefSi re¬ 
peatedly arose in artned opposition to the prerogative conferred 
on the Quraysh that the caliph should be one of their number.^ 

In endeavouring to maintain the prinaitivcp democralic prin¬ 
ciples of Islam the puritanical Kharijites caused rivers of blood 
to flow in the first three Moslem centuries. In course of time 
they forbade the cuU of saints with the attendant local pil¬ 
grimages and prohibited Sufi fraternities. Today they survive in 
the form of a subdivision called Ibadlte (commonly Abaditc), after 
i bn-1 bad * (second half of first Moslem century )p the most tolerant 
of the Kharijite founders of sub-sects p and are scattered in Algeria, 
Tripolitania and *LJman^ whence they later crossed to Zanzibar. 

Another sect, but of minor importance^ which arose in the Murjiitea 
Umayyad age was the Murjl^ite, whose fundamental article of 
faith consisted in the suspension of judgment against 

believers who commit sins and in not declaring them infidels,^ 

More specificallyp the Mur^i*ites refused to see in the suppression 
of religious law^ by the Umayyad caliphs a justifiable cause for 
denying that house the homage due them as the political 

leaders of Islam. To the followers of this doctrine the fact that 
the Umayyada were nominally Moslems sufficed- Uthman and 
'Ali as well as Mu^awij'^h were all servants of God^ and by God 
alone must they be judged. In general, Murji'ile influence was 
on the side of tolerance. The most illustrious repreaentative of 
the moderate wing of this school was the great divine abu- 
yanifah (f 767)* who founded the first of the four orlhodoK 
schools of jurisprudence in Islam. . 

The Shfah, one of the two hostile camps into which early 
Islam split on the issue of thecaltphate^ took definite form during I 

the Umayyad period. I he imamship then becamep and has since 
Continued to be, the diffcrentiatsng element between Sunnites 
(orthodox) and Sbfiles. The persistence with which the Shi*ah 
clings to its basic belief in 'Alt and *Ali"s sons as the true imams, 
not unlike the persistence of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
dogma of its relation to Peter and his successors, has ever re¬ 
mained its distinguishing feature. The founder of Islam made a 
revelation, the Koran* the intermediary between God and man; 

* Ibn-iUdKWfi, Na^J al-V/m w (CaLfO, 1140). 

* ShAhf^tiiiii, p. too; Saghdadl, td. Nitti. pp. h*’ F’ 

* Cf. a/, //l- pp^ I ibn-ljaiifl, t<A. lip p- 
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the Shffih made the intermediary a penion^ the imamJ Tq "1 
believe in Allah the one God" and "i believe in the revelation of 
the Koranj which is uncreated from eternity", the ShT'iles now 
added a new article of faith: "I ticlieve that the imam especially 
chosen by Allah as the bearer of a part of the divine being is the 
leader to salvation"^ 

The institution of the im^ate was a product of theocratic 
Opposition to ihe profane conception of might* According to 
its theory^ ^ opposed to the Sunnite view/ the imam b the sole 
legitimate head of the Moslem community, divinely designated 
for the supreme office. He is a lineal descendant of Muhammad 
through Fatimah and *Ali. He is a spiritual and religious leader 
as well as a secular one, endow^ed with a mysterious power trans¬ 
mitted to him from his predecessor® As such he stands far 
superior to any other human being and enjoys impeccability 
Extremists among the Shrah w^ent so far as to consider 
the imam, on account of ihb divine and luminous essence, the in- 
carnation of God himself® To them 'AJi and his dcscendent 
imams constitute a continuous divine revelation in human form- 
Abler ultra-Shiite sect even held that Gabriel mistook Muham¬ 
mad for *Ali,® who was originally intended for the reception of 
the revelation. In all this the Shi*ite stands in opposition to the 
Sunnite creed. 

flow much ShTah in its birth and evolution ovred to Persian 
notions and how much to judaeo-Christian ideas is hard to 
ascertain* The Mahdi hypothesis w'hich developed later and 
involved the expectation of a saviour-leader who W'lll usher in a 
new era of liberty and prosperity was undoubtedly a reflex of 
Meiisianic and allied ideas. The enigmatic 'Abdullah ibn-Saba', 
tvho vras converted to Islam during the caliphate of 'Uthman 
and embarrassed 'Ah with his excessive veneration, thus be- 

* Ftqih BJi Arabic stem m ptyrede, to lend. TTie torm, which aceum ba 

the KaniB (a: nS, 15 ■ 75, 25:74, 3^; 11) in tochnloit tenic, li ardbrarilr applied 
ta the pEEMti wb& Id the cAduakCflt Icmntg irkdirmm th* dtunl frtcwEmtfdM, Origin' 
dUy lile rroptwti niwl after hJis the ciJiphi or iheir filW thii affiev. 

Ibn-KKiiJdedx pp. 159^. 

* Fdr this view consult IjS, pp. 2^ Ky, 

* Stuhruliknf, 'pp. Mm'udi, voj, p. 70, 

* 1 mmunilr Jtom error and an it ascHbed in varying dr^e^ hy S unnitct tP the 
prophcll 0idr,«pcdtlb to MuWnmad. Ibn Ifusm, vdJ. iv. pp 1 t Qoldiilicr 
in /Jjr fjiitm, vol_ lU (I$P3>, pp. a3K-45: IjS, pp, 31^ 

^ See bcluw. jFp. 440 

‘ DaRfadsili, ctJ. Hilti, p. 15?; , pp. (03.4. 
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coming the founder of extreme Shi^ism^* was a \ amaTiite Jew. 
Gnosticism also undoubtedly contributed its share to the develop- 
ment of the imamate conception. Of all the lands of Islam^ d- 
"Iraq proved the most ferule soil for the germination of ^AHd 
doctrines, and to the present day Persia with its fifteen mihions 
is the bulwark of the Shfah * Within the Shfite community 
itself an almost unlimited number of minor sects arose, DifTerent 
members of "the house of the Prophet (tf A/ i.e. Ali and 

his descendants) became the natural centre of attraction for all 
sorts of non-conformists and malcontentSi economic^ social^ 
political and religious. Many of the heterodoxies which arose in 
the first century of Islam and were in themselves a veiled protest 
against the victorious religion of the Arabiansh gradually gravi¬ 
tated to the bosom of Shfah as the representative of opposition 
to the established order. The Isma ilitcSp the Qarmatians, the 
Druzes. the Nusa^xis and the like, with whom we shall deal later, 
were all dfishools from the Shiite scetr 

Public speaking in its several forms was cultivated during < 
the Umayyad epoch as never before and attained a height un¬ 
surpassed in later times. The kAafii used it as an instrument of 
religion in his Friday noon sermons^ the general resorted to it as 
a means of arousing military enthusiasm among his LroopS and 
the provincial governor depended upon it for instilling pa^triotic 
feeling in his subjects. In an age with no special facilities for 
propaganda^ oratory provided an excellent channel for spreading 
ideas and kindling emotions. The highly ethical orations of Ali^ 
with their rhymes and wise sayingSp the scrmonetles of the 
ascetic al-Hasan al-Ba^ri (f 728) delivered in the presence of the 
Caliph ‘Cmar ibn-^Abd-al-'A^tz and preserved by the latter's 
biographerp"" the military and patriotic speeches of Z\y%d ibn^ 
Abrh and the fiery ahyajjaj—all these are among the most valu¬ 
able literarv treasures handed down to us from that early age, 

» jue today tame 35,pc»,OOD JjhfttM.of fctitiin mbourt millianji 

livr in Imn, fivt m IndlA. two So id 'Jrlq. i-i where lliepjw 

tlic tuime of ZuidiEtiit 3^0,1™ in find Sjrrft, whrrK they 1^ thr of 

(Le. [id ^4lilL Ultrft-Shrite intludm^ the Zinlii flltw. 

Nu^yri^ . Vimiliji iiftd 'Ali- IBhw, sweiJ the tonJ lo jipf.rc.Kim-npSy 4 
ml»ut 15 peJT rtnt. of the wbalif Mwlem body. €f. fthovcp f». 31 btlowj p. 449^ 

^ Ibn bI-Jawm, . 

* Consult ibu-Qutmyhiih, toI. ll, pp. 

voL i t9fb>„ pp. i77 "V-f PP^ t^i ref. ^ 
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Political correspondence Tjoder the orthodo^c ediphs wa^ 30 
brief and to the point that we hardly have an official note mare 
than a few Jinea in length.^ To 'Abd-al-l^amid a^Katib (i.e. 
the scribe, t secretary of the last Umayyad caliphs, is 
ascribed by ibn-KhalIik§n ® the introduction, of the lloweryi 
longHJrawn-out style with its conventional polite phraseology 
betraying Persian Influence. This affecled style became a model 
for future generations of writers. A favourite Arabic saying had 
it that *'ihe art of epistolaiy composition [ins/m’'] began wilh 
Abd-abfjamid and ended with ibn-ai-^^m^d^^* Persian literary 
influence can also be detected in the many wise sayings and 
proverbs attributed to Wit, to his lieutenant abAhnaf (the bandy¬ 
legged)* ibn^Qays (f after 687} and even to Aktham ibn-Sayfi 
of pre-Islamic reputation» one of whose titles was "^the sage 
of the Arabians^\* 

The greatest intellectual measure of progress achieved under 
I he tlma^^ads^ howeverp was undoubtedly in the field of poetical 
compwsition. That the birth of Islam was not favourable to the 
chief of the Muses is evinced by the fact that the glorious period of 
conquest and expansion inspired no poet in a “nation of poets’". 
VV ith the accession of the worldly Umay^^ads the old connections 
with the goddesses of wine, song and poetry were re-established- 
For the first time the poet of love makes bis full appearance in 
Arabic, \\hjl(! many pre-Islamic bards did preface their long 
pieces (q^ijfdaAs) with a few verses of erotic character, yet none 
of them could be said to have specialized in love poetry (g/iacal)- 
From this amatory^ prelude (nmtff) of the early qaftifa&s Arabic 
lyric poetry arose under the influence of Persian singers and after 
their example. 

The peninsular school has 'Umar ibn-abi-Kabrah* (f 719) 
as its chief exponent. This prince of erotic poetry, “the Ovid of 
Arabia ^ was nn impious Qurayshite of independent means/ 
who made it hts business to make love to the beautiful damsels 


. rtnaiill QaJqBj^kEndt^ vi, pp. jSS-oti 

■ Vol. 1, p. 5515; d. Mu'aai, Toi p. St. 

■ A ™rof Rukrk-al-Dn^lati Lhe ^UYiiyhid. 

• vol b ffS- S« ibEi-QuUkyhiili, Ma'dri/, p. 2J&; Tabari, vol. th 
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pilgrimaging m Makkah and aLMadinah as well as t& 5uch 
charming residents as the famous Stikaynah.^ In language of 
intense passion and excjuisite felicity he hiimortalized his feeling 
towards the fair sex- The freshness and chivalry of his verse 
stand in marked contrast to the primitive passion of Imru ^a1- 
Qa>^ on the one hand and to the stereotyped sentiment of a 
later age on the other,^ 

If *Umar represented free love in poetry^ his contemporary 
Jamil (t 7^0 banu-^Udhrahp a Christian tribe of Yaman- 

ite origin settled in al-Hijaz^ stood for pure and innocent love 
of the platonic type. Jamfl's verses, all addressed to hb sweet¬ 
heart ButhajTiahp who belonged to the same tribe,* breathe a 
spirit of tenderness unparalleled in that age. Because of their 
esthetic value and simple unafFceted language they have since 
been $et to music by many Arabic singers. Like Jamil al- Udhri, 
the 5emi-m>lhical Xlajnun Layla/ whose original name is said 
lo have been Qsy^ ibn-aUMijlaww'ah/ represents the lync t^^e 
of poetical composition, Qays, according to legend, became in¬ 
fatuated lo the point of madness (whence his surname wMyViww) 
with a w'oman of the same tribe named Layla^ who reciprocated 
his lo-ve but was obliged to marry another lo satisfy her father* 
Crazed with despair, Qays passes the rest of his life wandering 
half-naked among the hills and valleys of his native Najd singing 
the beauty of his Ijelovcd and yearning for a sight of her. Only 
when her name was mentioned "would he return to his normal 
self.^ Thus did Majnun Layla become the hero of numtwrless 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish romances extolling the power of 
undying love. Undoubtedly many of the poems attached lo the 
names of Jamil and Majnun were not actually composed by 
them but w'cre originally ballads and folk-songs. 

Besides love poetry, political poetry made its appearance under 
Umayyad auspices. The first occasion was the rec^uest made of 
MLskTn al-Darimi to compose and sing publicly verst^ con^ 
memorating the nomination of Yaxid to the caliphate.^ To this 


^ Ibn-OutftybftK, JAjV, p, S49- ^ ^ it j n \ 

* Sfie w,0- EarUm Quirh^r^JiLomioti, p. 27^. 
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period also belongs the first attempt to compile ancient pre- 
blaniic poetry, which aitentpt was undertaken by l^ammad 
a]-Rawiyah (i,e, the transmitter, ra. 713-72).^ Hamm ad was 
born in al-Kufah of a Day I ami (Persian) prisoner of war* and 
spoke Arabic with an accent 1 but he was one of those famed in 
Arabic annals for possessing phenomenaJ memories. In answer 
10 a question by abW'alid 11 he offered to recite of the jdAt/fyak 
poems alone^ rh>Tning in each of the letters of the alphabet, at 
least one hundred different odes for each letter. After listening 
in person and by proxy to 2900 as we are toldi abWalid 

fell E^atished and ordered icjQ*fxx> dirhams for the reciter.* 
Hammad's great merit, no doubt, was has collection of the 
famous Golden Odes, olherw'ise called .Mu'aJlaqat. 

The provincial school of poetry in the Umayyad period was 
headed by al-Farazdaq (rs. 640-732) and Jarir (f ca. 729), that 
of the capital by al-Akhtal (rd. 640-^^!. 710). All three were 
bom and brought up in al-"Iraq. They were satirists as w^cll as 
paneg}'risls. As poets the trio stand in the very front rank among 
I hose with w'hom Arab criticism has found nothing to compare 
since their time. Al-Akbtal, the Christian, was the champion 
of the Umajyad cause against the theocratic party;* abFaraidaq* 
the dissolute, w^as the poet laureate of *Abd-al-MaIjk and his 
sons al-Walfd, Sulayman^ and Yazid; Jarir, the greatest satirist 
of the age, was the court poet of abHajjij.* In thdr panegyrics, 
on which they lived rather than on their lampoons^ these poets 
performed the same function as the party press today* Al- 
Farazdaq"^ and Jarir often attacked each other in the most 
virulent and abusive language^ and abAkhtal as a rule sided 
with the former. How lightly Christianity sal on the heart of the 
profanwune-bibbing Akhtal is illustrated by the words of con¬ 
solation he addressed to his pregnant w'lfe as she rushed to touch 

* FikrtTty ff. 9l;ihEL^KVllikafip vdL i, p, J94. 

* IbCL'Qutnybklif 3^. 

■ ilin-Kluliili^, vol. p. ^q|, v, pp. 164-5. 

* Ibn^Qiitayboh, SAi'r, pp. JOS -4, 

■ /hdr pp, 197-8. For Fara-^n^'i cu|iif;;in of Hi p^itron calipb* iCc Hi 
« 3 . K. Boucher (PAriiK 

* Ibo-QijUiybalfi, p, jS?. For nmpWi of Mi cncoimumj bi* /Jftptfrt (Cftim, 

151 v-p]. i. 
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thr pfarnicnt of a passing bishop and succeeded only in reaching 
ihc tail of the donkey he was riding: "He and the tail of his ass - 
there is no difference!" * 

Education of the formal type was not comnioii in those days. Eduattw. 
To the early Umayyad princes the dddiysh^ Syrian desert^ acted 
as a sort of school to which they sent their young sons to acquire 
the pure Arabic tongue and become well versed in poetry. It was 
thither that Mu*a.w'Lyah sent his son and future successor VaaTd. 

The public considered him educated who could read and write 
his native languagCi use the bow and arrow and swim. Such 
a person was Styled al-kdmil, the perfect one,* The value of 
swimming was enhanced by life on the Mediterranean coast* 

The ethical ideals of education as gkaned from the litera¬ 
ture bearing on the subject ivere courage, endurance in time 
of trouble (jabr), observance of the rights and obligations of 
neighbourliness Oia'^r)- manliness (murffah), generosity and 
hospitality, regard for w'omen and fulfilment of solemn promises. 

Many of these will be recognized as the virtues highly prized in 


Bedouin life. 

After the time of 'Abd-al-Malik the tutor or preceptor 
{muaddik), usually a client or a Christian, became a standing 
figure in the court. The tutor of this caliph’s sons received the 
following injunction from their father: "Teach them to swim 
and accustom them to little sleep”,* 'Umar II took his children 
so severely to task for violating the rules of Arabic grammar 
that he was inclined to use corporal punishment.* Significant^ are 
the instructions he communicated officially to their tutor: E,et 
the first moral lesson impressed upon them be hatred of means of 
amusement, whose initiative is from the devil an4 whose con¬ 
sequence is the wrath of God"** 

The public desiring to secure an education, as’education went 
in those days, patronized the mosques where classes centring 
on the Koran and h»dlth w’erc given* The earnest teachers m 
Islam w'cre therefore the Koran readers ). As early as 

the year 17 (638) the Caliph 'Umar sent such teachers in all 

* AgMni, vol, vU, p. 1^3, wbrli llwf anecdotr ii rTpsrUrd H> illuttrile hli d«voti«l 

vol* iii, pt- p.U- lo-t*,®!- rol. », P- 30?. 'I* 7 /rf.i Agk^t. 
tdI. vl, p. 16JJ.9. 
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dirt;ctions and ord(‘red ihc people to meet them on F^id^^ya 
in the inosquea. "Umar II sent as t'hicf judge to Eg:>'^pt Yazld 
ibn-abM:labn> (f 746), who is said to have been the first to 
dUtinguish himself as leather there.^ In aUKxifah we read of a 
eertain abDahhak ihn-Mu^ah^m* (f 7 ^$)t who kept an ciemerit' 
ary school {AuiidA) and made no charges for instruction.® In 
the second Moslem century we even hear of a Bedouin settling 
in aUBasrah and conducting a school where fees w*erc charged.* 

"Science/^ the Arabs say^ ascribing the words to the Prophet, 
"is twofold: that w^hfeh relates to religion and that w^hich reiales 
to the body [i*e* medicine]/' 

The peninsular medicine was very primitive indeed. Legitimate 
remedies mingled wdth magical practices and talismans against 
the evil eye. A few' prescriptions limiting treatment to the use 
of. honey, cupping and bleeding embedded in traditions termed 
*"thc Prophet"s medicine” have been preserved and handed down 
lo posterity. The critical i bn-Khaldun in his famous 

speaks slightingly of this type of medicine^ declaring 
that the Prophet was sent to teach religious laws and principles 
rather than medication. 

Scientific Arab medicine springs from sources mainly Greek 
and partly Persian. Persian medicine itself w^as influenced by 
Greek tradition + The list of Arabian physicians In the first 
cenrury of blam is headed by aJ-t^ariLh ibn-Kaladah (t ra. 634) 
of abTi if, who- studied in Per?ia.^ Al-Harith was the first 
scientifically trained man in the peninsula and w'on the honorary 
title of "the doctor of the Arabians"^^ In the art of healing he w as 
succeeded, as w^as customary, by his son al-Na^r, w'hose mother 
was the Prophe/s maternal aunt.* 

By the time of the Arab conquest of Western Asia^ Greek 
science w'as no more a living forcc^ [t was rather a trad it ion in 
the hands of Greek- or Syriac-writing commentators and practi¬ 
tioners. The Court doctors of the Umayyads belonged to this 
group. Outsta-nding among them were ibn-Uthal, the Christian 
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ph'vsician of Mu^awiyah.^ and TayadKuq, the evidently Greek 
physician of al-ljajjaj.= Some of TayldhGq s aphorbms have 
been preserved, but none of the three or four boohs ascribed to 
him» A jevrish physician of Persian angin, Ma^arjawayh of al- 
Ba§rah» who flourished in the first days of Marw'an Ibn^al- 
I;iakam, translated (SSj) ini to Arabic a Syriac treatise on 
medicine originally composed in Greek by a Christian priest in 
Alexandria, Ah run by namop^ and was thus responsible for iJie 
earliest scientific book in the language of Islam. 1 he Caliph 
ai-Walid is credited with having segregated pepon^ affiicted with 
leprosy and with having made special provision for their treat¬ 
ment.* "Umar II is said to have transferred the schools of 
medicine from Alexandria, where the Greek tradition flourished, 
to Antioch and yarran/ 

Alchemy, like medicine, one of the few sciences in which the 
Arabs later made a distinct contribution, was one of the discip¬ 
lines early developed. Khalid (t 7^4 7 ^)f of the second 

Umayyad caliph and the philosopher of the Mar- 

wanids^** was according to the (our oldest and best 

source of information) the first in Islam to have translations 
made from Greek and Coptic books on alchemy,, medidne and 
astrology* Though proved legendary,^ the ascription of this 
activity to Khalid is significant, since it points out the truth that 
the Ambs drew their scientific knowledge from the older Greek 
sources and received their first impulse therefrom* ith the name 
of this Umayyad prince legend associates the name of the famous 
Jibir ibn-yayyan (Latinized Geber); but Jabir flourished later, 
about 77&P and will be dealt w^ith under the ^^bbasids. Likeivise 
the astrological and alchemical treatises ascribed to JaTar aU 
Sadiq (700-765)p* a descendant of AU and one of the twelve 
imams of the Shi^ah^ have been discredited by critical modem 
scholarship** The most unfortunate fact about the intellectual 


1 Uifi abE Utayh/ali, toJ. i, p. 116* * ^ 

» Ibn at *p>n/p* 191. ‘ P * 95 ! t* 1 . 11, p. U^*- 

» Tim aLI-U^aybfuh, voL 1, p. U*. M- 25 * - 

* juHiis Rusk*. I. 

O leicklbrf^t . . lv . i ^ 

* p. b 25! ibd'KlwJlEStiLni vol* h P- US5 - SUne, vol. i. p- 

fcUjji KhAifiLh, A'fltfA/ al ^Mrnwm 'ax As^mt it- d^Funp#, FJuffRdp 

vtil, ii CLdpiiif. pp^ gSu ^^1 1*^ {LundOFi, < 842 )> pp. 5 Jp 

* J. Ruikn, ArflAtifJtr AUA^miitUr, IK rfff/ar d*r StfAfU 

(Heiddberep 1924). pp. 49 59 ^ 
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life tinder the Umay^^ads is that it left no extant traces in the 
form of documents from which ue can properJy evaluate it. 

If there ever was an indigenous Arabian architecture it could 
have existed only in al-Yamanp concerning which our present 
slate of investigation and exploration is as yet unable to afford 
sufHcient data. Even then South Arabian art could not have 
played much of a part in the northern life of the peninsula. Here 
the tenl was the ordinary^ dwellings the open air the temple and 
the desert sands the tomb. The inhabitant of the rare oasis hadp 
as he still has todayp a rude arcbiteclure represented by build¬ 
ings of sun-dried brick covered with flat roofs of palm wood and 
eJayp devoid of decoration and ornament and suited only to the 
simplest needs. Even the national shrine^ abKa'bahp was 

nnthjng but a primitive cube-like structure with no roof. As the 
sinicture stood at the lime of Muhammad it was the work of a 
Coptic Christian carpenter who used wood salvaged from the 
wreck of some Byzantine ships cast ashore at juddah. The rock- 
cut tombs of Madrrin SiHh (ancient al-Hijr)^ the picturesque 
chambers carved in the multi-coloured sand cliffs of Fetrap 
the colonnaded and arched palaces and sanctuaries of Pal- 
m>Taj such churches as the magnificent one rebuilt by the 
Ghassanid phylarcb al-Mundhir ibn-abH*rith on the grave of 
the martyred St. Sergius at aJ-Ru^afah—ail these indeed reveal 
a high order of artistic technique, but it is a technique txsrrowed 
from Hellenized Egj'pt and Syria and is not characteristically 
Arabian. 

Architecture, as the first and most permanent of the arts, has 
in its religious variety always been the principal representative 
of the building art. The place of worship, literally the home of 
the deity, is the first structure on which the newly aw akened soul 
strive to impress a loftier character than that required to satisfy 
the material needs of a human habitation. In the case of the 
Moslem Arabs art found its supreme expression in religious 
architecture. The Moslem architects, or the men they employed^ 
evolved a scheme of buildings simple and dignified^ based on 
earlier patterns but singularly expressive of the spirit of the new 
religion* Thus tve have in the mosque (from Ar. a place 

to prostrate oneself) an epitome of the history^ of the developmenl 
of Islamic civilization in its interracial and internatiotia] rela¬ 
tionships. Perhaps no clearer example could be cited to illustrate 
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ihd cultural intprplajr between Islam and its neighbours than the 
mosque. 

The simple mosque of Mubammad at al-Madinah rather than 
the Makkan sanctuary fortuitously became the general proto- 
type of the congregational ma$que in the first century' of Islam. 
This mosque consisted of a courtyard open to the sky enclosed 
fay walls of sun-baked clay.^ As a protection from the sun the 
Prophet later extended the flat roof from the adjacent buildings 





THE MOSQUE OF MAKKAH SEEN FROM THE EAST 

to cover the whole open court. The roof consisted of palm trunks 
used as columns to support a cover of palm fronds and mud,* A 
palm trunk fixed in the ground served first as a pulpit {wfiniar)* 
for the Prophet to stand on while addressing the congregation.* 
This was later replaced by a small platform oftamarisk wood with 
three steps copied from those seen in Christian churches in Syria, 

^ [bh-Hi^iam, pp. Jjfi-Tr 

• BAl^IhLin, Bukhiri, pp. 

» tn ed. C. (Gicshu, 1906)* 

vrAA, pp- 331 C. H. 3 «kef ti^ thown thul lhc wsw orifffhally n niiied 

sEiit or tluanc uird by tbo nilor and IWl nfiMctiiteiJ with vonliip, 

* !bn-^a’i]p Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 9- F, Wfutenfold, GtSrktcAu dtr AMma (Gfl*- 

tinE^ii, iK6c^), p, 63; d, Bukhari, yoI^ I, p, 107, 
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WhtrtheLT the Prophet found it necesaary to erect an indicator 
(fntifrdA) of the direction of prayer in his mosque is not 

certain. In reciting their prayers the worshippers arranged 
themselves in ranks parallel lo and facing the wall, originally 
toward JcrusalenT and later toward Makkah.^ From the top of 
the flat roof the Ab>^inian Bilal with hi£ stentorian voice called 
the believers to prayer.* Here, then, we have in their simplest 
forms almost ail the rudiments of a congregational mosque—a 
courtp some cover to shelter the worshipper and a pulpit. 

I'he subsequent advance of the Arabians fan wise through 
Western Asia and North Africa brought them into possession 
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of numberless standing and ruined structures representing a 
high artistic development andi what is morcessentiah it put them 
in control of the living technical knowledge and skill inherited 
by members of the conquered races from ages past. This tcch^ 
nique, applied to the religious needs of the Moslem community as 
indicated by the Madmah Mosque and modified by local con¬ 
ditions in diflerciit regions, produced in course of time what 
has been variously designated Saracenic, Arabian, Moslem and 
Mohammedan* art. The structural material, whether stone, brick 


*■ voL i, pi. J, pp. J‘5. , . X , 

■ Dtie or t™ ™rt hli ard^^l in the Prophet dceided on the 

lu the formnl CuB to pf*r*f after etnwidennp the pdMlbllitY of unng lh« 
(wooden gohg) n in the Christian chvfches. Itni'S***!, f pt- 3» J*- 7- 

■ Modiirn ohjert lo tiic use of thw term br»iliO of \u pamJkEiMn to the 

term "ChrudAO^^ Applied to the wDrmhEpp<!Ti of Clirilt, while hi ihej- Biaintijii, 
Ate not wonhipper« of . 
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nr clay, was In each case determit^ed by what had prevailed in the 
particular locality. In Syria Moslem architecture was influenced 
by the pne-exbtent Christian Syrn-Byzantine stj'le with its native 
and Roman anteccderit5+ In Mesopotamia and Persia U was 
aifected by the Nestorian and S^anid fomris based qn an earlier 
native tradition* tii Egypt many decorative motifs were supplied 
by the local Copts^ Thus there gradually developed a number of 
distinct schools of Arab art: (t) Syro^Eg^^ptian^ following the 
Greco-Roman and native precedents; (2) Traqo-Persian^ based 
on SSsanid and ancient Chaldaean and *Assyrian styles; (3) 
Spanish and North African^ showing native Christian and 
Visigoihic influence and often called Moorish or Maghribi; and 
(4) Indian, bearing dear marks of the H indu style. In China the 
mosque is almost a replica of ihe Buddhist temple. 

The first mosque erected in a conquered land wag that of al- 
Ba$rah built by ^Utbah ibn-Ghazwan (637 or 638), w^ho also 
founded the cit>' itself as a winter camp for the army. This place 
of prayer was at first an open space fenced, round with reeds. 
The edifice was later rebuilt of clay and sun-dried bricks (li&n) by 
abu-Musa al-AshWi, ^Umar's governor, who covered the roof 
with grass*^ In 63® or 639 the invading general, Sa'd ibn-abi- 
Waqqa?, established the other military camp, aUKofah, with a 
simple mosque as its centre. Close by the masque stood the 
governor's residence (darijl-tmara/t}. As tn al- B asrah ^ the mosq ue 
was originally an open square with walls pf reed and later of clay 
and sun-dried bricks,* Ziyad^ the viceroy of Mu'awiyah, rebuilt 
this mosque with a colonnade following the 5 ^ an id model. In 
other respects the masque conformed to the type fortuitously 
formulated by Muhammad in.al-Madinah, No trace b left of this 
structure or of the Basrah mosque. Of the '‘Ah mosque In al-Kufah* 
erected about 656 and visited in 1184 by the famous i\iidalu5ian 
traveller ibn-Jubayr,'^ Utile b known. 

The third important camp in Islam was that of'Amr ibn-ab 
in al-Fustat (Old Cairo), Here in 642 ^Amr laid out the first 
Moslem place of prayer in A^frica. In its original form 'Amr's 
mosque, of w^hich there is likewise no trace * was like the others 
a simple quadrangle with nu niche (miArM) to indicate the direc- 

* Galldhiiji, pp. ^46-?, 550^ Y&qut, Buiddw, vbI i, p. 64a. 

* vol. ip p. 148^- Viqiit, vdt. i?* pp. ^a^ ^. * t>p. ai i-it, 

* Fof tiw m«iy early rchtuldin^i U undcnretii m YAqat, Jii, pp. 899^-900, 
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tion of prayer and with no minaret "Amr equipped 

it later with a pulpit built and presented by the Christian king of 
Nubia.^ The next important mosque was that of ^Uqbah ibn- 
Nafi' in al-Qa>Tawan (670-75) which, like al-Fustlt, was a 
military camp. 'Uqbah started with the mosque and government 
house as a centre and grouped the people's dwellings around 
them.* The mosque was rebuilt several times by his successors 
and finally by the Aghlabid Ziyadal-AHah I (817-3S), since 
whose days it has stood as one of the greatest sanctuaries in 
Islam. 

In those cases w'^here Moslems established themselves in 
towns already standing, use was made of older structures. In 
al-Madii’in, SaM ibn-abl-Waqqa? used the /iirdn (arched hall) of 
the Persian emperor as a place of worship." tn Damascus the 
Cathedral of St. John rebuilt into a mosque by aUWalid L* 
But in t;fim$ the same building is said to have been used in 
common as a mosque and as a church." 

The a recess or niche in the wall of the mosque indicat¬ 

ing the direction of prayer^ was a later addition into the equip¬ 
ment of the mosque taken over from the church. AUWalTd and 
his governor^ ^Umar ibn-'Abd-al-'A^TZj are usually credited with 
its introduction,* though some credit Mu^awiyah j The Madmah 
Mosque was evidently the first to get a mi/irdi. The mtArdi 
rapidly became a common feature of all mosques and like the 
Christian altar appropriated for itself the largest measure of 
sacred ness. As such it became the recipient of the varied fornis 
of decoration lavished on it by the believers and may therefore be 
considered the standard for determining the quality of the con¬ 
tinually changing styles of Islamic decorative art. 

A profane innovation in the mosque for w hich Mu'awiyah" is 
generally blamed is the fNa^sura^, a fenced-off part in the in¬ 
terior of the mosque rescj%-ed for the use of the caliph. Different 

* (Butaq^^vol. ii, L JO. * YflqQt, vwL aij. 

* Tatniri, viAri, 2443 . ^ 451 * 

* BaUdhuri. p. rz5; itsI, it, p- 3^1; ibn Jubaj^r. p. 26a, 

* p. 6i;ibn-E.rflWttflL p, 117; M: 4 qilj*iKp. 15 ^- 

* MnqrULTQL ii^ p. 147, IL 1^1-17; MnqdiEf, p. So, I 17 ; ihn-BalliSlsJ-lir i pp. 

271^ 273; ibnT>uqmiq, itl-JmriSr^ ed, Vollers 

pr. iT>p. 6 a^ I. la; Suy&tii vt?l, ii, p, 14^- 
lll^^■3^F4lq^h, p. [Di|, K 2. 

■ Vo], i'u p. Ottico aicrib# il lo M:imn ibn-al-IjakKm (Bala4hiiii^ 

p. 6 , h Hiltt, p. io) OT to 'LHbnatn (Maqmi, Vdl. p. S 47 J. jaJ. 
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reasons have been aligned for its Introduction^ the chief being 
protection for the person of the caliph after the KhSrijitc attempt 
upon his life.^ The ma^sHraA was evidently' used by die caliphs 
for retirement and rest or for deliberation-* 

Likethem/^rd^j the minaret was introduced by the Umayyads. 
SyTia was therefore the original home of the minaret, licre the 
minaret took the form of the native watch-tower or of its suc-^ 
cessor the church towTr, which was square.® 

One of the earliest authorities* to mention a minaret on the 
Umayyad Mosque in Damascus explicitly states that it had been 
a watch-tower {ndfur) belonging to the Cathedral of St, John* 
In Kgypt the minaret is said to have been introduced by a 
governor of Mu'awiyah who provided each of the four comers of 
the Mosque of Wmr in al-Fu$tat with one,* In aUTriq the Basrah 
Mosque ivas provided by Mu^awiyah's govemorp Ziyad, with a 
stone minaret.® But it w^as again the famous Umayyad builderi 
abWalTd, who was probably responsible for many minarets in 
SjTia and al-Hijaz, Al-Walld^s governor^ ^Umatp introduced the 
new feature into the Madinah Mosque,^ After his time minarets 
became more and more numerous. 

While the square stone minaret of Syria was the oldest in 
Islam and seiw^ed as protorype for others, especially in North 
Africa and Spain, it was not the only type developed. Moslem 
minarets followed the traditional shape of the toivers of the 
country in vrhich they arose. In Egypt minarets for many cen¬ 
turies were built only of brick and the famous lighthouse of 
Alexandria, the Pharos* is said by some to have exercised some 
architectural influence. In al-Traq a ninth-centuiy^ Moslem 
tower-minaret at Samarra on the Tigris reflects the ancient 
Assyrian sig^rtif (high place) ivith its seven stories representing 
the sun, the moon and the five planets then knowm,® 

Because of its biblical association and as the first qiHnA of 
Islam* and the traditional stopping-place of Muhammad on 

' DtP4wajiK p. 339; iba-KhaldOn, , pp, 734-6; cf, T^boji* toL i, 

P- ^ 9- 

■ Cf. V153. MU, p. 116, t 0 , ■ p. iSs, IL R-g, 

* ]bn^Dl'-F 4 iqni^ p- loii: cf, ibn^Baltutkhji vaL j, p. 303. 

* Maqrlw^ vol_ li,p, 24S, ■ EiilAdhuri, p, 34H, 

1 Waitfufcld, SiaJi, p, 75: ibu-Bah^tAb, VoS. I, p. 2 J 2 . 

* Mama jTi* ^ CA'fVixu/itfjff Auj'ina (BhilAdaJphu * 

1915)1 PP- 5 ?^ 7 ' ^ bdow* pp, 4IBH9, 
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his famous noctornal journey heavenward, Jerusalem vciy early 
acquired special sancHty in the eyes of alJ Moslems.^ In 638 
when the Caliph ^Umar visited the city he possibly erected a 
simple place of worship of timber or brick on the Moriah hid, 
where once stood the Temple of Solomon and later a heathen 
sanctuary and a Christian church. When ^ 4 bd-ai-Malik felt 
the need for a centre of worship that should outshine the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre/ rival the Mosque of Makkah then in the 
hands of the anti-caliph ^Abdullah ibn-al-Zuhayr and deviate 
therefrom the current of pilgrimage/ he built in. 691 on the same 
site in Jerusalem the Dome of the Rock* AVTongly called the 
"Mosque of "’Umar”. The Dome therefore stands an one of the 
most sacred spots on earthp a spot hallowed by Jewish, heathen, 
Christian and Moslem associations and considered by tradition 
the place where Abraham intended to sacrifice his son Isaac. 
The Ryfic inscription round its domep a part of w'hich was later 
falsified by the Caliph al^Ma'mun/ is one of the oldest Islamic 
writings extant.* ^Abd-abMalik used materials derived from the 
Christian buildings that had stood there before they w'ere 
destroyed or daniaged by Chosroes 11 in 614 and employed native 
craftsmen, some of whom may have been of Byzandne origin- 
Here was a radical change from the old pattern, involving the 
introduction of mosaic and other decorative modfs and a dome 
intended to surpass the beautiful cupola of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre-* The result was an architectural monument of 
such noble beauty that it has scarcely been surpassed anywhere. 
To the Moslems the Dome of die Rock is more than a place of 
archeological interest and artistic value—it is a living s>Tnbol 
of their faith. Although it has gone through a few' changes and 
rcpjiirs, particularly as a result of the terrific earthquake of 
1016/ the Dome has preserved in general its original form and 
is therefore the earliest Moslem monument surviving. The oldest 
description of it is that of ibn-ahFaq!hp* written about 903, 
followed by that of al-Maqdisi* written about 98;* 

* For JfruirtJoEfi ai lliG iccnc of jindgm^r^l day m Kuwayri^ voL K PP- |34 

^ ■ V»qubc^Td_ii, p. ^ See above, p. 330. 

* tn the Arab h^iueum at Cjwixh It a tDcnbatont fbniid in tht ecineteiy of OJd 

Cairo bntnng a Kufic inscripdcixi dj^trd A.H. S« IJaMn I^luhamniad 

at^faTifiri in ^/-//rAf/, vol. xxrviii (19^0), pp, j 

■ p. 159. The Dome wu m^tllrd after tHe ai.tfie4mJ 8u$ni. Cf. .NS. S. 

^VrtirVerlh-r# ttt and (Dltfortl, 1934), p, J?- 

Mbn aUAlhtr^ IE. p. 709. * Fp. ' Fp, i^^l. 
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The Dome is the shrine of which the Aq^a Mosque b theThe Aqiji 
sanctuary, 'fhc term ahMasjtd al-Aqsa, ns we have learned 
before, b used in Arabic literature in a general sense to include 
ihc whole collection of sacned buildings comprUing the Dome 
itself^ the tombs^ der^'bh monasteries (sing. iaiiyaA or sdiuiya/i) 
and public fountains (sing. saAll) erected by many caliphs from 
^Abd-a^Malik to the Ottoman Sultan Sulaymin the Magni¬ 
ficent which cover an area of some thirty-four acres. Strictly, the 
vrord Aq§a is applied to the mosque built by 'Abd-al-Malik not 
far from the Dome. In its construction use was made of the ruins 
of Sl Major's Church of Justinian, which stood on that site untiJ 
demoibhed hy Chosrocs. The Aq^a was rebuilt about 771 by 
the ^Abbasid al-Mansur following an earthquake^ and w'as later 
modified by the Crusaders. Salah-aTDin (Saladin) restored it 
(l 1B7) to Islam. As in the case of the Dome our earliest descrip¬ 
tion of it dates from ibn-al-Faqth ^ and aTMaqdisir* 

In 705 ^Abd-al-Malik's son al-Walid took over the site of the tiws 
basilica of Damascus dedicated to St. johui originally a temple 
of Jupiter, and built there the grand mosque named after the 
Umayyads.^ How much of the Christian construction was pro- 
served in al-WaIid"s mosque b difficult to aeceruin. The two 
southern minarets stand on ancient church towers which be¬ 
longed to the old basilica/ but the northern mttiaretj used as a 
beacon tower* was certainly constructed by al-WalTd and became 
the model for similar structures in Syria, North Africa and 
Spain. Jt is the oldest purely Moslem minaret surviving. The 
three naves and a transept, above which rises the great dame, 
with thetr mosaics, are also the work of this caliph who, we are 
loldj employed Persian and Indian craftsmen as well as Greek 
artisans provided by the emperor of Constantinople.* Papyri 
recently discovered show that material and skilled workmen were 
imported from Egypt* The walls were sumptuously decorated 
with marbles and mosaics. The geographer al-Maqdbi,’’who 
visited the mosque in the latter part of the tenth century* speaks 

^ ^ 100. * Pp. 16S 9, 

* Among tbe prucot Itatling masi; li£ji of Abppo, Him* i*ail FIHriit anr Some which 

cliiirck<^ in ibc piut. 

* Cf. VoL ii, p. 59j. 

M^qRliii, p, 15S; iba-'AMkin Ir F* Ikd-Jubayr, p. 20 U cf- Tntiani 
ii, p, iig4, 

* H, 1. Bell in /Ji*** Ifiam, »ol. U ([ 911 )f =74^ 374- 

^ I S?i uc iJw p, S7? ibtt-HLutfth, p. 326. 
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Df its mosaics of gold and precious stones representing trees and 
cities and bearing beautiful inscriptions^ These same representa- 
tionSj covered later by some pjoiis caliph^ were rediscovered 
in In this mosque we find the first appearance of the semi¬ 

circular niche for prayer (miArM), Here the horseshoe arch is 
also apparent. The vignette decorations served as a mcjdel for 
those of the great Qayrawan Mosque as remodelled by the 
Aghlabids in the ninth century. Though it was burned in 1069^ 
again in 1400 by Tamerlane and for the last time in 18^93, the 
Umayiyad Mosque has always held its place in Moslem imagina¬ 
tion as the fourth wonder of the world.* It is also considered 
the fourth sanctuary in Islam (above* p. 

In the period Ijetween the first primitive place of w'orship of 
aJ-Madmah and the tw'o sumptuous mosques of Jerusalem and 
Damascus the evolution of the Moslem congregational (Jarfta aA) 
mosque was rendered complete. The congregational mosque, be 
It noted, has alw^ay's been more than a building for devotion; it 
serves as a general assembly hall and as a political and educational 
forumThe physical needs of the congregation are now amply 
provided for by a sheltered sanctuary and a covered approach; 
the ritual needs are met by the minarets^ niches,^ pulpits and 
outside fountains for ablution; and the political needs by a majesty 
of plan and splendour of ornament that help to serve notice on 
the world that the followers of the new faith arc in nowdse behind 
those who worship in the grand cathedrals of Christendom. 

In architectural fields other than the religious the Umayyads Pmimn 
left but few monuments. Chief among these are the desert 
palaces erected by princes of the caliphal family, Most of the 
caliphs themsetvesj like the Ghassanid rulers before them, had 
country seats, and apart from Mu*awiyah and ^Abd-nJ-Malik 
hardly any of them lived in Damascus. In the capita! itself 
nothing is left of the Khadr^^* the imperial residence adjoining 
the great mosque, nor arc any traces left of abHajjlj^s residence 
of the same name, al-Qubbah al-KhadrS*,^ in W^if. But the 

' £. de t^rcy unit M. viin Berclicni, /#/ df la dei ^ 

Dffjiref (F'jirtji, r93fOi}. K. A. C. CretwrtI, Afnf/tm Arv^iieftmre, pt. t 

pp. M 9-350. 

’ Ibnni^LFAqlh, p, ibn-^'Auic.ir, vdK i, p. 19S; voU 11. p. ^91. 

* In rccctit ycftn the pnadpal outbmki agiiiTLrt Europmi auth^nty m SynA 
4^4 E^ypt itHVr had thdr inception 111 the Fridiiy tnoiqUe tncclin^ii. 

* See abave^ p, 315. Ibtl'alAthtt, t, p, 3x4. 

* BAladhun, p. 390; Mu'&di, p. Ya^qCibi, p, 3^1, 
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fringes of the Syrian desert arc strewn with the remains of 
palaces ivhich were orig^inally either Roman fortresses on the 
iirnrs repaired and rcmtidclled by Umayyad architects or which 
were erected by those architects on Byzantine and Persian 
patterns. The ruins of a palace known by the modern name of 
al-Ukhay^ir lie not far from ^Ayn a!-Tainr on the eastern side 
of the Syrian desert, buE it is not certain whether they lielong to 
a late Umayy'ad or an early ^Abb^id structure-* On the south¬ 
western edge of the desert the remains are more numerous. 

Here YazTdt son of "Abd-al-Malik, either built or restored a 
palace called Muwaqqar,*of which few remains are left. His son 
al-Waltd !t^ who was addicted to the chase and less innocent 
pastimes, occupied the neighbouring Qastal*and al-Azraq/ both 
Roman posts in Transjordan. To this same Caliph ai-Walfd II 
is ascribed the building of another palace in this region knowm by 
the modern name al-Mushatta (al-Mashta),® which was the first 
in thi^ region to be visited by archseologists The structure was 
left unfinished at the death of its caliph-builder. The magnificently 
carved facade of this beautiful chAteau is now in the KaUer 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin.* The best known palace in thb group 
is^ however, Qu^)^ (the little castle of) *Amrah, lying cast of the 
Jordan in a direct line from the northern edge of the Dead Sea. 

This castlCx probably built between 712 and 715 by al-Walid 
was discovered for the learned world by Alois Masil^ in 1898. 

The name is presumably modcrn+ since we see no trace of it in 
xArabic literature. What makes this building especially remark¬ 
able is the extraordinary mural paintings to be discussed in the 
next section. 

Most theologians of Islam maintained that the representa- P4.intin£ 
tioji of men and animab w'as the prerogative of God alone and 

* Gejrtnt<le L. Betf omJ 1^14)', p. 367, 

* wol. ivp p, ■t»S7. AL-Bdilfi^', llie paUee stood, was the s^juthem 

rt^gioJi lhe> e^cm Jordati dJltlict 4tnd compriMd uidcnt Mraib. 

* Fmm Ladji tMiUl/tim, fiUtie. YAqill^ voL lift p. 55 r 

* TiLbari^TiiLii^ p. 1743. 

^ Dcdi^iiin prntionctatiDii Milmlla, winter roMart. 

* Consult R. E. BrunDDw and. A. v* Damaucwaki, ZIj/ 

vqI, ti (StrauhiLTf, PP- B. Schuli and J. ^hatta" 

JttkrSitfA d^r iJjf^AVA toL xjtT PP- 

M 5 - 373 - 

* *Amr^ HJTi/ dfidtrf JflltiA zsm A/do^r pi. I (Vicn^iHp 1902), 

pp. 5 Mufil, (."Mitjr 'Amrd, L (Vl^cina, 1907). Muiul conild^r^ al- 

Walid It the bujJdicr,. 
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considered him who intruded on thb domain a blasphemer* This 
hostile attitude toward representational art^ a corollary of the 
uncompromising monotheism of the Koran and its prohibition 
of idolatry^ derives its direct sanction from a /i^fM in which 
the Prophet is reported to have declared that those to be mosE 
severely punished on the day of judgment are the painters.^ 
The teem used, portrayers)* would apply to sculp¬ 

tors as well. No representation of human beings therefore occurs 
anywhere on mosques* though in a few cases we find it on palaces 
and in bcK^ks. Almost all decorative motifs in Moslem art are 
derived from the vegetable kingdom or from geometrical figures. 
The success achieved in later ages in this field is evinced by the 
term '^arabesque” applied to this stjde of decoration in most of 
the European languages. But the Arabians themselves had no 
developed feeling for either plastic or pictorial art, as their remains 
In the peninsula and the literary descriptions of their sanctTuaries 
clearly indicate. What we call Moslem art was eclectic in its origin^ 
motifs and execution, mostly the product of the artistic genius of 
the subjugated peoples^ hut developed under Moslem auspices 
and peculiarly adapted to the demands of the Moslem religion^ 

The earliest illustrations of Moslem pictorial art are the 
frescoes of Qu^a>T * Am rah* which suggest workmanship of 
Christian painters. On the Vfalb of this Transjordanian pleasure- 
house and bath of the Umayyads are pictures of six royal per¬ 
sonages, including the caliph himself and his enemy Roderick, 
the last V^isigothic king of Spain. Other symbolic figures repre¬ 
sent Victory, Philosophy, History and Poet^>^ A hunlirtg-scene 
depicts a lion attacking a wild ass. A number of nude pictures 
represent dancers^ musicians and mentymakera. The ornament 
consists of draperies, foliage growing out of vases* vines, palm 
trees with clusters of fruiti laurel and birds of the desert. The 
inscriptions are mostly Arabic^ with a few names in Greek. 
Nowhere else in the Moslem world have murals been preserved 
in such perfect condition. 

In pre-Islamic time the Arabians had various types of song: 
caravan, martial, religious and amorous^ Traces of the primi¬ 
tive religious hymns are still preser^'sd in the /aihjaA^ of the 

* Buk]iArt, voL Tiip p. 6i. 

* The recjlAtio^n of the h^mh iritb I i7tL)| Bukhiri, 

ii, p. 135, 
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]3il^jnnage ccriimony. The inshddy or chanting of pKjelryp i^^main- 
tiaincd in the cantillatioti (tajwid) of the Koranp Hm the caravan 
songp was their favourite and^ in their cstimationp the 

first form of singing. The /mda —so goes the legend in ah 
Mas^udi ^—originated wheii one of the founders of the race^ 
Mudar ibn-Ma^add,* fell from his camch fractured his hand 
and in his beautifut voice began to cry, "Ya-yadShl Ya-yadah!" 
(Op my hand! Op my hand!)p which synchronized vvtLh the steps 
of the camel and kept it mo%ing. It was this cry that created 
the metre of rajas used in caravan songs and the simplest of 
all poetical metrca+ 

The South Arabians undoubtedly had their own types of song 
and musical instruments* about which vciy^ irtile b knowti, but 
it is doubtful whether that tradition formed a part of the heritage 
of the Norchernp and consequently the Moslemp Arabians. The 
pre-Islamic inhabitants of ahJ;:Iija£ used as their principal instru¬ 
ments the square tambourine the dutc 

and the reed pipe or oboe mtsmdr)/ They also knew the 

skin-bellied lute At about the time of the Prophet 

foreign musical influences were beginning to telL The Ghas- 
sinid princes kept choruses of Greek girl singers. The Lakhmids 
of a I-hi Trail had the Persian wooden-belJied lute (^ud, whence 
Eng. "lute"')* which the Ijlijazls borrowed. One tradition makes 
al-Nadr ibn-aJ-Hlrith ibn-Kaladahj the physician and poet- 
minstrel whose pagan recitals competed with the revelations of 
Muhammad in winning the favour of the people,* responsible 
for the introduction of this instrument into Makkah from 
al-bfirah-^ Another tradition credits ibn-Surayj (f ra. 726) 
with introducing this Persian lute. He is said to have seen it 
for the first time in the hands of Persian workers brought to 
Arabia in 684 by "Abdullah ibn-aUZubayr to rebuild the 
Ka“bah** Later the wood-wind instrument called in Persian wJy 
(vertkaJ flute) was likewise borrowed, together with the name, 
as the researches of Henry' G. Farmer* indicate. Evidently 

* p, ^z. ■ Cr. in 1 Cb. i ; lo. 

* Mu'adip vwl. viii, p. ¥ol. U, it. 175. 

* viiJ. iH, p. MftYudi, vol. tiei, p. 93. 

* He ii to be Xht OTvc refetETcd to ih lur. 3J : 5-6. 

^ vii]. viy, pp. voL h p. 

* InJimrHiii Au^ftV PP- 119 pp. 4f^ A 

AntAion A/mn^ lA* X/l/fA (Londofi, i9£9), p. 7. 
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most of thf: fahilryah proftssional singers were femaJc* arid 
ihe itself a book of song^^ has handed down to us the* 

nam® of a few' of them. Some of the elegies moumitig tht 
famous hero Sakhr by hb sister ah Khans a\ a contemporary of 
the Prophet and celebrated as the greatest poetess of the Arabs^ 
were evidently composed as songs,* Most of the pre-Islamic 
poets evidently sang their compositions to music. 

Muhammad's denunciation of poets* was not directed against 
them as such but merely as the mouthpieces of heathenism^ The 
Prophet may have looked W'ith disfavour upon music also be¬ 
cause of its association with pagan religious rites. According 
to a /mdilA he is said to have declared the musical instrument 
to be the devil's muezzin, serving to call men to hb Tvorship.^ 
Most Moslem legists and theologians frowned on music; some 
Condemned it in aJJ its aspects; a few looked upon it as religiously 
unpraisewrorthy though not actually sinful {^&ram}; 

but the view of the masses was better expressed In the adage+ 
“Wine is as the body^ music as the soul, and joy is their off¬ 
spring''.* 

Soon after the first awe inspired by Islam had w^om off the 
tendency of social change in al-!;:1ijaz veered toward the esthetic 
side, especially under *Uthnian, the first caliph with a taste for 
w^calth and display. Harmony between voice and instrument 
ivas then learned. What rhe Arabic authors style iil-gAmd* ai- 
or artistic or elegant singing, that highly 

developed type in w'hich there b application of rhythm to 
the melody of song, became well established in al-Hijaz. Male 
professional musicians appear for the first time under the 
sobriquet muiAiinnatAilftt j.e. effeminate, men who dyed their 
hands and affected the manners of women. Such a man w^as 
Tuways (the little peacock^ 632-710) of ahMadinah„ considered 
the father of song in Islam. Tuways is supposed to have intro¬ 
duced rhythm into Arabic music and to have been the first to 
sing ill that language to the accompaniment of an instrument, 
the tambourine.^ 

^ Vdl. tin, p. 3, voL x, p. 4$^ ■ \nh liit, p. 1 40. * Swr. it: ^24 6 . 

* Consult Nuwavri, !¥> pp. 113 -5; Fanner, AraAiait pp, 24-5; 

A- J- WVfliinck, A //jhA 6 ^A £>/ Sn^/y TraAiri^H (Leyden, 1^37), 

p. 173 

* Navajj^p, 178, CiPibult Nuwayii, voL iv^ pp, 1 

* vcl. ii, pp, 170, 171^ 173. 
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The first generation of Moslem singers^ headed by I'uwa^’^s^ 
eortsislcd of foreign libertines, fuiiVays left a progeny of students, 
chief among whom was ibn-Surayj (r^r. 634 726)^ regarded as 
One of the four great singers of Islam.^ Besides crediting him 
with the introduction of the Persian lute tradition ascribes to 
him the use of the baton for directing musical performances. 
Ibn-Surayj w*as a freedman^ the son of a Turk, and enjoyed 
the patronage of the famous beauty Sukaynaht daughter of aK 
flusayn. fie counted among his teachers the Makkan negro 
client SaTd ibmMisjah (or Musajjah, f 7^4)- SaTd, the first 
Makkan musician and perhaps the greatest of the Umayyad- 
period, b said to have travelled in Syria and Persia and to have 
been the first to put Byaantine and Persian songs into Arabic.® 
He is evidently the one who sy^siematized Arabian musical 
theory and practice of classical times. Another student of hU 
Was al-Gharid,* a half-breed Berber w'ho, as a sla^'eof Sukaynah, 
was also trained by ibn-Surayj * andj after his second master^ 
attained the enviable rank of one of the four singers of Islam* 
The other tw^o w^ere ibn-Muftrix (t 7i S)i of Persian origin, 
popularly dubbed "the cymbalist of the Arabs"^ and 

Ma^bad (t 743 )r ^ Madlnese mulatto who was a special favourite 
at the courts of ai-WaJTd I, YazTd II and al-WalTd II.* Before 
Settling in the capital Ma'bad had w^andered as a minstrel all 
over Arabia. Among the songstresses {qiydti) Jamilah (f rs. 
720}, a Madinese freed woman, W’^as the artistic queen of the 
first generation 7 Her residence proved a centre of attraction for 
the leading musicians and singers of Makkah and abMadInahp 
many of w'hom w'ere her pupils; conspicuous among the frequent 
auditors at her conceits w-as the poet of love, "Umar ibn-abi- 
Rabf ah. Among her pupils she counted Hababah and Sallamah, 
the favourites of Yazid 11 . The crowning event of Jamjlah*s 
picturesque career w^as her imposing pilgrimage to Makkah at 
the head of a gorgeous procession of singers and songstresses, 
poets and musicians^ admirers and friends, all in gala dress and 
on richly caparisoned mounts.* 

Occasional concerts and brilliant musical events held in the 

* AgkJni, vol. i, p. ej 3 . * / 6 td. v**!, i\i, |>. S4. 

* Mil firit nninf was 'Abd^al-MaliV. GAarl^ mrAni 

^ \f pp. 99-ioOr • vol. L p- 1 

■ i^id, pp, I g f Jtrd. toL vai, pp, 1 2^ 

* /^d. V0|. ¥11, p, 
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homtfS of aristocratic ladies attracted throng^ of diLettantL The 
wood-bellied lute introduced from Fersia through al'f lLrah had 
by this lime partly superseded the native skin^bellied lute. 
Another favourite stringed instrument was the kind of 

psaltery. The wind instruments included the flute and 

reed pipe(m/r?Wifr)asweUa5thehorri(#wf),Thc percussion instru¬ 
ments ivere represented by the square tambourine^ especially 
favoured by the women, and by the drum and cymbals 

or castanets Nates* when known, wore transmitted by 

word of mouth from one generation to another and have con¬ 
sequently been entirely lost. The is replete with verses 

set to music under the Umaj'yads, yet it has presej^-'cd not a 
solitary note for us. On the occasion of a visit to aL-Hijaz by the 
Christian Hunayn al-l^fri, dean of the Traq singerSj such a 
crowd gathered at the residence of Sukaynah to hear him that 
the porch on which they met collapsed^ resultLng in the death 
of the dlstingubhed visiting artist.^ The holy pilgrimage, with all 
the celebrities it brought from different parts of the Moslem 
Avorld, afforded the Ifijaz musicians and singers an annual 
opportunity for the display of their talent. It was customary for 
them on special occasions to meet the caravan and perform en 
route. The Aj^Aani has left us a description of a pilgrimage- 
parade in which "Umar ibn-abt-Rabfah, the representative of 
the poetical spirit of the age^ clad in bis Hne^t attire and flitting 
with female wavffarers, took the leading part. In hU company 
was ibn-Surayj, whose singing of ‘Umar's verses distracted the 
pilgrims from the observance of their ritualistic ceremonies.* 
Thus did Makkah^ and more particularly aUMadinab, become 
in the Umayyad period a nursery of song and a conservatory 
for music** As such they supplied the court of Daniascus with an 
ever-increasing stream of talent- In vain did the conservatives 
and ulema press their objections, linking music and song with 
wine-bibbing and gaming as forbidden pleasures {mafdAf) and 
quoting Prophetic iiadUAs which place such diversions among 
the most powerful means by which the devil seduces mm. The 
tide could not be stemmed; the Muses stood too high in public 
favour to suffer from such verbal attacks. Their devotees could 
quote equally striking savings ascribed to the Prophet * and 

' vot ii, p. 1J7. ■ /i-fi/, V45l. p, JKJJ, » tdJ. ui^ p. 237. 

^ Ghoutlj, (CfdfO, I334)i ViiJ. if, pp. Ij8 iff. 
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might very well argue that poetry, music and song did not always 
tend to debase^ that they corimbuted their share to the refine¬ 
ment of social intercourse and to the sublimation of the relation¬ 
ships between the sexesIt was the second Umayyad caliph, 
YazTd It himself a composer, who introduced singing and musical 
instruments into the Damascus court.^ He initiated the practice of 
holding grand festivities in the palace which featured wine and 
song, hereafter inseparable in royal festivab- ^Abd-al-Malik 
patronized ibn-MisJab of the Hijaz school. His son al-WaJid, 
the patron of arts, summoned ibn-Surayj and Ma^bad to the 
capita^ ivhere they were received with great honour. Yazid fl, 
successor of the austere and puritanical ^Umar^ reinstated poetry 
and music in public favour through his H^babah and SallSmah.’ 
Hisham bestowed his patronage on Hunayn of al-Hlrah. The 
pleasure-lovHng Walid II. himself a player on the lute and com¬ 
poser of songs, welcomed to bb court a host of musician-singers, 
including the noted Ma^bad.* Hb reign coincided with the 
blossoming of music in the twin cities of al-HijIz. So widely 
spread was the cultivation of the musical art tmder the last 
Umayj'ads that it provided their enemies^ the \Abbasid faction^ 
with an effective argument in their propaganda to undermine 
the house of **ungodIy usurpers'", 

^ vol. iii^ pp] 235-6; Nawijj^ pp, 

■ vot. 3»i, p. 70; cT* vol, r, pp. 156-7. 

* Mju^adi, vd, V, pp. 446 * /^td^ vfli. yi, p. 4. 
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Arab authorities highly esteem Hi^hSm audp as wc learned 
before, rightly rank him after Mu'awiyah and 'Abd-al-Malik as 
the third and last true statesman of the banu-Umayyah- Hb 
four successors» with the e:cccption of Marw'an II, w*ho ended 
the dynasty, proved incapable if not dissolute or degenerate. 
Even before the time of Hisham it became the fashion for the 
caliph, as exemplified by YazTcl tl, to pass his time in the chase 
and over hb TiVine cup and to be absorbed more in music and 
poetry than in the Koran and state affairs. The eunuch system p 
which made the harem institution possible, was now fully de- 
velopf^d. Indulgence in luxury due to increased wealth and a 
superabundance of slaves was rife. Even the reigning family 
could no longer boast pure Arabian blood. Yazld Ilf (j^) was 
the first caliph in Islam born of a slave mother.^ His two suc“ 
cessors were also sons of such freed women.* Such evils among 


* TEbdjri, tnL ii, p. 1874; Vai'q^lih vpL Ut p# 401; vnU wi, pp. 31- 4 . Sre 
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the ruling da&s were only^ too symptomatic of general moral 
turpitude. The characteristic vices of civilisation^ especially 
those involving wine^ wonnen and song^ had seised upon the 
sons of the desert and were beginning to sap the vitality of the 
youthful Arab society^ 

The ancient and typical weakness of Arabian social lifcp with 
its over-emphasis on individualism, tribal spirit and feuds 
was again reasserting itself. Such bonds as Islam 
had temporarily provided for holding in check the centrifugal 
forces latent in social life organised on a targe scale were now 
becoming loose. Beginning with '^Uthman, the hitherto repressed 
family spirit began to assert itself. 

North Arabian tribes had before Islam emigrated into ai- 
^Irlq, where they established the Diyar Rabrab (the abode of 
the Rahrah tribe) along the Tigris^ and the Diyar Mudar (the 
abode of the Mudar tribe) along the Euphrates^ The first place 
among the banu-Mudar was held by the Qays clan. Other tribes 
who had settled in Syria originally came from South Arabia 
and w^ere therefore called Yamaniles. In the Yamanite party 
of SjTia the leading faction was the banu-Kalb. The Arabs of 
Khur^an, the north-eastern province of Persia, w^ere mainly 
colonists from al-Basrah and w'cre therefore mostly North 
Arabians; the leading tribe there was TarnTm* comesponding to 
Qays in the Euphrates region. In KhurS^in the Yamanite party 
went by the appellation of Azdite, after the name of the leading 
family^ In other regions the Qaysites w'cre called Nizarites or 
Ma*addites.* But no matter what name these tribes w^ent by 
the alignment was usually that of North Arabian against South 
Arabian tribes. Conscious of some deep-rooted racial distinctionp 
the North Arabiansp who traced their descent to Ishmael and 
styled themselves 'Adnauip were never fully amalgamated with 
the South Arabians, w'ho carried their pedigree back to Qahtan, 
the Joktan of Genesis lO: 2 $ stf. The Qaysites became in course 
of time the nucleus of one political party, and the Yamanites of 
another. 

Mu'awiyahr the founder of the Uma^yad dynasty, raised his 
Syrian throne on Yamanite shoylders. His son and successor, 

1 On Arab Iriba COtuub iba-ni4riL>^d, F. WditenMd, 
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Yazid, whose mother, Maysurip l>eIongcd to the Katbites of the 
Vamanile party^, contracted a marriage w'ith a Kalbtte woman. 

The jealous Qaysites refused to recognise hb successor, 
Mu'auiyah II, and declared for the pseudo-caltphibn-al-Zubayr. 

The decisive victory of the Kalbites over the Qaysites at Mar] 

Kahit (684) Secured the throne for Marwan, the father of the 
Marwajiid branch of the Umayyad house. Under aJ-Walid I 
Qaysite power reached its culmination in al-yajja] and his 
cousin Muhammad, the conqueror of India, and in Qulayhah, 
the subduer of Central Asia, Al-\Va!Td*s brother Sulayman 
favoLtred the Yamanites. Yaald 1 [, howevnerT under the influence 
of his Mudari mother patronized the Qaysite party, as did al- 
^V^alid [I; Yazld III relied upon Yamani arms in wresting the 
sceptre from the hands of hb predecessor^ al-Waltd II, Thus did 
the caliph in the latter part of the Umayyad p>eriod appear to 
be rather the head of a particular party than the sovereign of a 
united empire. 

The polarization of the Moslem vrorld by this Arab dualism 
of Qays and Yaman^ vvho also appear under other names, became 
now complete. It precipitated the downfall of the dynasty and 
its ill effects were manifest in years to come and in widely sepa¬ 
rated places. The district of Damascus itself w'as once the scene 
of relentless warfare for two years all because, as w^e are told,* 
a Ma^additehad hlched a water-melon fromaYamanite's garden. 

In dbtant Murcia in Spain blood is said to have flowed for 
several years because a Mudarite picked a vine leaf from the 
yard of a Y''ajnanite * Everywhere^ in the capital as well as in the 
provinces, on the banks of the Indus, the shores of Sicily and 
the borders of the Sahara, the ancestral feud, transformed into 
an alignment of twg political parties, one against the other^ made 
itself felt. It proved a potent factor in ultimately arresting the 
progress of Moslem axms in France and in the decline of the 
Andalusian caliphate. In Lebanon and Palestine the issue seems 
to ha\*e remained a living one until modern times. For we know' 
of pitched battles fought between the two parties as late as the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

The lack of any definite and fixed rule of hereditary succession Thfi pro- 
to the caliphal throne caused no small measure of national dis- 
turbance. Mu*Iw iyah initiated the wise and far-sighted policy 
* Tol. ii. p. *4- * Ihn-'idhan, noLii^ p, S^. 
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of nominating hi.^ ^on as his succ^ssor^ but the antlquateii 
Arabian tribal principle of seniority in succession stcx>d in con¬ 
stant conflict with the natural ambition of the ruling father to 
pass the sovereignty on to his son. Homage by the people became 
the only sure title to the throne. Of the fourteen Umayj'ad 
caliphs only four—Mu^awiyah Ip Ya^Td Marwan I and 'Abd- 
al-Malik—had their sons as immediate successors. The already 
complicated problem was rendered more complicated by the 
precedent established when the founder of the Marwanid branch 
designated his son 'Abd-al-Malik as his successor, to be fol¬ 
lowed by his other son ^Abd-aU*Ari^-* Once in pow"er, ^ 4 bd-ab 
Malik did the natural thing! he tried to divert the succession 
from his brother 'Abd-ai-^Azfz to his own son al-Walid, in the 
meantime designating hb other son, Sulaymin, as the second 
nominee.* Al-Waltd in his turn made an unsuccessful effort to 
deprive his brother Sulaymin of his right in favour of his owm 
son. All these manoeuvres w^ere^ of course, far from being con¬ 
ducive lo ihe stability and continuity of the regime. 

The dissentient Shfites, w^ho never acquiesced in the rule of 
the ^^Uma>yad usurpers** and never forgave them the wTong 
they perpetrated against *Ali and aUHuaaynj became now more 
active than ever. Their whole-hearted devotion to the descendants 
of the Prophet made them the focus of popular sympathy. To 
their camp rallied many of those who were dissatished politicaliy, 
economically or socially with the rule of the banu-Umayyah. 
In al-^lraq, where the majority of the population had by now' 
become Shf ah> opposition lo Syrian rule, w^hich arose originally 
Out of the feeling that it deprived their country of its national 
independencot now' took on a religious colour. In the Sunnite 
ranks themselves, the pietists charged the caliphs with worldli¬ 
ness and neglect of koranic and traditional law^ and \vere every¬ 
where ready to give religious sanction to any opposition that 
might be raised. 

Still another destructive force was in operation. The^Abba^ids, 
descendants of an uncle of the Prophet> al-*Abbas ibn-^Abd-al- 
Mutt^lib ibn-Hashim, began to press their claim to the throne. 
Cleverly they made common cause wdlh the \4!id5 by emphasiz* 
ing the rights of the house of Hashim. The Shf'ah regarded 
this family as consisting primarily of the deacendants of 'All, but 

^ Yjt'qQbi, vol. iij p. pp, 534-5. 
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the Abb^ids included themselvies as members of the Hashimite 
branch of the Quraysh and therefore closer to the Prophet than 
the banU’Umayyah.* 

Taking advantage of the widespread discontent and posing 
as defenders of the true faith, the descendants of al-'Abbas 
soon became the champions and leaders of the anti-Umayyad 
movement. For their headquarters and seat of propaganda they 
chose a little village south of the Dead Sea, abljumaymah* by 
name, seemingly harmless and aloof from the rest of the world 
but in reality strategically close to the caravan route and the 
junction of the pilgrim roads. Here the stage was set for the 
earliest and most subtle propagandist movement in political 
Islam. 

Non-.Arabian Moslems in general and Persian Moslems in Tb^ 
particular had good reason for dissatisfaction. Far from being 
granted the expected economic and social equality with Arabian 
Moslems, they were instead generally reduced to the position of 
cMenta and were not always exempted from the capitation tax 
paid by non-Mosiems. What made them more discontented was 
the consciousness that they represented a higher and more 
ancient culture, a fact acknowledged even by the Arabians 
themselves. It was among such discontented neophytes that the 
ShTite-'Ahbasid seed found fertile soil. From ab'Iraq, always 
loyal to the *Alid cause, the Shfah doctrine spread into Persia 
and stmek root especially in the north-eastern province, Khurasan, 
which was then much larger than now. In Persia the way had 
been somewhat prepared by the Azd-Mudar feud perpetuated 
by the Arabs. But deeper forces were at work. Under the guise 
of ShPah Islam, Iranianism was revivifying itself. 

The lero hour in the life of the Umayyad dynasty approached 
when a coalition was clfected (letwcen the Shfitc, KhurasSnian 
and 'Abbasid forces which was utilized by the last for their own 
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advantage. This cnaJiuon was headed by abu^al-^Abbas^ a great- 
great-grandson of al-"Abbas^ the uncle t>f the Propheti Under his 
leadership revolutionary Islam opposed the existing order with 
a feigned ideal of theocracy and a promise of return to ortho¬ 
doxy. On June 9, 747* the long-meditated revolt broke out when 
the ^Abbasid agent in KhurSs-^n^ abu-Mustimt a Persian freed- 
man of obscure origin,* unfurled the black banner, originally 
the standard of Aluhammad but now the ^Abbaaid emblem. At 
the head of the Azd (Yamani) trilie he entered the capital, Marw, 
but the majority of his adherents were Iranian peasants and 
clients rather than Arabs*" In vain did Nasr ibn-SayySr, the 
Umayj'ad governor of Khurasanp appeal to Marwan II for aid* 
In a pathetic letter he had recourse to poetry.® But Marw^iuj. 
though in personal energy and capacity superior to hb immediate 
predecessors, made no response, for hb hands were full with an 
uprising at home wrhich had spread from Palestine to Him?. 
It w'as the same old trouble betiveen Qapites and Yamanites 
which, exploited by ambitious aspirants to the caliphate, had 
assumed the proportions of civil war under his two predecessors 
Yaild III and Ibrihuti. YazTd had made matters worse by 
espousing the Qadarite doctrine, Ibrahim headed the Yamanite 
party. Marwan IT, favoured by theQaysites, had committed the 
fatal mistake of transferring not only his residence but also 
the state bureaux to Uarran in Mesopotamia, thus alienating 
the sympathii^ of all Syrians. Besides the Syrians^ the mainstay 
of Umayyad pow^er, Ihe Kharijites of ab'iratj—ever the deadly 
enemy of established ordrr—were now in open rebellion,* In 
Spain the ancestral feuds W'ere rending in pieces that vfcstern- 
most province of Islam. For three years the sexagenarian caliph^ 
who prerious to his accession had won the sobriquet Marw^an 
al-hlimar (the ass) for his unfailing perseverance in tvarfarc,® 
held the field against the Syrian and Khirijite insurgents and 
proved himself an able general. To him as the military organizer 
of these campaigns is ascribed the change from fighting In lines 
Qii/n/), a practice ballow'ed by association with the Prophet's 
method of w^arfare, to that of cohorts small units more 

compact and at the same time more mobile. But it was too late 

* Cf- p* iS6- * Tftb*nl, voL it, pp. 1953 Dtiuw^ri, pp, 15* ifc. 
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for him to redeem the generii] sitaotion. The sun of the banu- 
Uniayyah was fast approaching its setting. 

The foJJ of the capital of Khuraslrtp Marw'j wa^ followed 
749 by the fall of the leading city of al-Kufah^ the^^^* 

hiding-place of abu-ab*Abbas, which surrendered to the insur* 
gents without much opposition^ Here on Thursday, October ja, 

749, public homage was paid in the chief mosque to abu-ab 

* Abbas as caliph*^ The first ^Abbisid ealiph w^as thus enthroned. 
Ever)*where the w^hite banner of the Umayyads was in retreat 
before the black banner of the ^Abbasids and their confederates. 
Marwan resolved on a last, desperate stand. With 12,000" men 
he advanced from Harran and was met (January 750) on the 
left bank of the Greater Zab, a tributary of the Tigris, by the 
enemy forces headed by ^Alxlullah ibn-^Ali, an unde of the new 
caliph. The %vilJ to w^in and the expectation of victory were no 
longer on the side of the Syrian army and its defeat was decisive. 
After the battle of the Zab Syria lay at the feet of the 'Abbasid 
victors* Its leading tovrns, one after the other, opened their 
gates to *Abdullah and hia Khurasani troopi. Only at Damascus 
was it found necessary to lay siege, but the proud capital sur¬ 
rendered on April 26, 750* after a few days. From Palestine 
AbduJIah sent a detachment in pursuit of the fugitive caliph, 
who w'os caught and killed (August 5, 750) outside a church in 
T.vhich he had sought refuge at Bii^Tr* (Busins) in Egypt* where 
his tomb is still pointed out. His head and* according to al- 
Mas^udip* the insignia of the caliphate w'cre sent to abu-ab 
*Abbas. 

The 'Abb^ids now embarked upon a policy of exterminating 
the Umayyad house. Their general 'Abdullah shrank from no 
measure ticcessaiy for iviping out the Idndred enemy root and 
branch. On June 25, 750^ he invited eighty of them to a banquet 
at ahu-Futrus, ancient Antipatris on the 'Awjl* River near 
JafFa^ and in the course of the feast had them all cut down* After 
spreading leathern covers over the dead and dying he and his 
lieutenants continued their repost to the accompaniment of 

* Vd'qiibi, woLii^pp, 4 Tubari^ voJ. lii, pp. ar -3 rol. vi, pp, 5?^^. 
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human groans,* Agents and spies were sent all over the Moslem 
world to hunt down fugitive scions of the fallen family, some of 
whom “sought refuge in the bowels of the earth"** The dramatic 
escape of the youthful 'Abd-aURahman ibn-Mu'awiyah ihn- 
HishSm to Spain) where he succeeded in establishing a new 
and briliiant Umajw'ad dynasty, belongs to a later chapter. 
Even the dead W'erc not to escape the ruthiess' chastisement 
meted out bj' the 'Abbasids. The remains of the caliphs in 
Damascus, QinnasrJn and other places w'crc exhumed by 'Ab¬ 
dullah and desecrated- The corpse of Sulayman was dug out 
from D£biq, 1 hat of Hisham was disentombed from a 1 -Ru^fah, 
where it was found embalmed, and after being scourged eighty 
times was burned to ashes,* Only the tomb of the pious 'Umar II 
escaped violation. 

With the fall of the Umaj'yads the glory of Syria passed away, 
its hegemony ended- T he Syrians awoke too late to the realiia- 
tion that the centre of gravity in Islam had left their land and 
shifted eastivard, and though the)'" made several armed attempts 
to regain their former importance ail proved futile. At last they 
set their hopes on an expected Sufyani,* a sort of Messiah, to 
come and deliver them from the j-okc of their 'Iraqi oppressors. 
To the present day one hears Moslems in, Syria referring to a 
forthcoming descendant of Mu'awiyah. But the Umayj-ad fall 
meant more than this. The truly Arab period in the history of 
Islam had now passed and the first purely Arab phase of the 
Jslamic empire began to move rapidly toward its close. The 
Abhasid government called itself dan/lah^ new era, and a new 
era it was. The'Iraqis felt freed from Syrian tutelage- TheShfites 
considered themselves avenged. The clients became emanci¬ 
pated. Al-^Kufah, on the border of Persia, wa,? made the new 
capital. Khurasanians formed the caliphal bodyguard and 
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Persians occupied the chief posts in the government. The 
original Arabian aristocracy was replaced by a hierarchy of 
officers dratvn from the whole gamut of races under the caliphate^ 
The old Arabian Moslems and the new foreign converts were 
beginning to coalesce and shade off into each other, Arabia nism 
fell, but Islam continued, and under the guise of international 
Islam Iramanism marched triumphantly on. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THK KSTABLISHMENT OF TtlE 'ABBASID DYNASTV 


J HE ihii^ act in the g^at political dfama of Islairi opens with the 
Caliph abu^aU’Abbas ( 750 - 54 ) playing the chief r6Je, Al-"Ir5q b 
the stage^ I n his inaugural delivered the preceding year 

in the rito5<|ue of abKilfah^ the first ^Abbasid caliph referred to 
himself as the hloodsheddeTp which became his sobri¬ 

quet. This was ominous ^ since the in coming dypastyp much more 
than the outgoings depended upon force in the execution of its 
policies. For the first time in the history of Islam the leathern 
spread beside the caliph^s seat, which ser^^ed as a carpet for the 
use of the executioner, became a necessary adjunct of the 
imperial throne. This al- 5 affah became the founder of the most 
celebrated and longest^Hved dynasty in Islam, the third, after 
the Orthodox (Rashidun) and the Umayyad, From 750 to 125& 
the successors of abu-ab'Abbas reigned, though they did not 
always rule. 

At the time of its achievement the 'Abbisid victory was gener¬ 
ally hailed as representing the substitution of the true conception 
of the caliphate^ the idea of a theocratic state, for the purely 
secular state of the Umayyad^, As a mark of the religious 

character of his exalted office, the caliph now donned on such 
ceremonial occasions as the day of his accession and the time 
of the Friday prayer the mantle once worn by his dis¬ 

tant cousin, the Prophet* He surrounded himself with men 
versed in canon law whom he patronized and whose advice on 
matters of state affairs he sought. The highly organized machinery 
for propaganda w^hich helped to undermine public confidence 
tn the Umayyad regime was now cleverly directed tow'ard per¬ 
manently entrenching the Abb^stds in public favour. From the 
very beginning the idea vras cultivated that authority should 
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remain forever in 'Abblsid huftdsr to be finely delivered m 
Jesus the Messiahs Later the theory was promulgated 

that if this ealiphate were destroyed the whole universe would 
be disorganized.® As a iriatter of fact the religious change was 
more apparent than real; although unlike his Umayyad pre¬ 
decessor he assumed piety and feigned religiosity, the Baghdad 
caliph proved as worldly-minded as he of Damascus whom he 
had displaced. In one respect there was a fundamental difference: 
the Umayyad empire was Arab, the ^Abbasid was more inter- 
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nation aL The ^Abbasid was an empire of Neo-Mosiems in which 
the Arabs formed only one of the many component races+ 

I’hcne were also other difFercnces. For the first time in its 
history the caliphate was not coterminous with Islam. Spain and 
North Africa. "Uman* Smd and even Khurasan* did not fully 
acknowledge the new caliph. Eg>'pt*s acknowledgment was more 
nominal than rcaL Wasi^, the Umayyad capital of abTriq* held 
out for eleven months.^ Syria w as in constant turmoil, chiefly as 
a result of the outrages perpetrated against its royal house. The 
"Abbastd 'Alid alliance cemented solely by a feeling of common 
hatred toward a mighty foe could not long survive the overthrow 
of that foe. Those 'Ali^ who bad naively thought the "Abbi^ids 
■were fighting the battle for them were soon to disillusioned. 

F«Iing insecure in the fickle and pro-*Alid Kufah al-Saflah 
built a courtly residence. aJ-Haibimiyah*(after Hashim, an early 
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ancestor of the family), in aJ-Anbar,^ Al-Kufah*5 sister clty^ al- 
Basrahr was avoided for the saine reason, also because of its 
southern situation, which made it unsuitable far a centre of a 
kingdom. In his newiy erected capital al-SaffSh died (754) of 
smallpox in his early thirties.* 

His brother and successor, abu-Ja'far (7S4"^75)i w'ho now^ 
assumed the honorific title al-Mansur (rendered victorious [by 
God]), proved one of the greatest, though most unscrupulouap of 
the "Abbisids. He, rather than al-Saifab, W'as the one who firmly 
established the new dynasty. All the thirty-five caliphs w^ho 
succeeded were his lineal descendants. His uncle "Abdullahp the 
hero of the Zab and under abSaffab the governor of Syriai now 
disputed the caliphate with his nephewp but was defeated 
(November 754) by abu-Muslim at Na^ibin (Nisibis). Aft^ seven 
years' imprisanment he wras ceremoniously conducted into a house 
the foundations of which had been purposely laid on salt sur¬ 
rounded by waterp which buried him under its ruins.* Immediately 
after the victory^ of Na^lbin the turn of abu-Muslim himself came. 
On his w'ay back to his province, Khurasan, which he ruled 
almost independently, abu-Muslim was induced to turn aside 
from his march and visit the caUphal court. The Xhuraslni 
leader, to w^hose stvord after that of 'Abdullah the 'Abbasids 
owed theii' thronep was attacked w'hile having an audience wdth 
the caliph and treacherously put to death.^ A curious new sect 
of Persian extremlst^p the Ravvandiyah^ who tried to identify- the 
caliph with God, were mercilessly put dowm (758).* The revolt of 
the disgruntled Shfahp headed by Ibrahim and by his brother 
Muhammad, sumamed al-Nafs al-Zaklyah (the pure soul)p the 
great-grandsons of al-Hasan,* was ruthlessly crushed. Muham¬ 
mad was killed and gibbeted (December 6, 762) In al-Madinah; 
Ibrahim was decapitated (February' 14^ 763) near the unruly 
KQfah and hss head dispatched to the callphj To the irrecon¬ 
cilable Ahds the Abb^sld eatiphs were usurpers, the rightful 
caliphs, imams, being the descendants of 'Aii and Fitimah. 


* On iht kft tMBJt af the ^yf>hnLlci, in the north of al-lriq. The lite it todty 
qtiUe waste. 
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The 'Alids never ceased to exercise a disniptive influence on 
the body politic of Islam, and persisted in claiming for their 
imams a mcasureof hereditary wisdom derived from the Pro p he I ^ 
as wdJ as a sort of special divine ilLumination. In Khurasan 
the insurrection of Sunbad (Sinbidh) the Magian (7SS), who 
came out as the avenger of abu-Muslim, and that of Ustadhsis 
(767-B), were quenched; “ Persiaj where strong national senti¬ 
ments were interwoven with ancient Zoroastrian and Mazdakian 
religious ideas, was al least temporarily pacified* Thus was the 
greater part of the Islamic empire once more consol i dated»with the 
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exception of North Africa, where the caliph's authority did not ex¬ 
tend much beyond al-Qayrawan,and of Spain, where the *Abt>asid 
eaJiph found in the Umayyad 'A bd-al-Rahman (whose mother^ 
like al-Man^ur^s.* was a Berber slave) mofe than his match. 

With the domestic situation well in hand the baneful frontier 
wars with the eternal enemy to the wistd the Byzantines, which 
had been carried on intermittently for over a century, were 
resumed in tbe nature of raids on neighbouring strongholds* The 
ruined border fortresses (tiugAur) of Mala^ah (Melitene) in 
Lesser Armenia and al-Ma^sf^ah in Cilicia were restored Even 
^ Tabui, ^ m, pp, rip- 30 , 354-Sl VA^qabiH n, fp- ibq-ja-Athrf. voJ. 
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ihe naphtha springs of Baku* were reached and a lax levied on 
them* Mountainous Jabaristan, south of the Caspian (Bahr al- 
Kha2ar}, where a family of high functionaries of the dcifuntt 
Sasanid empire had maintained a virtually independent rule, 
was now temporarily annexed** On the Indian frontier Qandahar 
(al^Qunduhar), among other placcs> was reduced, and a statue 
of the Buddha found in it was demolished* In fact, al-Mansiir’s 
• lieutenants carried their raids as far as Kashmir (Ar, Qashmlr), 

the rich and extensive valley of the north-west Himalaya, A 
fleet was dispatched (770) from al-Ba^rah to the delta of the 
Indus to chastise pirates who had ventured to plunder Juddah* 
al-Mansur, who had his residence at aI-H^hini:yah 
betw een al-Kufah and al-Htrahp* laid the foundation stone of his 

new capital, Baghdad, scene of the I^cndary adventures so 
brilliantly commemorated by Shahrasad in Tht Thsussnd and 
0 nf ^ights^ The site vras an ancient one occupied by a S^anid 
village of the same name,* meaning “given by God". Al-Man^ur 
fixed on the site after canvassing a number of others ‘’because”, 
said he, "it is excellent as a military camp. Besides, here is the 
Tigris to put us in touch with lands as far as China and bring 
us alt that the seas yield as well as the food products of Meso¬ 
potamia, Armenia and their environs. Then there is the Eu¬ 
phrates to cart^’forus all that Syri a, al-Ra^qah and adjacent lands 
have to offer.”* In the construction of his city, completed in four 
years, al-Manaur spent some 4.883.000 dirhams* and employed 
about a hundred thousand architects, craftsmen and labourers 
drawn from Syna, Mesopotamia and other parts of the empire.* 
w- ^ Madmat al-Salam (city of peace), Vk'hich was the oflicial name 
J ^ pven by al-Manifur to his city, lay on the west bank of the Tigrb 
in that same valley which had furnished sites for some of the 
mightiest capitals of the ancient world* It was circular in 
form, whence the name the Round City {ahmud&wtuara^, with 
double brick walls, a d«p moat and a third innermost wall rising 
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ninety feet and surrounding the central area. The walls had four 
equidistant gates from which four highways, starting from the 
centre of the circle, radiated like the spokes of a wheel to the 
four Corners of the empire. The whole thus formed concentric 
circles with the caliphal palace, st>'led the Golden Gate (^di 
sl-dhakiU}) on account of its gilded entrance, or the Green Dome 
{fli-quhhsh ), as the hub. Beside the palace stood the 

great mosque. The dome of the audience chamber, after which 
the impca-ial palace was named, rose to a height of one hundred 
and thirty feet. Later tradition topped it by the figure of a 
mounted man holding a lance which in time of danger pointed 
the direction from which the enemy might be expected,* But 
Yaqut, quick to detect the fallacy, remarks that the figure 
necessarily pointed always in some direction, which would mean 
the existence of a constant enemy threatening the city, and 
declares the Moslems “too intelligent to believe such fabrica- 
tions".^ The adjacent ruins of the SSsanid capital, Ctesiphon, 
served as the main quarry for the new city and furnished the 
necessary building material, while brick was also made on the 
spot. Before his death ahMan^ur built on the bank of the Tigris 
outside the walls another palace, Qasr al-Khuld (palace of 
eternity), so called because its gardens were supposed to rival 
those of Paradise (Koran 35 ; 16-17), ^*nd farther north a third 
palace called a[-Ruf;^fah (causeway), which was intended for the 
crown prince, the caliph's son al-Mahdi. 

The horoscope under which al-Mansur started the building 
of this military post for himself, his family and his Khurasanian 
bodyguard certainly proved fully as auspicious as predicted by 
the court astrologer,* In a few years the town grew into an 
emporium of trade and commerce and a political centre of the 
greatest international tmpoiTance. As if called into existence by 
a magician's w-and this city of al-Mansur fell heir to the pow-er 
and prestige of Ctesiphon, Babylon, Nineveh, Ur and other 
capitals of the ancient Orient, attained a degree of prestige and 
splendour unrivaJJed in the Middle Ages, except perhaps by 
Constantinople, and after many vicissitudes was recently re¬ 
suscitated as the capital of the new ‘Iraqi kingdom under a truly 
Arabian king, Fay sal. 
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The new locatipn opened the way for ideas from rhc East. 
Here the caJiphs buiJt up a government modelled on S^anid 
Chosroism. Arab Islam succumbed to Persian influence; the 
caliphate became more of a revival of Iranian despotism and less 
of an Arabian sheikhdom. Gradually Persian titles* Persian 
wines and wiveSp Persian mistresses, Persian songs, as well as 
Persian ideas and thoughts, won the day. Al-Man^ur, we arc 
told, was the first to adopt the characteristic Persian head-gear 
(pi. fa/dnts)t in w'hich he w as naturally followed by his subjects.^ 
Persian influence, it should be noted, softened the rough edges 
of the primitive Arabian life and paved the way for a new era 
distinguished by the cultivation of science and scholarly pur¬ 
suits. In two fields only did the Arabian hold his owm: Islam 
remained the religion of the state and Arabic continued to be the 
official language of the state registers. 

Under abMan^ur the vfziratc, a Persian office, appears for the 
first time in Islamic government, Khalid ibn-Barmakw'as the first 
incumbent of that high oflice,* Khalid's mother Tvas a prisoner 
w^hom Qulaybah ibn-Muslim captured (705) in Balkh; his father 
was a ^iirr/mk, i,e. chief priest, in a Buddhist monastery in the 
same place.^ Khilid w^as on such Intimate terms with al-SafFah 
that his daughter was nursed by the wife of the former caliph, 
vrhose daughter w'as likewise nursed by Khliid's wife,* Early 
under the ^Abbasid regime Khalid rose to the headship of the 
department of finance {diwdH al-j^hardj^. In 765 he received the 
governorship of Tabaristan, where he crushed a dangerous up¬ 
rising.® In his old age he distinguished himself at the capture of 
a Byzantine fortress.® Though not actually a vizir,^ a minister in 
the later sense of the temt, this official of Persian origin seems 
to have acted on various occasions as eounsellor for the caliph 
and became the founder of an illustrious family of vizirs. 

On October 7^ 773, al-Mansiir died near Makkah while on a 
pilgrimage. He w as over sixty years of age. One hundred graves 
were dug for him near the Holy City, but he w^as secretly inierred 
in another w^hich no enemy might find and desecrate.® He w'as a 

* ycL iii* p. 37 ■ Cf. ibn KhallikAn, toI. i, p. 

whri'E tvflilr fcjt b ptohablji' iti umc frense as {d jtfr. M i 30.- 

* Ilm-fcl PKlIh, t*p. 3ai‘4i T#twri. TOI. ii, p, ) 181} Yiqut, vol. iv, p. fll8. 

* T*W, vol. H , I>. *40 * Ibo-nl-FaqOi, p. 314. 

* T^bui, vqI. ill, p, 497. 

^ Cf. FakAri, pp. 106, 311, Mas'CkU, TonAlAt p. Uq. 

* Iba-kl-Athcf, tqI. vi, p. i 
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slender, tall maji, dark ofcomplcxmn and thin-bearded-^ Austere 
in nature and stern in manner, he stands in marked contrast to 
the type represented by his successors. But his policies continued 
for many generations to guide those who came after him j ust as 
those of Mu'awiyah had guided the Umayyads. 

To Khalid's son Yahya* al-Man^ur"s successor, aL-Mahdi 
(775^85), entrusted the education of his sonHariin. When Harun, 
following the brief reign of his brother aUHadi (785-6), became 
caliph he appointed the Barmakid, whom he still respectfully 
called "father'% as vi^ir with unrestricted power, Yahya, who 
died in So;, and his tw'o sons ahpadl and JaTar practically ruled 
the empire from 786 to Soj,* 

These Bamiakids had their palaces in eastern Baghdad, 
where they lived in grand stjdc. Here JaTar's palace, al-JaTari, 
became the nucleus of a large group of magnificent residences 
later occupied by aJ-Ma*miin and transformed into the Caliph at 
Palace (^dr ai-kAf^d/aA). The buildings stood by the Tigris with 
spacious gardens behind enclosing rnany minor structures wnthin 
their precincts. Fabulous fortunes were amassed by the members 
of the Barmakid family. Even what they saw fit to bestow- on 
their clients, panegyrists and partisans w'as enough to make such 
proteges wealthy* Their generosity was proverbial. Even today 
in all the Arabie-speaking lands the W'ord iarmnii is used as a 
synonym of generous, and '"^as munificenl as Ja'far'^^ is a simile 
that is everywhere well underslood. 

A number of canals,^ mosques and other public works owe 
their existence to the initiative and munificence of the Bar- 
makids. AUFadl is credited w^ith being ihe first in [slam to 
introduce the use of lamps in the mosques during the month of 
Ramadan, JaTar acquired great fame for eloquence, literary 
ability and penmanship** Chiefly because of him Arab hisrorians 
regard the Barmakids as the founders of the class designated 
'^people of the pen" {aA /But he w^as more than a man 
of letters. He was a leader of fashion, and the long neck w'hich 
he possessed h said to have been responsible for the introduction 
of the custom of wearing high collars.* JaTar's intimacy with the 

* Tabari, vel. iu, p. 3^1; ibn al~Athfr, vol, p. 14: Miu'aJi, P- 

* vnJ, it p. 5^0. * Coqjuk Ij^^KImllikacL, voi, i, pp. JS3 

* Srt Tafc^ri, vtil. iii^ p. 645^ II. Bd&tibuli. p. 363. 

^ Tabari^ U, p. ^ 3 ; toI. ts, p, 361 . 

Jabif, Tot iti, p. 20E. 
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Caliph Hariin was not pleasing to his father^ Yahj-a, as it was 
suspiciously immoral.^ 

The time at last came for the caliph to rid himself of this 
Persian tutelage. The ShlMte Bamiakids were getting too power¬ 
ful for the strong-willed H^rQn in w^hose calLphal 

firmament there could not be two suns. First the thirty-seven- 
yearn^ld Ja'far was slain in &03; his severed head was Impaled 
on one bridge of Baghdad and the tw'o halves of tib body on the 
other iw^o bridges,* The usual reason given by historiaiis is that 
the caliph had allowed him^ as a boon companionp to marr^' in 
name only his favourite sister, al-^Abblsaht but discovered later 
w^hile on a holy pilgrimage that she had secretly given birth to a 
son whom she had concealed in Makkah,* The aged Yahya, 
together with his distinguished son a 1 -Fadl and his other two 
sons, ivere alt apprehended and cast into prison. Both Yahya 
and al-Fadl died in eonfinement* All the property of the family* 
said to have amounted to 30,676,000 (dinars) in cash exclusive 
of famtB, palaces and furniture, w*as confiscatc?d,* Thus the 
celebrated house founded by Khalid al-Bannaki fell, never to 
rise again. 

* T^bui, rcl, ppr 

* vot, lit, p, jfiji TAhaii, vd. ifl, p. 65o. 

* Tahoji, vcL iii, pp, 676-7; Mju'adi, vd. pp. 387-^; Aoi^rr', p. sBS. CU \hn- 

KhaldAn, toI. lii, pp. 2a5-4: /Tj'jfJ# pi. 3, pp, 30^. 
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t. AJ^Sntrab (75>^) 3. A1 mJh^«t( 7 S 4 ) 

3. AI-MalKli (775] 


4 - AbHiidi (785) 5, At Raihfd (7S6) 


$, AJ Amrn (SoQiI 7 . Al-M«*inun [Sjj) 8 - A1 ( 833 } 


9. Al-WatUq {841) row Al'MuCnwukkil (847) 

The 'Ahbisid dynasty, like olhei^ in Moslem history, attained 
Its most brilliant period of political and intellectual life soon after 
its establishment. The Baghdad caliphate founded by al-Sallah 
and al-Mansur reached its prime in the period between the reigns 
of the third caliph, al'Mahdi, and the ninth, al-Wathitj, more 
^rticularly in the days of Hariin al>RashTd and his son at- 
Ma mun. It was chiefly because of these two luminous caliphs 
that the 'Abbasid dynasty acquired a halo in popular imagina¬ 
tion and became the most celebrated in the history of Islam. The 
dictum quoted by the anthologist al-Tha'alibi ‘ (f 1038) that of 
the 'Abbasid caliphs "the opener” was al-Mansur, "the middler” 
was al-Ma*mun and "the closer" was al-Mu'tadid (892-902) 
Js therefore not far from the historical truth. After at-Wathiq 
the state starts on its downward course until under the Caliph 
aUMusta'sim, the thirt>'-seventh of the line, it meets its final 
destruction at the hands of the Mongols in 1258. An idea of the 
de^e of power and glory and progress attained by the 'Abbasid 
caliphate at its highest and best maj» be gained from a scrutiny 
of its foreign relations, a study of court and aristocratic life m 

* Ed, P, dit J&iSB |[Lcyde'*p 1^67)^ p. 71. 
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Its capitalp Baghdadp and a survey of the unparalleled intellsxrtual 
awakening that culminated under the patronageof aUMa'niun* 
The ninth century' opened with two imperial names standing 
supreme in world affairs: Charlemagne in the West and Harun 
al-Rashld in the East, Of the two Marun was undoubtedly the 
more powerful and represented the higher culture. The mutual 
friendly relations into which these two contemporaries entered 
wercp of coursep prompted by aelf^interest; Charlemagne culti¬ 
vated HSrQn as a possible ally against hostile Byzantium and 
Harun desired to use Charlemagne against hb rivab and deadly 
foeSp the neighbouring Umayyads of Spain^ who had succeeded 
in establishing a mighty and prosperous state. This reciprocity of 
cordial feelings found expression, according to Western writers, 
in the exchange of a number of embassies and presents* A 
Frankish author vrho knew Charlemagne personally and is some¬ 
times referred to as his secretary relates that the envoys of the 
great king of the West returned home with rich gift^ from "the 
king of Persia, Aaron"* which included fabrics, aromatics and 
an elephant-* This account U based on the Afsna/^s 
w^hich further speaks of an intricate clock as among the gifts from 
Baghdad. But the account of the pipe organ sent to Charlemagne 
by HarurVp like many other charming bits of history, is fictitious* 
Itsstory b apparently based on a mistranslation of the temirAr^jry- 
dra in the sources, which in reality' meant a dev ice for measuring 
time by w'ater and referred to the dock presented. Likewise the 
assertion that the keys of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were 
deliveretl by Harunb consent to Charlemagne has been dis¬ 
credited.* 

The strange thing about thb exchange of embassies and gifts, 
said to have taken place between 797 and ao6p b the utter silence 
of Moslem authors regarding it. While reference b made to 
various other diplomatic exchanges and courtesies, none b made 
to this^ The cites several cases pf correspondence between 

Umayyad caliphs and Byzantine emperors and speaks of a 
delegation from "‘the king of India” which brought Harun 

» ^nhuU, Hxi tr. L_ Ha^ph^n (Parii, 1911), p. 47^ 

* ^^AiUiftEr4 Fiwiw^rwm^'p ed. Q. H, Pcrrtiii mad t\ Kum in Sfrj^fprj^t 

G^mowriitrumr v]oU43 {Hiwao'rtr, 1^5), pp. 114, 113-4, 

* ^ pp, 635-6. Cf, l^uii BitMtir in 

friittfmi di n injcmix, fuse. 2 (1919). ppr 

* Vol. i, pp 
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valuable presents and was received with great pomp. Another 
source* states that Hariin'sson al-Ma'mun received an especially 
rich gift from his contemporary "the king of the Romans", 
possibly Michael 11. 

The more-than-century-old struggle between the caliphate and Wwb the 
the Ryaantine empire was resumed by the third caliph, al- 
Mahdi (775“SS), but the engagements were of less fretiuency 
and success. The internal conflicts that convulsed the Arab state 
and resulted in the transference of the capital to distant Baghdad 
had made it possible for Constantine V (741-75) to push the 
imperial border farther cast along the entire boundary of Asia 
Minor and Armenia-* The Moslem line of frontier fortiflestions 
extending from Syria to Armenia retreated as the 
Byzantine line opposite advanced, 

AI-Mahdi, the first 'Abbasid caliph to resume the "holy war" 
against the Byzantines, initiated a brillJant and successful attack 
against the enemy capital itself. Harun, his young son and future 
successor, commanded the expedition. In 782* the Arab forces 
reached the Bosphorus,^ if not Constantinople itself; and Irene, 
who held the regency in the name of her son Constantine VI, 

Was forced to sue for peace and conclude a singularly humiliating 
treaty involving the payment of a tribute of 70,000 to 90,000 
dinars in semi-annual instalments.* It was in the course of this' 
campaign that Harun so distinguished himself that his father 
gave him the honorific title al-RashTd (the straightforward or up¬ 
right) and designated him the second heir apparent to the throne, 
after his elder brother Musa aJ-Hadi, 

This proved the last time that a hostile Arab army stood before 
the Walls of the proud capital. In all there were four distinct 
expeditions which reached Byzantium; the first three were sent 
under the Umajyads by Mu'awiyah and by Sulaj-man.* Of the 
four only two involved real sieges of the city: one by YazTd 
( 49 /< 569 ) and the other by Mas! am ah (98/716). Turkish tradition, 

* Ktilubi, Fmirilt, vel. i, p. II. ij-ij. 

* A, A. VosUier, Hitt$ry rjthr Sytsnfint Emftirt, tr. S. i (Madiun, 

p, 29 IJ Charles I3ietkl. //I'j/ffn- it/ iA4^ Mmf-irty. Ir. Or B. rv« 

(PrimrctQo, jgaj), p. 55. 

■ Kitah pi. 3, p. 27S, djitti txp?diiidfn 163, {A.ti, ySo)^ YA-fiabi 

(voL ii^ pp, mid Tabari (voL Uj, pp, 503-4) 165. 

* who wrote 'm 813^ Ays fp. 4^) thiii Harun bdvuicied m far u 
ChrfsopoJii^ on tha litc of ttiotlcm Scutari. 

* Tabari^ vol, iij, p. 504, * See pp. 2 ^ 
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however^ mak^ the sieges se\Tti to liine jn nunibcTi of which 
two are ascribed to Htrun. In the AraAitin Nfg'Ats and other 
Arabic romances of chivalry the MosIcjh expeditions against 
Constantinople form the subject of themes highly coloiired and 
developed during the period of the Crusades. 

Irene (797-802), who had seized the throne and become "the 
first instance in Byzantine history of a woman ’who ruled w'lth full 
authority of supreme pow er"/ wras succeeded by Nicephorus [ * 
(S02-11), who repudiated the terms of the treaty contracted by the 
empress and even demanded from the caliph, now ah Rashid, 
the return of the tribute already paid. Inflamed with rage* ah 
Rashid called for pen and ink and wrote on the back of the 
scornful epistle: 


In the niune of God, the merciful, the compassionate. 

From Hariiti, the commander of ihc believers, to Nicephorus, the 
dog of a Roman. 

A-erily I have rend thy letter, O son of an infidel mother. As for the 
answer it shall be for thine eye to see, not for thme ear to hear. Salain/ 


True to his word, HarOn started at once a series of campaigns 
directed from his favourite town of residence, al-Raqqah, situated 
beside the Euphrates and commanding the Syrian frontier. 
These expeditions ravaged Asia Minor and culminated m the 
capture of Heraciea (Ar. H Iraqi ah) and Tyana (al-Tuwanah) in 
806 and the imposition, in addition to the tribute, of an igno¬ 
minious tax on the emperor himself and on each member of his 
household.* This event and date in the reign of Harun al- 
Rashld may be taken as marking the topmost point ever reached 
by ^Abblsid po’n'cr+ 

After 806 there was only one serious attempt at securing a 
footing beyond the Taurus, and that by al-Mu'ta^sim in 83S. 
I'hough aJ-MuTa^im's huge army, "equipped as no caliph^s 
army before had ever been equipped"," penetrated into the heart 


* Vjtdlicnf, voir i, Ji. sSj. 

‘ Nic|(ilr of Amhk wureoi. He WJ1« or Anb origin; pos«ibly a dcBcendnnl of 
Jobja^l the Jikiri, vtL iii. p. 695; Mfehrl Ic Sjrnen, CiremW*, «f. 

J.'B. Cbobort, Pd. m {Pans, *905), p. 15, Irene, „hom lie dechmned, Wu the last of 
the IsauTinn or Syrian dynaaljf (717-80J) founded by Eeo HI {717-41). who trith fait 
nccesHKi headed the iootioclaitic Tnoirmcnt which beim tneea of M«^em iftflu- 
eAW. Theoplianei, p. 405, calls Leo '"I be 5 iinieeii-mmdeii‘'. 

‘ TAbari, v«l. iii, p. 696, 
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of “the land of the Romans” and temporarily occupied Amorium 
(Amorion, Ar. 'Ammurlyah), the birthplace of the founder of the 
then ruling dynasty,’ the attempt on the whole was unsuccessfuL 
The Arab forces expected to march upon Constantinople but 
returned on the receipt of alarming reports of a military con¬ 
spiracy at home. The reigning emperor, Theophilus (829-45), so 
feared the loss of his capital that he dispatched envoys to Venice, 
to the Frankish king and to the Umayyad court in Spain 
soliciting aid, Theophilus had once before been threatened from 
the east when al'Ma’mun, son of took the field in person 

but met his death (833) near Tarsus. After al-Mu*tafim no 
serious offensive on the Arab side was ever undertaken. Those 
of his successors who sent armies across the border aimed at 
plunder rather than conquest. In no case did the collision assume 
significance or occur deep in the land. Yet throughout the ninth 
century the hostile contacts, though of minor importance, 
occurred with almost annual regularity on the eastern border-line. 

One Arab geographer* informs us that it was the practice then 
to make three raids each year: one in winter covering the end of 
February and the beginning of March, another in spring lasting 
thirty days from May 10, and a third in summer extending over a 
pmod of sixty days from July 10. Such raids served to keep the 
military forces in good trim and netted profitable spoils. But the 
original Arabian national motive, and to a large extent the re¬ 
ligious impulse which figured in the early campaigns of Islam, 
had now become far less important factors. The internal weaken¬ 
ing of the Moslem state was beginning to tell in its foreign rela¬ 
tions. One of the petty dynasties, the blamdinld in Aleppo, which 
arose about the middle of the tenth century at the expense of 
the caliphate, did take up the cudgels against Byzantium. But of 
that we shall hear later. 

History and legend unite in placing the most brilliant period Th* 410,7 
of Baghdad during the caliphate of HSrun al-Rashid (7B6-809). ‘I**^*" 
Though less than half a century old, Baghdad had by that ^ 
time grown from nothingness to a world centre of prodigious 
wealth and international significance, standing alone as the 
rival of Byzantium. Its splendour kept pace with the pros¬ 
perity of the empire of which it w’as the capital. It was then 

^ Midul Sjriea, rd. iii, p. 71. 

* QuiiHimilij ^UdA ed+ At Ooejc {L^dcti, p, J 59 . 
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that Baghdad became "a city with no peer throughout the whole 
w'orld".' 

The royal palace with its many annexes for harems, eunuchs 
and special functionaries occupied one-third of the Round City, 
Particularly impressive was Its audience chamber with its rugs, 
curtains and cushions, the best the Orient could produce, The 
catiph's cousin-wife, 2ubaydah, Avho in tradition shares with her 
husband the halo of glory and distinction bestowed by later 
generations, would tolerate at her table no vessels not made of 
gold or silver and studded with gems. She set the fashion for the 
smart set and was the first to ornament her shoes w*lth precious 
stones,* In one holy pilgrimage she is reported to have spent 
three million dinars, which included the expense of supplying 
Makkah with water from a spring twentj'-five miles away,* 

Zubaydah had a rival in the beauteous 'Ulayj-ah, daughter 
of al-Mahdi and half-sister of Rarun, who to cover a blemish on 
her forehead devised a fillet set w'ith jcAvels which, as the fillet 
a la 'Ulayyah, was soon adopted by the world of fashion as the 
ornament of the day,* 

Especially on ceremonial occasions, such as tlie installation of 
the caliph, weddings, pilgrimages and receptions for foreign 
envoys, did the courtly wealth and magnificence find its fullest 
display. The marriage ceremony of the Caliph al-Ma’mun to 
the eighteen-year-old Buran,* daughter of his vi2Lr, al-Rasan 
ibn-Sahl, was celebrated in S25 with such fabulous expenditure 
of money that it has lived in Arabic literature as one of the un¬ 
forgettable extravaganzas of the age. At the nuptials a thousand 
pearls of uni(]ue sue, we are told, were show'ered from a gold 
tray upon the couple who sat on a golden mat studded with 
pearls and sapphires. A two-hundred-rotJ candle of ambergris 
turned the night into day, Balls of musk, each containing a ticket 
naming an estate or a slave or some such gift, were showered 
on the royal princ« and dignitaries,* In 917 the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir received in his palace with great ceremony and pomp 
the envoys of the young Constantine Vll, whose mission evidently 


‘ Khillb, vdI. i, p. 1 to- » Mu'eili, voL viu, pp. aoS-q. 

> Cf, ibQ-Kluililciii, TQt. j, p, 33?; Burckhardt, 7>dwA, vd, i. p, 10$, 
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involved ihe exchange and ransom of prisoners.^ The caliphal 
array included iGo.ooo cavalry and footmen, 7000 black and 
white eunuchs and 700 chamberlains. In the parade a hundred 
lions marched, and in the caliphal palace hung jS,cx» curtains, 
of which 12,500 were gilded, besides 22,000 rugs. The envop 
were so struck with awe and admiration that they first mistook 
the chamberiain'5 office and then the vizir’s for the royal audience 
chamber. Especially impressed were they with the Hail of the 
Tree (ddr al-s/iaJarnA} which housed an artificial tree of gold 
and silver weighing 500,000 drams. In the branches of which 
were lodged birds of the same precious metals so constructed 
that they chirped by automatic devices. In the garden they 
marvelled at the artificially dwarfed palm trees which by skilled 
cultivation jdeldcd dates of rare varieties.* 

Like a magnet the princely munificence of Harun, the Seatt 
idial of Islamic kingship, and of his immediate successors 
attracted to the capital poets, wits, musicians, singers, dancers, 
trainers of fighting dogs and cocks and others who could amuse, 
interest or entertain. Ibrahim al-Maw^ili, Siyat and ibn-Jami' 
led the roster of music! an^singers. The libertine poet abu^Nuwas, 
the boon companion of al-Rashtd and his comrade on many a 
nocturnal adventure, has depicted for us in unforgettable terms 
the colourful court life of this period of glory. The pages of ai~ 
Agh&ni abound with illustrative anecdotes whose nucleus of 
truth is not hard to discern. -According to one stoiT the Caliph 
al'Amln CSo9~r3) one evening bestowed on his uncle Ibrahim 
ibn-al-Mahdi,a professional singer, the sum of 300,000 dinars for 
chanting a few verses of abU'Nuw'as', This raised the gratuities 
thus far received hy Ibrahim from the caliph to 20,000,000 
dirhams, all of which did not amount to more than the land tax 
of few districts-* Al-Amin, of whom ibn-al-AthIr* found nothing 
praiseworthy to record, had a number of special barges shaped 
like atiimab built for his parties on the Tigris. One of these 
vessels looked iike a dolphin, another like a lion, a third like an 
eagle; the cost of one was 3,000,000 dirhams.* We read in the 
AghdHi* of a picturesque all-night ballet conducted under the 
Caliph aJ-Amln’s personal direction in which a large number of 

* TdwJil'Jlp p, 19J, 

* Khatni, vol. i, pp. iibu toI. ii, p. YaqOt, toI. ii, pp. 
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beautiful girl dancers performed in rhythmic unison to the soft 
harmony of music and were joined in their singing by all those 
who attended, AbMas^udi^ relates that op the occasion of a 
dinner given by Ibrahim in honour of his brother al-Eashld, the 
caliph was ser\"ed with a dbh of fish in which the slices looked 
exceedingly smalL In explanation the host remarked that the 
slices were fishes' tongues, and the waiter added that the cost of 
the hundred and fifty tongues in the dish wras over a thousand 
dirhams. Even when stripped of the adventitious glow cast by 
Oriental romance and fancy, enough of the splendour of court 
life in Baghdad remains to arouse our astonishment. 

Next to the royal master in high and luxurious Jiving came 
the members of the 'Abbasid family, the vizirs, ofircials, function¬ 
aries and other satellites of the imperial household- Members of 
the Hashimite tribe^ to which the ^Abbaaids belonged, received 
large regular stipends from the state treasury until the practice 
was discontinued by al-Mu'tasim (^^3-4^).* AbRashid’s mother, 
abKhayzuran, is said to have had an income of 160,000,000 
dirhams-* A certain Muhammad ibn-Sulayman, whose property 
was confiscated on his death by abRashfd, left 50,000,000 
dirhams in cash and a daily income of 100,000 dirhams from his 
real estate/ The scale on which the Bamialdds lived could not 
have been much lower than that of the caliphal household itself. 
As for the humdrum life of the ordinary citizen in Baghdad and 
the feelings that surged in the breast of the common man, we 
find little in the sources with the possible exception of the 
poetical works of the asccUc abu-al-"Atahiyah. 

When aI-Ma*mun in Btg, after six years of civil war with his 
elder brother al-Amln (who had been des ignated to the successor- 
ship by iheir father) and with his unde Ibrahim ibn-a 1 -Mahdi, 
who also claimed the throne, made hb victorious entry into 
Baghdad a large part of the city lay in ruins. We liear no more 
of the Round City. Ag caliph^ abMa^mOn took up his abode in the 
JaTari palace, originally built for JaTar al-Bmmaki on the east 
side of the river. But it was not long before the town rose again 
to eminence as a commercial and intellectual centre. The natural 
successor to a long line of distinguished metropolitan towns 
which flourished in the Tigris-Euphrates valley beginning with 

J VoL Ti, pp, 34!^5 o, * cr Tlkft^aHbip ZayJ*!/, n. 16- 

* ifol. Ti, p. 2^, * /Aid, 
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Ur and Babylon and ending with Ctcsiphojip the ^Abbasid 
capital could not be easily suppressed, lls advantageous position 
as a shipping cenirc made all parts of the then charted world 
accessible to it. Along its miles of wharves lay hundreds of 
vessels, including ships of war and pleasure craft and varying 
from Chinese junks to native rafts of inflated sheepskins, not 
unlike those of our present day, which were floated down from 
al-Mawsil, Into the bazaars of the city came porceiainp silk and 
musk from China; 5piee$, minerals and dyes from fndia and the 
Malay Archipelago; rubies, lapis lamli, fabrics and slaves from 
the lands of the Turks in Central Asia; honey, wax. furs and 
whiteslaves from Scandinavia and Russia; ivory, gold dust and 
black slaves from eastern Africa. Chinese wares had a special 
ba2aar devoted to their sale. The provinces of the empire itself 
sent by caravan or sea their domestic products; rice, grain and 
linen from Egypt; glass,metal ware andfrinits from Syria; brocade, 
pearls and weapons from Arabia; silks, perfumes and vegetables 
from Persia*^ Communication between the east and w^t sides 
of die city was assured by three main pontoon bridges like the 
Baghdad bridges of today. Ai-Khattb * devotes a section of his 
history to the bridges of Baghdad and another to its canals 
From Baghdad and other export centres Arab merchants 
shipped to the Far East, Europe and Africa fabrics, jewcHerjv 
metal mirrors, glass beads, spices, etc.^ The hoards of Arab coins 
recently found in places as far north as Russia, Finland Sweden 
and Germany testify to the world^^wide commercial activity of 
the Moslems of this and the later period. The adventures of 
Sindbad the Sailor, which form one of the best-known tales in 
TA^ and Om have long been recognized as 

based upon actual reports of vo>^ges made by Moslem merchants. 

Merchants played a leading part in the Baghdad community. 
Members of each craft and trade had ihcLr shops in the same 
market as in the present day. The monotony of street life 

was interrupted from time to time by the occasional passage 
of a wedding or drcamcLsion procession. Professional men— 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, writers and the like—began to 
occupy a conspicuous place under the patronage of al-Ma'mun, 

^ Lt Strfinge, S« brJow, -pp. 343, 351, 

" PP- _ • Set beiflw^ pp, J4J 
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By th t time aUNadim composed (988) his monumental ai-FiAr/sf^ 
a sort of catalo^e of existing Arabic works, there were abundant 
manuscripts dealing even with such subjects as hypnotism, 
jugglery, sword-swallowing and glass-chewing.* Ibn-KhallikSn^ 
has fortunately left us a cross section of the daily routine of a 
member of the learned fraternity, fjunayn ibn-Tsbaq* which 
indicates that scholarship had a considerable market value in 
those days. We are first shown Hunayn^ after hk daily ride, at 
the public bath, where attendants poured water over him. On 
emerging he put on a bunging-robe, sipped a drink, ate a biscuit 
and lay dowm* sometimes falling asleep. The siesta over, he 
burned perfume to fumigate his person and ordered a dinner 
which generally consisted of soup, fattened chicken and bread. 
Then he resumed his sleep and on w^aking drank four rotls of 
old wine, to which he added quinces and Syrian apples if he felt 
the desire for fresh fruits. 

The victory of Moslem arms under al-Mahdi and aURashld 
over the inveterate By^antme enemy undoubtedly shed its lustre 
on this period, the luxurious scale of living made this period 
popular in history and in fiction^ but what has rendered this age 
especially illustrious in world annals is the fact that it witnessed 
the most momentous intellectual awakening in the history of Islam 
and one of the most significant in the whole history of thought 
and culture. The awakening ’was due in a large measure to foreign 
influences, partly Indo-Persian and Syrian but mainly Hellenic, 
and was marked by translations into Arabic from Persian, Sans¬ 
krit, SjTiac and Greek. Starting with very little science, philo¬ 
sophy or literature of his own, the Arabian Mosli^m , who brought 
with him from the desc^rl a keen sense of intellectual curiosity, a 
voracious appetite for learning and many latent faculties, soon 
Ijecame, as we have learned before, the lieneficiary and heir of 
the older and more cultured peoples whom he conquered or 
encountered- As in Syria he adopted the already existing 
Aramaic civilization, itself influenced by the later Greek, so did 
he in aU'Eraq adopt the san’ic civilization influenced by the 
Persian. In three-quarters of a century after the establishment of 
Baghdad the Arabic-reading world was in possession of the chief 
philosophical worksof AHstolle, of the leading Neo-Platonic com¬ 
mentators, and of most of the medical writings of Galen, as well 

^ * va 2 ^. 
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as of Persian and Indian scientific works,* In only a few decades 
Arab scholars assimilated W'hat had taken the Greeks centuries 
to develop. In absorbing' the main features of both Hellenic and 
Persian cultures Islam^ to be surCp lost most of its ow^n original 
character^ w'hich breathed the spirit of the desert and bore the 
stamp of Arabian national ism ^ but it thereby took an important 
place in the medieval cultural unit which linked southern Plurope 
wdth the Near East- This culture^ it should be remembered* was 
fed by a single stream* a stream with sources in ancient Egypt+ 
Babylonia* Phoenicia and Judaea, all flowing to Greece and 
now returning to the East in the form of Hellenism. We shall 
later see liow' this same stream was re^diverted into Europe by 
the Arabs in Spain and Sicily, whence it helped create the 
Renaissance of Europe. 

India acted as an early source of inspiration, especially in indu 
wdsdom literature and mathematics. About A.K. 154 ( 771 ) an 
Indian traveller introduced into Baghdad a treatise on astronomy^ 
a Stc/dAdfita (Ar. SindAmd)^ which by order of al-Mansur was 
translated by Muhammad ibn-lbrahfm al-Fa^^ari (f betw'cen 
796 and 806)p who subsequently became the first astronomer in 
Islam.* The stars had of course interested the Arabians since 
desert days* but no scientific study of them w'as undertaken until 
this time. Islam added its impetus to the study of astronomy as a 
means for fixing the direction in which prayer should be con¬ 
ducted Kabbah-ward. The famous ai-Khwirizmi (f K50) 
based his widely known astronomical tables (sTj) on aJ-Fazan's 
W'ork and syncretized the Indian and Greek systems of astro¬ 
nomy^ at the same time adding his own contribution. Among 
other translations of astronomical w^orks at this period were those 
from Persian into Arabic by al-FadI ibn^Nawbakht^ (t £a. 

315), the chief librarian of aURashid.* 

This same Indian traveller had also brought a treatise on 
mathematics by means of w^hich the numerals called in Europe 

^ Sinw the Utter put of ihe Ek|n«t«enth cettlurv the modem At»b Orienl hai Wfi 
thmu^h a simiLtr period o( tnLii%btion/mAijiJy fronj Frendl ntwl Knglah, 

■ ibn-A^mad (aE id-AncMuj!), eil, L, Chrikho 

(Beirtt, 1911}, Ytp, YiqQi, voL vb p. 26S; MuTm, vol. via, pp. 

■ Pen. g<w 4 kck. MuJiy flKrnttcn of diu fdimijy diilitiguished thetn- 

i«lv« in lh« Kaetice ofthe itan. T^biLri, VoL iu, pp. 317, (wh^rc I^k n a-m*. 

*a Kibakhi or Naybukht), 1364. 

* Fr^riii^ p. 174. 
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Arabic and hy the Arabs Indian entered the Moslem 

world.' Later* in the ninth centuryp the Indians made another 
important contribution to Arabic mathematical science* the 
decimal system* 

Except in the arts and Persia did not have much 

that was original to contribute. The esthetic temperament of its 
Iranian population was a sorely needed element in the cultural 
life of the Semitic Arabians* Next to the artistic, the literary— 
rather than I be scientific or philosophical—was the influence 
most clearly felt from Persia. The earliest literary work in xArabic 
that has come down to us is KahiaA (fables of 

Bidpai), a translation from Pahlawi (Middle Persian) which was 
itself a rendition from Sanskrit. The original work was brought 
to Persia from India, together with the game of chess, in the 
reign of AnOsharwan (S31-7S). What gives the Arabic version 
special significance b the fact that the Persian was lost, as was 
the Sanskrit original, though the material in an expanded form 
tan still be found in the PaticAafiin/ra. The Arabic version there¬ 
fore became the basis of all existing traiislattons into some forty 
languages^ including, besides European tongues, Hebrew* 
Turkish. Ethiopie and Malay, Even Icelandic has a traitslation- 
'f hU book, intended to instruct princes in the laws of polity by 
means of animal fables, was done into Arabic by ibn-aI-Muqaffa\^ 
a Zoroaslrian convert to 1 slant whose suspect orthodoxy brought 
aliout his death by fire rrf. 757. 

Ibn'abMuqafFa'^s translation was in itself a stylistic work of 
artj and ever since the "Abbasid age Arabic prose has borne the 
impress of Persian styde in its extravagant elegance^ colourful 
imagery and flowery^ expression. The ancient Arabic style with 
its virile, pointed and terse form of expression was replaced to a 
large extent by the polished and affected diction of the Sasanid 
period. Such Arabic literary* works as iiI-AgAam\ 

Furfii and al-Jurlushi's Sirdj teem with references 

to earlier Indo-Persian sources* especially when dealing with 
etiquette* wisdom, polity and htstoryp Arabic historiograph>\ as 
we shall see* was modelled after Persian patterns. 

* See bdow, pjj, 5^3 

* For printed cditidfli AV/i/dA u>a-DimnaJk sec SyIvcalef dc Sney(F*rUi 181 t 

repfiftted i£l 1549^ KhnlEl Kl-Viliji's ind ed. (Bdtilt, CEidkWi 

(Beiryl, 19051. On ibn-tl-M uqalTn' C^mt /YArW/, p. llSj itm-KKiUUkan, vol. i. 
pp, 2^^ * Ptibdulied la Caiifo, liS^. 1306, etc. 
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In 755 the Caliph a 1 -Man?ur, afRictcd with a stomach disease 
which had bafUed his physiejamt, summoned from Jundi'Shipur ^ 
the dean of its hospital, the Nestorian jDfjIs* (George) ihn- 
Bakhdshu' (f £a. 771), Jundi-ShipQr was noted for its academy 
of medicine and philosophy founded about 555 by the great 
Anusharwan. The science of the institution was based on the 
ancient Greek tradition, but the language of instruction was 
Aramaic. jQrjTs soon won the confidence of the caliph and 
became the court physician, though he retained his Christian 
faith. Invited by the caliph to embrace Islam his retort was that 
he preferred the company of his fathers, be they in heaven or in 
helJ.’ Ibn-Bakhtishu' became in Baghdad the founder of a 
brilliant family which for six or seven generations, covering a 
period of two centuries and a half, with majiy ups and downs, 
exercised an almost continuous monopoly over the court medical 
practice. Sclentilic lore in those day's, like jewelIfflry-making and 
other forms of craftsmanship, was considered an exclusive family 
affair and transmitted from father to son, Jurjis' son Bakhttshu' 

(t 801) was chief physician of the Baghdad hospital under 
al-Rashid4 Hali:htT5hu^’'s son Jibril (Gabriel), who successftiJly 
treated a. favourite slave of aURa^hTd for hysterical paralysis by 
prelending to disrobe her m publk, was appointed the caliph's 
private physician in S05.* 

At the time of the Arab conquest of the Fertile Crescent the Heikniim 
intellectual legacy of Greece was unquestionably the most 
prccicius treasure at hand* Hellenism comequently became the 
most vital of all foreign Induences in Arab life. lidessa (al- 
Ruha'Jj the principal Centre of Chris Han Syrians: Harrin, the 
headquarters of the heathen Syrians who in and after the ninth 
ca!ntury claimed to be Sabians (An Sabf ah or Sabi^un);» Antioch, 
one of the many ancient Greek colonics; Alexandria, the meeting- 
place of Occidental and Oriental philosophjq and the numberless 
cloisters of Syria and Mesopotamia where not only ecclesiastical 

^ At, Juocbyiifailr^ The eilyj by the Sisaiud Sh^kpar 1, wheqn the flame, 

&n tht nleafthfinMlem VlIIb ShAha had 
In IChflartan. ^ 

* 0* A>:*nVv, s>. 296; ibn al'"Ihri, pp. "Buklil", which 

1, p, 125) tsikm (ct a Syruic woid mcaiun^ "swam", li for pAhiawi 
halii Jdh’tml”, maktiiff the fatuity Uamc mean '^JcatiE hath 4diTEJ^ed^^ 

* Ihn-al-^Ihri^ p. 115, copied br ibn-abl-Uiayyah, itqL I, p. iij. 
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but scientiflc aiid philosophic studies were cultivated, all serii’cd 
as centres radiating Hellenistic stimuli. The various raids into "the 
land of the Romans", particularly under HarQn, resulted in the 
introduction, among other objects of booty, of Greek manu¬ 
scripts, chiefly from Amoriurn and Ancyra* (Ankara). Ai- 
Ma’miin is credited with the dispatch of emissaries as far as 
Constantinople, to the Emperor Leo the Armenian himself, in 
quest of Greek works. Even al-Mansur is said to have received 
in response to his request from the By?antine emperor a number 
of hooks, including Euclid.* But the Arabians knew no Greek 
and had at first to depend upon translations made by their 
subjects, Jewish, heathen and more particularly Ncstorian 
Christian. These Syrian Nestorians, who translated first into 
Svriac and then from Syriac into Arabic, thus became the 
strongest link between Hellenism and Islam and consequently 
the earliest Oriental purveyors of Greek culture to the world at 
large. Before Hellenism could find access to the Arab mind it 
had to pass through a Syriac version. 

The apogtfC of Greek influence was reached under al-Ma'mun. 
The rationalistic tendencies of this caliph and his espousal of the 
Mu'tazllite cause, which maintained that religious texts should 
agree with the judgments of reason, led him to seek Justification 
for his position in the philosophical W’orks of the Greeks, The 
w'ay the Fiftrist^ expresses it is that Aristotle appeared to him in 
a dream and assured him that there w-as no real difference 
between reason and religious law. In pursuance of his policy 
al-Ma*mun in S30 established in BaghdM his famous Bayt aJ- 
I^ikmah (house of wisdom), a combination library, academy 
and translation bureau which in many respects proved the most 
important educational institution since the foundation of the 
Alexandrian Museum in the first half of the third century B.C. 
Down to this time sporadic translation work had been done 
independently by Christians, Jews and recent converts to Islam, 
Beginning with al-Ma'mun and continuing under his immediate 
successors the work was centred mainly in the newly founded 
academy. The 'Abbasid era of translation lasted about a century 
after 750. Since most of the translators were Aramaic-speaking 
many of the Greek works were first done into Aramaic (Syriac) 

^ At. Anqiri&K- Ya'qiibi^ tdL iip p. 4£6. 

’ Ilan-Kbnlduiif ^^u^addamok^ p. 40J ■ F. 
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before their rendition into Arahie, In the case of many difficuft 
passages in the original the translation was made word by word, 
and where no Arabic equivalent was found or known the Greek 
term W'as simply transliterated with some adaptation.’ 

The translators into Arabic did not interest themselves in 
Greek productions of the literary type. No close contact was 
therefore established between the Arab mind and Greek drama, 
Greek poetry and Greek history. In that field Persian tnfliience 
remained paramount. Homer's Iliad was partially translated by 
Thitvafi] (Theophilus) ibn-TQma of al-Ruhi' {f 785) * the 
Maronitc astrologer of al-Mahdi, but the impression it left in its 
Arabic garb seems to have been nil; the translation did not even 
survive. It was first Greek medicine as represented by Galen 
(t «. A.D. 300) and Paul of Aegina (fl. ea. A.D, 650),* Greek 
mathematics and allied sciences for which Euclid (d. fa. 300 B.C.) 
and Ptolemy (fl. first half of second Christian century) stood, 
Greek philosophy as originated by Plato and Aristotle and 
expounded by later Neo-Piatonists, that served as the starting- 
point of this voyage of intellectual discovery. 

One of the pioneer translators from Greek w'as abu-YaI,iya Tmt.. 
ibn-al-Batrlq (f between 796 and B06), who is credited with 
having translated for al-Mansur the major works of Galen and 
Hippocrates (fl. en, 436 B.C.) and for another patron Ptolemy's 
QuadriparUlHm.*' The BUmints of Euclid and the Almagest, 
Arabic al-Majisii or al-Mijiiti (originally from Cr, megisti, 
greatest), the great astronomical work of Ptolemy.* may have also 
been translated about the same time if a report In ai-Mas’udt* 
b correct. But evidently all these early translations W'ere not 
properly done and had to be revised or remade under al-Rashid 
and al-Ma’mun, An other early translator was the Syrian Christian 
Vuljanna (Yahya) Ibn-MSsawayh^ (f 857), a pupil of JibriJ 

‘ H«nir such Arabic uond* a* (aritiviictkl.yHmiiA'fvJ! Cgnimetryli 

iighriffyak (gngraphr). mSsiifi (milsfc},/ffA<i/0^ (pMlHophy), aifuTlih (juiroEube). 

WAtr iktlr (dixir), hJWj [pure tK^gkaaiit HrMnH {ofulil. 

Conjult abti-'AbdulUh sJ-KhiranEiiii, nl'UtSm, cti. G, van Vl«1«n 
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ibn-BakhtTshQ* and a teacher of Hunayn ibn-I^liaq* who b said 
to have tratislated for al-Rashsd certain manuscripts, mainly 
medicah which the caliph had brought back from Ancyra and 
An’fcorium,^ Yiihanna served also under the successors of ab 
Rashid, Once when offended by a court favourite his retort wasp 
the folly w^hercw'ith thou art afflicted were converted into 
intelligence and divided amongst a hundred beetles^ each would 
then become more intelligent than Aristotle!''* 

The sheikh of llie translators, as the Arabs express was 
Hunayn ibn-Ishaq (Joannitius, ^09-73)1 greatest 

scholars and noblest characters of the age, Hunayn w^as an 
Tbadip i,e. a Ncstorian Christian from ai^yirah, and as a youth 
acted as dispenser to the physician ibn-Masawayh. Taking as a 
challenge a chiding remark by the master that the people of 
al-ldirah had no business w^ith mcdkine and that he had better 
go and change money in the bazaar,* the lad left the service of 
ibn-Ma^awayh in tears, hut intent upon the study of Greek. He 
wa^ then sent by the three scholarly sons of Musa ibn-Shakir^ 
who were carrying on independent research w^orkp into various 
Greek-speaking lands in quest of manuscripts, and later entered 
the service of Jibril ibn-Bakhtlshu", physician-m-ordLnary to ab 
Ma^mOn, Subsequently this caliph appointed IJunayn super¬ 
intendent of his Library-academy, and in this capacity ^unayn 
had charge of all the scientific translation work, in w^hich he 
enjoyed the collaboration of his son Ishlq^ and his nephew 
Hubaysh ibn-abl;iasanp* whom he trained. Of the numerous 
w^orks ascribed to him some should undoubtedly be credited to 
these two assistants and to other students and members of his 
schoolp such as 'Isa ibn-Yabya* and Mu$a ibn-KhIlid J In many 
cases flunayn e^Hdently did the initial translation from Greek 
into Syriac and his colleagues took the second step and trans¬ 
lated from Syriac into Arabic.* Aristotle^s for 

instance, w^as first done from Greek into Syriac by the father 

^ Ibn-d^^Jbd; p. aaji voJ.i, pp, QifiS, p, jSa. 

’* FiAristf p. *95+ 

* Ihii-Bib*IhnK p. a^q^ibn-ata-UiaylaiVli^i/Qii 1, p. 1S5. 

* Iba-lCbillik£ji, vol. 1, p. 1 l6«ilc Slanc, vol, i, pp, 187-S. 

■ Nicknamed ol-A'um, bmUK ftf a Lttin* hand. rbn-abt-UsaylM^alfi, vd. i, pp. 
t FtArift, p. 39?; ibn-il/lhfi, p. 351, 

■ fiktiitf p. 297. 
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and then from Syriac into Arabic by the son bbaq, who was 
the better Arabist* and who became the greatest translator of 
Aristoilers worksK Among other bwks in Arabic Jjunayn is 
supposed to have prepared translations of Galen» Hippocrates 
and Dioscorides (fi. A.D. 50) as well as of Plato’s 
(Siydj:aA)^ and Aristotle's (Afafu/di)* PAyssis 

{TitAftydi) and Magna Af&raiw {KAu/^Iyd/),* Among these hb 
chief work was the rendition into Syrtac and Arabic of almost 
all of Galen's scientific output® Seven books of GaJenb anatomy, 
lost in the original Greekj have luckily been preserved in Arabic.* 
l.-lutiayn"s Arabic version of the Old Testament from the Greek 
Septuagint^ did not survive. 

Hunayn's ability as a translator may be attested by the report 
that when in the service of the sons of ibn-Shakir he and other 
translators received about 500 dinars (about per month 

and that al'Ma*rnun paid him in gold tJic weight of the books’he 
translated- But he reached the summit of his glory not only as 
a translator but as a practitioner when he was appointed by 
al-Mutawakkil (^ 47 H 5 i) as his private physician. His patron, 
however, once committed him to jail for a year for refusing the 
offer of rich rewards to concoct a poison for an enemy. When 
brought again before the caiiph and threatened with death his 
reply waSj "1 have skill only in what is beneficiab and have studied 
naught else^V® Asked by the caliph, who then claimed that he 
was simply testing his physician's int^ity, as to what prevented 
him from preparing the deadly poison, Hunayn replied: 

Two things: my religiDn and my profession. My rcEgipn decrees that 
we should do good even lo our enemies, how much more to our friends. 
And my profession is insdiuted for the benefit of humunity and limited 
to their relief and cure. Besides, every physician is under oath never to 
give Etnyonc a deadly medicine*'® 

Hunayn ibn-lshiq aUTbldi was judged by ibn-al-'Ibri and 
al-Qif(i source of science and a mine of virtue"\ and by 

^ p. 19S, by Qlfli+ p. So* * /Ud. p. 246^ t J. 

^ /h'd. p. 14 $. Qifii, pp, jSf 41. 

* Ibcn-Abc-Uf^ylkt^iih, vo3. L pp, Qtfib pp. 94^5- 
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Leclerc plus grande figure du IX' sieclc”^ and even "une 
plu$ belles intelligences et un des plus beaux caracteres que Tcin 
rencontre dans rhistoire***^ 

Just as tJuna^Ti stoud at the head of the Nestorian group of 
translators, so did Thabil ibn-Qurrah’ (ca. 036-901) lead another 
groupj recruited from among the heathen Sabians* of JJarran 
(ancient Carrhae)* These Sabians were star-worshippers and as 
such had interested themselves in astronomy and mathematics 
from time immemoriaL During the reign of abMutawakkil their 
native town became the scat of a school of philosophy and 
medicine which had been previously transferred from Alexandria 
to Antioch. In this niitieu Thabit and his dbcjples flourished^ 
They are credited with having translated the bulk of the Greek 
mathematical and astronomical works, including those of 
Archimedes (t 212 B.C.) and of Apollonius of Perga (b. m. 262 
They also improved on earlier translations. The transla¬ 
tion of Euclid by Hunayn, for example^ was revised by Thabit> 
Thabit found a patron in the Caliph al-Mu*tadid (892-902), 
whose personal friend and tabic companion he soon became.* 

In his great Avork Thabit waa succeeded by his son Sinan 
Ct 943). grandsons Thabit (t 973 )^ and Ibrahim (t 946)^ 

and one great-grandson, abu-al-Faraj,* all of whom distinguished 
themselves as translators and scientists. But the greatest 
.^abian name after ThSbit's was that of al-Battani (f 929. the 
Alhategniu^ or Albatenius of Latin authors)i whose first name^ 
abu-^AbdulIih Muhammad (ibn-Jabir ibn-Sinan)^ indicates his 
conversion to tslam^ AI-Battani*5 fame, however, rests on his 
original work as an astronomer, as he was not a translator. 

The Harranian school of mathematical and astronomical 
translators had as its forerunners aUldajjaj ibn-Yusuf ibn-Matar 
(ii. betw'een 786 and 835), generally credited with making the 
first tran.slalion of Euclid's and one of the first of 

Ptolemy's Of the former work he evidently prepared 

two versions, one for aURashld and the other for al-Ma*mun,^® 

* L. UdfiTc, ffiifMn la ofaSt (Fftm, voL i, p. [39, 

» Hil fil-MoAAiraA/ V/m wm edited by G. Sohhy (Cuim, 

* Id rciility pKiido^^biaiu, S«e bcLaw, p. 338. 

* FiAniif p+ * Ibn^Kli^Uik^, ™1. i, pp. 177* 39S, 

* 1bn-jibi-U|<&yLi VetJ. p. l|6. ^ /hd. pp, 324-6. 

■ mj. I>. 3i«: pp. st 9, f'tirUff p. J7J. 
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before I5uria>-ri prepared his* AI-f;:lajjaj"s version of ihe notable 
astronomical work A/mag^s^ was made in S39-30 from an earlier 
S>Tiac version4 The first attempt at thxi A/magesl had been made 
as early as the days of Yahya ibn-KhaLid ibn-Barmak^^ al- 
Rashrd’s viziTp but the result was not satisfactory. A later 
adaptation of this work was undertaken by abu-al-Wafa" 
Muhammad al-Buzjani al-Hiaib* {940^7 or 99^)^ one of the 
greatest Moslem astronomers and mathematicians. Another Utc 
translator of mathematical and philosophical works was Qusfa 
ibn-Luqa (t ca* 923 )^ a Christian of Balabakk, whose list of 
original works in the numbers thirty-four. 

The latter part of the tenth century saw the rise of Jacobite, or 
ATonophysite, translators represented hy Yahya ibn*"Adi, who 
w^as born in Takrit in S93 and died in Baghdad in 974, and 
abu-'Ali "Isa ibn-Zur"ah of Baghdad (f tcx>8)J Yahya, who 
became the archbishop of h is church, declared once to the author 
of the Fihrifi^ th^t he copied in a day and a night an average of 
a hundred leaves. The Jacobite authors busied themselves with 
the revision of existing editions of Aristolelian works or the 
preparation of fresh translations thereof. They were, moreover, 
the chief influence in introducing Neo-Platonic speculations and 
mysticism into the Arabic world. 

Before the age of translation was brought to an end practically 
all the extant works of Aristotle, many of which were of course 
spurious^ had become accessible to the Arabic reader. Ibn-abi* 
U$aybi"ah/ and after him aJ-Qifti,^ cite no less than a hundred 
works attributed to ''The philosopher of the Greeks"* All this 
took place while Europe was almost totally ignorant of Greek 
thought and science. For ivhile al-Kashid and al*Ma*mun w'cre 
delving into Greek and Persian philosophy their contempor¬ 
aries in the West, Charlemagne and his lords, were reportedly 
dabbling in the art of witing ihetr names. Aristotle's logical 
Orga^i^fif which in Arabic included Aristotle’s and 

as well as Porphyry's soon look its place side 

by side with Arabic grammar as the basis of humanistic studies 
in Islam. This position it has maintained to the present day, 

* pp. 267-S. Cf. Abovvt p+ 311# 

* BAijlLn in QQkiitin Wia ttu birthplace; ^malKcnut^d^^^ 

* P, 295. Cf. QiflL pp. 262-3. 

* ^lifrrpVf, p. rSj; ibn-ibt'Utijrhi'ih, tot. I. pp, QktL pp- 245-6. 
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Mosicim accepted the idea of Neo*Platonic commentators that 
the teachings of Aristotle and Plato (AflS.tun) were substantially 
the same. Especially in Suiism. Moslem mystici5m> did the 
influence of Neo-Platonism manifest itself. Through Avicenna 
(ibn-Sina) and Averroes (ibn-Rushd), as we shall later see, 
Platonism and Aristotelianisnrt found their way into Latin and 
exercised a determining influence upon medieval European 
scholasticism. 

This long and fruitful age of translation under the early 
*Abbasids was foliow*ed by one of original contribution which 
ive shall discuss in a later chapter. By the tenth century Arabic, 
which in pre-Islamic days was only a language of poetry and 
after Muhammad mainly a language of revelation and religion, 
had become metamorphosed in a remarkable and unprecedented 
way into a pliant medium for expressing scienti5c thought and 
conveying philosophic ideas of the h%hest order. In the mean¬ 
time it had established itself as the language of diplomacy and 
polite intercourse from Central Asia, through the whole length 
of Northern Africa, to Spain. Ever since that lime the peoples of 
al-'Iraq, S>Tia and Palestine as well as of Egypt, Tunisia, .Algeria 
and Morocco have expressed their best thought in the tongue of 
the Arabians. 
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At the head of the stood the caljphj who was, in theory at The 
(east, the fountainhead of all power. He could and did delegate 
theexereise of his civil authority to a vizir of his judicial 

power to a judge of his military function to a general 

{apilr)f but the caliph himself ever remained the final arbiter of 
all governmental affairs. In their imperial conduct and function 
the early caliphs of Baghdad followed the older Persian pattern. 
Taking advantage ofthe popular reaction against LheungodJiness 
□f the later Umayyads, the 'Abbasicb made their d^but w'lth 
emphasis on the religious character and dignity of their office as 
an imamate^ an emphasis which in later years increased in 
inverse proportion to thdr actual powder. With the eighth caliph, 
al-Mu'ta?im bi-Allah (S33-42), and continuing till the end of the 
dynasty, they began to assume honorific titles compounded with 
^lidA, in the period of decline their subjects started to shower on 
them such extravagant titles as Alldh (Ged’s caliph) 

and later ff// A iidA 'ala (God*s shadow on. earth)* l^h^e 

W'ere evidently first bestowed on al-Mutawakkil {847-61),^ and 
persisted until the last days of the Ottoman caliphate. 

The ill-defined hereditary principle of succession instituted by 
the Umayyad caliphs was followed throughout the 'Abbasid 
rigirne with the same evil results. The reigning caliph would 
designate as hb successor that one of his sons whom he 
favoured or considered conipetent, or any of his kinsnien Vp^hom 
he regarded as best qualified. Al-Sa^h nominated his brother 
aUMansur, ivho was succeeded by his son al-Mahdi.* Al-Mahdi 
was succeeded by his eldest son, abHadit vi'ho was foUow^ed by his 
brother HSriin al-Rashld,^ HSrun d^ignated hb oldest son, al- 
Amliij as his first successor^ and hb younger but more talented 

* tod. v«p p. 27^. 

* Stt toK ii, pp. 437 475 Siif ,' ^Mwj, p. 

* FMrt'r PP+ 161-3; vdJ. iii, p. jaj, 
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son, ai-Ma'inun, as his second aticccssor. He divided the empire 
betw€^en the tts'o, reserving for akMa’mun the government of 
Khurasan with Marw (Marv') for his capital.^ After a bitter 
***'i*S[g'* which ended in the assassination of al'Amin (September 
813), al-Ma'mun usurped the caliphate. Four years later, when 
he donned the green of the Shi*ah in preference to the black of 
the *Abbasids and designated an *AIid, 'Ali ahKida, as heir 
apparent, the enraged Baghdadis elected (July 817) al-Ma’mun's 
uncte Ibrahim ibn^al-Mabdi as caliph. Not until Sip, six years 
after the death of his predecessor, did al^Ma'mun succeed in 
eflecting an entry into the capital of the empire. Shortly before 
his death al-Ma’mun, ignoring his son al-'Abbas, designated his 
brother al-Mu’ta^im as his successor, thus almost precipitating 
a revolt on the part of the army, with whom the son was a special 
favourite. AUMu tasint was followed by his son al-Wathit] 
(t 847), with whom the period of 'Abbasid glory ended. Of the 
first twenty-four caliphs, whose reign covered almost two cen¬ 
turies and a half (7S**“99'^)> <>nly six were immediately succeeded 
by a son. 

Attached to the person of the caliph w'as the chamberlain 
(,hdjib\ w’hose duty consisted in introducing accredited envoys 
and dignitaries into the caliphai presence and whose induenee 
naturally became great. There was also the executioner, an 
outstanding figure in the Baghdad court. Vaulted underground 
chambers used for torture appear for the first time in Arab 
history. The court astrologer, like the executioner an importation 
from Persia, became an indispensable adjunct of the 'Abbasid 
throne. 

Next to the caliph stood the vizir {teasir), whose office was of 
Persian origin.* The vizir acted as the caliph’s altar tgo and grew 
in power as his chief indulged increasingly in the pleasures of the 
harem. In the diploma appointing his vizir the Caliph al-Nasir 
(1180-1235) has given a perfect expression to the theory of 
"divine right" of kingship working by proxy; 

Muhammad ibn-Barz al-Qummi is our representative throughout 
the land and amongst our subjects. Therefore he who obevs him obeys 
ns; luid he who obeys us olwys Cod, and God shall cause him who 
obeys Hun to enter Paradise, As for the one who, on the other hand 
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diAobrys Dur vj^ir, he disubcys us^ and he who disobeys us disobeys 
God, m\i\ Cod shall cause him who disobeys Him to enier hcli-fire,* 


As in the case of the Barmakids the vizir was often all- 
powerful, appointing and deposing governors and judges^ 
theoretically, of roursei with the consent of the caliph, and even 
transmitting his own office according to the hereditary principle. 
It was customary for the vizir to confiscate the property of the 
governor who fell from grace, as it w^as customary' for the 
governor himself to appropriate the estates of inferior officials 
and private citizens and for the caliph in his turn to mete out the 
same penalty to the deposed vizir.“ Indeed, the forfeiture of 
possessions was often accompanied by loss of life. Finally a 
special bureau of confiscation" * was instituted as a regular 
governmental department. In the days of the Caliph al-Mu'ra^id 
the vizir received a monthly salary^ of a thousand dinars. Al- 
iMawardi^ and other legal theorists distinguish betTveen two 
varieties of vizirate: a ta/^d (with full authority% unlimited) 
and a tufi/tdA (w'lth executive power only, limited). The un¬ 
limited vizir exercised all the powers of sovereignty with the 
exception of the appointment of his successor; the limited vizir 
took no initiative but confined his duties to the execution of 
the caljph*s orders and the following of his instructions. After 
the time of ahMuqtadir(90&-52) the vizir was supplanted by the 
afntr a/-ur/tard', commander of the commanders, an office which 
was sutjsequcntly held by the Bu way bids. 

1 he vizir^ in reality grand vizir, presided over the council, 
whose membership included the various heads of the depart- 
ments of state. Sometimes those heads were also designated 
vizirs, but their rank was always subordinate to that of the real 
vizir. Under the "Ahbasids the governmental machinery* became 
much more complicated than heretoforefc though greater order 
was brought into state affairs, especially in the system of taxation 
and the administration of justice. Since finances constituted the 
main concern of the government the bureau of taxes {diwan 
ai-^^ardj), or department of finance, remained, as under the 
Umajyads, the most important unit; its chief, often referred to 


^ FtriJiri, p. 10$. ' Ilm-it-Athli, Tnl, vi, pp. 19^30. 

' CT. lillil al‘$ibi', Tui/tf Tartii ai Uutard'. cd. >1. K. Amrdnii 
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as '‘*ni aster of taxcs^^ continued to be an DUtstaiidin^ figure in 
the government of the caliph. 

The sources of revenue for the state mcluded zakah, the only 
legal tax obligatory on every Moslem. Zakah imposed on 
arable lands, herds^ gold and silverp commercial wares and other 
forms of property capable of augmentation through natural 
increase or by investment. Moslems^ as we learned before, paid 
no poll tax. 1 he official tax-gatherer looked after lands, herds and 
the like, but personal effects, including gold and silver, were left 
to ^e individuars private conscience. All money collected from 
believers was disbursed from the central treasury for the benefit 
of believers: the poor, the orphan^ the stranger^ volunteers for 
the holy war and slaves and captives to be ransomed. The 
other main sources of public income were tribute from foreign 
enemies, truce money, capitation tax from non-Moslem subjects 
land tax and tithes levied upon merchandise 

owned by non-Moslems and imported into Moslem territorv. Of 
these items the land tax W'as alwa3fs the largest and constituted 
the main source of income from unbelievers. AJ] this revenue was 
at this time referred to asjfjy* (cf+ Koran 59 s 7) and applied by 
the caliph to the pajmnent of the trtsops, the maintenance of 
mosques, roads and bridges and for the general good of the 
Moslem community.^ 

The ^ arying^repForts of the state revenue that have come dowm 
lo us from the Abbasid period testify to great prosperity during 
the first century of the regime, which made it possible for the 
caliphs to live on the grand scale described above, and to a steady 
decline in revenue during each succeeding centuiy'. Three such 
reports have been preserved for us: the oldest, in ibmKhaldun, 
showing the income under al-M a itiunj the second, in Qudamahr 
for the revenue a few years later, possibly under al-Mu^ta^im; and 
the thirds in ibn-Khurdadhbih, indicating the proceeds in the first 
half of the third Moslem century. According to ibn-Kkaldun" the 
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annual land lax paid byal-Sawad (lower'Iraq, ancient UabyIonia) 
in cash, other than what was paid in kind, amounted in the days 
of ai-Ma’miin to 27,800,000 dirhams; by Khurasan, 2S,ooo,000; 
by Eg^-pt, 23,040,000; ijy Syria-Palcstine,^ 14,724,000; and by 
all the provinces of the empire, 335.929,008 dirhams exclusive 
of taxes in kind- From QudamahV * balance-sheet it mav be 
gathered that the income in both cash and kind from aJ-Sawiid 
was equivalent to 130,200,000 dirhams;* from Khurasan, 
37,000,000; from Egypt, including Alexandria, 37,500,000; from 
Syria-Pakstine, including yims, 15,860,000; and from the whole 
cmipire, 388,291,350 dirhams, vrhich includes taxes in kind. 
Ihn-Khurdadhbih* lists a number of items from which we may 
calculate that the tax of al-Sawad in cash and kind was the 
equivalent of 7 S. 3 f 9.340 dirhams;* of Khurasan and depend- 
encics, 44.846,000; of Syria-Palestine,* 29,850,000; and of the 
whole empire; 299,265,340.^ As for the expenditures, we have 
no suflicient data in the scattered references to warrant definite 
conclusions. But we are told tliat when al-Man;urdicd thecentral 
treasury contained 600,000,000 dirhams and 14,000,000 dinars;* 
when al-Rashid died it had over 900,000,000,* and at the death 
of al-Muktafi (908) the public treasures including Jewellery, 
furniture and real estate amounted to tOo,aOo,ooa dinars.^* 

Besides the bureau of taxes the ‘AbbSsid government had an Oiha 
audit or accounts office (dlwaft tf/-«Wifw) introduced by aj- 
Mahdi; a board of correspondence or chancery office 
al-tawqt) which handled all official letters, political documents 
and imperial mandates and diplomas; a board for the inspection 
of grievances; a police department and a postal department. 

The board for the inspection of grievances {tiiwdn al-nasar fi 
nl^masdlim) was a kind of court of appeal or supreme court 
intended to set aright Cases of miscarriage of Justice in the 

* QiiuuHn, Diunucus, ihc Jordon and PalcatuM, itw Uxes raf whkh art pften ai 
I.±j7,dag dinaTi. 

* Kkarlj, pp. Sj,7-5J. 
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administrath’c and political departments. Its origin goes back 
to the Uma^yad days, for al-Mavrardi^ tells us that 'Abd'al- 
Malik was the first caliph to devote a special day for the direct 
hearing by himself of appeals and complaints made by his 
subjects. *Umar 11 zealously followed the precedent.* This 
practice was evidently introduced by al-Mahdi into the 'Abbasid 
regime. His successors aUHidt, Hirun, at-Ma’mun and those 
tvho follotved received such complaints in public audience; al- 
Muhtadi (869-70) was the last to keep up the custom. The 
Norman king Roger 11 (1130-54) introduced this institution 
into Sicily, where it struck root in European soil.* 

The police department (dtwdn al^shurf^ft) was headed by a 
high official designated fdAiS al-shurfak, who acted as chief of 
police and the royal bodyguard and in later times occasionally 
held the rank of vizir. Each targe city had its own special police 
who also held military rank and were as a rule well paid. The 
chief of municipal police was called mu^tasib, for he acted as 
overseer of markets and morals. It was his duty to see that 
proper vreights and measures were used in trade, that ligitimate 
debts were paid (though he had no judicial powrer), that approved 
morals -were maintained and that acts forbidden by law, such as 
gambling, usury and public sale of svine, were not committed. 
Al-Mawardi* enumerates, among other interesting duties of this 
prefect of police, the maintenance of the recognized standards 
of public morality between the two sexes and the chastisement of 
those who dyed their grey beards black with a view to gaining 
the favour of the ladies. 

A significant feature of the ’Abbasid government ivas the 
postal department,* of which the chief svas caUed ^dhib al-bafid. 
Among the Umayyads Mu’awiyah, as we have already Jeamed, 
was the first to interest himself Jn the postal service, *Abd-al- 
Malik extended it throughout the empire and al-WalTd made use 
of it for his building operations. Historians credit Harun with 

^ P. tjl. Cf. itin-al-Athfr. ¥»|, i, p. 46, 

* Mdwardi, p. 131, Cf- Vk'^uW, toI. «, p. jAj. Comuli at Bayluuti. 
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having organized tho service on a new basis through lits Bar- 
makid counsellor Yabya. Though primarily designt'd to serve 
the interests of the state, the postal institution did tn a limited 
way handle private cotrespondenceA Each provincial capital 
was provided with a post office. Routes connected the imperial 
capital with the leading centres of the empire* and systems of 
relays covered these routes. In all there must have been hundreds 
of such relay routes. In Persia the relays consisted of mules and 
horses; in Syria and Arabia camels were used.* The band was 
also employed for the conveyance of newly appointed governors 
to their respective provinces and for the transportation of troops 
with their baggage,* The public could make use of it on the 
payment of a substantial sum. 

Pigeons ivere trained and used as letter-carriers. The first 
recorded instance relates to the new's of the capture of the rebel 
BUbik (Babak), chief of the Khurrami * sect, carried to al- 
Mu'tasim by this method in S37.* 

The postal headquarters In Baghdad had itineraries of the 
whole empire indicating the various stations and the intervening 
distances. These itineraries assisted travellers, merchants and 
pilgrims and laid the basis of later geographical research. Early 
Arab students of geography made use of such postal directories 
in the composition of their works. One of the leaders among 
them, ibn-Khurdadhbih (f ra. pr2}, whose al-Masaiik w-a/- 
Affafndh'i, based on material in the state archives, proved an 
important source for historical topography, was himself fdiliib 
a/-iand for the Caliph aJ-Mu'tamid in al-Jibal (ancient Media). 
This elaborate road system which radiated from the imperial 
capital was an inheritance from the earlier Persian empire. In it 
the most famous of the trunk roads was the Khurasan highway, 
which stretched north-east through Hamadhan, al-Rayy, Naysa- 
bur, Xus, Marw, Bukhara, Samarqand, and connected Baghdad 
with the frontier towns of the Jaxartes and the borders of China. 
From the principal cities along this high w'ay cross-roads branched 
off north and south. To the present day the Persian post roads 

’ Mu'Eldi, vel. ri. p. 9J| II- * 1 lin-Ktiuftiadhliih, 
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centring m Tihrln (Teheran), near ancient al-Rayy, follow the 
same old tracks. Another main noad led from Baghdad down the 
Tigris through Wisit and al-Ba?rah to al-Ahwaz in KhuzUlan 
and thence to Shtrlz in Faris. Likewise this road sent off east and 
west branches which connected its towns with other centres of 
population and ultimateJy with the Khurasan trunk. These roads 
were frequented by pilgrims, who from Baghdad could rake the 
pilgrim route to Makkah through aLKofah or aj-Basrah. For 
the benefit of pilgrims and travellers caravanserais, hospices and 
cisterns dotted the main roads. Such khSns along the Khurasan 
road were built as early as the days of 'Qinar A third high¬ 
way linked Baghdad with abMawsil. Amid (Diyar Bakr) and 
the frontier fortresses. On the north-west Baghdad was connected 
with Damascus and other Syrian towns through a!-Anbar and 
abRaqqah. 

I he postmaster-general had another important function 
besides looking after ihe imperial mail and supervising the 
various postal establishments; he was the chief of an espionage 
system to which the whole postal service was subordinated. As 
such his full title was controller of 

the post and intelligence service. In this capacity he acted as an 
inspector-general and direct con fi den dal agent of the central 
government. The provincial postmaster reported to him or to the 
caliph directly on the conduct and activities of the government 
officials in his province, not excluding the governor himselL 
Such a report, submitted to aJ-Mutawakkil against a governor 
of Baghdad who brought back with him from a pilgrimage to 
Makkah a l>eautiful slave girl *'wjth whom he amuses himself 
from noofi till night to the neglect of the affairs of the state^f has 
come dovm to us in a late source.* -A.l-Man5ur en^ploycd in his 
espionage system merchants, pedlars and travellers Avho acted 
as detectives; al-Rashid and other caliphs did the same/ Al- 
Ma mUn is sajd to have had in hU intelligence service in Bagh¬ 
dad some 1700 aged women. Especially was "the land of the 
RomanB'" covered with *Abb^id spies of both sexes disguised as 
traders, travellers and physteins. 

^ Itm-al-Athir, tqJ. t, p. p, 46S, Ir lb. 

* QuddmiLh, p. I £4. 

' AtJill, dAA'iib pi. tSl. 

* Cf. IT, p\i 3^1 L 14^ ^i ukiwivli, n] . <iT Cime ud de jaliff, pp ju 

413*, Jfa, 5U, 56 -. ■ 
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The dispensing of justice, always considered in Moslem com¬ 
munities a religious duty* was entrusted by the "Abbasid caliph 
or his vizir to a member of the/rf^fA (theologian) class, who thus 
became a or if in Baghdad a al-qudM (chief judge). 

The first to receive the title of ^ddi a/-fu^dA was the famous 
abu-Vusuf (t 798)1 who served under aUMahdi and his iavo 
sons al-HUdi and Harun.* The judge, according to the theory of 
Moslem lawv had to be male, adult, in full possesion of his 
mental faculties, a free citizen, Moslem in faith, irreproachable 
in character, sound of sight and hearing and well versed in the 
prescriptions of all of w^hich was of course canon law'* Non- 
Moslems, as noted before, were in matters of civil right under 
the jurisdiction of their own ccdE!siastica] heads or magistrates. 
Al-Mawardi * distinguishes between two tv'pes of judgeship: one 
in w hich the authority is generaUnd absoluteC^awiOTifA tfiUfla^aA) 
and the other in w'hich the authority is special and limited 
(AAdf^^A). The chief duties of the qadi of the first class consisted 
in deciding cases, acting as guardian for orphans, lunatics and 
minors, administering pious foundations, imposing punlshmenti 
on violators of the religious law^ appointing judJcial deputies 
(sing. nd'tA) in the various provinces and presiding under 
certain conditions at the Friday congregational prayers. In the 
early history of the institution the provincial judges held their 
appointment from the governors, but in the fourth Moslem 
century those judges ivei^e usually deputies of the chief qadi in 
Baghdad. Under al-Ma"mun the pay of the judge of Eg^q>t is 
said by a late authority* to have reached 4CMD0 dirhams a months 
I he judge of the second class, one wdth special and limited 
authority, had his power restricted in accordance w^ith the 
diploma of appointment from the caliph, vizir or governor.* 

The Arab caliphate never maintained a large standJug army 
in the strict sense of ihe term^ well organized., under strict 
discipline and subject to regular instruction and drill* The 
caliphal bodyguard (/iffrsjr) vrere almost the only regular troops 
and formed the nucleus around which clustered bands iinder 

TmjifJiteratcil in at IttuiT ihirtircii difTcrent w^yi, lix of wjkEch oocur in oSidd 
British documcnti; kfm\ 

* ]E>n-KlmlhkIii, to], in, p. 334 =dE Slujnc, vol, iv, p. 273. 

* M&wardl, pp. 107-11. 4 - Pp^ ii7>25i 

* Su^Qtl, rc»l. ii, p. loo, I, 4, 

* Conjult mdiAFd G&llhdl in (190®)* pp. 
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iheir own chiefs, besides mercenaries and adventurers, and 
general levies of which the units were tribes or district. The 
regulars (juHtf) who were permanently on active service were 
referred to as murtast^ah (regularly paidj, for they were in the 
pay of the government. Others were designated muta^awwfaii ‘ 
(volunteers) and received rations only while on duty. The 
volunteer ranks were recruited from among the Bedouins as 
Well as from the peasants and townspeople. Members of the 
bodyguard received higher pay and were equipped with better 
armour and uniforms. In the reign of the first 'Abbasid caliph 
the average pay of the foot soldier was, brides the usual rations 
and allowances, about 960 dirhams a year,* the horseman 
receiving double that amount. Under al-Ma'mun, when the 
empire reached its height, the 'Iraq army is said to have num¬ 
bered 135,000, of whom the infantry received only 340 dirhams 
a year* and the cavalry tw'ice as much. And when it is remem¬ 
bered that ai-Mansur paid his master builder at the founding 
of Baghdad the equivalent of about a dirham a day and the 
ordinary labourer about a third of a, dirham,* it becomes clear 
how comparatively well paid the military career was. 

The regulars under the early 'Abbasids were composed of 
infantrj-' {parityahy armed with spears, swords and shields, of 
archers (rdmiyaK) and of cavalry (Jttrsdff) wearing helmets and 
breast-plates and equipped ivlth Jong lances and battle-axes, 
AbMutawakkil introduced the practice of wearing the sword In 
the Persian fashion round the waist in preference to the old 
Arabian way of carrying it over the shoulder.* Each corps of 
tirchers had attached to it a body of naphtha-throwers (naffdtiin) 
who wore fireproof suits and hurled incendiary material at the 
enemy.* Engineers in charge of the siege machinery, including 
catapults, mangonels and battering-rams, accompanied the 
aimy. One such engineer, ibn-^abir sJ-Manjam'qi, who flourished 

\ Or "ffc/Z-raiTO/’i*, im\. iu, pp, ]»8 Mf.; itffl. KhiJdij ft. ™1, iU, p, i6o. 

* P- 41, II- ir-lS, copied by ibft-al.Athln vol, v,p. in, U, ,4.13. 

\%tmi wu fightiftB his brother h« hiul b> tesloTe the stsndBrd oto 

I' 1 ‘«'W p«d by hii brother. Tihori, vol. iti, p, Sjo, D. 7.S, 

* tml, p, TutMrit vol. m, p. 326. 

* ^fcDtjiinKl hr IVtitift. ill, pp. ^ ibn toI, B, p. 3i$, 1 1- 

IL IJ, 36. r j A. 

* J bn'KhoJ^Cln f toL \ii„ p. 2J5. 

^ ¥*1, xtii, p. 45; itH]-|Cjui]dLin, toL iii, p, uto, |, iq. 
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later under al-Nisir (i left an unfinished book which 

treats of the art of warfare in ail its details.* Field hospitals and 
ambularLcesin the shape of Jitters carried bycameU accompanied 
the army when in the field As usual^ Harun is the caliph 
credited with introducing these features and pressing science 
into the service of warfare. 

During the "Abb^id regime, which, as w^e have seen beforCi 
ow'cd Its rise to Persian rather than Aral> arms^ the Arabian 
clement lost its military, as it did its political predominance. 
Under the first caliphs the bodyguard, the strong arm of the 
military machine, was largely composed of Khurasani troops. 
The Arab soldiery formed tw*o divtsions: one of North ArabianSi 
Mudaritc, and the other of South Arabians^ Yamanite. New 
converts to I slain attached themselves to some Arabian tribe as 
clients and thus formed a part of the military organization of 
that tribe, Al-Mu^ta^im added a new divbion made up of TurkSi 
originally hb slaves, from Fat^hSnah and other regions of 
Central Asia.- This new imperial bodyguard soon became the 
terror of the %vhole capitalp and in Sj6 the caliph had to build a 
new towm, Slmarra, to which he transferred his seat of govern¬ 
ment. After the death of aUMunta^ir (861-2) these Turks began 
to play the part of a praetorian guard and exercise a determining 
influence on affairs of the $tate. 

In Rom an-Byzantine fashion every ten men of the army under 
al-Ma'mtin, aI-Musta"in and other 'Ahb^id caliphs were com¬ 
manded by an *arf/ (corresponding to the decuTion)^ ever>" fifty 
by a Malf/akj and every hundred by a ^d*jd (corresponding to 
the centurion)*® At the head of a corps of 10^000, comprbing 
ten battaltons, stood the amfr (general). A body of a hurtdred 
men formed a company or sc|uadron and sev^era! such companies 
constituted a cohort Von Kremcr* has reconstructed 

for us a realistic picture of an Arab army of those days on the 
march. 

Throughout its first century the 'Abbasid caliphate depended 
for its very existence on a strong and contented soldiery, w'hich 
was used not only for suppressing revolts in Syria^ Persia and 

* Ibn-KhABikSji. yuI Sii, p. 3 voL yu, p. I tS. 

* Tbfi-Khiildun, t* 1 . kii, p. 2^, L y. Cf ifoL rE, p. 45a; Tabui, vo\. iii. 

P - 1799- 

* WiAr I, pp. KhuiiA BukUnbp umifrr tk^ 

C^lipki (Cfllnina^ pp, J33"S' 
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CentraJ Asia but for waging aggr<!«si\% war against the Byzan¬ 
tines. Tw'o things", in the opinion of a modem scholart’ 

rcnderod the Saracens of the tenth century dangerous foes,— 
their numbers and their extraordinary powers of locomotion." 
But that was not a] 1.1 n the treatise on mil itary tactics attri buted to 
the Emperor Leo VI the Wise* (886-913) we arc toJd: "Of all the 
[barbarous] nations they [the Saracens] arc the best advised and 
most prudent in their military operations". The following pass¬ 
age from the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus* (9t3-59) 
describe the impression left by the Arabs on their Byzantine 
foes; "They are powerful and warlike, so that if only a thousand 
of them occupy a camp it is impossible to dislodge them. They 
do not ride horses but camels." From statements in these and 
other Byzantine sources such as the work on military taettes 
composed by the Emperor Kicephorus Phocas it is evident 

that cold and rainy weather was distasteful to the .Arab warriors, 
that once their line was broken in action they usually lacked the 
necessary discipline to restore it and that their foot was in 
general a mere rabble of plunderers incBective as a fighting 
machine. Yet it is evident that the Byzantines looked upon the 
Arabs, W'hom they called infidels and barbarous, as tlieir most 
fo^idabie enemy. In the course of the tenth century, however, 
this enemy grew less and less dangerous until by its end the 
Byzantines were habitually taking the offensive and threatening 
even Damascus and Baghdad. 

The dec Jin e of the 'Abbas id military power began with the 
introduction by al-Mutawakkil of the foreign units, which 
contributed to the destruction of the necessary' conditions for 
the upkeep of the morale and apHt di corpt. Later on al- 
Muqtadir (908-33) initiated the policy of farming out provinces 
to governors or military commanders who were to pay their 
troops from local state funnds and not from the depleted imperial 
treasury. Under the Buwayhid regime soldiers received grants 
in the form of lands instead of pay in cash. This sowed the seeds 
of a feudal military system which was further developed under 
the SaljQqs, It then became customary for governors and 
generals to receive as grants towns or districts over w'hich they 

* OnuLUp Awi fi/ nWp 2 nd toL ij p, 

I CoiutlJutia XtUJ, f 121, ia Miitnc. twT. rtii. 

IJr idtnitttitiTLndo impcd^it'V tv. In Mlgnt, i-tjl. rsSiL 
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ruled with ab^lute poweTp paying the SaJjtiq sultati: a yearly 
tribute and^ in lime of war. marching under his banner with a 
fixed number of troops equipped attd supported by themselves. 

The Umayyad partition of the empire into provinces under 
governors (sing, amir or a division l>ased on fiarlier 

Byzantine and Persian models, was not radically changed under 
the ^Abbastds. The ^Abblsid list of provinces varied from lime 
TO time and the political classification may not always have 
tallied with the geographical as preserx'ed in aL-lstakhri, jbn- 
Jdawqal^ ibn-aUFaqih and similar works; but the following seem 
to have been the chief provinces under the early caliphs of 
Baghdad: (l) Africa west of the Libyan Desert together with 
Sicily; (2) Egypt; (3) Syria and Palestine, which were sometimes 
separated; (4) abyijaz and ab Yarn am ah (Central Arabia); 
(5) al-Yaman or Southern Arabia;* (6) al-Bahrayn and "Umln, 
with aUBa^rah in al-'Irnq for its capital; (7) aJ-Sa\vad, or al- 
(Lower Mesopolamia)^ w^hose leading cities after Baghdad 
were aLKufah and Wisit; (8) al-Jasdrah (i.e. the island, rather 
the peninsula, ancient Asssnria), whose capital was al-Maw^i1 
(Mosul); (9) Adharbayjin, of which Ardabil, Tibriz and 
MaraghaJi were the leading towns; (to) al-Jibal (the mountains, 
ancient Media), later called aU^Irlq al-*Ajami (the Persian 
*lraq),* of which the principal cities were Hantadhan (ancient 
Ecbatana), al-Rayy and l^bahan (Isfahan, Ispahan); (11) KhuiL 
Stan, with aI-Ahwa2 and Tustar® as chief towns; (ta) Paris, of 
which Shiraz was the capital; (13) Karmin, whose present 
capital bears the same name; (14) Mukran, which included 
modern Baluchistan and extended to the highlands ov'erlooking 
the Indus valley; (13) Sijistan or Sistin, whose capital was 
Zaranj; (i6'2p) Quhislln* Qumis, T^baristan, Jutjan and 
Armenia; {21) Khurasan^ which included what has now become 
the north-western part of Afghanistan and whose leading cities 
were Naysabiirp Marw, Harat (Herat) and Balkh; (22) Khwarizm, 
whose early capital was Kith; (23) abSughd (ancient Sogdiana) 
between the Oxus and Jaxartes, having tw^o famous cities^ 
Bukhara and Samarqand; (24, etc,) Farghlnah, a1-Shash 

* TlltW five prniTJiiC» W«t often rrferrwi to u al mafAriA, the 0€dd«iEal 

iFTaifinm, in ccntradUlincfEUiti to the rest Jidantd to u tt/ mtuArtf, ihr 

ciri'tntal piovinca. 

» In contmEt to iJ^Triq id^'Arabi (the Armbiu i.c. MpiApclAfnifl. 

• Cklkdl Stiunai; or ShiuhtM hy the Pcnioiu. 
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(modern Tashkand) and othar Turkish Jands.' The Ottoman 
Turkish vilayets in Western Asia, it may be noticed, correspond 
geographically to the old Arab provinces. 

In spite of all efforts on the part of the imperial capita!, 
decentralisation was the unavoidable consequence of such a 
far-flung domain with difltcult means of intercommunication. 
In all local affairs the governor's authority tended to become 
supreme and his office hereditary. In theory he held his position 
during the pleasure of the vizir, who recommended his appoint¬ 
ment to the caJJph, and went out of office when that vizir was 
removed. As in the case of the vizirate al-Mawardi*distinguishes 
between two varieties of governorship: one, imamh 'timmah 
(general aniTrate), in which the incumbent held supreme direction 
of military affairs, right of nomination and control of the 
judiciary, levying of taxes, maintenance of public security, 
safeguarding the state religion against innovation, administra¬ 
tion of police and presiding at public prayers on Friday: and the 
other of the more restricted type {kh^sa&t special), in which the 
governor had no jurisdiction over judges and taxes. But all this 
classification was largely theoretical, as the authority of the 
provincial governor increased in direct proportion to the personal 
ability of the governor, the tveakness of the caliph and the 
distance from the federal capital. The local income from each 
province was in almost every ease applied to meet the govern¬ 
mental expenses of that province. If the expenses were less than 
the local income the governor remitted the balance to the 
caliphal treasury. The administration of justice was in the hands 
of a provincial qadi assisted by a number of deputies sCationed in 
the various sub-divisions of the provinces. 

^ lijgt of fKrevifloea u i-iTni heft irith lLit« in Lr £^irrn 

pp, Ttimaddfftt, \^l. ii, pp. J7-+j- von Krcmer, Cuiikr- 

val, i, p. 
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The primitive tribal s^tem, the basic pattern of Arabian soda! 
organization, entirely broke down under the 'Abbisids, who 
owed their throne to foreign elements. Even the caliphs in such 
matters as the choice of wives and mothers for their children set 
no Value on Arabian blood. Among the 'Abbasids only three 
caliphs were son 3 of free mothers: abu-al-'AbbSs, al-Mahdiandal- 
Amin,* of whom t he last enjoyed the unique distinction of having 
both parents from the Proplict’s family.* Among the Umayyads 
the twelfth caltph, VazTd 111, was the first whose mother was a 
non-'Arab. But she was at least supposedly a descendant of the 
last Persian emperor, Yazdagird, and was captured by Qutaybah 
in Sogdianaand presented by al-yajjaj to the Caliph al-Walld. 
Among the 'Abbasids al'Mansur's mother was a Berber slave; 
a!-Ma’mun’$ a Persian slave; abWathiq's and abMuhtadi’s were 
Greek; ai-Mtintasir's was a GrecO'Abyssinian; al-Musta'in’s 
a Slav al-Muktafi's as well as al-Muqtadir’s wen* 

Turkish slaves; and al-MusladP’s Armenian.* Harun's mother, 
another foreign slave, was the famous al-Khayzuran—the first 
woman to exfrrcbe any appreciable influence in 'Abbasid 
calipha) 

In bringing about this fusion of the Arabians with their sub¬ 
ject i^pk*5 polygamy, concubinage and the slave trade proved 
cfFeclivc methods. As the pure Arabian c-lcmenl receded into the 
background non-Arabs, half-breeds and sons of freed women 
began to take their place. Soon the Arabian aristocracy was 
superseded by a hierarchy of oflicials representing diverse 
nationalities, at first preponderantly Persian and later Turkish. 


i TV * w!, m, p. 937, H. J3 13 , 

* TKa nlrbi, pp. 75^7; Miu ijdi, 

^ Ihr WM of Imvin^ pbytd in tht death of her »on, the 

Cahph aj^d tjne auccauon of her other pjicf feiTauritG ion, al ^ IbuhSd, comHlt 

Tatmn, tt»I. m, pp. /vy., hy ibii^Rj-A|]i.lr» voi pp. 67 Cf Mu'udi. 
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A bnrd gave exprcssiori ici ihe prcsud Arabian sentiment when 

he sang, of eoncLibines have become 

So iiuinefQus autun^L ua; 

TIV5, O Grid, t-o a land 
\Mictr 1 iJiiiJl tio bastard^,* 


Unfortunately Arab historians had their interest too mych 
centred in the caliph's affairs and political happenings to leave 
us an adequate picture of the social and economic life of the 
common people in those days* But from sporadic, incidental 
passages in their works, from mainly literary sources and from 
ordinary life in the conservative Moslem Orient of today* it is 
not impossible to reconstruct an outline of that picture. 

The early ^Abbasid woman enjoyed the same measure of 
liberty as her Umayyad sister; but toward the end of the tenth 
century, under the Buw‘ayhid$, the system of strict seclusion and 
absolute segregation of the sexes had become general. Not only 
do we read of women in I he high circles of that early period 
achieving distinction and exercising induence in state affairs — 
such as aUKhay^uran^ al-Mahdi's wife and al-Rashid^s mother; 
^(Jlayyabi daughter of aUMahdi; Zubaydah, al-Rashid's wife 
and al-Amin^s mother; and Buran, al-Ma’mun"s wife — but of 
Arab maidens going to war and commanding troops^ coniposing 
poetry and competing with men in literary pursuits or en¬ 
livening society w^ith iheir wit, musica) talent and vocal ac¬ 
complishments. Such was "Ubaydah abTunburiyah (i.e. the 
pandore-!ady)^who won national fame in the days of al-Mu'ta^tfn 
as a beauty* a singer and a musician * 

In the period of decline, characterized by eKCcssiv^e concubinage, 
laxity of sex morality and iitdulgence in luxury, the position of 
woman sank to the low' level w^e find in the Araiiaff NigAls. There 
woman is represented as the personification of cunning and 
intrigue and as the repository of oil base sentiments and un¬ 
worthy thoughts* In an extraordinary letter of condolence to a 
friend who had lost his daughter* abu-Bakr al-Kbw'arizmi 
(t 993 or 1002), the first author to leave a collection of 
literary correspondence^ asserts; ^'We are in an age in w'hich if 
one of us . . . should marry his daughter to a grave he w^ould 
acquire thereby the best of sons-in-law"*.^ 

^ Mubarrjul, p. JOJ* * j4jpAdtti\ ¥q 1. aii, pp. i.rtv, 

* (Can:itiLntInaplr^ P- ZO. 
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Marriage has bc^^n regarded almost universally in Islam as a 
positive dulyp the neglect of which is subject to severe reproach^ 
and the gift of children, especially if sons, a boon from God. A 
ife s first duty consisted in the service of her husband, the care 
of the children and the management of household aWairs; any 
spare time would be occupied with spinning and weaving. The 
fashionable head-dress for women, introduced by' Ula)-y?ih, half- 
sister of aURashrd> was cHdently a dotne-shaped cap, round 
the bottom of which was a circlet that could be adorned w'lth 
jewels. Among other objects of feminine adornment w’ere anklets 
(sing. MalMdl) and bracelets (asdwtyy 

Men s clothing has varied but little since those days. The 
common head-gear w’as the black high-peaked hatt 

made of felt or w'ooi and introduced by a I-Mansur.^ 
W ide trouscra (s^irdwif) of Persian origin, - shirt, vest and jacket 
with outer mantle or jaMaA completed the 

wardrobe of a genllcman,* The theologians* following the in¬ 
structions of abu-Yusufp abRashTd^s dbtinguished judge, w^ore 
distinctive black turbans and mantles (sing, faylasdn')^* 

Judging by the erotic expressions of the poets of the age the 
early Arabian ideals of feminine beauty seem not to have 
suffered much change, AJ-Nuw^ajTi devotes a goodly portion of 
one volume of his literar^^ encyclopa!dia^ to quotations de¬ 
scriptive of such physical charms. The woman’s stature should 
be like the bamboo (AAaysHrdH} among plants^ her face as round 
as the full moon, her hair darker than the night, her cheeks white 
and rosy with a mole not unlike a drop of ambergris upon a plate 
of aJabasterp her eyes intensely black without any adventitious 
antimony (^A/) and large like those of a w^ild deer* her eyelids 

ia bfwb* f* n trtodfrn 


J ifi, p. 9 = B- P A. ^rs dff 

piifmfmii {Amib^fikin, n!4|>, jjp. 2MJ'4. 

* IJojy, pp. 162-3. 

^ wc find it in n Ute 

EnnIi.K '***?' ifilo th* ml nf ihe Komahcc liUlguu|;» and tbence into 

Other CefiKiKuc iMiRuaen ns «cll «the Slnvonic. In Enf;lish it hM 
left w mtereelinB somvid in the lenjd "eibbet". me^nhuf "ttsJki*'*". 

* SriihJI.Vn'Tr-^ *1 in Ubanoh IhI Sym. 

* lho-k^hh«n, vpl. m, P JJ 4 J dc Slone, v«|. i,, p. *, 3 . »<d. V. p. 109 , 
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drowsy or l^n^oid her mouth s-rnaJJ with teelh like 

pearls set in corals her bosom pomegrajiato-likcH her hips wide 
ond her fingers tapering, with the extremities dyed with ver¬ 
milion henna 

The most conspicuous piece of furniture now came to be the 
a sofa extending along three sides of the room. Raised 
seats in the form of chairs were introduced under the earlier 
dynasty* but cushions laid on small square rnatlresses (from 
Ar. ma/m/i) on the floor w^here one could comfortably squat 
remained popular. Hand-woven carpels covered the floor. Food 
was ser%'cd on large round traj's of brass set on a low' table in 
front of the or the floor cushions. In the homes of the well- 

to-do the trays w'ere of silver and the table of wood inlaid wdth 
ebony, mother-of-pearl or tortoise-shell — not unlike those still 
tnanufactured in Damascus. Those same people ^ had once 
enjoyed scorpions^ beetles and w^easels as a luxury,^ w'ho thought 
rice a venomous food* and used flattened bread for writing 
material* by this time had their gastronomic tastes w'hetted for 
the delicacies of the civilised world, including such Persian 
dishes as the greatly desired stew% siMdj\ and the rich sAveets^ 
Their chickens were now fed on shelled nuts* almonds 
and milk. In summer, houses were cooled by ice.^ Non-alcoholic 
drinks in the form of sherbet^* consbting of water sivectcned with 
sugar and flavoured with extracts of violets, bananas* roses or 
mulberries, were served, but of course not exclusively. Coffee did 
not attain vogue until the fifteenth century* and tobacco was un¬ 
known before the di^overy of the New World, A ninth- to tenth- 
century author^ has left us a Tvork intended to give an exposition 
of the sentiments and manners of a man of culttirc a 

gentleman^ in that period. Ho is one in possession of polite 
behaviour (adai), manly virtue (fntirH'aA) and elegant manners 

^ [Im^KhoIduii* P- ijo. ■ Ibn^ol-Ffliitb, pp. 187^* 

* Iba^Khdldun, p. 144- CC ftbove, p. 156. 

* U41 Abi-Ufayy'jiH, \oh i* pp. [J9'4^- Pj'- Ciucrtc from an earlier fourtc a 
pruoiptiDD which *'can. »Ik£Sfj^ i^ater even m Jimc or July". 

* Fioni Ar. lAaritaA, diifiL Eng. "ijmp” ctmm (mm a co^aie 

* ItitrodLiccd mto S«lth Arabia in the foixrteenth eealnry, enfee bfcame dumtui- 

cHEfld in Makkrih cariy in the fifteenth oenruty ^ luid in the fint dccodE of th« uaimitJi 
century wnj known in CefrO ihroug'h Sufu fmm il-YimiBn, who used it m ihe 
Azhjir to produce the HK^euary wakcfalnm for the nightly devatiam, 

aixire* p, 

^ AJAS'juhiha', ffAjl/jro'djAjifl, ed. R. Brannow fLeyden* 1S86), pp. I* j j, 

33 * 37 . lJ4h laj 129-jl, 345^ 
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(^(1//), who abistains from joking, holds fellowship with the right 
comradesp has high standards of veracir^^ fs scrupulous in the 
fulfilment of his promiseSp keeps a secret, wears unsoiled and 
unpatched clothcSj and at the table takes small mouthfufs, 
converses or laughs but little, chews h!s food slowly, licks not his 
fingers, avoids garlic and onions and refrains from using the tooth¬ 
pick in toilcE rooms, baths, public meetings and on the streets. 

Alcoholic drinks were often indulged in both in company and 
in private. Judging by the countless stories of revelry in such 
works as the AgMni and the Ara&ian JVtgAfs and by the 
numerous songs and poems in praise of wine {MamrfydJ) by the 
debauched abu-NuwIs (f m. 8lo), the one-day caliph, ibn-ab 
Mu'^tazz (t 9oS)i and similax bards, prohibitioni one of the 
distinctive features of Moslem religion, did no more prohibit 
then than did the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States^ Even caliphs, vizLrsi princes and judges paid 
no heed to the religious injunction.^ Scholars, poets, singers and 
musicians were especially desired as boon companions. This 
practice^ which was of Persian origin^* became an established 
institution under the early'Abbasids and developed professionals 
under al-RashId. Olher than this caliph, al-fladiH al-Amm, 
al-Ma"mun, abMu'ta^im, aUVVSthiq and aJ-Mutawakkil were 
given to drink; al-Man^ur and a 1 -Muhtadi were opposed to it. 
Indeed al-Naw 3 ji^ despairs of finding room in his book for all 
the caliphs, vizirs and secretaries addicted to the use of the 
forbidden beverage k Kharnr, made of dateSn was the favourite. 
Ibn-Khaldun argues that such personages as ahKasliTd and 
al-Ma"mun used only MaAtd/i,* prepared by soakinggrapes,rassins 
or dates in water and allowing the juice to ferment slightly. Such 
drink was judged l^al under certain conditions by at least one 
school of Moslent jurisprudenccp the Hanafite. Muhammad 
himself drank it, especially before it was three days old.* 

* Scr NuwijTi^ vflt. vt^ pp, 93 itf. 

" Taj, |pp, 13, Kawiji, p. 36, » P. 99, 3 J. 24-7, 

^ pr 1^- A'Aamr ii Uic term ui«J in th? 9^-3) for the 

pnahibited dniik. What pmndn a|»|7drrtuitity for the cxer-cLsc <il in^enutly Oh the 
[mit ef inicqireten \& findy iKe htt thni al time of the Frophel there wu not ih 
al-Sfidbtiili any kA^amr of gmpa, the bevetage ol lt» inhsihitwtilx beiiiff prepared 
twm delei; Hhj lecondly shot theie juieei do not rerniEiit mitiJ ft ciXtAln time UpK* 
hokls they ftR tt^ftCed ipceial methods. Cooiull tdL iii, pp^ 405" T4. 

^ AfuAAaA, voJ, ii, pp. A/uinad (Cmiio, ijijh i, pp- 

J4d, ^7, Bukhiii, vol. -n, p, 
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Convivial partits featuring "the daughter of the vine" and 
song were not uncommon. At these drinking-t?outs (sing, fua/hs 
*) the host and guests perfumed their beards with eivci 
or rose-water and wore Special garments of bright colours 
{iAiydA The room w^as made fragrant by 

ambergris or aloes-wood burning in a censer. The songstresses 
who participated in such gatherings were mostly slaves of loose 
character, as illustrated by many stories^*^ who coristituted the 
gravest menace to the morals of the youth of the age.^ The 
description of a certain home in al-Kufah during the reign of 
al-Mansur sounds more like that of a cqfi t/iantarii^ w^ith 
Sallamah al-Zarqa* (the blue-eyed) as its prima donna.^ The 
laity had access to wine in the Christian monasteries and the 
special bars conducted mainly by Jew^s, Christians and Jews 
were the "bootleggers" of the lime. 

"Cleanliness is a part of faith”—so runs a Prophetic tradition 
that is still on ev-ery lip in Moslem lands. Arabia had no baths 
that we hear of before Muhammad. He himself is represented as 
prejudiced against them and as having permitted men to enter 
them for purposes of cleanliness only, each wearing a doth. In 
the time w e are studying, however^ public baths (sing. Aammdm) 
had become popular not only for ceremonial ablutions and for 
their salutary effects^ but also as resorts of amusement and mere 
|^xu^)^ Women were allow'cd their use on specially reserved 
days. Baghdad, according to al-Khatib/ boasted in the days of 
al-Muqtadir some 27,000 public baths, and in other 

times even 60*000,* ali of which—like most figures in Arabic 
sources—seem highly exaggerated. Al-Ya'qnbi^ makes the 
number 10,000 not long after the foundation of Baghdad. The 
Moorish traveller ibn-Battafah/ who visited Baghdad in 1327. 
found in each of the thirteen quarters composing its west side 
two or three baths of the most elaborate kind, each supplied with 
hot and cold running water, 

Then as now the bath-house comprised several chambers w'ith 
mosaic pavements and marble-lined inner vralls clustering round 
a large central chamber. This innermost chamber, crowned by 

* Nawiijip f. 3S. ■ v( 4 . ti, pp, 9S-9, to], nviil, pp. iSz-^r 

^ ^ pp. 91 

* voL Kiii* pp. Cf. Xu^ayri, ■Rtyl. pp, tj gta. 

* rfl*fi*j*,TOLbpp^ lia-19, * p. 117 . 

^ p. 250, II. 9-10, cf. p. 354, lU ■ VqI. ii, pf. 105.7. 
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^ dome studded with small rduiid glazed apenuroa for the ad¬ 
mission of light, was heated by sleam rising from a central jel 
of water in the middle of a basin. TJie outer roonvs were used for 
lounging and for enjoying drinks and rerreshments* ** 

SportS;^ like the fine arts^ have throughout historv^ been an 
appendage more of Indo-European than Semitic civilization* 
Engaging in them involves physical exertion for its own sake* 
which could not very well become a desideratum for the son of 
Arabia with his utilitarian temperament and the warm ness of 
the dimate. 

Under the caliphate certain indoor games became popular^ 
Reference has already been made to a sort of club-house in 
Makkah under the Umayj^ads provided ivith facilities for 
playing ches3„ backgammon and dice* As with several other 
innovations, al-Rashid is credited with being the first "Abbisid 
caliph to have played and encouraged chess.^ Chess (Ar. 
sAifranj\ ultimately from Sanskrit)j originally an Indian game,* 
soon became the favourite indoor pastime of the aristocrac>% 
displacing dice. This caliph is supposed to have included among 
his presents to Charlemagne a chess-board^ just as in the Crusad¬ 
ing period the OJd Man of the Mountain presented another to 
St. Louis. Among other games played with a board was back¬ 
gammon {Mraf, trick-track), also of Indian origin.* 

Notable in the list of outdoor sports were archery, polo 
from Pers. ^/mwgdPi* bent stick), ball and mallets Q£iw^ajdnt 
palbmallj a sort of croquet or hockey), fencing, javelin-throw ing 
(/£i#Tk/), horse-racing and above all hunting. Among the qualifica¬ 
tions of a prospective boon companion al-Jabi?* lists ability in 
archEr>^ hunting, playing ball and chess—in all of which the 
companion may equal his royal niaster w^ith no fear of affronting 
him. Among the caliphs particularly fond of polo w^as al- 
Aiu^tasim* w hose Turkish generdTal-AfghTn,once refused to play 
against him because he did not want to be against the commander 
of the believers even in a game.* References are made to a ball 
game in which a broad piece of wood (/adpU) was used.^ Could 

* voL Tiiii p. u pp. 159-61. * pp, 1574^ 

** CC ^"chicaTie'V najne to- an okl gimc an and clBowhefc- 

pn foot with ft mallei and dl baU ftrf hard Wood. 

^ P^ 7 -- 4 thct iiualificAtioiu coruii]! Navriji^ pp- 

■ AMr p. IJQ. 

^ \tii«'adi, vqI, nil!, p, ?96^ I, 5, ct AWr, p. 1^9^ ||. j.4. 
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this be tennis in its rudimentary form?* Al-Mas*udi® has prc- 
ser\^etl for us the description of a horse-race at aJ-Raqqah in 
^vhich a courser of al-RashId's won first place, to the enthusi^tic 
delight of the caliphp who witnessed the event, tnthe we 
find a number of poems in description and honour of prize- 
winning horses. Bettings a^ we leam from this same source, 
enlivened mdh races. 

In the 'Abbasid periodp as in the earlier one^ hunting was the 
favourite outdoor pastime of caliphs and princes, Al-Amln was 
particularly fond of hunting lionSp^ and a brother of his met his 
death pursuing wild boars.^ Both abu*Muslim al-Khurasani and 
al-Mu''tasini were fond of hunting with the cheetah. The 
number of early Arabic books dealing with huntingp trapping 
and falconry testify to the keen interest in these sports. 

Falconry and hawking were introduced into Arabia from 
Persia, as the Arabic vocabulary relating to these sports in¬ 
dicates. They became particularly favoured in the later period 
of ihe caliphate^ and in that of the Crusades J IT anting with 
the falcon or sparrow'-hawk (Adjt/iiq') is still practised in 

Persia, al-’'Iraqp Dayr al-Zur and the 'Alawite region of Syria in 
praciicaily the same manner as dt^cribed in the Arah'an 
For gazelles or antelopes^ hareSp partridges, wild geese, ducks 
and gafa (a species of gTouse)f hawks and falcons ’were effipluyed 
and assisted iit the case of big game by dogs. The first thing for 
a Moslem hunter to do after seizing his prey would be to cut its 
throat; otherwise its flesh would be unlawful,* Under certain 
conditions the hunting-party would form a circuit (Aa/^aA) 
surrounding and closing In on the spot in which the game 
happened to abound. Al-JVlu'ta^im built a horseshoe-shaped 
wall touching the Tigris at its two extremities and used his 

^ Th^ M'ord ^rninbi^*, iupposed. to hiiv< mnc from the Frmch vcfb 

itmft BE^tiiicc hredv il protnititj' fr^m '"TiTihb'^ the Arshin zurnin of an EiQrptiiui cit^ 
Iei iIk Dcllu TMAtd in the 3^1ldd3c tor ilA Ititrti fkbrics^ which may hare uifd 

fill ninMiiit tcEima bolli. S« Mnlc^o ll, Wlfiimaiip T^mniu On^Mi 
tNew York, I73^)t pp^ 

■ Vol. ifi^ pp, 34^“9- * Vol. ip jpp. 63 - 5 . 

* voL yi, pp. fji-y ■ vol. ix, p, ^ 1 - ^7'^- 

^ p. ihn-Khalliik^n,. Vol. ii, p, lyz, yol, iiip p, 2Q9r mrntkm ft 

nutol^r of Ambk hooka on huining ood f^tOcLry. 

^ For odM of lhe carhoU trciitinc.[iti of this sobject hi Arabic s« Us&roah ibn- 

.Vtuoqidhp A*iM 3 od. Hitti pp. 191-236? ir. Hilti, --f* 

fl (New Vork^ 1929^ pp. 221^54. 

* Komlt 3 ; l6S, f: 4 i 16 ^ 116, 
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circuit of men to drive the game inside^ thus shutting it in 
bchseen the wall and the river.^ Al-Musta^rini also used the 
circuit technique in his chase, as did the Saljuqs." Among other 
late caliphs aUMustanjid (l 160-70) organized a nuntber of 
regular hunting-parties- Certain caliphs and rulers kept wild 
[yeasts such as lions and tigers for striking awe into the hearts of 
their subjects and visitors;^ others had dogs and monke>^ for 
pets. A son of al-Muqtadir"s vizir^ who resided in Cairo and held 
a high position in its government, had for a hobby the collecting 
of serpents, scorpions and other venomous animals^ which he 
kept under good care in a special building near his palace.^ 

At the head of the social register stood the caliph and his 
family^ the government ofheiab* the scions of the H^himitc 
clan and the satellites of all these groups. In this last class we 
may include the soldiers and bodyguards, the favoured friends 
and boon companions, as well as the clients and servants. 

The servants were almost all slaves recruited fnom non- 
Moslem peoples and captured by force, taken prisoner in time of 
war or purchased in tinio of peace. Some were negroes^ others 
Were urks and still others were white. The white slaves 
/ii) were mainly Greeks and Slavs, Armen tans and Berbers- 
Certain slaves were eunuchs attached to the service of 

the harem. Others, termed who might also be eunuchs, 

were the recipients of special favours from their masters, wore 
rich and attractive uniforms and often beautified and perfumed 
their bodies in effeminate fashion. We read of in the 

reign of al-Rashid;* but it was evidently aJ-Amin who* following 
Persian precedent, established in the Arabic world th^ 
institution for the practice of unnatural sexual relations * A judge 
under abMa'mun used four hundred such youths*^ Poets like 
abU"Nuwas did not disdain to give public expression to their 
perverted passions and to address amorous pieces of their com¬ 
position to ''beardless young boys*\ 

The maidens among slaves were also used as singers, 

dancers and concubines^ and some of them exerted appreciable 
influence over their caliph masterSi Such ’was dhat-al-Khal C^he 

^ FakJki^, pp. p. J 35. 

* FnAAn, p. ja; vd ,\j p. U. 4 * Ktitud, vd. 1, pp. 1^4-5, 

* Tabari, tqL iii, p. 669; Hunc in itHl-nl-AUirr, vd,. vi, p- J 3 o^ 

* Tabari, roL Eii, p. 9^, copini b/ ibn-jiJ-Athlr, voL ri, p. 

^ !)Ll«u'a4U, rtt, pr 47+ 
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of ihe mole), i^'hom al-Rashid had bought for yopooo dirhams 
arid in a fit of jealousy bestowed on one of his male servants. 
Having taken an oath to grant her request on a certain da/p no 
matter what the request might be, aURashtd is said to have 
appointed her husband governor over Farb for seven years.* 
In order to wean him from another singing-girl to whom he 
became attaehedp al-Rashid'a wife Zubaydah presented her 
husband with ten maidens, one of whom became the mother of 
al-Ma^mun and another of ai-Mu'tastm.* The legendary a^lory 
of Tawaddud^ the beautiful and talented slave girl In 77 /^ 
T/t&iiSiind and AlgAfs (nights 437-62) whom al-RashJd 
was w'illing to purchase for Idd^doo dinars after she had passed 
with flying colours a searching test before his savants in medi- 
cincj law, astronomy, philosophy^ music and mathematics—^to 
say nothing of rhetoric, grammar, poetry, history and the 
Koran—illustrates how highly cultured some of these maids 
must have been. Al-Am!n^s contribution consisted In promoting 
a corps of female pages, the members of which bobbed their 
hair, dressed like boys and w'ore silk turbans. The innovation 
soopi became popular w ith both the higher and the lower classes 
of society,* An eye-witness reports that w hen on a Palm Sunday 
he called on al-Ma^mun he found in his presence tw'enty Greek 
maidens* all bedecked and adorned, dancing with gold crosses 
on their necks and olive branches and palm leaves in their hands. 
The distribution of 3000 dinars among the dancers brought the 
aflair to a grand finiiJe+* 

An idea of the prevalence of slavery may be obtained from the 
high figures used in enumerating those in the caliphal household* 
The palace of al-Muqtadir (903-32), we are told, housed 11,000 
Greek and Sudanese eunuchs * Al-Mutaw'akkil, according to 
a report, had 4000 eoncubineSj ail of whom shared his nuptial 
bcd.*^ On one occasion this caliph received as a present two 
hundred slaves from one of his generals.^ It w'as customaiy^ for 
governors and generals to send presents, including girls received 
or exacted from among their subjects, to the caliph or vizir 


* vd. XT, p. So, quoted hj Nuwnyri^ vol. v, pp. S3g. 

* xvi, p. 13,7, M 

^ vol. xiK, pp. 1 fttkAh, p. 
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to do so was interpreted as a sign of rebdlion. Al- 
Ma^mOn devised the scheme of sending some of hb trusted slaves 
as presentsp expecting them to act as spies on, the suspect re¬ 
cipients or to do away with them in case of necessity.* 

The commonalty was composed of an upper class bordering ^tuamk 
on the aristocracy and comprised litterateurs and belletristSp 
Seamed meOp artists, merchantSp craftsmen and professionals, 
and of a lower class forming the majorit^-^of the natLon and made 
up of farmers^ herdsmen and country folk who represented the 
native population and now enjoyed the status of cihjmmis. in 
the following chapter we shall treat of the inteUectua! class at 
some length. Suffice it to note here that the general stage of 
culture in the period of 'Abbasid primacy was by no means low. 

The wide extent of the empire and the high level which 
civilization attained necessitated extensive international tradc^ 

The early merchants were Christians, Jews* and Zoroastriansp 
but these were later largely superseded by Moslems and Arabs, 
who did not disdain trade as they did agriculture. Such ports as 
Baghdad, al-Bafrah^ Sfrif,*^ Cairo ajid Alexandria soon de¬ 
veloped into centres of active land and maritime commerce. 

Eastward, Moslem traders ventured as far as China, vvhich 
according to Arab tradition was reached from al-Basrah as early 
as the days of the second ^ Abbas id caliph, al-Mansur.* The 
earliest Arabic source treating of the subject of Arab and Persian 
maritime communication with India and China is a report of 
voyage by Sulaynian al-Tajir (the merchant) and other Moslem 
traders in the third Moslem centuiy,^ This trade was based on 
silkp the earliest of China^s magnificent gifts to the West, and 
usually followed what has been styled ^The great silk way"'* 
going through Samarqand and Chinese Turkestan, a region less 
traversed today by civilLzed man than almost any other part of 
the habitable world. Goods were generally transported by relays; 
few caravans went the whole distance. But diplomatic relations 
were certainly established before the time of Arab traders. 

’ voJ, i, p. 196, ’ Cornalt ibji-KhLirdaUhL^, pp, 153-4. 

^ A Srtwn iti VvmA on the I*erai*ii Gylf* Tlae people of Slrif and 'UmSa (Mru'dili, 
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Legend makes Sa'd ibn-abLWaqqa^, thi? eonquemr of Persia, 
the envoy sent by the Prophet to China. Sard's "grave** is still 
revered in Canton. Cerlain inscriptions on the old Chinese monu¬ 
ments relating to Islam in China are clearly forgeries prompted 
by religious pride.* By the mid-eighth century several embassies 
had lx?en exchanged. In the Chinese records of that century the 
aifitr itt-mt/mmtn is called a[}U-al-^ 4 bbas^ the 

first ^^bbasid caliph, and Harun, A-Iuft. In the time 

of these caliphs a number of Moslems settled in China. At first 
such Mtx^Iems appear under the name Ta^sAiA “ and lalcr under 
the title (Miihf*n^*^^dans)-*The first European mention 

of Saracens in China appears to be that of Marco Polo.* It was 
also Moslem traders who carried Islam Into the islands that in 
1949 formed the United States of Indonesia. 

Westw^ardp Moslem merchants reached Morocco and Spain. 
A thousand years before de Lcsseps an Arab caliph, Harun^ 
entertained the idea of digging a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez.® Arab Mediterranean trade^ however, never rose to great 
prominence. The Black Sea w'as likewdse inhospitable to it, 
though in the tenth century brisk land trade is noticed with the 
peoples of the Volga regions to the north- But the Caspian Sea, 
because of its proximity^ to the Persian centres and the pros¬ 
perous cities of Samarqand and Bukhara with their hinterland^ 
was the scene of some commercial intercourse, Moslem mcr^ 
chants carried with them dates^ sugar, cotton and woollen 
fabrics, steel tools and glassw^are; they imported* among other 
commodities, spices, camphor and silk from farther Asia, and 
ivory, ebony and negro slaves from Africa. 

An idea of the fortunes amassed by the Rothschilds and 
Rockefellers of the age may be gained from the cas* of the 
Baghdad jeweller ibn-al-Jassa?, W'ho remained wealthy after 
al-Muqtadir had confiscated 16,000,000 dinars of his property, 
and became the first of a family of distinguished jewel nicr- 
chants,* Certain Basrah merchants; whose ships carri^ goods tn 
distant parts of the w'orld had an annual income of more than a 

^ Paul FffHiot tqI. H, pfi. 177-91. 

■ From Pmbtitwi modem Tnln', Anb. The leim ii a P^?nitMiiccd 

fomi of Tjiyjfl', an Arab t£lx. 

■ Ccmiult laaac Mjmou in Jifurna/ cj iki AKWfk Ckistj^ Mr^k ik* 

Ait^ SxMfy, ifol. k pr- 

* For ^loalelii j^Hlcnidat* in, Kvrea (ttl-iiihTlA) km ibn> Kburdadbbih, pp, 70,170. 
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million dirhams i^^cHp An uiifi^diJcated milJcir of at-Basra It and 
Baghdad could afford to distribute a^ daily alms among the poor 
a hundred dinarSp and was later appoin ted by al-Mu'tasim as his 
vizir,^ In Siraf the home of the average merchant costover ten 
thousand dinars^ some over thirty thousand dinars; and many 
maritime tradcTs were worth 4^000,000 dinars each.® Some of 
these Siraf merchants "spent their lives on the water^^ and al- 
Istakhri® heard of one who had spent forty years on lx>ard ship. 

Mo commercial actmty could have readied such dimensions ifldinuT 
had it not rested on extensive home industry and agriculture* 

Hand industry flourished in various parts of the empire. In 
Western Asia it centred chiefly in the manufacture of rugs, 
lapestiy, silk, cotton and woollen fabrii^^ satint brocade 
sofa (from Ar* and cushion covers* as well as other 

articles of furniture and kitchen utensils. The many looms of 
Persia and al-Mraq turned out carpels and textiles maintained 
at a high standard by distinctiv^e marks. Al-Mu5ta*Tn"s mother 
had a rug specially ordered for her at a cost of i^o^oooiooo 
dirhams, bearing figures of all sorts of birds in gold which had 
rubicjs and other precious stones for eyes.* A quarter in Baghdad 
named after ^Attab, an Umayyad prince who was its most 
distinguished resident, gave its name to a striped fabric^ 
first manufactured there in the twelfth century. The fabric was 
imitated by the Arabs in Spain and under the trade name tah 
became popular in France^ Italy and other lands of Europe. 

The term survives in "tabby'S applied to streaked or marked 
cats. Al-Kufah pjtxiuced the silk and partly silk kerchiefs for 
the head that are still worn under the name Jtu/fyaA. Tawwaj, 

Fasa and other towns of Faris boasted a number of high-class 
factories where carpets, embroiderieSp brociides and robes of 
honour—a mark of distinction in the East—were manufactured 
first for the use of the royalty.* Such products were known as 
fi'rds (from Pers.) and bore the name or cipher of the sultan or 
caliph embroidered on them. In Tustar and al-Sus in Khu:ristan 
(ancient Susiana) were a number of factories famous for the 

* pp. jai'jr 

* tffakhrir pp, 1?^, ih(Q-^awT:| 3 ilj p. 193 ^ p. ^iZfa. 
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mnbroidery of damask ^ figured with gold and for curtains made 
of spun silk (Mass). Their camel- and goat-hair fabrics as well as 
their spun-silk cloaks were widely known. Shiraz yielded striped 
woollen cloakSi also gauzes and brocades. Under the name of 
"taffeta" European ladles of the Middle Agea bought in their 
native shops the Persian silken cloth fd/fuk. Khurasan and 
Armenia were famous for their spreads p hangiiigs and sofa and 
cushion covers. In Central Asia, that great emporium of the 
early Middle Ages* Bukhara was especially noted for its prayer- 
rugs. A complete conception of the development of industry and , 
trade in Transoxiana may be gained from the list of exports 
from the various towns given by al-Maqdisi:® soap, carpets, 
copper lamps, pewter ware^ felt cloaksp furs, amber, honeyf 
falcons, scissors, needles^ knives, swords, bows, meats, Slavonic 
and Turkish slaves^ etc. Tables, sofas, lampst chandeliers, vases, 
earthenware and kitchen utensils were also made in Syria and 
Egypt* The Egyptian fabrics temped (after Dimyal^), 

(4afler Dabiq) and iinntsi (after Tinnls)^ were world- 
renowned and imitated in Persia. The ancient industrial arts of 
Pharaonic days survived in an attenuated form in the manu¬ 
factures of the Copts. 

The glass of Sidon, T>Te and other Syrian towns, a survival of 
the ancient Phoenician industry which after the Egyptian was the 
oldest glass industry in history^ was proverbial for its clarity and 
thinness^ In its enamelled and varicgatedvariedes Syrian glass as 
a result of the Crusades became the forerunner of the stained glass 
in the cathedrals of Europe. Glass and metal vases of 5 >Tian 
workmanship were in great demand as articles of utility and 
luxury* Sconces of glass bearing enamelled inscriptions in 
various colours hung in mosques and palaces, Damascus was the 
centre of an extensive mosaic and ^dsAdnf industry* QdsMfit^ 
(colloquial qdsAi)^ a name derived from Kashan ^ in 

Media, was given to square or hexagonal glazed tiltySp sometimes 
figured with conventional flowers and used in exterior and 

^ Thli faibnc ariEifuJly mode In DniriAfiou, whence ttic mi-mer 

■ YSjqQit, v£>L Sip pp. S-|l^p Vtd. i, p. Sfia; pp, 4 J 31 , lil. l 6 -l 7 i 443^ 

t $. S« ijelow, p. 631* 

* Thn*»libt, /^r/, p- ^5. 

^ MtutioiieiJ [n iLci-^^i^Su(ali, I, p. 41^^ val, \i, pp, 46,, 1^^ 335^ vtil. Iii, 
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interior decora don of building. The predominani colours were 
[ndigo blue, turquoise blue, green and less often red and yellow. 
The art, as Jincient as the. Elamites and Assyrians, survived in 
t^nascus until the latter part of the eighteenth century* 

" Worthy of special note b the manufacture of T^Titing-paperp 
introduced in the middle of the eighth century into Samarqand 
from China** The p^iptr of Samarqand^ which seas captured by 
the Moslems In 704, was considered matchless,® Before the close 
of that century Baghdad saw its first paper-mill. Gradually others 
for making paper followed: Egypt had its factory alxjut 900 or 
eadSerT Morocco about 1100, Spain about 1150; and various 
kinds of paper^ white and coloured, were produced, AUMu^tasini, 
credited with opening new' soap and glass factories in Baghdadt 
Samarra and other towns* b said to have encouraged the puper 
indu5tr>'. The oldest Arabic paper manuscript that has come 
down to us is one on tradition entitled by 

abu-'Ubayd al-Qisim ibn-Sall§m (t ^37)h dated dhu-ahQa^dah, 
a.h, 252 (November t J-December 12, 866) and preserved in the 
Leyden University Library,* The oldest by a Christian author 
is a theological treatise by abu-Ourrah* (f r<i- S20) dated RabT* I, 
A,H. 264 (Nov* 11-Dec. 10, 877) and prcscrv'cd in ihe British 
Museum, From Moslem Spain and from Italy^ in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the manufacture of paper finally worked its 
W'ay into Christian EuropOp w'here with the later di.scovery of 
printing from movable type {t450^5 5) i^tnade possible the measure 
of popular education which Europe and America now enjoy- 

The jeweller's art also had its day. Pearls* sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds were favourites tvith the royalty; 
turquoise, camelian and onyx with the lower daisses. One of 
the best-known gems in Arab history b the big ruby, once owned 
by several Persian monarchs, on which Harun inscribed his 
name after acquiring it for 40,000 dinars * The ruby so large 
and brilliant that “ if it were put in the night-time in a dark 
room ft would shine like a lamp". Uarun's sister, as we learned 

< CoiLfult Flicdridi I lirth* StKdir** {and Ld 1vd, 

;ip, bcSQfr,p. 414, Paper tTWncy, 4d» 0/ CEincfc Wli pdnlDd 

(1 m Ckine'xc tinJ Am Nr jt Tiitrlj, ull? of riartiril pFiicn i n the NIcMlcm world 
with ^ rteord of Mlock ^ [t. ^t^EpliMj, t^326, IL J‘4, 

■ Williiuii Wricht, 7 ^** fl.AndDn, 

1^75^3)- pl. vi, 

' ThtKh£&ru»atrU Kurra^ , td,and trJ. Arcndicn tBonn, i 
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before, i^-ore jewels on her head-dress and his wife had them 
on her shoes. Yabya ibn-Khalid the Barmakid once offered 
7^000*000 dirhams to a Baghdad merchant tor a jtweUbox made 
of precious stones^ but the offer was refused.^ Al-Muktafi is satd 
to have left 20,000,000 dinars' worth of jewels and perfumes," 
At a gorgeous royal banquet given by al-Mutawakkib and 
considered together with aJ-Ma^mnn''5 wedding "two occasions 
that have no third in I slam”tables and tralp's of gold stiiddcd 
with gems were used. Even ibn-^Khaldiln, who claims that the 
^Ahbasids could not have indulged in luxurious modes of Jiving, 
accepts the extraordinary display of gold and jewellery at a1- 
Ma'mun*s marrfige ceremony.* According to a 1 -Mas^udi+^ 
aI-Mu*tazz (866 9)^ the thirteenth ^Abbasid caliph, was the first 
to appear on hr *-seback in gilded armour on a golden saddle^ all 
caliphs l>eforc him having used silver decorations. One of Ehe 
last caliphs tr possess much jewellery was al-Muqtadir ( 9 o 8 ~’ 3 ^)> 
who confiscated the property of the founder of the richest 
jewellery house in Baghdad* and came into possession of the 
famous red ruby of HarOn, as well as the equally famous "unique 
pearl'' weighing three mil/igd/s (misktil) and other gems, aJl of 
w'hich he squandered.^ 

The leading mineraJ resources of the empire which made the 
jeweller'^ industry p ssible included gold and silver from 
Khurasan^ which also yielded marble and mercury';^ rubicSj 
lapis lazuli and azurite from Transoxiana;* lead and silver from 
Karman;^® pearls from abBahrayn;^* turquoise from KaysabOr, 
whose mine In the latter half of the tenth century was farmed 
out for 7 jS,720dirhams a ycar;^* carnelian from San'a'V^ and iron 
from Mt. Lebanon.^* Other mineral resources iticiudcd kaolin 
and marble from Ttbrlz, antimony from the vicinity of I^hahan,^* 
bitumerii and naphtha from Georgia, marble and sulphur from 

i l'{LbAri,\o1. ill, p. 70J. * 'rhtt'ilHhl, p. 7J. ■ pp. 

* p, I 5, IK 20 fff nt PP- 144-5. 

* VoL yu, Vp, <1 noted i^-Xhaldaii, p. 15, 

T p. 355. The "'uniquE pcfift* it aito racEttioaiHl ty P- 5 ®i 

t 7 . CT- Mtqdili, p, 101 , 1 . l6. * Maqiliit, p* 3^- 
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Syria-Palestine,^ asbesios from Transoxiana® and mercury. pitch 
and tar from Farghanah.^ 

Agriculture received great impetus under the early ^‘\bba3ids .^nTwut. 
because their capital itself lay in a most favoured spot, 
alluvial plain commonly kfio^m under the name of al-SawSd; 
because they realised that farming was the chief source of the 
state income) and because the tilling of the land was almost 
wholly irt the hands of the native inhabitantSp whose status was 
somewhat improved under the new regime. Deserted farms and 
ruined ^nllagcs in different parts of the empire were gradually 
rehabilitated and restored* The lower region of the Tigris^ 
Euphrates valleyp the rkh^t in the whole empire after Eg]i^pt 
and the traditional site of the garden of Eden* was the object of 
special attention on the part of the central govemmenL Canals 
from the Euphrates, either old and now re-opened or else entirely 
new, formed a * Veritable network^'/ The first great canab 
called Nahr Tsa after a relative of al-Man^Or who had re- 
excavated it, connected die Euphrates at al-Anblr in the north¬ 
west with the Tigris at Baghdad* One of the main branches of 
the Nahr Tsa was the ^st^^h* The second great transverse canal 
was the Nahr Sarsarn which entered the Tigris above aJ-Mada%n. 

The third was the Nahr al-Malik ('Viver of the king'")* which 
flowed into the Tigris below abMada'in,® Lower down the two 
rivers came the Nahr Kutha and the Great Sarah,* which threw 
off a number of irrigation channels. Another canal, the Dujayl 
(diminutive of Dijiahi the Tigris), which originally connected 
the Tigris with the Euphratcsi had become silted up by the tenth 
century, and the name was given to a new channel a loop canal, 
whirls started from the Tigris below al-Qadblyah and rejoined 
it farther south after sending off a number of branches^ Other 
less important canals included the Nahr abSilah dug in Wasit 
by abMahdi.® Arab geographers speak of caliphs "digging"* or 
"opening" 'Tivers"** when in most cases the process involved 
was one of rc-digging or re-opening canals that had ex bted since 

^ Pp la*. * p. IL 13-15. * ttiO-tt-.wqal, p. 56a. 

• 4tAkhri, p. S 5 *L 3 ? ibn4j*wqal, p. 166 , L a. 

* th« raiiiil. ict H|4^kn* pp. S4-5i bimi; in itm-t.tawqiJ^ pp. 1O5-6; 

p, 1^ Klintrbp T’jVjtj*, tdL 1* PJI. 91 p m Guy Lc Stmug^e, "i:>»cpption of 
MrupotumiA atid gaghiMdp ^rrEtrll liw jnu 900 ArQr by J bn-i^ApkiiRU'' 

Ci^mirib),y,^ir/-jtf0/. ^iS 95 )r PP- 
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Babylonian days. In ab'lraq as well os Egypt the task consisted 
mainly in keeping the ancient systems In order. Even before the 
World W^Tf when the Ottoman government commissioned Sir 
William Willcocks to study the irrigation problem of ab'Iraq, his 
report stressed the necessity of clearing the old \^'atcrcourses 
rather than constructing new onc$.^ It should be no ted, however, 
that the face of the alluvial Sawad has greatly changed since 
\-\bbisid days and that both the Tigris and the Euphrates have 
considerably shifted their courses in historical times- 

The staple crops of aJ-Mraej consisted of barley and wheat, 
rice^ dates, sesame, cotton and flax. Especially fertile tvas the 
alluvial plain to the souths abSaw'ad^ Avhere quantities of fruit 
and vegetables, both of the cold and the hot regions, tvere 
grow^n. Nuts, oranges, egg-plants, sugar-cane, lupines and such 
flowers as roses and violets were produced in abundance. 

Khurasan vied w'ith abTraq and Egypt as a rich agricultural 
country. A review’ of the revenue sheets discussed above* w^ould 
indicate that it yielded one of the largest kharajs of the empire. 
Politically it embraced^ at least for some time, Transoisciana and 
Sijistan, and w'as therefore a great source of man-power as well. 
No w'onder, then, that w'e hear it referred to in the presence of 
al-Ma^mun as "the whole empire*".* 

The land round Bukhara, in the judgment of Arab geo¬ 
graphers, was, cspedaJly under the Samanids in the ^Oo% a 
veritable garden.* Here, between Samarqand and Bukhara, lay 
the Wadi al-^ughd (the valley of Sogdiana), one of the "four 
earthly paradises" ^ the other three Iseing the Shi"b Baw ^rin (gap 
of Bawtn in Faris), the gardens of the Ubullah Canal, extending 
from al-Basrah to the south-east^^ and the orchards of 

Damascus.* In these gardens flourished several Yarietics of 
fruits, vegetables and flow^ers, such as date$, applcsp apricots,^ 
peaches, plumsg lemons, oranges^ figs, grapes, olives, almonds, 
pomegranates, egg-planls, radishes, cucumbers, roses and basil 
(rayhdn). Water-melons were exported from Khwari^m to the 

* WlIUhp Willcocks, /m/u/ttf# a/ MM-tffpaiamMa (LentIuQ, 1917), PP- ini 
11 Iff. 

■ ^ * Yii'qaW, vd. II, p. 555,1. 4. 

* pp. 305 iff., by pp, 3,55 

* IiK^khri, p. Si; mmt in ibfi'Howqiil^ p, i6of Maqdisi, pp. 117-18. 
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courts of al-Ma'mun and al-Wathiq in lead mouJds packed with 
ice; such fmit would sell in Baghdad for seven hundred dirhams 
each.^ In fact most of the fruit trees and vegetables grown at 
present in W^estern Asia were knowm at the time, with the 
exception of mangoes, potatoes, tomatoes and similar plants 
introduced in recent times from the New World and distant 
European colonies. The orange tree, allied to the citron and 
lemoUp had its native habitat In India or Malay^ whence it spread 
at this time into Western Asiat the adjoining lands of the 
Mediterranean basin and eventually through the Arabs in Spain 
into Europe.® The sugar-cane plantations of Paris and al- 
Ahwaz,* w'lth their noted refineries^ were about this time 
follow'ed by similar ones on the Syrian coast, from 'ivhich place 
the Crusaders later introduced the cane and the sugar^ into 
Europe. Thus did this sweet oomniodityj probably of Bengalr^ 
origin, which has since become an indispensable ingredient in 
the daily food of civiliied man, work its way ivestward. 

Horticulture was not limited to fruits and vegetables. The 
cultivation of flow^er^ was also promoted, not only in small home 
gardens round fountains musical with jettingp splashing water, 
hut on a large scale for commercial purposes* The preparation 
of perfumes or essences from roses, water-lilies^ orangesp \rio!ets 
and the like flourished in Damascusp Sbtrai, Jur and other 
towns. The whole district of JuTp or Hriizabad^ in FSris was 
noted for its attar (Ar. V/r) of red roses ® Rose-water from 
Jur W"^as exported as far as China eastward and al-Maghrib 
westward.'" Paris included in its kharSj 30,000 bottles of the 
essence of red roses* which were sent annually to the caliph in 
BaghdadJ Sabur (Pers* Shapilr) and its valley produced ten 
world-famous varieties of perfumed oils, or unguents, extracted 
from the violet, water-lilyi narcb$us, palm flower, iris, w^hite lily, 
myrtle, sweet marjoram* lemon and orango flowers.® Among 


* TIm U the bilter Ar. Enjr. Co™ tlirnLu^h Sp. 

fifiti At. HJroH/, from Ffti. "Lemon'^ ii Ar. Ven. Um^ft 
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thesd the Violet extract the most po]>ular in the Moslem 
worldp as the following words put in the mouth of the Prophet 
would indicate: "The excellence of the extract of violets above 
ail ether extracts is as the excellence of me above all the rest of 
creation" A 

Among flowers the rose seems to have been the favourite. 
In the opinion of the cultured slave girl Tawaddudp whose ideas 
may be taken as an index of popular opinion between the tenth 
and twelfth centurieSi roses and violets are the best scents; 
pomegranate and citron the best fruits; and endive the best 
vegetable*® The popular esteem in which the rose is held found 
expression in a tradition ascribed to Mubjmimad: *'The white 
rose w'as created from my sweat on the night of the nocturnal 
journey [m/'rf^’]p the red rose from the sw'oat of Gabriel and the 
yellow rose from that of al-Buraq'V* With the w'ords "I am the' 
king of sultans and the rose is the king of the sw'cet-s<Knted 
flowers; each of us therefore is w'orthy of the other", ai-Muta- 
wakkil b said to have so monopolized the cultivation of rose$ for 
his ow^n enjojttient that in his time that flow^er could be seen 
nowhere except in hb palace.^ 

The rose and the violet had a rival in the mjTtle, ^'Adarn 
was hurled down from Paradise wdth three thi^gs^^ claims a 
Prophetic tradition: myrtle tree, which is the chief of sweet- 

scented plants in the w orld; an ear of w^heat, which is the chief 
food of the world; and a date, which is the chief of the fruits of 
thb world/*^ Other highly desired flowers were the narcissus, 
gillyflower, jasmine^ poppy and safflower. 

As an index of interest in agriculture mention might be made 
of the several books on plants, including translations from Greek, 
listed in The nF/Arwl/ the few books on attar^ and the spurious 
work of ibn-Wahshlyah entitled nl-FU^^ah 

1 he agricultural class, who constituted the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of the empire and its chief source of revenuoi were the 
original inhabitants of the land^ now reduced to the position of 

^ SuyuTi, 4 /^im, ¥Qt ii* p, 
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dhinimis. The Arab considered it below his dignity lo engage 
in agricultural pursuits. Originally ScripturarieSp viz, Christians^ 
Jews and ^^bianst the dhimmis had their status widened,, as we 
learned before^ to include ZoroastrianSp Manichaean^^ Harran 
Slbiatiis and others—all of whom were now treated on a par 
with those with w'hom a compact for religious tolerance had been 
made. In countrj' places and on their farms these d him mis clung 
to their ancient cultural patterns and preserved their native 
languages: Aramaic and Syriac in Syria and al-^lrSq, Iranian in 
Persia and Coptic in Egypt. Many of those who embraced Islam 
moved to the cities. 

Even in cities Christians and Jews often held important 
financial, clerical and professional positioiis. This often led to 
open jealousy on the part of the Moslem populace and found 
expression in official enactment^. But most of this discriminating 
Legislation remained ^'infc on paper" and was not consistently 
enforced. 

The first caliph^ as we have scen^ to order Christians and Jews 
to dofi distinctive dress and to exclude them from public offices 
was the pious Umayyad^ 'Umar II, whose pact has often been 
erroneously ascribed to 'Umar 1 . Among the 'Abbasids Hirun 
was e\ddently the fir^t to re-enact some of the old measures. In 
Ek)7 he ordered ail churches in border-lands, together with those 
erected subsequent to the Moslem conquest^ demolished and 
commanded members of the tolerated :3ects to wear the prescribed 
garb*^ The stringent regulations against d hi mm is culminated in 
the time of al-Mutawakkih who in S^o and S54 decreed that 
Christians and Jews should affix wooden images of devils to 
their houses, level their graves Qvea with the ground, wear 
outer garments of honcy-colour, i,e. yellow, put two honey- 
coloured patches on the wear of their slaves^ one sewn on the 
back and the other on the front, and ride only on mule$ and 
asses W'ith wooden saddles marked by two pomegranate-Like 
balls on the cantje.® It was on account of this distinctive dress 
that the dhimmi acquired the epithet '"spottedOne other 
grave dbability under which the dhlmmis laboured was a ruling 
of the Moslem jurists of the period that the testimony of a 

^ vol*iii*,pp. 7^2-13; ikt’fiJ-Athrrr rd. p. 141. 
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Christian or a could not be accepted against a Moslem; for 
the Jews and Cbristiaits had once corrupted the text of their 
scriplure, as the Koran charges,^ and therefore could no more be 
trusted. The last caliph to renew in an aggravated form the hostile 
measures against dhimmiswas the Fatimid al-^:lllkim (gg6-lOZ\)^ 

That in spite of these restrictions the Christians under the 
caliphs enjoyed on the whole a large measure of toleration may 
bo inferred ffom several episodes. A number of religious debates 
similar to those staged in the presence of Mu'awiyah and 
"Abd-at-Malik were held in the presence of the \Abbasid5+ The 
text of an apology for Christianity delivered in 7B1 by Timothy^ 
patriarch of the Nestorians^ before ahMahdi has come down to 
us,* as has also the famous treatise by al-Kindi^ professing to be 
a contemporary account of a controversy held about tig before 
al-Ma mun on the contparative merits of Islam and Christianity. 
The religious discussions of *Ali al-Tabari (| ca. S54) in his 
JCitdA al^Dtn a semi-official defence and exposi¬ 

tion of Islam wTitten at the court with the assistanice of al- 
Mutaw^akkil, is temperalCp singularly free from heat and passion 
and abounds in references to the BiblCii ev^idently the Syriac 
version or its early Arabic translation. At the time aFNadlm 
wrote his FiArisf {9S8) both the Old and New^ Testaments were 
already in existence in Arabic in more than one version.* In fact 
wc are tpJd that a certain Ahmad ibn-'AbdullIh ibn-Salam had 
translated the Bible into Arabic as early as the days of Harun * 
There is e\ddence to show^ that even in the latter part of the 
seventh century parts of the Bible had been rendered into 
Arabic either from Syriac or from the Greek Septuagint. Al- 
Tabari^ notes under A.H. 6l that 'AbdulJibp son of the con¬ 
queror of Egypt, had read the Book of Danieh But the first 
important Arabic translation of the Old Testament was that of 
Sa'id al-FayyBmi (Saadia Gaon, 882-^2) of Egypt, which haa 
remained to this day the Version for all Arabic-speaking Jew^s. 
These translations aroused the interest of Moslems in the contro¬ 
versial points, and we find al-Jahij ft among the many 
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who penned answers to Christians, We even read of Christian 
Vizirs in the latter half of the ninth century, such as ^Abdun ibn- 
Sa^ld, in w^hose honour a judjje in Baghdad rose up in publitp 
thus receivings the disapproval of the spectators.^ AI-Muttaqi 
(940-44) had a Christian vizirp* as did one of the Buwayhtds.^ 
Al-Mii^tadid (892-902) had a Christian as head of the war 
office.* Such Christian high officials received the unual marks of 
honour, for we find certain Moslems objecting to kissing their 
hands. .Most of the pf^sonaJ physicians of the caliphs^ as will be 
remembered^ were members of the Nestorian church h A recently 
published charter of protection granted to the Nestorians in 1138 
by al-Muktafi “ throws fresh light on the cordial relations between 
official Islam and official Chrislianity m that period. 

The Christian subjects of the ^Abbasid caliphs belonged for Xi**- 
the most part to the two Syrian churches considered heterodox 
and Commonly called Jacobite and Nestorian^ with the Nes- 
torJans predominant in al-'Iraq, The Kestorian patriarch or 
catholicos (corrupted into Ar. had the right 

of residence in Baghdadp a privilege which the Jacobites had 
always sought in vain. Round the patriarchate stykd DajT al- 
Rum* (the monastery of the Romans^ i.e. Christians) there grew 
in Baghdad a Christian quarter called Dar (abode of) ah Rum. 
Under the catholicos' jurisdiction there flourished seven inctro- 
politans, including those of al-Basrah, abMawsil and Na^tbin 
(Nisibis)p each vrith two or three bbhops under him. The pandarch- 
elect received his investiture from the caliph^ by whom he was 
recognized as the official head of all Christians in ihe empire. 

In 912-13 the catholicos succeeded in making the caliph prevent 
the Jacobite patriarch, whose seat was Antioch, from transferring 
his residence to Baghdad.' The main political charge against 
the Jacobites was that they sympathized with the Byzantines. 

But the Jacobites had a monasiery in Baghdad® and a metro- 

’ ViViiijt, ilp |r. 

’ jVI-Tttniikiii^ a^-SAiddoA (CoirtK, 1904). ¥ot. ii+ p. 149. 

* ibn^Hirfm tli# Buirayhid Tixir. Sn Miiko^ttyfap ToJarr'A a/- 

cd. MfLEgoliouthp voL it (OuTo jLDd Oxfetd, 1915)j 40^p 41Z. 

* $ 3 .bi% p, 95, 

* A. MLngikmi in fyfismdi wai. to (1:936)^ pp- 

* VS.qQl, BM/dJMf, vdI. ii« p. ^2. 

^ On lh£ MocophyHte And Jicohatc patriiiJTlu hc Asicmani , 

eWffw/o/w, vofl. U (Ramp, 1721). 

■ V&qdt, vol. n, p. i, iS. 
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politan seat in Taknl^ not far from itie capitaL [n all, Yaqut^ 
lists half a dozen monasteries in east Baghdad, apart from those 
on the west side. 

The Copts of Kgyptp as we have noted before, belonged to the 
Jacobite communion. The Nubian church was likewise Jacobite 
and acknowledged the primacy of the patriarch of Alexandria. 
Along the narrow coast west of Egyptp Christianity had a 
following among the Berberst but the majority of the inland 
popuLaiion had their local euhs corresponding to their tribal 
divisions. 

One of the most remarkable features of Chrbtianity under the 
caliphs was its possession of enough vitality to make it an 
aggressive church, sending its missionaries as far as India and 
China. AUNadlm^ reports an interesting interv^iew w'hich he 
himself held with one such missionary returned from China, 
w^hom he met In the Christian quarter* of Baghdad. The famous 
stela at Sian Fu, China, erected in 781 to commemorate the 
names and labours of sixty-seven Nestorian missionaries,* 
together w'lth the affiliation of the Christian church in IndJa^ 
that of the ^'Christians of St. Thomas” in Malabar on the south¬ 
west coast, with the patriarchate in Baghdadj bear witness to 
the evangelistic zeal of the East Syrian Church under the Mos¬ 
lems. It is also recognized that the existing characters of Mongol 
and Manchu are lineal descendants of the original Uighurian 
forms* which were certainly derived from the Syriac alphabet as 
used by the Ncstorians. 

As one of the '^protected” peoples the Jews fared on the whole 
even better than the Christians» and that in spite of se^'efal 
unfavourable references in the Korarip* They were fewer and did 
not therefore present such a problem. In 585 abMaqdisi^ found 
most of the money-changera and bankers in Syria to be Jews^ 
and most of the clerks and physicians Chrbtians. Under several 
caliphs, particularly al-Mu"tadid (892-902), vre read of more 
than one Jevr in the capital and the provinces assuming respon¬ 
sible state positions. In Baghdad itself the Jews maintained a 

^ Ij nilcr ^1^^. * p, ^5, 

* wibich KlQg^l, the editar^ in hb ncteft •erroofoujilr ntakci Con- 

* CoiiJLilt 1‘. Y, j^ki. atnf in Cki^n tTokfa. 
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good-sized colony^ which continued to flourish until the fall of the 
city, Benjamin of Tudela,* who visited the colony about M69, 
found it in possession often rabbinical schools and twenty^three* 
synagogues; the principal one, adorned with variegated marble^ 
was richly ornamented with gold and silver. Benjamin depicts 
in glow^ing colours the high esteem in which the head of the 
Babylonian Jew^s was held as a descendant of David and 
head of the community (Aram. risA ga/uii&t prince of cap- 
tivjty^ or exilarch)p in fact as chief of aU Jews owing allegiance 
to the Baghdad caliphate. Just as the catholicos exercised a 
certain measure of jurisdiction over all Christians in the empire^ 
so did the exilarch over his co-religionists. The ^'prince of cap* 
livity" seems to have lived in afHuencc and owned gardenSi 
houses and rich plantations^ On his wray to an audience with 
the caliph he appeared dressed in embroidered silk, w'ort a 
white turban gleaming wdth gems and w'as accompanied by 
a retinue of horsemen. Ahead of him marched a herald 
calling out; **Make way before our lord the son of David!" 

The MandeansT* the genuine Fabians* of Arabic WTiters^ were ¥ 
a JudaeO'CKristian sect who also called themselves A^as^raii 
the Nasoreans^ the observants) of St. John, and 
therefore became erroneously known to the modem, tvorld a$ the 
Christians of St. John (the Baptist). The Mandeans practised 
the rite of baptism after birth, before marriage and on various 
other occasions. They inhabited the lower plains of Babyloniap and 
as a sect they go back to the first century- after Christ. Palestine 
waa perhaps the original home of this and other baptist com- 
munitics. Their language^ Mandalc, is a dialect of Aramaic 
and its script bears dose resemblance to the Nabataean and 
Palmyrene. Mentioned thrice in the Koranj these Babylonian 
S&biarts acquired a dhlmmi status and W'ere classified by 

^ VaH^^lp vol. iv, p. [ 045 ' 

" Tk£ /iivfrisjy ff/If b/ Tmdf/a, lir. -iind cd. A. Aihcr, vcii. {{[.cndiim 
and Berixn, 1840), pp. iPO-toj. 

* OihET unv^llm the immW only thrtv, vkldi ii more 

crwJiljlc. 

* Some of the Dai^hdid well hAvc bcfiD th« dc5wi¥diLnEi of thtilw 

ramed into Fsilp by NEbufh^iHfrur in 557 and 586 S.C. 

* Thift ]3 dcrivvfd frum Ammiuc td ktbow; lb? l^cl KHa Gnostii:. 

* At. or from Mstodaic {Aram.) immcrfcr; 
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Mgslem^ as a "protected** sect. According to th* Fi/irisi^ th^y 
included the (those who wash lhemselvos)i who 

occiipfiiird the marshes of lower a|-‘lraqK The community still 
survives to the number of hve thousand in the swampy lands 
near al-Ba-^ah» Living in the neighboorhocjd of rivers is necessi¬ 
tated by the fact that immersion in flowing water is an essentia^ 
and certainly the most characterisiicj feature of their religious 
practice. In modern Baghdad the S^bians are represented by 
the so-calkd 'Amarah sitversmithsi makers of the nnnd' ^ \rork- 
Quite distinct from these Babylonian S^bians were the 
pscudo-^abiatis of Idarran.® Arab ^mter^ confuse the two. The 
narran Sabians were in reality star-worshippers who under the 
Moslems adopted the name "Fabians'* to secure the advantages 
of toleration accorded by the Koran. This name has stuck to 
them ever sinccp and the curious sect continued to flourish close 
to the headquarters of the caliphate until the middle of the 
thirteenth cenlury, when the Mongols destroyed their last 
temple. Undoubtedly the inlellectual merits and scientific 
services of some of its illustrious men helped to gain Moslem 
prolection.* Reference has already been made to Thabit ibn- 
Qurrah ai^d other great Uarranian astronomers. Thahii's son 
SinSn was forced by the Caliph abQahir to embrace Islam.® 
Among other Sabiau luminaries were abu-Ishaq ibn-Hili! al- 
Sabi\ sccrelary of both al-Mutl' (946-74) and aUTa (974~90; 
aJ-Battinip lhe astronomer; ibn-Wahshn ah (fl, ca. 900)^ pseudo- 
author of the book on Nabataean agriculture; and possibly Jabir 
ibn-I layman, the alchentist. The last three professed Islam.* 

The Zoroastrians (Afnjus), mentioned onl^' once in the Koran 
(22: ly), could not have been included among the Sedptufarics 
in Muhammad’s mind. Bui in the b^dith and by Moslem legists 
they are treated as such; the term '^^abians" was interpreted to 
cover them. Practical politics and expediency^ as we learned 
before^ made it necessary that the dhimmi status be accorded 
such a large body of population as that which occupied Iran. 
After the conquest Zofoastriamsmi^ which was the state religion 1 

* 1 *. J4O1 I- vol. ii, p. ] (j. * Frotn Pm. 

» Stiu\'kti, Tpl. iv, pp. 01-71, ileixittJi a vcctlan t.j thrm. 

*■ FtAriit, p. 1 ‘^if U 11. 

* fhd. p. 3a2, quoted by Ibn-aU".UiJiyl»'iih,vnl. i, pp, iiQ-si. 
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eonlinued to exist and its firc-lemples remained standing not 
only in all the Iranian provinces but in al-^lraq, India and places 
east of Persia." The Zoroastrians in India are still represented by 
the Parsis^* whose ancestors emigrated from Persia early in the 
eighth century* Zoroastrianism yielded a number of distinguished 
converts to Islami the earliest among whom was ibn'abMuqafTa^ 

Certain phases of early Islamic theologj' were either a reaction 
against dualism or an imitation of its attitudes. 

'I'he Manichaeans, at first mistaken by the Moslems for Chris¬ 
tians or ZoroastrianSj obtained later the status of a tolerated com¬ 
munity. The Persian Maui (f A.D- 275 or 274) and liL^ teaching 
seem to have held a special fascination for the followers of 
Muhammadp for we see that both al-Mahdi and al-Hadi issued 
strict measures against the tendency in that direction* Even the 
last UmaiTf'ad caliph, whose tutor was put to death as a 
was suspected of Maniehacisni.^ In 7S0 al-Mahdi crucified a 
number of crypto-Manichaeans in AleppOj* and during the last 
tTrVo years of his reign jnstituled an inquisition against them in 
Baghdad.^ Al-Hadi continued the persecution begun by his 
predecessor.* At-Rashid likewise appointed a special officer to 
Conduct an inquisition against such dualists^ Hut many Mani- 
chaeans and even communistic Mazda kites* seem to have sur¬ 
vived. And although the Koran ^ entitles idol worshippers to no 
consideration* practical Islam connived at minor communities 
in Northern Africa and Central Asia which were too insignifi¬ 
cant to attract public attention^ and found it impossible to 
extenninate paganism in India. 

The so-c 3 dled "Moslem conquests" which were effected 
mainly under the orthodox caliphs were in reality, as noted ^*’*^^*“ 

^ ^ * TWfl el liiB 

* vftt. iVj p. S6. empLpe 

* Nfiinir derived fiturt Pafs (Firsi), modem Fdrii. Sec nbo-ve, ji, 157^ n. 2* 

^ pp. J37'S. Eofh Amb dppISnl the lem (from 

idir^fF) ^ nny M oiiem w(ki»e pnrtwk of the do^iiialic Cdficepticni qf 

ri*e Ferdafd in general end the AliiiLi idmcaat in pArtitulix. In Ulcr OiaRc rrW/^ 
came to Hieaii any pciEon wi[h liberal views, a free-ltdhkcr. Cf. E. G, HfOWne, A 
lilrr^rry //itfffry e //Vrjiflp ml. i (New York, 1^), pp. 159'to. Cf. abaw., p. 84, 
n. 9. 

* Tnbaii, to|, iii, p, 499. * pp, 519 a** pp, 545 51. 

^ Arabic »Lircc 4 iiicludmg AAm/* pp, 337 Skahnutaiil, pp, iE& 

Va'qiltsf, vd. i, pp, arc am&ng the M&A and best we hsve on MnaicJucum. 

Fqr a modem treuEment consLilt A. V. Wnhams jarkfton, J^firarjrAfs in Afa^Moei^m 
(Now Varkp l^p). 

* Sre TnUtri. vol. i, pp. SS 5 ' 6 * S97: ShahTutiliil, pp, Broimr, 
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beforcp the inquest of Arab amis and Arab natiotiab- They 
netted the military and political subjugation of Persiap the 
Fertile Crescent and north-easif^m Africa^ During the first 
century of ^Ahbasid rule the conquests entered upon their 
second stage^ the idctory of Islam as a religion. It was in the 
course of this stage that the hulk of the population of the empire 
was converted to the new religion- Many conversions w^erOp to be 
sure, coneurreni with the early military' conquests^ but such a 
country as Syria continued to present the aspect of a Christian 
land throughout the w^hole Umayyad periodr The situation noWp 
howevetp began perceptibly to change. The intolerant legislation 
of ahRashTd and aUMutaw^akkil undoubtedly contributed its 
quota of fresh converts. Cases of individual and collective 
forcible conversion added to their numbers; fiv'c thousand of 
the Christian banu-Tanukh whom al-Mahdl saw near Aleppo 
responded to his orders and embraced Islam.* But the process of 
conversion in its normal working was more gradual and peace¬ 
ful^ though also inescapable. Self-interest dictated it. To e^c^pe 
the pajiment of the. humiliating tribute and other disabilities, to 
secure social prestige or political influencet to enjoy a larger 
measure of freedom and security, these were the strong motives 
in operation- 

Persia remained unconverted to Islam until w ell into the third 
century after Sts inclusion tn the Arab empire. It counts among 
its population today some 9000 Zoroastrians. The population of 
northern al-"Iraq early in the tenth century was still, in the 
opinion of ibn-aTFaqih,^ "Moslem in name but Christian in 
character**. Mt^ Lebanon has maintained until the present day 
a Christian majority. Egypt, which had embraced Christianily 
but very lightly in fourth century, proved one of the easiest 
countries to Islamir^e. Its Copts today form but a small minority- 
The Nubian kingdom^ which had been Christianized in the 
middle of the sixth century^ was still Christian in the twelfth 
century" and even in the latter part of the fourteenth.^ The 
conversion to Islam of the Berbers and North Africans, w^bose 

*■ Ibn^al-'tbn^ CkrtmU^fr tjd, pind Cr. P. Bniiu mui G. G. Kinfh 

CLdpide, 1709), wol.il (reitt), p. i33 = TmLi, pp, 134.5, 
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* At-ldrUj, al-Afi^Ari^^cd. ami tr. R. J>ei;yiAha M. J. dfi Ootje ['t,<ydeii 
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churchH as we h^ve before noted, had produced several lllu^tnoo^ 
champions of Christian orthodoxy» was begun with no marked 
success by *Uqbah after the founding of al-Qayrawan in 670 as 
a permanent base of military operation and centre of Islamic 
induence. It was carried out in the following century according 
to a new plan of enlisting the Berbers in the Moslem army and 
thus tvinning them over the new prospects of booty. The 
Berbers formed the nucleus of the anned forces v^hich compleled 
the conquest of West Africa and effected the subjugation of 
Spain. But even in their case we find three centuries after the 
Arab conquest some forty bishoprics left^ of the church which 
once comprised five hundred. Here the final triumph of Islam 
was not achieved till the rw'elfth cenru^)^ though certain Kabyls 
(from Ar. tribes) of Algeria had the Andalusian Moors, 

driven out after the fall of Granada in I492> to thank for their 
conversion* 

The third stage in the series of conquests was the linguistic Tlw 
one: the vietorj’' of the Arabic tongue over the native languages 
of the subjugated peoples. This was the latest and sioivest. It 
W'as in this field of struggle that the subject races presented the 
greatest measure of resistance. They proved, as is often, the case, 
more ready to give up their political and even religious loyalties 
than their linguistic ones. The complete victory of Arabic as the 
language of common usage w'as not assured until the latter part 
of the "Abbasid period. In Persia Arabic became for some time 
after the military conquest the language of learning and societyp 
but it never succeeded in displacing permanently the Iranian 
speech. In ab^Iraq and Syria the transition from one Semitic 
tongue, the Aramaic, to another, the Arabic, was of course 
easier. In the out-of-the-way places^ however, such as the 
Lebanons w'ith their preponderant Christian population, the 
native Syriac put up a desperate fight and has lingered until 
modem times* Indeed Syriac is still spoken 10 Ma'JuJa and two 
other villages in AnlULebanon. With its disappearance Aramaic 
has left in the colloquial Arabic unmistakable traces noticeable 
in vocabulary, accent and grammatical structure.* 

Arabic as the language of learning, it should be noted, won 

pp, Arnold, pp. 130 
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Its dsy before Arabic as the vernscuiar. In the preceding chapter 
we have seen how fresh streams of thought from Byzantium, 
Persia and India resulted in a new concentration of culture in 
the Soo's in Baghdad, aUBasrah and al'Kufah, comparable 
only to that of Alexandria in earlier times, and rendered Arabic, 
never used before for scientific purposes, the vehicle of the 
Moslem civilization. We shall now proceed to*trace that cultural 
movement. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SCIEIVTIFIC AND LITERARY PROGRESS 


The epoch of translation 7 S^® 5 ^)+ ^iiscusseo ip a previous 
chapter (XXIV)^ was falJowcTd by one of creative activity; for 
the Arabs not only assimilated the ancient lore of Persia and the 
classical heritage of Greece but adapted both to their own 
peculiar needs and ways of thinking. In medicine and philosophy 
their independent work was less conspicuous than in alchemy^ 
aslronomyp mathematics and gfeography. In law, theology, 
philology and iingubdes as Arabs and Moslems they carried on 
original thinking and research. Their translations, transmuted 
in no small degree by the Arab mind during the course of several 
centuriesp were transmlttedp together with many new contribu- 
tionSp to Europe through Syria, Spain and Sicily and laid the 
basb of that canon of knowledge which dominated medieval 
European thought. And transmission^ from the standpoint of 
the history of culturcp is no less essential than originationp for 
had the researches of AristotJen Galen and Ptolemy been lost to 
postcrit)^ the world would have been as poor as if they had never 
been produced. 

The line of demarcation bet^-^een translated and original work 
15 not always dearly drawn. Many of the translators were also 
contributors. Such was the case with Yuhanna ibn-Masawayh 
( 777 -&S 7 ) arid dunayn ibndshaq (809-75). The former, a 
Christian physician and pupil of Jibril ibn-BakhtT3hu\ failing 
to obtain humiin subjects for dissection, a practice which was 
never encouraged by Islam, had recourse to apes, one of which 
came from Nubia in 856 as a present to al-Mu'tasim.* Under 
these conditions little progress was made in the science of 
anatomyp except possibly in. studying the anatomicaJ structure 
of the eye. The prevalerLCe of eye diseases in the sunny climate 
of ab^lraq and other Moslem lands concentrated early medical 
attention on this subject. From the pen of ibn-MSsawayh we 
* tbn-alii’UtMylit'al), vdI. i, p, 17S. 
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have the eldest s^^stematic treatl&e on ophthalmology extant in 
Arabic*^ A book entitled al-'As/ir A/afd/df Ji (the ten 

treatises on the eye) and ascribed to his pupil Hunayn ibn-Ishaq 
has recently been published with an English brarLslalJon ^ as the 
earliest existing text-book of ophthaJmoIogy, 

Arab interest in the curative scieticre found expression in the 
Prophetic tradition that made science twofold; theology and 
medicine The physician was at the same time metaphysician^ 
philosopher and sage, and the title /laitm was indifferently 
applied to him in all these capacities. The case of the Nestorian 
JibrfJ ibn^Bakhtlshti* (f cd. who was court physician of 
abRashTd^ al-Ma'mun and the Barmakids and ts said to have 
amassed a fortune of 8a,Boo,OOo dirhams/ shows that the medlcaJ 
profession w'as a paying one. As private physician of al-RashTd 
Jtbrfl received, w^e are told, ioq,ooo dirhams for bleeding the 
caliph twice a year and an equal sum for administering a semi¬ 
annual purgative draught. The Bakhllshu' family produced six 
or seven generations of distinguished physicians, the last of 
whom flourished in the second half of the eleventh century. 

In the curative use of drugs some remarkable advances were 
made at this time by the Arabs. It W'as they who established the 
first apothecary shops, founded the earliest school of pharmacy 
and produced the first pharmacopoeia. Several pharmacological 
treatises w'ere composed, beginning with those of the world * 
famed Jabir ibn-ljayyan^ the father of Arabic alchemy, who 
flourished about 776. As early as the days of al-Ma*mun and 
al-Mu^ta^im pharmacists had to pass some kind of examina¬ 
tion.* Like druggists^ physicians also were required to submit to 
a lest. Following a case of malpractice Stnau ibn-Thabit ibn- 
Qurrah was ordered by al-Muqtadir in 9JI to examine all 
practising physicians and grant certificates (sing. tjd£4i^) only to 
those who satisfied him. Over eight hundred and sixty such men 
in Baghdad passed the le^t and the capital rid itself of its quacks/ 
On the orders of al-Muqtadir"s virtuous viiir 'Ali jhn-Tsa, 
Sinan organized a staff of physicians W'ho ivould go from place to 

^ #/ V<| PP (llw d£»rd!cr af th^f eye), S.; one copy Li in T»ymar Pinhft'* 

tkheaiyp Cttlto, jmothrf in Letiin^d, 
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place carry irtg amd adnninUlerin^ relief to ail mg people^ 

Other physicians made daily visits tojaiJs,* Such facts show an 
inlclligent interest in public hygiene unknown to the rest of the 
world at that time. In his efforts to raise the scientific standard 
of the medical profession a.nd in his efficient administration of 
the Baghdad hospital lay SinSn'$ chief title to fame. This 
hospital, the ftrst in Islam, was created by Harun al-Rashid at 
the beginning of the ninth century, following the Persian model, 
as the Arabic name indicates. Not long afterwards 

other hospitals to the number of thirty-four grew up throughout 
the Moslem world. Cairo saw its first hospital under ibn- 
Tulun* about 872, an institution which survived until the 
fifteenth century. Travelling clinics made their appearance in 
the eleventh century* Moslem hospitals had special wards for 
women and each had its own dispensary. Some were equipped 
with medical libraries and offered courses in medicine. 

The most notable medical authors who followed the epoch of 'au 
the great translators were Persian in nationality but Arab in *J"^*^*'* 
language: ^Ali al-Tabaiip al-RaKi^ *^Ali ibn-ab*Abbas al-Majusi 
and ibn-Sina. The portraits of two of these, al-Razi and ibn-Sina, 
adorn the great hall of the School of Medicine at the University 
of Paris* 

"Ali ibn-Sahl Rahban al-Tabari, who flourished in the middle 
of the ninth century, was originally a Christian from TabaHstan, 
he tells us in his Ki/di and as his father's name 

indicates,* In the reign of al-Mutawakkil he turned Moslem and 
becarne a physician to the caliph himself, under whom he 
produced in S50 hb Firdaws (paradise of wisdom), 

one of the oldest Arabic compendiums of medicine. This vrork 
irtcludes to some extent philosophy and astronomy and is based 
on Greek and Hindu sources^ After ^Ali the distinguished 
theologian-philosopher and physician aJ-Raxi flourished. 

Abu-Bake Muhammad ibn-Zakariyl' abRazi (Rhazes, 865 -aj kiii 
925)^ so called after the place of hb birthn al-Rayy, not far from 
Tihran, the capital of modern Persia, was probably ^fthe greatest 

^ fba^B,ht-U^ybi'aht Vfil. L QifPr PP' I93'4- 

" ddt , fiUcfi of. * [ ba^ pE. lt , p. g*!, 

* Fp. I24-53V p. 147^ JilsD p. 296; c^f. ibn^Kti^likiin, 
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and mo&l original of all the Muslim physicians^ and one of the 
most prolihc as an author^*.^ In selecting a new site for the great 
hospital ~ at Baghdad, of which he was chief physician^ he is said 
to have hung up shreds of meat in different places, choosing the 
spot where they showed the least signs of putrefactionK* He is 
also considered the inventor of the seton in surgery» The J'lArj'st* 
lists one hundred and thirteen major and twenty-eight minor 
Works by a]-Rizi, of w'hich twelve deal with alchemy. One of his 
principal works on alchemy^ the Kifdi irl-Asrdr (the book of 
secrets) > after having passed through numerous editorial hands 
w'as rendered into Latin by the eminent translator Gerard of 
Cremona (t 1187) and became a chief source of chemicaJ know¬ 
ledge until superseded in the fourteenth centuty by Jabir^S 
(Geber's) works. Lnder the title ipwtidus ef forp&rtSuj it 
was quoted by Roger Bacon. While still in Persia al-RaKi wTote 
for Mansur ibn-Ishaq al-Samani of Sijistan a monumental vrork in 
ten volumes, named after his patron KiMd ai-MaN^uri\ of which 
a Latin translation A/maftsoris) was first published in 

Milan in the eighties of the fifteenth century. Parts of it have 
been recently done into French and German. Of his monographs 
one of the best known is a treatise on smallpox and measles 
(flA/wi/irri the earliest of its kind and rightly con¬ 

sidered an ornament to the medical literature of the Arabs. In it 
w^e find the first clinical account of smallpox.* 

Translated into Latin in Veniee (1565) and later into several 
modern languages, Uiis treatise served to establish al-Radi's 
reputatjon as one of the keenest original thinkers and greatest 
clinicians not only of Islam but of the Middle Ages. His most 
important tvorfc, however, was a/-mw£ (the comprehensive 
book)^ first translated into Latin under the auspices of Chari® I 
of Anjou by the Sicilian JeAvish physician Faraj bcn-Salim in 
J 279 ’ Under the title Cofjhwns it was repeatedly printed from 
[4S6 onwards, a fifth edition appearing in Venice in 1542- As 
the name indicates, this book w-as meant to be encyclopaedic in 
its range of medical information. It sums up the knowledge the 
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Arabs possessed at that tiine of Greek, Persian and Hindu medi¬ 
cine and adds some fresh contributions. Printed when printing 
was still in its infancy, these medical works of al-R^zi exercised 
for centuries a remarkable influence over the minds of the Latin 
West. 

^ 4 li ibn-aU'Abbas {Haly Abbas > t 904 ) 1 originally a Zoroas- 
trian as his last name* ahMajusi (the Magian), indicates* dis¬ 
tinguished himself as the author otai-Xiid^ al-MaJiki (the royal 
bookj LiA^r which he composed for the great Buwayhid 

^Adud-al-Dawlah Fanna Khusraw^ who reigned 949h-S3.’ This 
work, also called Kd?m 7 ^r/-jT/Wfy-tTJfr, a "noble the¬ 

saurus comprehending the science and practice of Medicine^ 
was more concise than and was diligently studied until 

superseded by ibn-Sina"s ai-Qdnun. The best parts of ai-Ma/rJ^i 
are dc\^oted to dietetics and materia medica. Among its original 
contributions are a rudimentary conception of the capillary' 
system and a proof that in the act of parturillon the child does 
not come out by itself but is pushed out by the muscular con¬ 
tractions of the womb. 

The most illustrious name in Arabic medical annals after iba- 
al-Raai^s is that of ibn-Slna (Latin Avicenna^ through Heb, 
Aven Sin a, 980-1037)1 called by the Arabs a/^sAayJ^k a/-rats, 
“the sheikh and prince” (of the learned).^ AI-RSki was more of 
a physician than ibn-Smaj but ibn-Sina was more of a philo¬ 
sopher. In this physjcjanj philosopher, philologist and poet Arab 
science culminates and bp one might say, incarnated. 

Abu-^AIi al-Husayn, to use his first namci was the son of an 
Isma^ili^ 'Abdullah* Born near Bukhara, he spent all his life in 
the eastern part of the Moslem world and was buried in Hama- 
dhaoj where hLs grave is still shown. As a young man he had the 
good fortune to cure the Samanid sultan of Bukhara, Nub 
ibn-Mansur (reigned 976-^7), and was therefore given the privi¬ 
lege of using the rultr^s remarkable library* Endowed with 
extraordinary^ powers of absorbing and retaining knowledge, 
this Moslem Persian scholar devoured the contents of the royal 
library' and at the early age of twenty-one was in a position to 
embark on his career of writing. This included the systemalizing 
^ Ibn-Abi-U4ayl»'B.h, voJ. L pp. 136-7^ Qifp, p. 132. 

‘ Qiffii P- 231. For a cotnplcie enpy dated 5SS (a.D. 1190} sec J litd, Farii and 
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of the knowledge of his time. AI-Qifd^ lists only twenty-oiie 
major and twenty-four minor works of ibn-Sina; other titles 
STiVell the total to ninety-nine, dealing with philosophy, medkinej 
geometry, astronomy, theology, philology and art- Of these his 
bcst-knoTvn poelieal production is a lengthy ode describing "the 
descent of the soul into the body from the higher sphere" and is 
still memorized by young students in the Arabic East. Among 
his setenLihe vrorks the leading two are the ai-Skt/a 

(book of healing)j a philosophical encydopsedia based upon the 
Aristotelian tradition as modified by Neo-Platonic influences 
and Moslem theology, and hm af-TVW, which represents 

the final codification gf Greco-Arabic medical thought. The 
.Arabic text of the Qdnun was published in Rome in 1593 and 
was therefore one of the earliest Arabic books to see print,^ 
Translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth 
century, this Cancm, with its encyclopaedic contents, its system¬ 
atic arrangement and philosophic plan, soon worked its w^ay 
into a position of pre-eminence in the medical literature of the 
age, displadng the works of Galen, aJ-Raxi and al-Majilsi and 
becoming the text-book for medical education in the schools of 
Europe. In the last thirty years of the fifteenth century it passed 
through fifteen Latin editions and one Hebrew, In recent years 
a partial translation into English ivas made.* The book dis- 
tingubhes mediastinitis from pleurisy and recognizes the 
contagious nature of phthisis and the spreading of diseases by 
w'ater and soil. It gb^es a scientific diagnosis of ankylostomiasis 
and attributes Ic to an intestinal worm* Its materia medica 
considers some seven hundred and sixty drugs. From the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuri^ this vcork served as the chief 
guide to medical science in the West and it is still in occasional 
use in the Moslem East. In the words of Dr. Osier * it has re¬ 
mained medical bible for a longer period than any other work'*- 
Among the lesser lights in the medical firmament mention 
may be made of ^Ali ibu-'Isa Qesu Haly), the most famous 

* R 418. Cf. ibn^fiy'Ufaybi'ah, toI. n, pp i8t»- ibn toI. 1, pp. 1J3-4; 
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oculist (iakJidr) of the Arabs. ^Ali, a Christian^ flourished in 
Baghdad in the first half of the eleventh century, a century and 
a half after the court physician of ai-Mu^tamidp whose name* 

^Isa ibn-"Ali,* is often confused with his. Of the thirty-two 
medieval Arabic works on ophthalmoiogy his TadMirat aU 
fa note for oculists), which has sundvcd in its com¬ 
plete and originaJ form, is one of the oldest and worthiest. Only 
the two treatises by ibn-Mlsawayh and tJunayn ibn-Isb^q 
antedate it. The TadMtraA carefully describe one hundred and 
thirty eye diseases. It was done once into Hebrew and twice into 
Latin and Is still in use in the East. 

Another physician of the second class was ibn-Jazlah (Ben- 
fjesla, Byngezla* f iioo), originally a Christiant* who wTOle a 
medical synopsis entitled Taqwfm ai-A&ddn Ji TadAir ai-Imdn 
(tables of the body with regard to the physical management of 
man) modelled on the Tufunm by another Christian 

physician* ibn-Bu;l^^/ died in Antioch about io6j. In a 
Ta^wim diseases are aiTangcd as are the stars in astronomical 
tables. Ibn-Jazlah's work was translated into Latin at Strassburg 
in 1532. The last physician to be mentioned in this series is 
Ya'qub ibn-akhi-Hizam, the stable-master of al-Mu'tadid 
(892-^2), who composed a treatise on horsemanship (tf/- 
FtiriisfyaA wa-SAiydt aF/CAayf) which b the first Arabic work of 
its kind, it contains some rudiments of the veterinary art and has 
survived in a manuscript now preserved in the British Museum:® 

To the Arabs philosophy was a knowledge of the Phiiowpby 

true Cause of things as they really artp in so far as it is possible 
to ascertain them by human faculties. In essence their philosophy 
was Greek, modified by the thought of the conquered pisoples and 
by other Eastem influences,, adapted to the mental proclivities 
of Islam and expressed through the medium of Arabic. These 
Arabs believed Aristotle's W'orks to have represented a complete 
codification of Greek philofiophicaJ lore, as Galen's represented 
Greek medical lore. Greek philosophy and medicine meant then* 

* FiAriif^ p. 39;; ibn'ftbi^U^Tba^Ah, i, p. lOj. 

■ lkfn^ab|-tJ|ayb'^* t« 1. ii p. ^47. TnitAUtcVlp nut frt*m the arigiciil Arabic, by 
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of course, all that the West possessed. A$ Moslems the Arabs 
believed that the I^oran and Islamic thcolo|^^ were the surnma^ 
tion of religious law and experience. Their original contribution^ 
thertforep was made in the borderland bettvecn philosophy and 
religion on one hand and phiJosophy and medicine on the other. 
In course of time Arab authors came to appJy the vvord/ald^i/aA 
or Atikama* (philosophers or sages) to those philosophers among 
them whose speculations were not limited by religionj reserv¬ 
ing the term or ^AI (spqech^makerSj 

dialecticians) for those whose system was conditioned by sub¬ 
ordination to revealed religion. The mataAai/iffiUHf who corre¬ 
sponded to the scholastic writers of Christian Europe, set forth 
their theories in the form of propositions and were therefore 
called by that title. Kaldm came slowly to mean theology and 
mutaia/Iim became a synonym for theologian, AI-Ghazalli was 
primarily a theologian and will be dealt with later. The greatest 
n^es in the field of early Arab philosophy were those of al- 
Kindjp al-Farabi and ibn-STna. 

AhKindi, abu-Yusuf Ya'qQb ibn-Ishaq, was born in al-Kufah 
atwut the middle of the ninth century and flourished in Baghdad. 
His pure Arabian descent earned him the title *'the philosopher 
of the Arabs ^ and indeed he ^vas the first and last example of 
an Aristotelian student in the Eastern caliphate who sprang 
from Arabian stock. Eclectic in his s>^tem, al-Kindi endeavoured 
in ^eo-Platonic fashion to combine the views of Plato and 
Aristotle and regarded the Neo-Pythagorean mathematics as 
the basis of all science. Al-Kindi was more than a philosopher. 
He was astrologer, alchemist, optician and music theorist. No 
less than tw'o hundred and sixty^-fivc works arc ascribed to him, 
but most of them unhappily have been lost. His principal work 
on gwmctrical and physiological optics, based on the Optks of 
Euclid in Thcon's recension, was widely used in both East and 
\\ Mt until superseded by the greater work of ibn-al-Haytham. 
In its Latin translation, D£ it influenced Roger Bacon, 

Al-Kindi s three or four treatises on the theory of music arc the 
earliest extant works in Arabic showing the influence of Greek 
tvrilcts on that subject. In one of fhese treatises aUKindi describes 
rhythm as a constituent part of Arabic music. Measured 
song, or m<!nsural music, must therefore have been known to 
the Moslems centuries before it was introduced into Christian 
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Eurtjpc,^ Of al~Kindi"s writings more Kave survived Ln Latin 
translations, including those of Gerard of Cremona, than in the 
Arabic oHginaL 

The harmonication of Greek philosophy^ with Islam begun by Ai.F^tabi 
at-Kindi, an Arab, was continued by al-Farabi, a Turk, and com¬ 
pleted in the East by ibn-Slna, a Persian. 

Muhammad ibn-Muhaniniad ibn-Jarkhan abu-Nagr aU 
Farabi® (Alpharabius) was bom in Transoxiana, educated under 
a Christian physician and a Christian translator in Baghdad and 
Nourished as a Sufi at Aleppo in the brilliant court of Sayf-aJ- 
Dawlah al-HamdIni. He died at Damascus in 950 at the age of 
about eighty. His sj^siem of philosophy^ as revealed by hb several 
treatises on Plato and Aristotle^ was a syncretism of Platonism^ 
Arbtolelianisfn and Sufism and won him the enviable tide of 
'Hhe second teacher*' ai-ZAanf)^ after the great 

Stagirite. Besides a number of commentaries on Aristotle and 
other Greek philosophers^ al-Fsrabi composed various psycho¬ 
logical, political and metaphysical works, of w'hich thebest-know^n 
are the J^rsdi^i (epistle containing bezels of 

wisdom) and the ftisdJ&A fi Am A hi ai-Madinuk <ii-Fddii^h 
(epistle on the opinions of the people of the aupierior cityjp^ In 
the latter and in his ai-Siydsah aFMadantyah (political 

economy) j ah Farabi, inspired by Platons Hipjihitc ^nd Aristotle's 
Politics, presents his conception of a model city, which he con¬ 
ceives as a hierarchical organism analogous to the human 
body. 1 he sovereign 1 who corresponds to the hearty is served 
by functionaries who are themselves served by others still 
lower. In his ideal city the object of association is the happi¬ 
ness of its citizens, and the sovereign is perfect morally and 
intellectually. 

AI-Farabi‘s other writings reveal him as a fair physician and 
mathematician^ an occult scientist and an excellent musician. 

In fact he is considered the greatest of all Arabic music thcorislS^ 

Besides his treatment of music in tw'o of his compendium^ of the 
S^cienceSj he devotes three major works to the subject, of which 

* Set bcSiJw^ p. 6Qd. 
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tke leading is the Kit^S (the great book of 

music).^ !n the presence of bis patron Sayf-aUDawlah he is said 
to have been able to play his lute so as to cast hb hearers into a 
fit of laughter, draw tears from their eyes or set them all asleep, 
including even the doorkeepers.* Ancient chants attributed to 
him arc still sung by the Mawlawi dervishes. 

After al-Farabi it was ibn-Sina (t ro^y) who contributed the 
most important works in Arabic on the theory of music, fbn- 
Slna, already treated with the medteal men, was indebted to 
al-Farabi in his philosophical views^ !n the Judgment of ibn- 
KhalJikan* "*iio Moslem ever reached in the philosophical 
sciences the same rank as aJ-Farabi; and it was by the study of 
hb writings and by the imitation of hb style that ibn-Siria 
attained proficiency and rendered his own work so useful”. It 
WM tbn-Sma, however* who placed the sum-total of Greek 
wisdom, codified by his own ingenuity, at the dbposal of the 
educated Moslem world in an intelligible form. Through him 
the Greek system, particularly that of PhilOp was rendered 
capable of incorporation with Islam, 

amhroicKf middle of the fourth Moslem century (ca. 970) 

SiDcmiy there Hourished in, al-Ba$rah an interesting eclectic school of 
popular philosophy, with leanings toward Pythagorean specula¬ 
tions, known as Ikhwan al-Safa^ (the brediren of sincerity). The 
appellation b presumably taken from the sioiy of the ringdove 
m Kali/aA ttra-Dimnai in which it b related that a group of 
animats by acting as faithful friends (ijkAw&?t to one 

another escaped the snares of the hunter.* 

The Ikhwan, who had a branch in Baghdad* formed not only 
a philosophical but also a religio-political association with ultra^ 
Shi itCp probably Isma'ilitCp views and were opposed to the exbt- 
ing political order* which they evidently aimed to overthrow by 
undemiining the popular intellectiiaJ system and religious be¬ 
liefs. Hence arises the obscurity surrounding thtlr activities and 

ExtracU by J, P, N. L&ml uppcui^ in dtt Fijnimt 
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membership. A collection of their epistles, Rasa*£I^ arranged in 
encyclopedic fashion survives, bearing some obscure names as 
collaborators. The epistles number fifty-two and treat of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geography, musics ethics, philosophy, em¬ 
bodying the sum-total of knowledge that a cultured man of that 
age vfas supposed to acquire. The first fifty-one epistles lead up 
to the last, w^hich is a summation of all sciences. The language 
of the epistles shows that Arabic had by that time become an 
adequate instrument for expressing scientific thought in all its 
various aspects. Al-Ghazzlli w'as influenced by the Ikhwan's 
writings,^ and Rashid-at-Din Sinan ibn-Sulayman, the chief of 
the .Assassins in Syria^ used them diligently.^ When in Baghdad 
abu-al-^\la' al-Ma'arri, the great S^Tian poet-philosopher, 
attended the association’s Friday meetings.^ Abu-Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi (t 1023*), the famous M irtazilitc who with abR^ivandi 
(t^IS) ^nd al-Ma^arri (t (O57) formed the trinity of arch’^ 
heretics in Islam^* vras a pupil if not an active member of the 
fraternity. 

The scientific study of astronomy in Islam was begun, as we 
have already learned, under the influence of an Indian work, the 
StWd/idnfft(Ar. SindAind), brought to Baghdad ( 770 t translated mpiki 
hy Muhammad ihn-IbrShTm aJ-FazIri and used as a m£xlel 
by later scholars. Pahlawd tables (Jiik) compiled in the Sasanid 
period W'erc soon added in translated form Greek cle¬ 

ment s^ last in order of timOj w'ere first in importance- An early 
translation of Ptolemy's AhNUgesf was follow^cd by two superior 
ones: the one by al-Hajjaj ibn-Matar -completed in a,h, 212 
(827-3) and the other by yunajm ibn-Ishaq revised by Thabit 
ihn-Qurrah (f 901). Early in the ninth century the first regtdar 
observations (rasd) with fairly accurate instruments were made 
in Jundayslbur (south-west Persia). In connection with hb Bayt 
al-Hikmah. al-Ma"mun erected at Baghdad near the Sham- 
maslyah gate an astronomical observatoiy under the directorship 

^ DicEffid issaed i&tid hlilwIftlHj 9- grail pan of the htl />f> dfr 
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of a convmed Jew, Sind ibn-'Ali, and Yabya ibn-ahi-Mansur 
(t 830 or 831).* Here the caliph'!; astronomers "not only made 
systematic observation of the cci^tial movements, but also 
verified ivith remarkably precise results all the fundamental 
elements of the A/magesti the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
precession of the equinoxes, the length of the solar year, etc."® 
To this observatory al-Ma'mQn soon added another on Mt. 
Qasiyun outside of Damascus.® The equipment in those days 
consisted of quadrant, astrolabe, dial and globes. Ibrahim al- 
Fasiri (t ru. 777) WM the first Moslem to construct an astrolabe,* 
undoubtedly on the Greek model, as the Arabic name (asfur/s 6 '^ 
indicat^. One of the earliest Arabic treatises on this instrument 
was written by 'Ali ibn-'Isa aTAsturlabi {maker of astrolabes), 
who flourish«jd in Baghdad and Damascus before 830. 

AUMa'mun's astronomers performed one of the most delicate 
geodetic operations—the measuring of the length of a terrestrial 
degree. The object was to detenninc the si*e of the earth and its 
circumference on the assumption that the earth was round. The 
measurement, carried out on the plain of Sinjar north of the 
Euphrates and also near Palmyra, yielded gfif Arabic miles as 
the length of a degree of the meridian—a remarkably accurate 
result, exceeding the real length of the degree at that place by 
about 2877 feet.® This would make the circumference of the earth 
20,4™ miles and its diameter 6500. Among those who took part 
in this operation were the sons of Mflsa ibn-Shakir and perhaps 
a|-Khw 5 riami, whose tables (iij), revised two centuries later by 
the Spanish astronomer Maslamah al-Majrlti {f ca. 1007) and 
translated into Latin in iis6 by Adelard of Bath, became the 
baso for other works both in the East and the West. Such Arab 
astronomical tables replaced all their Greek and Indian pre¬ 
decessors and came to be used even in China. 

Another eminent astronomer of the period was ahu-al-'Abbas 
Ahmad* al-Farghani CAIfraganu$),of Farghanah in Transoxiana, 
who in 36 1 superintended for al-Mutawakkil the erection of a 
Nilomctcr at al-Fustat.' Al-Farghani’s principal work, iif-jl/W- 
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khil ila *Ilm Ha*yat al-AfidA} was done into Latin in 1135 by 
John of Seville and Gerard of Cremona^ and also into Hebrew. 
In Arabic it has sijndved under different titles,* 

besides the Ma'muni observatory, one was operated by the 
three sons of Mtisa ibn-Shaktr (850-70) in their bouse at Bagh¬ 
dad. The Buwayhid Sultan SharaLal-Dawlah (982^) instituted 
another in hb Baghdad palace^ where ^Abd-abRahman abSufi 
(f 98^)1 whose ai~K^wSkib itl^ Tkdbiiak (fixed stars) is a master¬ 
piece of observational astronomy. Ahmad abSaghani (f 990) 
and abu-abVVafa^ Ct997)* worked. In the court of another 
Buwayhid, Rukn-abDawkh (932-76) of abRayy, flourished 
abu-Ja far al-Lbazin of Khtiras^p^ who ascertained the obli¬ 
quity of the cclipidc and solved a problem in Archimedes which 
leads to a cubic equation. Other astronomers made a systematic 
study of the heavens in Shiran. Nayslbur and Samarqand. 

Betw^een S77 and gtS abu-^ Abdullah Mul;iamnnad ibn-Jibir 
al-Battini^ (A]batenius)i originally a Sabian from l;Jarran and 
unquestionably the greatest astronomer of his nationafity and 
time and one of the greatest in Islam, made his obser\^ations 
and studies in al-Raqqah. Al-Battani was an original research 
worker. He made several emendations to Ptolemy and rectified 
the calculations for the orbits of the moon and certain planets. 
He proved the possibility of annular eclipses of the sun and 
determined with greater accuracy the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the tropical year and of the seasons and the true 
and mean orbit of the sim.* 

At Ghaznah, Afghanistan, lived abu^abRaybaji Muhammad 
ibn-Ahmad al-Blrum ^ (973-104S), considered the most original 
and profound scholar Islam produced in the domain of natural 
science. Here this Arabic author of Persian origin^ who spoke 
Turkish and knew besides Persian Sanskrit, Hebrew and Syriac, 
produced in 1030 for his patron Nlas^Qd, son of the famous 
Maljimud, an account of the science of astronomy entitled al- 
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^ [bn'B.1ili‘lJyrpybi''fth, vnl. ii, pp. ibn-Hl-'thn, pp. 34^4-5, Itii sLimsunc k 

dfriv<<id fmm Dirilii (Pifn, fof ontidde). a iuburb of Khw&iizm, tbou^h ah AutOj^fApb 
^ li etimuxnpt tilJc-pAg« t«pn>dyccd ia ftlamK C'A/jfirr^. \a\, vL (1933), f;icinK 
p, ^pcllf "^At-BA7Tani^^ 
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Qdnf 7 n aZ-Mas^m/i ^ nZ-I-fay^ a A In the same year 

he composed a short catechism of geomelry, arithmctiCt astro¬ 
nomy and astrology entitled itf-Ta/Alm /i-j 4 ti*d'i 7 Sirtaat al- 
Tiinjhn. IIis first work was &i-Athdr ai-Bdqiyak ^an ai-Qtttun 
al-Khdiiyifh^^ dealing chiefly with the calendars and eras of 
ancient peoples^ In these works al-Biruni discusses intelligentiy 
the then debatable theory of the earth's rotation on its axis and 
makes accurate detennination of latitudes and longitudes. AI- 
Bfruni, who was a Shfitc with agnostic leanings, sojourned in 
India ^ and was charmed by Hindu philosophy. Among his 
scientific contributions are an explanation of the working of 
natural springs by the hydrostatic principle, the suggestion that 
the Indus valley must have been an ancient sea basin filled up 
with alluvium, and the description of several monstrosities, in¬ 
cluding w bat w e call Siamese twins.® 

Of the Saljuq sultans, jalii-ahDin Maliks hah patronized 
astronomical studies. He established in 467 (1074-5) al-Ra>y 
or at Napabur an observatory where there was introduced into 
the civil calendar an important reform based on an accurate 
determination of the length of the tropical year. To this task of 
reforming the old Persian calendar he called to his new' observ'a- 
toty the celebrated ^Umar al-Kbayyam.^ Bom between 1038 
and 104S at Naysibilrp where he died in 1123-4, ^Hmar is known 
to the world primarily as a Persian poct'^ and free-thinker; very 
few realize thatheivos a first-class mathematician and astronomer 
^ w'dli The researches of ahKhayyam and his coUaboralors 
resulted in the production of the calendar named after his patron 
riJik which is even more accurate than the 

Gregoriari calendar. The latter leads to an error of one day in 
3330 years* whereas al-Khayyam^s apparently leads to an error 
of one day in about 5000 j'eara. 

One year after he had destroyed Baghdad, Hulagu com¬ 
menced (1259) the construction near Lake Uimiyah of the great 

^ Ed. E Sackau iS^Bh (Loruloo, [$79). 

* S« Ml Acwjst A/j A-fi/-//*W, (kL E, (Loevdan, iSS?); tr, 

SdthaLi ([.iCrmLop, l&StL), i vqIa. (reprinted Loadon, tgio). 

'* Id A itill uii|nilitbEticd wo^k of hia Ihc tint rEfcmicc to tea iq other itum Chinm! 
occiirt; F. KxctikcFwin A/iFja// 4 ti idii (1915), p. 

^ Full Arahic name ahtt-ALFaEb "Gmar itmTbridilm oI-Khflyyaim (tli« tent- 
^kerj. On Mi life leie tJiflJ, pp- ^ 3 "-$^ Qarwjni, AlAdr^ p, 31#, 

^ Hif (quolTiiiiu), dtiDc fine uiEjd Enf^liib FiuGenid (LotidoUr 1 359)1 

kare Hii££ appraied ua Fxol^, GemaiH* Italiu]* Oacu^ and Arabic tranilaEion^. 
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Maraghah obs(?rv3iory, whnse first director was the tlltistriGUS 
Na?Ir-aUDin (f 1274), the la^l of "Abbasid astronosner- 

phitosophers, 'l"hc insiruments at this ohservator)’' were much 
admired and included an armillary sphere, a mural quadrant 
and a solstitial amril. In this observatory XasIr-aUDin compiEed 
new astronomical tables called ii/-I/-KAdni In honour of 

HulagUt the first Tl-Khan.^ The tables became popular through¬ 
out Asia, even in China. The foundations of this short-lived 
observatory are still extant. Close by it stood a libraryp also built 
by Hulagu, and said to have contained 400,000 volumes (?). 
Most of these books were pillaged by the Mongol armies from 
Syriap al-Traq and Persia, 

In astrolog^'^p a handmaid of astronomy, abu-Ma^shar (f 886), 
a native of Balkh hi KhurHsOn who flourished at Baghdad^ was 
the most distinguished figure.® He is the one most frequently 
cited as an authority in the Christian Middle Ages and under the 
name Albun^asar figured as a prophet in the iconography. Four 
of his works were translated Into Latin in the twelfth century by 
John of Seville and Adclard of Bath. Apart from his fantastic 
belief in astral Influence as the cause of the birth, events of life 
and death of everything, abu^Ma'shar communicated to Europe 
the laws of the tides, which in a treatise he explained on the 
basis of the relation to the moofi"^s rising and setting. 

Several of the Moslem works on astronomy were translated 
in course of time into Latin, especially in Spain, and exercised 
a determining Influence on the development of the science in 
Chris Han Europe. 

The same Hindu schofar who brought to the court of al- 
Man^ur the astronomical w*ork SinMhid b credited with having 
also introduced Hindu arithmetical lore with its numeral system 
(called in Arabic Ntmif) and the zero/ Al-FaEari’s translation of 

1 Ibn-fll-^'LbR, p. jflO; Riuhfd-iil-Din Kiixjl-Allah,/Jjwi' al-TandrfM, and tf. 

by' Qkutmn^ oa liiiiMr* dr Ai i (Paris, 1^36), PP^ 3=4 

(wberr the ttarric nCOin u Na^fr-al^Dfn), 

■ Sk below, p. 4SS, O. I. * Aiinjr/* p, 377; Lbn-Khnllikan, toI. i, pp. 19^^. 

G. Ordia in Jfufhtin iViw/ c»/ On^ftla/ Sfmdirr, vi , pp. no la 

the apprjUtLnte of the Anibie ajid tbc tefO rariy in the sevetith Christiaii 

centiity in indo-Chlhap tong before its appcanwn^e in Indiii proper. Both 
wl-uch lo Etigliah from an ItaJiaii form, ojkI ^"cipher", wtiich appeared in 
RagUlh about 2100 nrilctp come from At. ft/*', which b a tcmiLitioii of a 

Somkrit word meaning "Fmpty‘*\ Acconlinp; lo a Syriac MHirce citod by F. Knu 
m/tfurntf/aiTaf%ae„ 10,^)1. *Vi (1910), pp. 21 $ the immcralj lucre kfiflWJi 

to a Syrian at ihc mcmaslor^' of Qinnaaxin in 
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ihe Hindu works was thercfort? responsible for making the 
ntjmerals known to Islam. The tables of al-Khwarizmi and 
H^bash (f between 067 and 074) probably spread the 

use of thcTTi throughout the Arabic world. But the Arab mathe- 
maticians and astronomers were slow to adopt the ingenious 
tiindu invention. As late as the eleventh century we find abu- 
Bakr Muhammad al-Karaji (wrongly Karkhi, f between 1019 
and 1029) still writing out in his (the sufficient 

in arithmetic) all numbers in words* Others* following the old 
Semitic and Greek practice, used the letters of the alphabet, 
/tisdd Ahmad al-Nasawx ^ (f 1040}, whose *7/- 

fi ul-ffisdb at-Hindi (the convincer on Hindu calcula¬ 
tion) explains the division of fractions and the extraction of the 
square and cubic roots in an almost modem manner, used the 
Indian numerals as had at-Khwarizmi before him. 

This al - KhwSriznih® Muhammad ibn-Musa (78cHrrt. 850)* Ai- 
was the principal figure in the early history of Arabic mathe- 
matics. One of the greatest scientific minds of blam^ he influ¬ 
enced mathematical thought to a greater extent than any other 
medieval WTitcr. Apart from compilmg the oldest astronomical 
tables*® a]-Khvrariimi composed tliie oldest work on arithmetic* 
knovm onl^^ in a translation* and the oldest work on algebra. 
The last, f^udb ni-Jair (the calculation of 

integration and equation)* presented through over eight hundred 
examples* some of which w'cre anticipated by Nco-Babylonians, 
was his chief work^ but was lost in Arabic. Translated in iho 
tAvelfth centuty' into Latin by Gerard of Cremona, this work of al- 
Khwiirizmi w'as used until the sixteenth century as the principal 
mathematical text-book of European universities and served to 
introduce into Europe the science of algebra, and with it the 
name. ALKhw*arizmi*s works were also responsible for the intro¬ 
duction into the ^^'e3t of the Arabic numerals called algorisms 
after him.* Among later mathematicians influenced by ab 
Khwarizmi are *Umar al-Kha>7amj Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa 
(t after 1240) and Master Jacob of Florence* w^ho{se Italian treatise 

^ Fram Nan ati KKurifAh. 

* KhwILrLZEn^ whtre ht WU* bora, U moderti KhlVa, A CoUllLiy OCi the lower cOune 
ot the Amu Dsi,ryw t^ndent Oiuijl. Xaba/i*Val. iii, p. 15^4, calls him nt-Majusi, i.c. 
fhfl d«icra[]jiikt of A Miigvui. 

■ Cpiuuk Ft'Anit, p, 174, rupied bjr Qifii, p. CL ibLn-al-'Ilwi* p, 237, 

*■ ^*augiym"j in Cliaucer, A Tnaiisf am fke /^Jlr^/o^* pt. j, 1 7 anij | S, 
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on mathematics, dated 1307, contains, as docs one of Leonardo’s 
works, the six t)'pe5 of quadratic equations given by the Moslem 
mathematician. ALKhayySm’s algebra,’- which marks a con¬ 
siderable advance on that of al-Khw 3 .rizmi, contains geometric 
and algebraic solutions of equations of the second degree and an 
admirable elassjlication of equations. 

After materia medica, astronomy and mathematics the Arabs 
made their greatest scientific contribution in chemistry. In the 
study of chemistry and other physical sciences the Arabs intro¬ 
duced the objective experiment, a decided improvement over 
the hazy speculation of the Greeks, Accurate in the observation 
of phenomena and diligent in the accumulation of facts, the 
Arabs nevertheless found it di Hi cult to project proper hypo¬ 
theses- To draw truly scientific conclusions and elaborate a 
final system w'as the weakest point in their intellectual armour. 

The father of Arabic alchemy* wasjabiribn-y ajyan * (Geber), 
who flourished in al-Kufah about 77^, His name, after that of 
al-Raii (f 925), ts the greatest in the field of medieval chemical 
science. Legend makes the Umayyad prince Khalid ibn-Yazid 
ibn-Mu'awiyah (f 704) and the sixth imam, Ja'far al-Sidiq of 
ai-Madfnah (f 765), his teachers. Like his Egyptian and Greek 
forerunners Jabir acted on the assumption that base metaJs such 
as tin. lead, iron and copper could be transmuted into gold or 
silver by means of a mysterious substance, to the search for 
which he devoted his energy. He more dearly recognized and 
stated the importance of experimentation than any other early 
alchemist and made nolcw'orthy advance in both the theory and 
practice of chemistry. Some two centuries after his death, as a 
street was being rebuilt in al-Kufah, his laboratory was found 
and in it a mortar and a large piece of gold were unearthed. 
Western tradition credits him w-ith the discovery of sev'cral 
chemical compounds not mentioned in the tw-enty-tvs^o surviving 
.Arabic works that bear his name.* Five of these works ascribed 
to Jabir, including Kitdh al-^ahmak (the book of mercy), 
Kitdb at-Tajmi (of concentration) and al-Zi&a^ al-Sharqi (of 

* T, Djiiaid s. Kwif. nr if Om«r K'kiyyim (New Vorit. IWJj. 

Thu ^•**''*>>4 . whitb goa httk through O r. to an uieicDt EgypUna 

word inraliing “black". 


» IQ w U-M a eotivciied to ShTah; auordlne to athun, d««niled 

'Tur* pp. J54.5; ejifti, pp. teo-ei, 

Mim Kh^tah, dtn twcnlj-tmn vrorka. S« Paul Kmua,/dif> Mm 

(fojXdm, vd. ) {Cairo, IW 3 >. PP 3 -» 70 . 
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Eastern mercury) have been published. It is evident that the 
vast majorit^^ of the hundred extant alchemical works in Arabic 
and in Latin which pass under his name arc spurious, Nevcrthc- 
lessp the works to which his name was attached were after the 
fourteenth century the most influential chemical treatises in both 
Europe and Asia. Of a few' contributions we are certain. Jablr 
described scientifically the twQ principal operations of chemistry^ 
calcination and reduction. He improved on the methods for 
evaporatioHj sublimation, melting and crystal I iaation- But the 
claim that he knew how to prepare crude sulphuric and nitric 
acids and mix them supposedly with salt so as to produce aqua 
regia is unsubstantiated. In general Jabir modified the Aristo¬ 
telian theory Oif the consdtucrits of metal in a way that survived, 
with slight alterations, until the beginning of modern chemislry 
in the eighteenth centur>'. 

Later Moslem chemists acclaim ibn-Hayyart as their master. 
Even the best among themn e.g. the Arabic-wTiting Persian 
poeLstatesman al-Tughra'i^ (']■ tI2i) and abu-aUQasim 
a|-^ Iraqi, who Nourished in the second half of the thirteenth 
centuryj* made very little improvement on his methods. They 
continued the quest for the tw'o aJchcinical will-o^'thc-wisps: 
the philosopher's stone*and the elixir*of life^ In fact in no branch 
of pure or physical science was any appreciable advance made 
after ^Abbasid days. The Moslems of todayp if dependent on 
their own books, tvould have even less than their distant ancestors 
in the eleventh century^ In medicine^ philosophy^ mathematics, 
botany and other disciplines a certain point was reached, and 
then followed a starLclstilL Reverence for the past with its tradi- 
tions, both religious and scientific^ has Liound the Arab intellect 
with fetters w hich it is only now beginning to shake off. It should, 
however, be noted to the eternal glory of medieval Islam that 
it succeeded for the first time in the history of human thought in 
harmonizing and reconciling monotheism, the greatest contrb 

^ Famaiu for hk Ldmi^'ot the ode rhjiTniini; \n / for tbfl mMS-Arab*. 

inseaiiH UieoflW who wntcbflt tht tO(:^of stale pipers !he 

desumh EDtitaining fmme ind lidif of tho ndef kimng the docnnicnt. Ebn-KWUikAn, 

toL i, 2S4 

* See Hyi Tol. iii, p. aiS. vol, V* p, 47. l>- 3*4^ Hu ^n/m o/- 

AfuAiaijdfi BE^uired eoacemiDg ih^ culdvilioil. of 

yotd) wfcs edilni and Eagliihod E. J. HoIrnyBld (I'luii, 

* Ai’ki&rn litenllv "tiw rrd mlphuf'^ 

* From At. AT'tifrJ^-^onpiuiIlTCr. 
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bution of the ancient Semitic worlds with Greek philo^phy^ 
the greatest contribution of the ancient Fndo-European world* 
thus leading Christian Europe towards ihe modem point of 
view.^ 

In the field of natural history ihe Arabs* least striking success 
Was in zoologyj whereas the Spanish Moslems made a distinct 
contrihuiion in botany, ag we shall later see. Arabic uriiers on 
the animal kingdom were primarily litcrarj'- men whose works 
consisted of collections of names and epithets given by the Arabs 
to animals and illustrated by quotations from the poets. The 
study of the horse foniied one conspicuous exception and wag 
developed almost to the rank of a science* A number of special 
monographs vrere composed on this animal, enumerating its 
varieties, naming the parts of its bodyp describing its colours and 
designating its desirable and undesirable qualities." 

An early representative of the zoological and antbropological 
sciences was abu-*Ulhnian 'Amr ibn-Bahr abjahi^ (the goggle- 
eyed, t who flourishEd in al-Basrah apd w'hose KifM 

(book of animals) is more theological and folkloric 
than biologicah 1 his workp in which the author quotes Aristotle* 
contains germs of later theories of evolution* adaptation and 
animal psychology, Abjahiz knew^ how to obtain ammonia from 
animal oflfal by dry distillation^ His influence over later zoolo¬ 
gists ^ evg- the Arabic-wTiting Persian cosmographer al-Qazwlni" 
(t 1283) and the Egyptian al-DamTri (f 1405)—both of whom 
treated zoology* as a branch of philology and literature—is mani¬ 
fest. Al-Damiri is the greatest Arab zoologist * But the influence 
of al-JIhiz as a radical theologian and man of letters is greater^ 
He founded a Mu'tazilite sect bearing his name^ and was one of 
the most productive and frequently quoted scholars in Arabic 
literature.* His originalit)-* wit, satire and learning made him 
widely knowm, but his repulsive ugliness made the Caliph ab 

* Wknr, 1^, 

* Att4i ai-KAttjr/, ed. Au)^C IlAlfttrr {Vinmn, tS^S); jbo* 

[Mr.yd in liVlliMm v^nght, O^itu/a (Leyden, 1859); >1 KnJbi, A'aiai 

dAAdii*/ JS tr-a/-/tUm and al-AHbi, AtmJ' ATHayt al^Arai m- 

furjdKfia, ed, G. L«vi ddU VjiU (Leyden, 1918). 

* Hi« wnfk 1. ua CiarJ'ti {tht 

“ wadcin and ihr oddilie* «r exiUenee), ed. WtiilehfeJd (('.liliiniteh, 1S49), 

«)* (Btilnul life) wx> printed m Cairo leverikl time*: tf. into 

Enj{iiih ^ A. S. G. JayafcAr (London, 1906, i9oJl), eol. { and VdI. ii, pC. i. 

* Bighdfidi, cd. Ililti, pp. ii7>iS, ^ 

* VaqOt, ToJ. li, pp. 75 di, UlU Over 1 xo book* rrom hii pen. 
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Mutawakkil change his mind about appwiintiiig him tutor to his 
sons^^ 

In mincralogVp which stood in close relation to alchemy t the 
Arabs made little progress. Their fondness for precious stones 
and their interest in the occult qualities of minerals explains the 
many lapidarie$i o%^er fifty> composed by Arabic authors. Of 
these the oldest extant h that of ^Utarid ibn-Muhammad al- 
I:Iasib (possibly al-Katib®) of the ninth century, but the best 
known is AeAdr aI~A/kdr Ji faied/ttr ai-AAJar (the flowers of 
thought on precious stones) by Shihah-al-DTn al-Tifehi^^ who 
died in Cairop 1253. AbTifashi discusses twenty-four precious 
stones: their origin, geography, purity, price, medicinal and 
magical values andj except for Pliny and the spurious Aristo¬ 
telian lapidary, quotes only Arabic sources, The famous ab 
Biruni with almost complete accuracy detcmriined the specific 
gravity of eighteen precious stones and metals. 

The institution of the holy pilgrimage, the orientation of thecwifMiAj 
mosques towards Makkah and the need for deleninining the 
direction of the Ka'bah at the time of prayer gave religious 
impetus to the Moslem study of geography- Astrolog^i^ which 
necessitated the determining of the tatitudes and longitudes of 
all places throughout the world, added scientific influence. 

Moslem trad€!rs between the seventh and ninth centuries reached 
China on tlie east both by sea and by land, attained the island 
of Zanzibar and the farthest coasts of Africa on the south, 
penetrated Russia on the north and were checked m their 
advance westward only by the dreaded waters of the ^^Sea of 
Darkness'' (Atlantic). The reports of retummg merchants 
naturally aroused popular interest in distant lands and alien 
peoples. Sulayman aUTajir (the merchant) of Suraf on the 
Persian Gulf, the account of whose journeys into the Far East 
was written by an anonymous author in gives us the 

first Arabic description of China and the coast-lands of India, 
Sula>TOaji reports the use of finger-prints as signatures by the 
Chinese.^ From this and similar narratives lliere gradually 

^ S bci^KhiLllik&ii^ v[J. ii, pp- 108-9. 

* F*knrf, p. 378 . Un wDit (ibe uie» of preduut U 

prtrifriiTil in miLniiW-ript form in Bi bliothtil'lft NatiDfialc, PAfii; *1® Slajie, 

CafaU^m aradtJ (Faria^ 1893-5K no, 2775*. 

* Ei Anxf tr. AntVfliO Raincri (Beh.'u) (Elomicrr, 

“ Sihitmf ^ P- 44- Cf, ir- hjE. RcfMijdpt (London* 17 ^ 3 ^ 

p, 26 ; J/kAJF «-o / iimi tr, J. (Faria, 194^^ p 19- 
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evolved the stories that have clustered round the name of 
Sind bad the Sailor, The earliest reliable account of Russia is 
that of Ahmad ibn-Fadlln ibn^hl^ntmad, sent in 921 by al- 
Mut^tadir 10 the king of the Bulgars, who resided along the 
Volga, Most of his account is reproduced in Ylqut'smonumemal 
geographical dictionary, A/w'/ffwi al-BuMdn. AUMas'Odi* refers 
to Moslem traders among al-Otr, Slavic tribes perhaps near the 
Pripet, a tributary of the Dnieper. 

Ptolemy's Gtography was translated into Arabic either directly 
or through Syriac several times, notably by Ya^qiib ibn-Isbaq 
al-Kindi before 874 and by Thabit ibn*Qurrab. who died in ^1. 
With this as a model the celebrated KhwSrtcmi had composed 
his Surat af^Ar^* (image of the earth), which served as a basis 
for later works and stimulated geographical studies and the com¬ 
position of original treatises. Al-KhwariEmi’s work was accom¬ 
panied by an ‘’image of the earth", a map executed by him and 
sixty-nine other scholars at the instigation of al-Ma’miin—the 
first map of the heavens and the world in Islam. Al-Mas'Qdi,* 
who fiourished in the first half of the tenth century, consulted 
this map. AI-KhwStizmi’s geography continued to influence 
Moslem authors down to the fourteenth century, as is illustrated 
by abu-al-Fida*. 

In the mcaiitime the early Arab geographers had gained from 
India the notion that there was a world centre which they styled 
drifl * a corruption of the name of the Indian town Ujjayini 
m Ptolemy s Geogruphy^^ where there had been an astro¬ 
nomical observator)' and on the meridian of which the "world 
cupola"* or "summit" was supposed to lie. This arfx they located 
on the equator between the extremes of east and west. The 
w^tern prime meridian was thought by them to be 90” from 
this m>’tbical place, Moslem geographers in general measured 
longitude from the prime meridian used by Ptolemy, that of the 
islands now called the Canaries. 

The first independent geographical treatises in Arabic took 
the form of road books in which itineraries occupied a prominent 
place. Ibn-Khutdadhbih (fee. 912}. of Persian descent, director 


^ Vol. Sli p. ti^ 
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of tKe po5t and intelligence service in aUJibal (Media)i initiated 
the series with his al-Masdiii the first edition of 

which appeared about 846. I’his workp especially valuable for its 
historical topography* w^as used by ibn-al-Faqlh* ibn-yaw'qal, 
al-Maqdisi and later geographical waiters. In 891-2 the Shf itc 
ibn-Wadih al-Ya'qiibj,^ w'ho flourished in Armenia and Khu¬ 
rasan, produced his Kitdd al-Bu/ddu^ (book of countries)* which 
struck a new note in emphasizing topographical and economical 
detail. Soon after 92S Qudimah* who was born a Christian but 
adopted Islam and held office as revenue accountant in the 
central administration at Baghdad* completed his 
ivhich discusses the division of the caliphate into provincess the 
organization of the postal service and the taxation for each dis¬ 
trict. Another Arab geographer of Persian origin, ibn-Kustahn 
compiled about 903 his (precious bags of 

travelling proraions). In that same year ibn-al-Faqlh al-Hama- 
dhani, so called from his birthplace* completed his KifdA ai- 
Bfilddny^ a comprehensive geography often quoted by al-Maqdiai 
and yiquL 

The great systematic geographers of the Arabs do not make Unavf 
their appearance until the advent of al-l^takhri. ibn-U awqal and 
al-Maqdisi in the middle of the fourth Moslem century. Bom in 
4 t 3 bhr (Pcrscpolis)^ al-I^fakhri flourished about 950 and pro¬ 
duced his Ma^d/ii a/-Mamd/ti^ with coloured maps for each 
country^ This work was an elaboration of the geographical 
system established by abu-Zayd aJ-Balkhi (f 934)* w^ho flourished 
at the Simanid court and w hose w^ork has not been preseni'ed. 

The system initiated liy al-Balkbi and abl^takhri paid little 
attention to countries outside Islam and made the text largely a 
description of the accompanying maps. Its representatives vrere 
travellers themselves. Al- 4 lakhri 15 the second writer to mention 
windmills (in Sijistan), the first reference to them having been 
made by ai-Mas*udi.^ At al-i$takhrPs request ibn-E;Iawqal ffi. 
943-77)1 who travelled as far as Spain, revised the maps and 
Text of his geography. Ibn-td awqal later rewrote the whole book 

^ Eli linj G«}e (.I-ucydcfiK 

■ AI-^AbbSid; Va<|flt. v*l. Up pp* is6'7- 

^ Ed. dc G«jE (Lcydirn. * Ed. dr Cixje fbffydtft, 

* Ed. dc Code {Irydm. iSjn), 

* Vd. li, p. 80. F<if an lUunrn-tfcin *«: DiTTuuhqi. 

A/-Jtitrr (St, Pcltnbiifif, lS6ti), p. iSl. 
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and issued it under bis own name as a/-MasdIii w-a!-MamSlik} 
To this same school belongs the more original work of al- 
Maqdisi (or al-Muqaddasi)^ so called because he was bom in 
Jerusalem {Bayt ai-Magdi^^ This geographer visited all the 
Moslem lands except Spain, Sijistan and India and in 985-6 
embodied an account of his twenty years of travel in a delightful 
work, Ahsan al-Taqdsim fi Mdrif&t al-Aqdliwt* (the best of 
classification for the knowledge of regions), which contains 
much valuable and fresh information. 

In this same period flourished the Yamanite geographer and 
archaeologist ahJ:Ia5an ibn-Ahmad ahllamdani, who died (945) 
in a prison at San'I' and whose two works and Sifat 

/asirat al-Arah* constitute an important contribution to our 
knowledge of pre*Islamic and Islamic Arabia. The globe-trotter 
al-Mas*Ddi, who flourished in this period, we shall treat of with 
the historians. In the mineralogical part of their epistles^ the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’, who also belong to this time, elaborated a 
theory of cosmic cycles by which cultivated lands become desert, 
desert lands become cultivated, steppes change into seas and seas 
change into steppes or mountains. 

Before the close of the 'Abbasid age lived the greatest of the 
Eastern Moslem geographers, YiqCt* ibn-‘Abdullah al-IJamawi 
(1179-1229), author of the geographical dictionary Alu'Jam 
al-Bulddn,' often cited in the foregoing pages, and of the equally 
imponant dictionary of literati Mu'Jam al-Udafr^. Born in Asia 
Minor of Greek parents, young Ylqur was bought in Baghdad 
by a merchant from ^amah (hence his surname al-Hamawi) 
who, after giving him 3 good cducabon and employing him for 
several years as a travelling clerk, enfranchised him^ To support 
himself \Sqfit roamed from place to place copying and selling 
manuscripts. In 1219—20 he had to flee before the Tartar invasion 
of Khwarizm "'as naked as he shall be when raised from the 
dust of the grave on the day of the resurrection",* The first 
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draft of hb geographtcal dictionary was drawn at al-Mawail in 
13^4 and the final redaction was completed in 1228 at Aleppo^ 
where he died* This Muyamt in which names of places are alpha¬ 
betically arranged, is a veritable encyclopaedia, cdiitaining, in 
addition to the whole fund of geographical knowledge of the 
age, valuable information on history^ ethnography and natural 
science. 

Literary Islamic geography left no direct impression on Euro¬ 
pean medieval thought, as the works of these geographers found 
no translators into Latin. Certain aspects of astronomical 
geography> including an approximately correct theory of the 
causation of tides, worked out by abu-Ma'shar, and of the length 
of the terrestrial degree, did find their way into the West, the 
latter through a translation of al-Farghani's work on astronomy* 
Likemse fragments of the geographical lore of the Greeks as 
exemplified by Aristotle and Ptolemy were reintroduced to the 
West through the Arabs. Hut most of the contribution of the 
Arab geographers failed to pass on. This contribution included 
descriptive geography of the Far East, East and Sudanese 
Africa and the steppe land of Russia; more accurate cartography, 
especially in the form of world maps; and provincial geographyi 
where one country is taken as a unit and the relation betw*een 
the lives of the people and the physical environment is shown. 
The primary intercsE of the Latin Occident in Arabic books 
had for its object the preparation of calendars, star tables and 
horoscopes and the interpretation of the hidden meaning in the 
Words of the Saripturos through commentaries on Aristotle. The 
bulk of this scientific material, whether astronomical astrologi¬ 
cal or geographical, penetrated the West through Spanislt and 
Sicilian channeb. The contributions of aUBitruji of Cordova, 
a|-Zarq^i of Toledo and al-ldlrisi of Palermo will be discussed 
under Spain and Sicily* 

The majority of the earliest historical writings surviving in 
Arabic date from the 'Abbasid period. Few of those composed 
under the Umayyads have been preser^'ed. The fit^t subject- 
matter came, as we have learned before, from the oral legends 
and anecdotes relating to pre-Islamic days and from the religious 
traditions which clustered round the name and life of the 
Prophet. In the pre-Islamic field Hisham aLKalbi of al-Kufah 
(t 849) particularty distinguished himself. Of the one hundred 
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And twenty'-niiic vrorks listed in as his, only three 

hAve surs'ived,* but extrurts from others car be found quoted by 
al*labjifi, Yaqut and othejr historical writers. 

The first work based upon religious traditions was the Sira/ 
Hasul Allsh, the biography of the Prophet by Muhammad ibri'' 
IshSq of al-MadTitah, tvhose grandfather Yasar was among the 
Christian children captured in 633 by Khilid ibn-al-WaIid at 
’Ayn al-Tamr in al-'lraq.* This biography by ibn*lshiq, who 
died in Baghdad about 7^7 p has come down to us only in the 
later recension of ibn-Hishim,* who died in 834 at Cairo.* 
1 Jicn came works dealing with the early wars and conquests of 
Islam, the Magkdsi by Musa ibn-*Uqbah* (f 758), by al- 
WSqidr Ct 832/31, both of al-Madinah,and by others. From the 
pen of ibn^Sa d, who died in Baghdad in 845 and is known as 
the secretary of al-\\iqidi,* we have the first great book of 
classified biographies* containing sketches of the lives of the 
Prophet, the Companions and their Successors i^ai-tShi iiii) 
down to hU own time. Two of the leading historians of the 
Moslem conquests were the Egyptian ibn^'Ahd-al-Hakam 
(t 870^71), whose Mifr v/a-Akhbdruha^* is the earliest 

extant document on the conquest of Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain,^ and the Arabic-writing Persian Ahmad ibn-Vahya 
al-Baladhun (f 892), whose main works were the Fut&k al- 

{book of the lineages of 
nobli^)^ I he latter was one of the first to integrate the many 
stones of the conquests of various cities and lands into one 
comprehensive whole, thus ending the era in which the mono¬ 
graph was the typical form of historical composition. 

The time was now ripe for formal historical composition 
l*^ends, traditions, biographies, genealogies and 

* Compiled by ibn-Q4di ShulkbAh iq 1387^ 
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narratives. The model was evidently Persian and was provided by 
such works as the Fahlawi K (the book of kings)^ 

w'hich had been turned into Arabic by ibn-aLMuc[afFa ("t 757 ) 
under the title Styar Alu/nk ai-*Ajam. The concept of a world 
history* in w'hich early events are but a prelude to the history 
of Islam goes back to Jewish-Christian tradition. The form 
of presentation^ how^cver, continued to be that of the stereo¬ 
typed Islamic tradition.+^ Each event is related in the w'ords 
of eye-wit nesses or contemporaries and transmitted to the 
final narrator, the authorp through a chain of internnediary^ 
reporters. This technique serv'cd to develop exactitudoi as did 
also the insistence on dating occurrericcs even to the itionth and 
day. But the authenticity of the reported fact generally dependf^ 
upon the continuity of this chain (isn^) and the confidence in 
the integrity of each reporter rather than upon a critical examina¬ 
tion of the fact itself. Apart from the use of personal judgment 
in the choice of the scries of authorities and in the arrangement 
of the data, the historian exercised very little power of analysiSp 
criticism^ comparison or inference. 

Among the first formal historians was ibn-Qutaybahj properly 
Muhammad ibn-Muslim ai-Dinawari.* Ibn-Qutaybah died at 
Baghdad in S89 after producing his iiZ-ii/a dri/^ (book of 

knowledge) p a manual of history. Another was his contemporary 
abu^flanlfah Ahmad ibn-Daw^ud al-DlnaW'ari* (f 395 )j who 
flourished in Isbahan (Isfahan) and Dinawar (in the Persian 
''trSq). His principal work W'as al-AkMdr (long 

narratives), a universal history from the Persian point of view. 
Both w'cre of Iranian extraction and prodticed several literary 
and philological works besides historics^ At the same time 
flourished the geographer and historian ibti-Wadih al-Ya qubi| 
w-^hose compendium of universal history* ending in ATI. 258 {S72) 
preserves the ancient and unfalsified Shi ite trad it ion ► To this 
group belongs Ham^ah al-I^fahijiL who worked in Isbahan, 
where he died ca. 961, and whose rather critical annals^ became 
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known comparatively early in modern Europe. Another great 
historian of Persian stock was Miskawayh* (f 1030), who held a 
high office in the court of the Buwayhid 'Adud-al^Dawlah and 
compiled a universal history* reaching down toA,H.369(97<>-8o). 

Miskawayh, who was also a philosopher and physician, ranks 
among the leading hfoslem historians, of whom the tvi'o greatest 
were undoubtedly a^Jahari and al-Mas'udi. 

The fame of abq-Ja'far Muhammad ibn*Jarir al-Tabari (838- 
923), who was bom in Tabaristan, that mountainous district of 
Persia along the south coast of the Caspian Sea. rests on hb 
remarkably elaborate and accurate history TnVfiA at-Rusul 
w-aMituk* (annals of the apostles and kings), as well as on his 
commentary on the Koran.* In his commentary, originally com¬ 
posed on a far larger scale, he made not only the earliest but the 
largest collection of excgetical traditions- This became a standard 
work upon ivhich later koranic commentators drew. Hb monu¬ 
mental work on universal history, the first complete one in the 
Arabic tongue, likewise served as a source for later historians 
such as Miskawayh. ibn-al-Athlr and abu-al-Fida’. Like most 
Moslem historians, al-'Tabari arranges the events chronologi¬ 
cally, tabulating them under the successive years of the Hijrah, 
In fact his history begins with the creation of the world and goes 
down to A.H. 302 (91;). The same annalistic method was used 
by al-W 3 qidi and others before him as well as by Miskawayh. 
ibn-d-Athir abu-al-Fida’ ^ (l 273-1 33 0 and al-Dhahabi *(1274- 
1348) after him. The original edition of al-Tabari’s history is 
said to have been ten limes as long as the surviving edition. Hb 
favourite method of presenting the narrative is that of the 
religious tradition, by hndd. Besides making use of the literary 

^ ibn-Uhaq. al- 

Kalbi, al-\\aqidi, ibn-bad and ibn-al-Muqaffa' and of several 
historical translations from Persian, al-Tabari procured data for 
his history' from oral traditions collected during his tra^icb and 
from the lectures of the sheikhs under whom he studied in 
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Baghdad and other mtelLectual centres* Hb journeys in quest of 
learning coveted Persiap a 1 -"[raq^ Syria and Egypt.^ On one 
occasion he was forced to sell the sleeves of his shirt to buy bread 
for sustenance. An idea of his industry and enthusiasm for 
learning may be gained from the popular tradirion that during 
forty years al-T^bari wrote forty sheets every dayA 

Abu-al-FJasan *Ali al-Mas^udir" styled the ^‘Herodotus of the AiAtsi'adi 
Arabs*^ inaugurated among the Arabs the topical method of 
witing history. Instead of grouping hts events around years he 
grouped them around dynasties, kings and peoples^ a treatment 
followed by ibn-Khaldun and minor historians. He was also one 
of the first to make good use of the historical anecdote. Young 
ahMas^udi, who belonged to the rationalistic school of MuHaai- 
lites, undertook the usual schqlar^s "journey in quest of learning^* 
which carried him from his native Baghdad^ into almost every 
country of Asia and even into Zanzibar. The last decade of his 
life he spent in Syria and Egypt compiling the material into a 
thirty-volume work^ surviving in an epitome^ 
ufa-Madi^m al-/aw/tijr ■ (meadows of gold and mines of gems). 

In this encyclopaedic historico-gcographical w^ork the author, 
with catholicity and scientific curiosity» carried hb researches 
beyond the typically Moslem subjects into Indo-Persian, Roman 
and Jewish history. At its beginning he states that what b now' 
dry land had been sea,, and what is sea had been dry land—all as 
a result of physical forces* Before his death at abFusiat in 95 ^ 
al-Mas*udi summarbed his philosophy of history and nature 
and the current philosophers' views on the gradation between 
minerals^ plants and animab^ in a/-TariM^ u^-a/’Is/frd/J com¬ 
parable to Pliny's. 

Arabic hbtorkal composition reached its highest point in 
al-'fabari and aJ - Mas^udh after Miskaw'ayh (-[■ 1050) 
started on a rapid decline. *Iiz-a 1 -Din ibn-al-Athlr* (it6o- 
1234)abridged in hb af-JCdmilfi complete book 

* Ft'Ariify 334. ■ Yaqill, toI, t 1, p. 4!+. 
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of dhmnicles) work and cnfitinued the rictrrative to 

1231. The pHcriod dealing with the Crusades is aiv original 
contribulioii. Ibn-al-Atlilr produced another importwork. 
Usd (the lions of the thicket), a collection of 7 S^ 

biographies of the Companions, His contemporary Sibt ibn-al~ 
Jawzi*(i 186-1257)^ who was horn in Baghdad and whose father 
was a Turkish slave, wrote among other works the ai- 

jf Tarfik al-Jyydm, a universal history from Creation 
to 1256,^ To this late "AbbSsid period belongs the chief judge 
of Syria, ibn-Kha)tikan (f tiSa), the first Moslem to compose 
w^hat we might term a dirtionary of national biography. Before 
him Yaqut had issued his dictionarj^ of literati and ^bn-^Asaki^ 
(f 1177) had sketched in eighty volumes the biographies of 
distinguished men connected wdth hss native town, Damascus:* 

Like most other treasures of historical and geographical lore 
written in a foreign tongue the Avorks of aLTabari, al-MaS^udij 
ibn-al-Athlr and their confr^es remained inacce^ible to 
medieval Occidental readers. In modem times many have been 
translated in part or in full into modem European tongues. This, 
however, docs not mean that the Arabic authors made no con^ 
tribution to the social sciences. !n appreciating their work in thb 
and other disciplines Sarton* en^usiastically declares: "The 
main task of mankind w^as accomplished by Muslims. The 
greatest philosopher, abFarabL was a Muslim; the greatest 
mathematicians, Abu Kamil* and Ibrahim ibn Sinan/ were 
Muslims; the greatesi: geographer and encycIopBedbt, al- 
Mas^udi^ was a Muslim; the greatest historian^ al-Tabari, was 
still a Muslim". 

We now come to those intellectual activities evoked by the 
predilections of the Arabs as Arabs and Moslems* Foremost 
among the sciences thus developed were thcolog>% tradition, 
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junsprtidci^ncc^ pKiblogy and linguistics. Most of the scholars ip 
this field were of Arab descent, in contrast to the physicians, 
astronomers, mathematicians and aichcniists cited above, who 
were of Syrian, Jew ish or Persian origin. 

The attentipn and interest of the Moslem Arabs were drawm 
quite early tq those branches of learning motivaled by the 
religious impulse. The necessity of comprehending and explain¬ 
ing the Koran soon became the basis of intensive theologic as 
well as linguistic study. Contact with Christendom provoked in 
the first century at Damascus theological speculation leading to 
the rise of the Murji^ite and Qadarite schools of thought,^ 

Next to the holy Koran, thesunnah,* i,e, the deeds, utterances 
and silent approval (ia^rfr) of the FrophetT stood as the most 
important doctrinal soutcen. Transmitted at first orally, this 
sunnah of Muhammad tvas fixed during the second century in 
the form of written hadlths, A hadith, therefore, is a record of an 
action or saying of the Prophet. In a more general sense it may 
be used also for a record of an action or saying of any of his 
Companions or their Successors,* Though not equahy canonical 
with the Koran, the Prophetic IriadTth nevertheless exerted an. 
equally great inHuence over the development of Islamic thought, 
in the hadlth Muhammad speaks; in the Koran Allah speaks. 
In the hadlth the meaning only is inspired; in the Koran the 
meaning and the word are inspired. The bases of jurisprudence 
as well as of theology are firstly In the Koran^ secondly in 
the hadlth. Among all peoples Moslems stand unique in having 
developed a science (*r/?'«) out of their mass of religious tfadicions 

To the pious Moslem the science of hadlth soon became 
the science par excellence/ It was primarily in its quest 
that the would-be scholar^ in response to the famous Prophetic 
tradition, "Seek ye teaming though it be tn China*\ undertook 
long and tiresome journeys throughout the extensive domains 
of the caliphate. Such journeys i/m)^ 
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were elevated into acts of consummate piety; he who lost his 
life through their perils w'as likened to him who lost it in the 
holy w^ar. 

In the course of the first two and a half centuries after Muham¬ 
mad the records of his sayings^ and doings increased in number 
and copiousness. Whenever an issue—religious^ political or 
sociological—arose each party sought to find authority for its 
views in some word or decision of the Prophetp be it real or 
fictitious. The poLiticaJ rivalry between ^Ali and abu-Bakrp the 
struggle bctw'een Mu'awiyah and 'Ali, the enmity betw^een the 
"Abbasids and Umayyadsp the burning question of superiority 
betw’een Arabs and non-Arabs—these and similar exigencies 
provided ample opportunity for the fabrication of h^^diths and 
motivated their dissemination. Moreover, the manufacture of 
hadiths had commercial value and many teachers thrived on it. 
Before his execution at al-Kufah in 772, ibn-abi-al^^Aivja^ con¬ 
fessed to having circulated 40OO traditions of his own invention-^ 
In general more weight is attached to the Madlnese than to the 
Kufan school of traditions^ yet here again not all transmitters 
are above suspicion. Abu-Hurayrah, for instance^ a Companion 
of the Prophet and a most zealous propagator of his words and 
deeds, reputedly transmitted over 5300 b^dlths,* many of which 
were unquestionably foisted on him after his death. ‘A'ishah 
transmitted 23 to traditions, Anas ibn-Malik 2286 and ^Abdullah 
ibn-^Umar ibn-aJ-Khat^ab 1630.® 

Every^ perfect hadith consists of two pans' a chain of author¬ 
ities (iff/ifc^and a text (irM/n)* The text foUow^s the chain and 
should be in direct address^ A related (JtaddaiAd) to me that B 
related to him, On the authority of C, on the authority of Dp on 
the authority of E, who said ., . . The same formula was used in 
historiography and in w^isdom literature. In all these fields 
criticism w'as usually external, being limited to a consideration 
of the reputation of the transmitters* who are at the same time 
guarantorSp and to the possibility of their forming an uninter¬ 
rupted chain leading back to the Prophet. On the basis of such 
criticism badiths are classified as genuine fair 

* T&bnrir ill, p. 376, Cdpifcd by ib%-id-AthIj, vol, vi, p, 3, Cf- B^gbdAdi, td. 
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and weak The ludicrous extreme to which this exterital 

criticism may lead is illustrated in the story of a traditionist w^ho 
accepted a large cup of wine offered him by a Christianp and 
when reminded that this vras a prohibited drink bought by the 
Christian's slave from a Jew his excuse was: traditionists 

consider as authority such men as Sufyin ibn-^Uyaynah and 
Yazid ibn-Harurt. Are wc then to believe a Christian, on the 
authority of his slave, on the authority of a Jew? By Allah, I 
drank it only because of its weak 

The third Moslem century saw the compilation of the various 
collections of hadTths into six books which have since become 
standard. Of *'ihe six books*' the first and most authoritative 
is that of Muhammad ihn-Isma*Tl aJ-Bukhari (810-70)*^ Al- 
Bukhlrij who was a Persian, selected out of thc6oOpC>00 traditions 
he collected from 1000 sheikhs in the course of sixteen years of 
travel and labour in Persiap ab*Iraq» Syria, abldija^ and Egypt 
some 7275 traditions* which he classified according to subject- 
matter, such as praycTK pUgrlmage and holy war. Before com¬ 
mitting a tradition to writing it w'as al-Bukhari*s wont to 
perform the ceremonial ablution and prayer^ His collecbon has 
acquired a quast-^sacred character. An oatb taken on it is valid, 
as if taken on the Koran itself. Next to the Koran this is the book 
that has exerted the greatest influence over the Moslem mind. 
Its author's tomb outside of Samarqand is still visited by pil¬ 
grims who accord him the next rank in Islam after Muhammad^ 

Al-Bukhari's corpus of traditions came near finding a rival 
in the collection of Muslim ibn^aUHajjaj (t @ 75 ) ®f Naysabur, 
a work on which Islam has conferred the same title, nZ-SisAjA, 
the genuine collection. The contents of Muslim's are 

almost identical with al-Bukhari's, though the i>W may var>\ 
Next to these "two genuine books** come four others which 
Moslems have elevated to canonical rank. These are the 
of abu-Dawud of al-Ba^ah (t 885 ). th^ f^pm" of al-Tirmidhi 
(t ctf. 892), the Su^mn of jbn-Majah of Qaswin (t 88fi) and the 
Snnan of abNasa*i^ who died at Makkab in 915.* 
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Besides clarifying and supplementing the Koran, the hadTth 
literature provided the Moslem community with apostolic 
precept and example covering the whole range of man's duty. 
Even such trivial questions as the proper w^ay of cutting a ivater- 
melon before eating it or cleaning the teeth with a tcxjthpick— 
"'proper"' from the standpoint of the Prophetic practice—did not 
escape the traditionisls^ researches. The nocturnal journey 
vaguely reported in one solitary koranic verse (ij ii) developed in 
the hadTth an extensive and colourful crop of elaborate traditions 
w ith which the Occident has Jong been familiar as reflected in 
the pages of Dante, The hadTth literature further served as a 
vehicle for transmitting wise sayings, anecdotes, parables and 
miracles—all ascribed to Mith^mmad^—from various secular and 
religious sourceSp including the New Testament* In abu-DSwOd^ 
a version of the Lord's Prayer is put in Muhammad's mouth. In 
al-Bukhari’ and Muslimp^ Muhammad, on the authority of 
abU'Hurayrahp upon whon^i many such pious and edifying 
sayings arc fathered^ once commended "him who gives alnts 
only in secret, so that his left hand know^s not ivhat his right 
hand does". Nothing could better illustrate the general recept¬ 
ivity and hospitality of Islam as a system. In the hadTth lore the 
Moslem home found its fireside literature and the Moslem 
community its Talmud. 

jutia- After the Romans the Arabs ivcre the only medieval people 

prudtpe* cultivated the science of jurisprudence and evolved there¬ 

from an independent sj^stem* Their system,A* as they called 
it, was primarily based on the Koran and the suniiah (i.e+ 
hadrth)» styled (roots, fundamental principles) and influ¬ 
enced by the Greco-Roman sj^stem. Fiq/t was the science through 
which the canon law' of Islam the totality of Allah's 

commandments as revealed in the Koran and elaborated in the 
hadith, was communicated to later generations. These com- 
mandmenls embrace regulations relative to ritual and w'orship 
civil and legal obligations and putiish- 

ments 

Of the six thousand texts or thereabouts in the Koran only 
about tw o hundred,mDst of which occur in thcMadinese portion^ 

* 1^). vtjft ii, p. lot. * Vol. Ie, p. IQS, 

* (IMhi^ 131^). Tol- * Uleralty *^Juiowlcdp«'", 

* Litrrully to tiie wnleiia|{-pljkC«*\ '^cleUT ptUh IQ followed". 
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especially surahs two ajid fouTg may be classed as strictly legb- 
1 alive. It soon became evident that these statutes were not 
sufficient to cover all cases—civile crimirtalp political, financial - 
which might and did arise under the new conditions and varied 
situations eficoiintered in Syria^ al-^Iraq and other conquered 
territories. Hence the necessity for speculation. Specula lion gave 
rise to two new fundamental principles^ i.e- analogical 

deduction, and i^e^ catholic consentd Thus did Moslem 

jurisprudence conac to have two new roots in addition to the 
Koran and Lradition: analogy and consensus of opinion, As for 
i,e, private judgment* though often resorted to, it was 
never quite elevated to the rank of a fifth fundamental principle^ 
A traditional discourse between the Prophet and his appointee 
as qidLover al-Yamang Mu^adh ibn-Jabah sums up the Magna 
Charta of Islamic legal fundamentals: 

"^How wUt thou decide when a question arises?'' 

According to the Book of Allah”- 

“And if thou findest naught therein?'' 

JfwWJS.^ "^According to the sunimh of the Messenger of Alah”, 
'"And if thou finde^t naught therein?” 

"Then shaU I apply my own reasonttig”-^ 

The leader of the Traq school, which insisted on the right of 
juridical speculation in contrast to the Madinah school, which 
attached special importance to h^dith,* was abu-l,f anifah, 
properly al-Nu'min ibn-Thabit, Abu-bianlfah was the grandson 
of a Persian slave,* flourished in al-Kufah and Baghdad and 
died in 767. A merchant by profession* abu-Idamfah became the 
first and most induential jurist in I slam i His teachings he Lm-^ 
parted orally to his dbciples, one of whom, abu-Yusuf (f 7 QS)i 
has preser\''cd for us in his ^-AkardJ* the chief views of 

the master- -Abu-yanlfah did not actually introduce^ though he 
emphasized strongly* the principle of analogical deduction 
leading to what we call legal fiction. He also insisted upon the 
right of preference" (if/i/uflfl)*® departure from analogy on 
grounds of equity* Like his comfwtitor Malik of al-Madinah he 
had no idea of forming a juridical school (madhka^, lite}, yet 
abu -anifah became the founder of the earliestp largest and most 

^ The of Ukc D C the itiif/dik (principle of public udiniiiULKfiJ 

of cbc Mllikii* fchool* »is4 the m oftcfl ueiiHl a* ■yMaynu of fijfOi {asuHe^). 
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tolerant school of Islam, To his rite almost one half of the world 
of Sunnite Islam adheres. It w'as ofltcially recognized in the 
territories of the defunct Ottoman empire as ’well as in India 
and Centra] Asia, As a system of religio-juridical thought von 
Kremer considers it "the highest and loftiest achievement of 
which Islam was capable",* 

The leader of the Madtnah school^ supposedly better ac¬ 
quainted with the Prophet’s Ufe and frame of mind, was Malik 
ibn-Anas («. 7'5-95*). whose al-Muwaffa'^ (the levelled path), 
next to the compendium of Zayd ibn-'Ali ^ (f 743), is the 
oldest surs'iving corpus of Moslem law. This moniunenlal 
tiork, with its 1700 jundieal traditions, eodihed the sunn ah, out¬ 
lined the first formula of the ijntS (consensus of opinion) as 
prevalent in al-Madinah and became the canon for the Malikitc 
rite. This rite drove from the Maghrib and Andalusia the two 
minor systems of al-Awra'i (t 774) and of al-Zahiri® (815-83) 
and to the present day prevails throughout northern Africa, 
with the exception of Lower Egypt, and in eastern Arabia. After 
abu-y anifah and Malik juridico-theolc^ical studies so developed 
as to become the most extensively cultivated branch of .Arabic 
learning. 

Between the liberal ^Iraq and the conservative Madmah 
schools there aroM one w hich professed to ha\-e found the golden 
mean by accepting speculation with certain reservations. This 
is the Shafi itc school, whose founder was Muhammad ibn-Idrts 
al-Shafi’i. Born in Ghazzah (jG?), al-Sh5fi*i.'who belonged to 
the Quraysh family, studied under Malik in al-Madinah, but 
the main scenes of his activity were Baghdad and Cairo.* He 
died in S20 at Cairo, w'hcre his tomb at the foot of al-Muqatf^^ 
is still the object of pilgrimage. The Shafi'i rite still dominates 
Low'er Egypt, eastern Africa, Palestine, W'estern and southern 
Arabia, the coastal regions of India and the East Indies. Its 
adherents number about 73,000,000 as against IJ8,000,000 
I^anafites, 30,000,000 MaILkites and 3,000,000 H An halites. 


» ^^***^**^“^*» f’, ihn*Khj»mi( 4 a, vol, U, p. »I. 

1 ^ ^ at-Kukra (Cairn, tjjj), |6 Hil*, 

ahFi^k, E, GriMhi (Milan, 191%, 

_ . *^***'^^'*f ^■Ubokanj (ibn.KholliL&n, vol. I, p, jij), lunumiid al- 

only (he literal (fdAir) Pteoning of the Konm and 

riT ir ** Though hu mchlni^f fmilul a moA giftnl prataaviiut in 

llm-fW of y,, ^ 

t, t/daii , vol. li, pp. /*?., ibit'-Khalliicaii, toL ii, pp, a[|-i6. 
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The last of the four riles into which the whole Moslem com¬ 
munity, exc]u$ive of the Shfah, has divided itself is the 
bathe, which takes its name from Ahmad ibn-Hanbal, a student 
of al-Shafi"i and a representative of uncompromising adherence 
to the letter of the h^dith- Ibn-Hanbal*s conser^^atism ser^'ed as 
the bulwark of orthodoxy in Baghdad against the MuTazilite 
innovations. Though subjected to the inquisition (fUfAnak) and 
put in chains under al-Ma^mun, scourged and imprisoned by 
al'Mu^ta^imi ibn-yanbal stubbornly refused to recant and 
allowed no modification in the tradilional fonn of confession,* 
The 800,000 men and 6o,cxx? women who art:: estimated to 
have attended his funeral in 855 at Baghdad “ testify to the 
hold this stalwart champion of orthodoxy had on public im¬ 
agination. Posterity venerated his tomb as that of a saint and 
honoured him with the same title, imamp bestowed upon abu- 
I;:lanifahj Malik and al-Shafi*j. For a long lime the collection 
of over ^SjOOO traditionSj ascribed to him, enjoyed 

special renowun Today, however, the Idanbalitc rite claims no 
considerable following outside of the Wahhabis- 

In the principle of elaborated by al-ShSLfi'h the Moslem 

community hit upon a most useful theological expedient which 
has enabled its members to adapt their institutions and'beliefs 
to varied and novel situations in a changing world. In a com¬ 
munity w^herc no church, no clergy and no central authority are 
recognized, deference to public opinion naturally assumes an 
important role* It w'as through this principle that the vuJgatc 
text of the Koran was canonized, the six canonical books of 
hadiths were approved, the miracles of the Prophet were accepted 1 
lithographic reproductions of the Koran w^e authorized and 
the necessity of belonging to the Quraysh was dispensed with in 
favour of the Ottoman caliphs. The Shiites, it should be remem¬ 
bered, have their own rite and do not accept //wd'. To it they 
Oppose the absolute authority and judgment of the infallible 
imams, all descendants of *Ali. With the above four ritea, which 
crystallized traditional dogma and everything necessary for doc¬ 
trinal and juridical development, the door of the right 

of further interpreting the Koran and the sunnah or of forming 
a new opinion by applying analogy, was forever closed to the 

i Ibn-'Aiifcir^ Vwl. U, pp. 41 

* Ihn-Kh^lkkiji, i, p. iS. * 6 Tols. (Cnira, ijtj). 
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Sunnite community; but the Shfites still have their 

learned men who are qualified to act as spokesmen for the 

sublime and hidden imam and to interpret his ideas. 

The indebtedness of the Islamic juridical system to the 
Roman-Byzantinc lavi's^ which had been for centuries naturalized 
in S^Tia, PaJestine and has not yet been made the object 

of the study it desm^es by competent scholarship. Certain 
orientalists see Roman infiuence not only in particular re^ija- 
tions but also^ and what is more important, in questions of 
principle and methodology* The Justinian Code recognized the 
method of analogical deduction and priv^ate judgment. Certain 
Byzantine regulations may have left their impress upon the 
Islamic statutes of pur chaser sale and other commercial rcla' 
tionships; others relating to guardianship and wiJJ, letting and 
hiring may have passed through Judaic, rabbinttal ortalmudiCp 
channels. But il is surprising that the Roman influence Ls not 
better marked in the system of the Syrian al'AwzS^i (f 774)* 
laboured in Beirut^* as late as the sixth century still the 
seal of a Nourishing school of Roman law, and came very near 
establishing a fifth rite. 

[ he prescriptions of the canon law disctissed above 

regulate for the Moslem his entire life Jn its religious, political 
and social aspects. They govern hb marital and civic relations 
as well as his relations with non-Moslems* Accordingly ethkai 
Conduct derives its sanctions and Inhibitions from the sacred 
la>^. All man s acts arc classified under five legal categorieSh 
(l) i^hat is considered absolute duty embracing actions 

the commission of which is rewarded and the omission punished 
by law; (2j commendable or mentorions actions {fnus/iiAaSi)^ the 
perfoim^ce of which is rewarded but the omission not punished; 

(3) pcfitiissibleactionsIlyVl fj, which are legally indifferent^ 

(4) reprehensible actions (mukruk^f which arc disapproved but 

not punishable^ (5) forbidden actions the doing of which 

calls for punishment. 

Ethical ihorks based on the Koran and tradition^ though 
numerous,, do not exhaust all the material in Arabic literature 
dealing with morals T here arc at least three other 

Several works deal with good morals and refinement of 
spirit and deportment (udaA). These are based mainly on Indo- 
^ Ibn-El,,JiLkiii, i, p. 4^3, i KImIfiih, ™L i, pp. 300^705. 
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Persian anecdote^t proverbs and wise sayings* A^~£^urraA a/- 
VatfmaA^ by ibn-al-MuqalTa^ (executed ra.jyj), which eulogizes 
temp^ance, courage, liberality and proficiency in discourse and 
business^ may be taken as a specimen of this type. A similarly 
popular philosophy of morality is found in the fables and 
proverbs of LuqmSn, the Msop of the Arabs. An ethical treatise 
by the celebrated constitutional theorist of Baghdad, al-Mawardi 
(t 1058),* rich in wise sayings of the Prophet and the Com¬ 
panions, is still popular as a test-l>Ook in Egyptian and S>Tian 
schools. Another type of work is philosophical, ultimately going 
back to Arislotic through Neo-Platonic and Neo-Fylliagorean 
sources. These Greek works, headed by Aristotle's NicA^^m^i^Aean 
ElAtcs translated as ^i/dA al-AAAId^ by Ilunayn or his son 
Ishaq,® laid the foundation of Arabic moral philosophy ('//m 
whose aim, like that of Aristotle and Plato, was to 
facilitate the attainment of earthly felicity. Of this school the 
most notable representative was the historian Miskawayh^ whose 
TaAdAiA a/-j^lAAfdq* is the best ethical work of the strictly 
philosophical or Neo-Platonic type composed by a Moslem. 

Wt also have in the epistles of the Brethren of Sincerity, of which 
the ninth is devoted to akA/dff a characteristic deposit of Greek 
ethics pervaded by astrological and nietaphysico-psychological 
speculation. The Brethren show special enthusiasm for Christ 
and Socrates as examples of the moral man, though to the 
Sunnites Muhammad and to the Shfites "Ali are the perfect 
m.en. The third type of ethics may be styled the myslico- 
psychological. Its exponents were aUGhai^zali and various Sufi 
authors whom we shall cxinsidcr m a forthcoming chapter. In all 
these Moslem moral philosophies certain virtues such as rcsigna- 
iton, contentment and endurance are admiredvices arc treated 
as maladies of the soul with the moral phitosopher as the 
physician; and the classification is founded on the analysis of the 
faculties of the souk each faculty having its own virtue and its 
own vice. 

In the early centuries of the ^Abbasid power an interesting tiicrutj 
movement developed among the subjected races, particularly 
the Persians, whose object it was to combat the feeling of 

® EaI. Shaidb Addili (Cairo). 

* Adjpif , 16tb . (CdtOK 1915)- 

• Cf. p. J152. * Cairo ^itkictj, fwrw of theiu critical. 
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superiority which those Moslems of Arabian descent, real or 
claimedp had long manifested. The movcmerit took its name 
Shu'uhiyah (belonging to the peoples, nofi-Arabs) from a koranic 
verse (49! 13) the purport of which was to inculcate the brother¬ 
hood and equality of all Moslems. Whilst among the Kharijites 
and the Shl'ites it took dynastic and pDllticaJ aspectSp and among 
some Persians it took religious aspects involving heresy and 
smdtgisffi, yet the form which ahShu^ubiyah assumed in general 
was that of literary controversy. It derided the Arab pretensions 
to intellectugJ superiorily and cLaimed for non-Arabs superiority 
in poeiry and lileratitre. The non-Arab cause was championed 
by such leaders as al-Biruni and flamzah al-tsfahiini, w^hibt the 
Arab side wras represented by several of Arabian as well as others 
of Persian extraction, including al-Jiihiz,*^ ibn-Durayd+* ibn- 
Qutaybah and at-Baladhuri. It was in connection with such 
controversial questions that some of the earliest original pieces 
of Arabic literature were composed. 

What we call "'Arabic literature^* was no more Arabian than 
the Latin literature of the Middle Ages was Itaiian. It$ producers 
were men of the most varied ethnic origins® and in Its totality it 
represents the enduring monument of a civilization rather than 
of a people. Even such disciplines as philology; linguistics! lexi¬ 
cography and grammar! which were primarily Arabian in origin 
and spirit and in w^hkh the Arabs made their chief original 
contribution I recruited some of their most distinguished scholars 
from the non-Arab stock. ALJawhari (f ra. j 008)^ w'hose lexicon,* 
arranged In the alphabetical order of the hnal radical letters 
of the words! ser^xd as a model for later lexicographers, was a 
Turk from F^b." tfia contemporary ibn-Jinni (f t002), w^ho 
adorned the IJamd^nid court at Aleppo and whose chief merit 
was a philosophical treatment of philology! was the son of a 
Greek slave,* 

Arabic literature in the narrow sense of adaS (belles-lettres) 
began with (t the sheikh of the Ba?rah littera¬ 

teurs, and reached its culmination in the fourth and fifth 

* veil. LIU pp. ij ffv- 

^ A lGxlf:«gtBph«r, died at 933, Mg fritvtr AV/ 4 * 

Gd. Wslktenfeld {Crttling-etv, 1854). 

■ In hu pp. 47T-g^. E Hm a i:bipter headed Moit of the 

IcaTiaed men in lilam vere nnn-AnLbknj 

* 3 vdIa. u, p. l^r 

* wl. V, p. 
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Moslem centuries in the \v*orks of Badf al-Zaman al-Hamadhani 
(gG^tOOg), al-Tha"lUbi* of Naysabiir (961--1038) and al-^Iariri 
(1054-1 122). One characteristic feature of prose*writing in this 
period was the tendency^ in response to Persian influence, to be 
aflected and ornate. The terw. incisive and simple expression of 
early days had gone for ever. It was supplanted by polished and 
elegant style, rich in elaborate similes and replete with rhymes. 
The whole period was marked by a predominance of humanislic 
over scientific studies. Intellectually it was a period of decline- 
It supported a literary proletariatj many of w^hose memberSp 
with no independent means of livelihoodj roamed from place to 
place ready to give battle over linguistic issues and grammatical 
technicalities or to measure poetical swords over trivial matters 
whth a view to winning favours from wealthy patrons- This 
period also saw the rise of a new form of literar)' ejtpresstonj the 
trta^dmak. 

Badf aJ-Zaman (wonder of the age) al-Hamadhlni is credited 
w^jth the creation of the ma^dmah (assembly), a kind of dramatic 
anecdote in the telling of which the author subordinates sul>- 
stance to form and does his utmost to display hts poetical 
ability, learning and eloquence. In reality such a form of 
compositjon as the could not have been the creation 

of any one man; it w^as a natural development of rhymed prose 
and flow'cry diction as represented by ibn-Durayd and earlier 
stylists. Al-Hantadhani*s work*sejwed as a model for al-tlariri 
□f al-Ba_^ah,* whose for more than seven centuries 

w^ere esteemed as the chief treasure, next to the Koranp of the 
literary Arabic tongue- In these msqdmdt of ahhlarfri and other 
WTiters there is much more than the elegant form and rhetorical 
anecdote w*hich most readers consider the only significant 
feature. The anecdote itself b often used as a subtle and indirect 
way of criliciring the existing social order and drawing a whole¬ 
some moral. Since the days of al-Hamadhani and ahHarirt the 
ftiaqdmah has become the most perfect form of literary and 
dramatic presentation in Arabic, a language which has never 

^ The furricn voi. u P Hi* bcst lcnown work i* 

ynUmal d/ jOdFr, 4 toI*. ^ of cfinlfcnpamiy poeti. 

* .l/df JjH cd. MuljrtCifnid 'Abdub iSS^i). 

» tbh KhilliklEt, U SJS’ 

* Id. dc * toIih iPftrifp 1^47-53); ir. into EngUah by Thfodsrr Prefitotl 

(LcDclon, 1IS50). 
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produced real drama. Early Spanish arid Italian talcs of the 
realistic or picaresque type display dear affinities with the Arabic 
maqdmaA. 

Before the ma^dmaA was developed Arabic literature saw the 
rise of its greatest literary historian, abu-al-Faraj aJ-lsbahanh 
al-I^fahani (ca. Sg7“967), a lineal desccndaTit of Marwanp the 
last Uniayyad caliph. Abu-abEaraj flourished in Aleppo, where 
he produced his KtfdS ai-A^AdnP (book of songs), a veritable 
treasury of poetry and literature and an indispensable source for 
the study of Moslem dvilization. In his ^ ibn- 

Khaldun rightly calls it register of the Arabs"' and *^lhe 
final resource of the student of belles-lettresHts Aleppine 
patron Sa)'f-abDawlah abHamdani bestowed on the author a 
thousand gold pieces as a reward for thb work,^ and the Anda¬ 
lusian aUljfakam II sent him a like sum. A Buwayhid vizir^ 
al-Sihib ibn-"Abbad (| 995), who is said to have been wont to 
take with him on his journeys thirty camebloads of books, 
dispensed with them all on receiving a copy of a/-AgAd»f\ which 
he thereafter carried about alone 

In this period, shortly before the middle of the tenth century, 
the first draft of what later became Ai/ LaylaA Ufa^Lay/^A^ (a 
thousand and one nighls) was made in al-'Iraq. The bads of 
ihis draft, prepared by al-jahshiyari* (f was an old Persian 
work,(thousand t^es), containing several stories of 
Indian origin. AI-Jahshiyari added other tales from local storj*'- 
tellers."^ 1 he AJsdna provided the general plot and framework as 
Well as the nomenclature for the leading heroes and heroines, 
including Shahraaad. As time went on additions W'cre made 
from numberless sources: Indian, Greek, Hebrew, Egyptian and 
the like. Oriental folk-tales of every description were absorbed 
in the course of ccnlurics. The court of Harun al-RashTd provided 
a large quota of humorous anecdotes and love romances4 The 
final form was not taken by the NtgA/s until the later Mamluk 
period in Egypt, Its heicrogeneous character has inspired the 


* 30 (DulJiq, IJS5); Erilnnow edited voL 31 (L^dcn, tSSS) mad Gnidi Usurd 
Index 900)4 

! f' _ * Yiiqai, ¥ol, V, p, 1505 iba EhiJlikai], Vol. U, p. ll. 

Ibfi-lyullikant ii, p. cf, voi. i, p, 133. 

I ^ti«n A. II, 1351 (i8J5) and tlw Vu 1 |^lc AtnWe leiL 

Be tier kaflwn fof hB fld, H^ni v, Mitk (Lcipxifi 

1916). 

^ p, Cf. Mu'jidi, *toI. iv, p, 90. 
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facetious words of a modern critic who has described the 
NtgAfs as Persian tales told after the manner of Buddha by' 
Queen Esther* to "Haroun xAIraschid” in Cairo during the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era. First translated Into 
French by Galland,* the A^igAts have worked their way into ali 
the principal languages of modem Europe and Asia and have 
taken their place a$ the most popular piece of Arabic literature Ln 
the West^ vastly more popular than in the Moslem East itself. In 
English the first important transtation, incomplete but accurate* 
is that of Edward William Lane,^ It has a valuable and full com¬ 
mentary and has gone through several editions. John Payne^s 
translation,* the best in English, is complete but has no com¬ 
mentary. In his rendition Sir Richard F. Burton® follows Paync^s 
except in the poetical part and endeavours to improve on it by 
attempting to reproduce the Oriental flavour of the original. 

The pre-lslamic poetry of the heroic age of the jihilTyah P^Nttrr 
provided models for the iJmayyad bards, whose imitations of 
the antique odes were treated as classical by the 'Abbasid poets. 

The pietistic spirit fostered by the new regime of the banu-ab 
"Abbas^ the foreign cultural and religious influences streaming 
mainly from Persia, and the patronage of the caliphs under 
whom the poets flourished and whom they were expected to laud 
and glorify, tended lo produce deviation from the old trodden 
paths of classicism and develop Ile^H' forms of poetical expre^ion* 
Nevertheless poesy proved the most conservative of all Arab arts. 
Throughout the ages ii never ceased lo breathe the spirit of the 
desert. Even modem Arabic versifiers of Cairo* Damascus and 
Baghdad feel no incongruity in introducing their odes by 
apostrophizing the deserted encampments (afldf) of the beloved, 
whose eyes they still liken to those of wild cows (muArt)* Other 
than poetry, law—particularly in its marital ordinances—is 
perhaps the only field in which the old desert elements have 
succeeded in perpetuating themselves. 

The earliest exponent of the new style in poetry was the blind 
Persian Bashahar jbn-Burd, who was put to death in under 
al-Mahdi, according to some for satirizing his vizir but more 

* Cf. p. 304, 1 . with T^biri* i, |>, SSS, IL i ^ 12-13, ^ 1‘- 6S9, 1 , r, 

* ja ifolfl, (Pant, ijo4-i7)- 

* J vqUi 183^41). Ed, with ItluitntMHu hf E. Podr, 3 veil, (Londcn, 

iSjqli, Rev. hy E+ S. J hhU* (LoikIoh, iSSj). Srf crmJ later repriotB:- 

*• 9 vdj. (Londod, 1SS3-4), * 16 vdli. (Ldndon add ''Bciiarei'% iSS^-Sir 
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probably on account of his Zofpa^trian or ManJchaoan 

secret views. Bashshar, who once thanked Allah for having made 
him blind “so that \ need not see that which 1 hate" V ^ rebel 

against the archaic formulas of ancient poetry.* Another early 
representative of the new school was the half-Persian abu- 
Nuwas* (f M. 8to)^ the bckin companion of Harun and aUAmln 
and the poet in whose songs love and wine found their best 
expression. The name of abu-Nuwas has lived to the present day 
in the Arabic world as a synonyin for clown; in realty he has 
few rivals in amorous sentiment^ erotic expression and elegant 
diction. He is the lyric and bacchic poet par excellence of the 
Moslem world. The many songs on the beauty of boj's attributed 
to this dissolute favourite of the *Abbasid court, as well as his 
poems in praise of wine {kA/intriydf), which have not ceased to 
enchant those who read and drink, throw interesting lighE upon 
contemporaneous aristocratic lifev* The gAasttI of abu-Nuwas, 
short poems of love ranging five^o fifteen verses, follow' the 

model of Persian bards, who developed this verse form Jong before 
the Arabs. 

Just as the witty and licentious abu-NuwSs represented the 
lighter side of court life, so did hia ascetic contemporary abu-al- 
'Atahiyah® (74S--rii. S28), a potter by profession, give expression 
to pessimistic meditations on mortality which the common man 
of religious mentality entertained. The soul of this scion of the 
Bedouin ^ibe of 'Anazah rebelled against the frivoious high life 
of Baghdad.W'here he lived, and although Harun assigned to him 
a yearly stipend of 50,™ dirhams, he adopted the garb of a 
dervish and produced those ascetic and religious poems (snAifi- 
vrt/; which entitle him to the position of father of Arabic sacred 
poetry/ 

1 he pro Vinces j particularly Syria, reared during the ^Abb^id 
period a number of first-class poets^ among Avhom the most 
renowned were abu-Tammam (f S45) and abu-al-'Ali\ 

* vcL ni, (j. 33 . 

» Ceri^uli Ibe mtIcL-tion ediud by 11. ikl-Qimi A* 

SAi ^mAm ws^jlAAAdrxtAH (Cairo, 1935); voJ. pp, 19- Vi, vol - vi, pp. 47-SJ; 

Lba-KhalUkim, tdL i, p, 157^ iba Qutaybah, pp. 47^ 

* Al-I;lasun ibn-Hanl*;^ ibn-KKalliltiiT]., vnl, j, p, 340.. 

.* * p*^*^l* Wiflif (C 4 in», jiffAdMt^vaL iTiii, pp. i'Sp 

ibnAjutaylmn, 5 Afr, pp. 501-35. 

* liinn d Lh*i-at 4 Jiaini. Oa bii life 544 wol. uL t'Ji'. f 16^3! 

Ti^ pp. 33S'40, toL -rji, pp. Si- 7 ; ibn^KhallikM, Vnl. i, pp. 3 35'30. 
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Abu-TammSm’s father, wbp kept a wine shop in Uamascus, was 
a Christian hy the name of Thadiis (Thaddalos)^ which the 
son changed to Aws when he embraced Islam.^ Abu-Tamniam 
was a court poet in Baghdad but hb title to fame r^ts rather 
upon his compilation Dtwan poems celebrating 

\^lour in battle. This Diwan embraces gems of Arabic poetiy. 
The collection of Hamdsuh^ poems of the $ame description by 
the other court poet, aJ-Buhturi (820-97), inferior to that of 
abu-Tamrnam, after which it was modelled. 

The patronage accorded by the 'Abbasid caliphs^ viiirs and 
governors to poets, whom they employed a$ encomiasts, not only 
made the panegyric an especially favourite form of 

poetical composition but led poets to prostitute their art, and 
resulted in that false glitter and empty bombast often said to be 
characterislic of Arabic poetry. "^Abbliid poetrVr not unlike 
Arabic peltry of other periods, was moreover mainly subjective 
and provincial in character, full of local colour but unable to 
soar above time and place lo gain a position among the timeless 
and landless offspring of the Muses. 

^ Sw vtil. XV, pp, Mns'uilt, wol, vii, pp- 147-67j ibll-Kluiliikiiii, 

Tol. L pp. :i4 

■ Id, Hi Ai¥dr hy FrtylAg {Bijna, ifllS), «ippleffl£nr«l hy 11 cum- 

ffltntafv \u 2 VoTsh (Bonn^ 1847-51}. 
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Thk child’s education began at home. As soon as he could 
speak it was the father’s duty to teach him "the word" (ai- 
ktihmai^y. t,a ildha ilis-I-I.dk (no god whatsoever but Allah). 
When sbe years old the child was held responsible for the ritual 
prayer. It was then that hb formal education began.* 

The elementary ^hool {kuttsb) was an adjunct of the mosque, 
if not the mosque itself. Its curricuium centred upon the Koran 
as a reading text-b(»k. With reading went writing. On visiting 
Damascus in 1184 ibn-Jubayr* noticed that the writing exer- 
cbes by the pupils were not from the Koran but from secular 
poetryv for the act of erasing the word of AJIah might discredit 
It. Together with reading and penmanship the students were 
taught .Arabic grammar, stories about the prophets—particu¬ 
larly hadiths relating to Mul?ammad-the elementary principles 
of arithmetic, and poems, but not of erotic character. Through¬ 
out the whole curriculum memory work was especially empha¬ 
sized. Deserving pupils in the elementary schoois of Baghdad 
were often rewarded by being paraded through the streets on 
c^els whilst almonds were thrown at them. In one instance the 
shower had tragic results by destroying the eye of a young 
scholar. Similar scen^ enacted in honour of young pupils who 
have memortzed the Koran are not infrequent today in Moslem 
lands, in e^am cases the scholars were granted a whole or 
partial holiday whenever one of them had finally mastered a 
section of the Koran. 

Gtrla w^re welcome to all the religious instruction in the lower 
pades of which their minds were capable, but there was no 
special dcstre ^guide them further along the flowery and thorny 

roht! ihT of A woman's 

sphere the spmdie?* The children of the wealthy had private 


* Cf_ G gr, 
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UttQrs (sing* fnn'aiiJiA) who instructed thctn in religion, polite 
literature and the art of versification. Very commonly these 
tutors Were of foreign extract ion. The idcab of aristocratic 
education may be ascertained from the insuructioEis given by 
al-Rashtd to the tutor of bis son al-Amin : 

Be not strict to the extent of stifling his fetcuhies or lenient to the 
point pf making him enjoy idjeness and accustom himself thereto, 
Straightco him as much 03 thou canst through kindness and gentleness, 
hut fail not to report to force and severity should he not respond.^ 


The rod was considered a necessary part of a teacher^s equipment 
and, as is evident from the above^ had the caliph's approval for 
use on his children. In his chapter on the parental managetnent 
of children in al-Siydjsa/t,^ ibn-Sina speaks of ^'seeking 

the aid of the hand"' as a valuable auxiliary of the educator's art. 

The teacher in the elementary school, called mu* some¬ 
times fis^lA on account of his theological training, came to 
occupy a rather low status sotiaily. *'Seek no advice from 
teachers, shepherds and those who sit much among women^'i* 
admonished a favourite adageA judge under al-Ma mun went 
so far as to refuse to admit teachers' testimonies as satisfactory 
evidence in court- A whole body of anecdotes in Arabic litet^^ttiire 
developed round the teacher as a dunce- **More foolish than a 
teacher of an elementary school"^ acquired proverbial usage. 
But the higher grade of teachers were on the whole highly 
respected. They evidently were organized into a sort of a guild, 
and the master would grant a recognized certificate {tjd^aA) to 
those students who satisfactorily passed the prescribed course of 
study under him* In his treatise on pedagogy aJ-Zamuji,“ who 
wrote in 12031 devotes a section to the high regard in which a 
student should hold the profession of teaching, quoting the 
adage attributed to 'Ali: 'T am the slave of him who hath taught 
me even one IcEter"'- AbZarnuji's is the best knowm of some two 
score Arabic treatises on education, most of which have survived 
in manuscript form.* 


^ Miu'Qdip W, pt»- 3 ^ pp. 475 '*■ 

* Ed. Lu¥^ Mii'luf in toL ix [i^h P' ^^ 74 - 

* Tafim W-t/WW/liit i?d. C. iSjS), pp, 

I4'i9, See Bihn GhjuiiH, ¥ej 1. i,pp-S-ii, > . * * , 

■ F&r A tltf txc KtuiM A. Tnlibj 7 ^ C^tn^uJifn v/ /ie EJu^^futn 

£Ncw Verk, 1916). pp 67^76, 
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The first prominent institution for higher learning in Islam 
iras the Bayt al-Hikmah (the house of wisdom) founded by 
(S30) fn his capitalo Besides seninug as a translation 
bureau this institute functioned as an academy and public 
library and had an observatory connected with it. The observa¬ 
tories. which sprang up at thi^ time, it should be remembered, 
were also schools for teaching astronomy^ just as the hospitals, 
which also made their first appearance at this period, ser^'ed as 
centres for medical studies. But the first real academy in [slam^ 
which made provision for the physical needs of its students and 
became a model for later institutions of higher learning was the 
Nifimiyah, founded in 1065-7 ^he enlightened Nizam-al- 
Mulk, the Persian vixir of the Saljuq Sultans Alp Arslan and 
Malikshah and the patron of * Umar al-K.hayyami The SaljuqSi 
like the Buwayhids and other non-Arab sultans who usurped 
the sovereign power in Is!am, vied with each other in patronixifig 
the arts and higher educationp perhaps a$ a means of ingratiating 
themselves with the populace. The Nii^arnTyah was consecrated 
as a theological seminary particularly for the study 

of the Shafi'i rite and the orthodox Ashlar! system. In it the 
Koran and old poetry' formed the backbone of the study of the 
humanities (^i/?h precisely as the classics did Uter in 

the European universities. The students boarded in this academy 
and many of them held endowed scholarships. It is claimed that 
Certain details of its organization appear to have been copied by 
the early uni%'ersities of Europe.* That the students cherished 
a measure of €Spri/ is evidenced by the rough treat¬ 

ment accorded a representative of the court who came to seal the 
door of a room formerly occupied by a scholar who died in 1 107 
leaving no heirs.* 

t he Ni^amlyah was a theological institution recognized by 
the stale. Ibn-aUAthlr^ cites the incident of a lecturer (wKi/arrij) 
who received his appointment but could not perform his duty 
pending confirmatiQn from the caliph. Evidently one lecturer 
was appointed at a time,® The lecturer had under him two or 
more r/p/fifears (sing, mtf repeater)* whose duty consisted 
in reading over the lecture after class and explaining it to 

' ^QtLiult SnyLllt. Tol il, pp. 156.7. Cf. AiAlr, p, sj*. 

_ Reuben Levy^ A iCa.mhdd^^ 1020), p, |qa. 

• Ibfl .l-.Alblr, ™t p. Its. i Vol. il; p iM, ^ 

‘ Iba 5 al AlhEr. ttit X. p. laj. * ibn-Kbxlljkaii, voU Ui. p, 430. 
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the less-gificd students. Ibn-Jubayr^ once attended a leeture 
delivered after the mid-afternoon prayers by the ranking pro¬ 
fessor, The lecturer stood on a platform while the students sat 
on stools and plied him with written and oral questions till 
evening prayer. It was in this Nifarniyah that al-Ghaazali 
lectured for four years (1091-S).^ In the chapter on learning with 
which he introduced his Iftyd*^ al-Ghaziali combated the idea 
that the imparting of knowledge was the object of education and 
emphasized the necessity of stimulating the moral consciousness 
of the student, thus becoming the first author in Islam to bring 
the problem of education into organic relation with a profound 
ethical system. Among the later eminent teachers of the Ni^a- 
miyah was Baha’-al-DTn, Salah-al-Din*s (Saladin's) biographer, 
who tells us in his reminiscences, as reported in Ibn-K.hallikan,* 
that to sharpen thetr memories a group of students once drank 
such a heavy dose of an infusion of anacardia* kernels that one 
of them lost his wits entirely and came naked to the class.. When 
amidst the laughter of the class he was asked for an exp I an a- 
tion> he gravely replied that he and his companions had tried 
the anacardia infusion, which made them all insane with the 
exception of himself, who had happily kept hb senses. 

Al'Nizam yah survived the catastrophe that befell the capital 
at its capture by Hulagu in T 258 T*t^ survived the later invasions 
by the Tarlars, and was finally merged with its younger sister, 
al-Mustan^irlyah, about two years after TtmQr Lang (Tameriane) 
captured Baghdad in Al-Mustanstrryah derived its name 

from the next-to 4 ast caliph, al-Mustan^ir.* who built k fn 1234 
as a seminaty^ for the four orthodox riles- The building had a clock 
(doubtless of the clepsydra type) at the entrance, was equipped 
with baths and kitchens and included a hospital and a library. 
Ibn-Battutah,^ who vbited Baghdad in 1327. gives us a detailed 
description of the building. This structure, now under the depart¬ 
ment of antiquities, and al-C?<J^ (palace] a I- AMdst, now' a 
museum, are the only ones surviving from Abbas id days. 


■■ Pp. , 

> Itm Khollikan, wl, U, p. *46: lUuro, ij»9l pp 2^-30. 

» Vol. it pp. 43-9; ^ymho aZ-ffWorf, ed. ir. ItumnieT-Pil^^uU (Vitniu, 
.SjSJs tr. (Eng.) O. II. Stherer (Brirfli, 1933). ' V0I. iii, pp 4 ij "P- 

» At. (Htiidkur-, Irani Pet*, haiidmr. The oekbraled liistof^ «l-&ikdhan 11 *ud 
to Hftee a* a tcmlt of drinkitlg the juice of the anactcilA (ceikicw ttiil). Hcnet 

hil JUttkaCtW. 

* Abu-nl FidaV toI. ill, p- 179^ » Vd- u, pp- ioS^-9. 
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Besides the Nizamiyah of Baghdad the Saljuq viair is credited 
with establishing several other seminaries in Naysabiir and other 
towns of the empire. Prior to SaJSh-al-Dm he was the greatest 
patron of higher education in Islam. The Nijamiyah type of 
madrasah spread over Khurasan, al-'lriq and Syria. Founding 
a madrasah was always considered a medtorious act in Islam. 
This explains the large number of such institutions reported 
by travellers. Ibn^Jubayr* counted in Baghdad about thirty 
schools; in Damascus, which then enjoyed its golden age under 
§alah*at'DTn, about twenty; in al-Maw;i], six or more; and in 
Mims only one. 

In all these higher institutions of theology the sciencfi of 
tradition lay at the basis of the curriculum, and memory work 
was especially stressed. In those days of no diaries and no 
memoranda the retentive faculties must have been developed to 
phenomenal limits, if we are to believe the sources, Al-Ghaezali 
earned his tide hujjat al-JsIdm (the authority of Islam) by 
memoriring 300,000 traditions. Ahmad ibn-MAnbal, it is said, 
knew by heart l ,000,000.* Al-Bukhvi was tested by one hundred 
traditions in which the chain of authorities f/rztaif) of the one 
was affixed to the text {mahi) of the other—all of which he 
straightened out nicely from memory.* Poets vied with tradition- 
ists in memory work. Having read a copy of a book loaned him 
by a bookseller, al-Mutanabbi' saw no more reason for buying 
the book, for its contents were already stored in his mind. 
Anecdotes of a similar nature are told to prove the prodigious 
memories of abu-Tammam and al-Ma'am'. 

Adult education was nowhere carried on in a systematic way, 
but the mosques in almost all Moslent towns served as important 
educational centres. When a visitor came to a new city he could 
make his way to the congregational mosque confident that he 
could attend lectures on hadTth. This is what ai-Maqdisi* tells 
us he did on ^Hsiting distant al-Sus. This travelling geographer 
of the tenth century found in his native Palestine and in Svria, 
Egi-pt and Fails many circles (sing, halqah) or assemblies (sing! 
majifs) centring upon/aqiks, Koran readers and litterateurs in 
the mosques.* Ihe Imam abShafi i presided at such a ^aiqah 


' P. 115, 1 . IP, p, *S3, 1 . s, p. 336, 11 . i.i, p. 13S, I, M. 
t nja-KhalMip, toI, i, p. *«. * Jhp-Kh»liadlii, v<J. ii, pp, ,30.31. 

MAquiii. pp, rSj, 1^9,1, Jo, pp. 103, 1. , I. 
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at the Mosque of 'Amr at al^Fuslat, where he taught various 
subjects every moming till his death m 820-^ tbn-f^awqal^ 
mentions similar assemblies in Si|istan, Not only religious but 
linguistic and poetical subjects were treated in these assemblies- 
Every Moslem had free admission to such Iccttires in the mosques, 
which remained until the eleventh century the extension school 
of Islam. 

These mosque circles bring to mind another type of coterie* 
chiefly literary, which met in the homes of the aristocracy and 
cultured society under the name of maplits Uti^aiy 

salons. These gatherings begin to appear early under the 'Al> 
basids. In the presence of several early caliphs poetical contests, 
religious debates and literary conferences were often held. We 
owe a few surviving works to such debate^.* 

Mosques also functioned as repositories for books. Through LiUifici 
gifts and bequests mosque libraries became especially rich in 
religious literature. Among others the historian al-Khatib ab 
Baghdadi (1Q02-71) vrilled his books *'as a [mortmain] for 
ihe Moslems* \ but they were housed in the home of a friend of 
his,* Other libraries established by dignitaries or men of wealth 
as semi-pubJic institiitions housed collections bearing on logiCn 
philosophy, astronomy and other sciences-^ Scholars and men of 
standing had no difficulty m finding access even to private collec¬ 
tions. AUMaw^d had before the middle of the tenth century a 
library^ built by one of its citiienSj w'here students were even 
supplied with free paperThe library al-kufuSi) 

founded in Shtrai by the Buw'ayhid Adud^ai-Dawlah ( 977 “®^) 
had its books arranged in cases and listed in catalc^ucs and was 
administered by a regular staff/ In the same centuii^ abBasrah 
had a libraiy whose founder granted stipends for scholars working 
in In al-Rayy there flourished at the same time a "home of 
books" with over four hundred camel-loads of fnanuscripls listed 
in a ten-volume catalogue/^ Libraries were used as meeting- 
places for scientific discussion and debate. YaqOt spent three 
years collecting material for his geographical dictionary from the 
1 Vs^ai, Ti, p. 383; Suyttii, toI. I, 136. * F, 317* 

» V£qat, vol. U, p. 13s. u 1416- ^^1 P' 412 . U. i 4 -l^ 

* ml p. iql. S« ^bairc, p. 354 . 

* YaqiLSp vcl i, p. 351, vol. Iv^ p. ^87. 

' For Bh lllustimlioii fcc ’“I- ’i l>’ ■*.7' , , „ , i 
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libraries of Manv and Khwarizm, whecicc he fted in 1220 at the 
approach of the Mongol hordes of ChingTx Khan, who tom- 
mi tied all these libraries to the flames. 

BoDkihotn The bookshop as a commercial and educational agency also 
makes its appearance early under the 'Abbasids, Al-Ya'qubi* 
asserts that in his time (59l) the capital boasted over a hundred 
book'dealcrs congregated in one street. Many of these shops, tike 
their modem successors in Cairo and Damascus, were but small 
booths by the mosques, but some were tindQubte<ily large enough 
to act as centres for connoisseurs and bibliophiles. The book¬ 
sellers themselves were often caUigraphers, copyists and literati 
who Used their shops not only as stores and ateliers hut as centres 
for literary discussion. They occupied a not inconspicuous place 
in society. Ylqut started on his career as a book-dealer’s clerk, 
AJ-Nadim (’f 995)1 called al-\\''ajTaq (stationer), was evi¬ 
dently himself a librarian or book-dealer to whose catalogue we 
possibly owe that scholarly and remarkahle work a/^FiArist. In 
this work* we read of an 'Iraqi bibliophile whose large trunk 
housed treasures of manuscripts which included parchments, 
E&ypttan papyri, Chinese paper and leather scrolls, each bear¬ 
ing the name of the scribe attested by the notes of from five 
to six generations of learned men. 

The common writing-material was parchment or papyrus 
down to the beginning of the third Moslem century. Certain 
official documents TA-rittcn on parchment and looted in the civil 
war between ai-Amin and al-Ma'miin were later washed clean 
and sold again.* After the beginning of the third century some 
Chinese paper was imported into al-'lraq, hut soon the paper 
industry became indigenous. It was first into Samarqand, as we 
have already pointed out, that certain Chinese prisoners intro¬ 
duced in 75F the art of manufacturing paper fiomi flax, linen or 
hKiip rags.* The ancient .Arabic word for paper, kagkad, is pro¬ 
bably of Chinese origin through Persian, From Samarqand the 
industry soon passed to aU'Iraq. At the instance of the Barmakid 
al-Fadl ibn-Yabya, who had been governor of Khurasan in 794, 
the first pa^r-mill was established in Baghdad * His brother 
Ja far, Harun s vizir, had parchment replaced by paper in the 

pp, 256-7, Cf.p, *1. ' - 
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goverruncnt ofRc€3+* Other Moslein towns erected niills on the 
plan of those in Samarqand. A native factory arose in Tiharnah 
for the manufacture of paper from vegetable fibre.* At the time 
of al-MaqdisL^ theSamarqand product was still considered the 
finestt But in the following cenhiiyi the eleventh3 even better 
paper was manufactured in such Swian towns as Tripoli.* From 
Western Asia the industry made its way at the end of the ninth 
century into the Delta of Egypt, where several towns had been 
for a long time exporting to the Greek-speaking lands papyrus 
for writing-material under the name gard/is By the end of the 
tenth century paper had succeeded in entirely displacing papyrus 
and parchment throughout the Moslem world. 

That there was an ^lite of highly educated men under the first 
^ A hha&idFi is fully recogTiized^ but hovr high the general level of 
culture was among the masses is not so easy to determine. A story 
about a star^nng scholar of Baghdid who hesitated to sell his 
books even when his daughter was taken ill has been pr€!scrvcd 
in Yaqut.* The ansvrors submitted by the educated shave girl 
Tawaddud to the questions of the savants as reported in TViif 
TAcusand and Ott£ Nighis (nos* 43S-61) may be taken as an 
index of the degree of knowledge attained by the cultured person 
after Harfin and dowm to the tw^elfth century. According to 
Tawaddud intellect is of t\vo kinds: one innate and the other 
acquired. Its seat is the heart, where God deposits it and whence 
it ascends to the brain. Man has three hundred and sixty veinSj 
two hundred and forty bon^ and five senses.^ He is compounded 
of four elements: watecp earth, fire and air. The stomach lies in 
front of the heart, to which the lungs are ventilators. The liver is 
the seat of com passion i the spleen, of laughler; and the two 
kidneys, of cunning* The head has five faculdesL sensation. im- 
aginatiofip will, fancy and retention- The stomach is the home of 
all disease, and diet is the source of all healing. 1 he planets are 
seven: the sun. the moon, Mercury. Venus, Mai^p Jupiter and 
Satum.^ 


* Muqrfd, rd. Wirt, vol. ii, p. M- QalquhiWidi. ii, pp. 4^5^- 

* Niiir«i-Khui™»w, tiL and tr. Cbajia Sehefef iSSi), text 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE development OF FINE ARTS 


Archie 

IciTture 


IN hU m as in his p«try the Arab, a Semite, revealed himMlf 
wiA a keen appreciation of the particular and the subjective 
and with a delicate sense for detail, but with no particular 
capacitj' for harmonising and unifying the various parts into a 
gTMt and united whole, However, in architecture and painting 
particularly, he did not so early attain a certain degree of pro¬ 
gress. and stand stUl forever after, as he did in his sdenees after 
the tenth century. 

Of Ae arehite^al monuments which once adorned the city 
of the nob^t surviving structures of Islam, the Umayj-ad 

q^Gh erected fay the founder of Baghdad, as well 

a* his Palace of Eternity {qa^r al^ihuid) and the Ru?afah 
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palace, built for the crown prince al-MaJidi;^ the palaces of the 
Baimakids at al-ShammasT>'ah: * the palace of the Pleiades 
{al-tkurayyd), on which al-Mu'tadid (892-902), who restored 
Baghdad as capital after Samarra, spent 400,000 dinars,® and 
his adjoining palace styled the Crown completed by 

his son al-Muktafi (902-8); the unique mansion of al-Muqtadir 
(908-32) designated the Hall of the Tree ^dr al-shajaraJi^ on 
account of the gold and silver tree that stood in its pond; the 
Buwayhid mansion known by the name al-Mu izilyah after 
MuWal-Dawlah (932-67), which cost 1,000,000 dinars*—all 
these and many others like them left no remains to give us an 
inkling of the splendour that was theirs. So complete was the 
destruction wrought by the civil war between al-Amm and al- 
Ma’mun, by the final devastation of the capital by HCilagu in 
1258 and by natural causes that even the sites of most of these 
palaces cannot today be identified. 

Outside of the capital no 'Abbasid ruin can be dated with any 
degree of probability prior to the reigns of abMij tasim ( 833 “ 43 ), 
founder of SSmarra, and of his son al-Mutawakkil (847- 
861), the builder of its great mosque.* This congregational 
mosque, which cxki 700,000 dinars,’ was rectangular and the 
muttifoil arches of its vfindows suggest Indian influence. 
Neither here nor in the mosque at abu-Dulaf (also of the mid¬ 
ninth century) near Simarra has any trace been found of the 
wi^fdS (prayer niche) in the ^ibiah wall. The wall mihtdb seems 
to have been a Syrian invention, suggested in all likelibood by 
the apse in the Christian church.* Outside, against the wall of 
the great mosque of Samarra, rose a tower which is analogous 
to the ancient Babylonian xiggurat.* This tower was copied 
by ibn-Tulun for the minaret of his mosque (87^-9). in 
the pointed arch appears for the third time in Egypt, after the 
repaired mosque of 'Amr (827) and the Nilomcter (861). Such 
^Abbasid remains as have surt'ived at al-Raqqah, of the late 


‘ A1 KEntib wJ. i, pp, S_*-3 

* One of the «A«teni quarten of 
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eighth century, and at Samarra carrj' on the tradition of Asiatic, 
more particularly Persian, architecture in contrast to the 
Umayyad structures ■which bear dear traces of ByKantine- 
Syrian art. Under the SSsanid dynasty (a,D. 3i6’d4i) a dis* 
Unctive type of Perstan architecture was developed, with ovoid 
or elliptical domes, setnictrcular arches, spiral lowers, indented 



STAGE TOWERS, ZlGGVJtAT, OF THE ANU-AnAlJ TEMPLE 
AT ASHUR (A RECONSTRUCTION) 


battlements, glazed walbtiles and metal-covercd roofs. This 
type became one of the most powerful factors in the formation 
of 'Abbasid art. 

The theologians’ hostility to all forms of representational p.iniini 
an’ did no more stop Its development along Islamic lines than 
did the more explicit koranic injunction against wine enforce 
prohibition in Moslem society. We have already noticed that 
al-Mansur set upon the dome of his palace the figure of a horse¬ 
man which might have served as a weathercock, that al-Amin 
had his pleasure boats on the Tigris fashioned like lions, eagles 
and dolphins and that aUMuqtadir had a gold and silver tree 
with eighteen branches planted in a huge tank in his palace. 

» See sbOTe.pp, 1^571. 
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On either side of the tank stood the statues of fifteen horsemen, 
dressed in brocade and armed with lances, constantly moving 
as though in combat. 

The builder of Samarra (Sj6), the Caliph al-Mu'ta^tm, had 
the wails of his palace there ornamented like those of Qu^ayr 
’Amrah with frescoes of nude female figures and hunting-scenes, 
probably the work of Christian artists. His second successor, 
al-Mutawakkil, under whom this temporary capital reached its 
zenith,^ employed for the mural decoration of his palace Byzan¬ 
tine painters who had no scruples against including among the 
many pictures a church with monks,* 

In [slam painting tvas pressed into the service of religion at a 
rather late date and never became its handmaid as it did in 
Buddhism and Christianity. The earliest record of any pictorial 
representation of the Prophet was noted by an Arabian traveller 
of the late ninth century who saw it in the Chinese court,* but it 
may well have been produced by Ncstorians, The many repre¬ 
sentations of the Huratj seem to have taken for their prolo^pe, 
through Persian channels, Greek centaurs or the human-headed, 
winged beasts of the earlier Assyrians. Moslem religious painting, 
however, docs not make its full appearance until the beginning 
of the fourteenth centurj-. Its derivation was evidently from the 
art of the Oriental Christian churches, particularly the Jacobite 
and the Neslorian, as the researches of Arnold have shown,* and 
developed from book-decoration. In miniature illustration the 
Manichacan influence is sometimes apparent.* Of the few 
Arabic works dealing with the history of IsJamte painters un¬ 
fortunately none have surx'ivcd—so little has been the interest 
in the subject. 


The earliest Arabic manuscripts W'ith miniatures that have thus 
far become avaiJable for study do not date before the thirteenth 
and twelfth Christian centuries. These manuscripts are Kalilah 
w*i-Dimttah, aJ-Hariri’s MaqdmSt, and ai^AgAdm* whose 
decorations reveal artists who either worked under the influence 
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of traditions deriv^ed from a Christian source or were Christians 
themselves. Such Moslems as cared to ignore the teaching of 
their theologians had first to employ Jacobite or Nestorian 
painters until the Moslems themselves had time to develop their 
independent artists, Persia with its old Ifido-Iranian instincts 
and traditiDtis was particularly fertile in the early production of 
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such independent painters. But the prevailing idea that this 
production was due to nan-conformist ShT'ite tendencies cannot 
be sound in view of the fact that Shfism did not prevail in 
Fetsia to the extent of becoming the state religion until the 
establishment of the Safawid dynasty in 1502. 

Since early antiquity the Persians have proved themselves 
masters of decoratiw design and colour. Through their efforts 
the industrial arts of Islam attained a high degree of excelJcnce. 
Carpet-weaving, as old as Pharaonic Egypt, was especially de¬ 
veloped. Hunting and garden scenes were favoured in rug de¬ 
signs, and alum was used in the dye to render the many colours 
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fast. Decorated silk fabrics, the product of Moslem hand-looms 
in Egypt and S^Tria, were so highly prized in Europe that they 
were chosen by Crusaders and other W csterners, above all tex- 
tileSp as wrappings for relics of saintS- 

In ceramics, another art as ancient as and Susap the 

reproduction of the human form and of animals and pla^ts^ as 
well as geometric and epi graphic figures p attained a beauty of 
decorative style unsurpassed in any other Moslem art.^ In spite 
of the prejudicial attitude of legists^ which crystallised in the 
second and third Moslem centuries against plastic as w^ell as 
pictorial art, pottery and metal-work continued to produce dis¬ 
tinctive pieces second to none in the Middle Ages^ Qlshani tile, 
decorated with conventional flowetSp which was introduced from 
Persia to Damascus, found great vogue, together with mosaic 
work^ in exterior and interior decoration of buildings. Better 
than any others^ Arabic characters lent themselves to decoratix^e 
designs and became a powerful motif in Islamic art. they even 
Ijccame religious symbols. Particularly in Antioch, Aleppo, 
Damascus and such ancient Phoenician towns as lyre were the 
processes of enamctling and gilding glass perfected^ Among 
the treasures of the LouvtCj, the British Museum and the Arab 
Museum of Cairo arc exciuisitc pieces from barnaira and al- 
Fustat, including platcSj cups, vases* ewers and lamps for home 
and mosque use, painted with brilliant radiant lustres and 
acquiring through the ages metallic glazes of changing rainbow 
hue. 

The art of calligraphy, which drew its prestige from its object OAn- 
to perpetuate the word of God, and enjoyed the approval of the ^ 
Koran (68 : I, 96 : 4)^ arose in the second or third Moslem cen¬ 
tury and soon became the most highly prized art.® It wa$ entirely 
Islamic and its influence on painting was appreciable. Through 
it the Moslem sought a channel for his esthetic nature, which 
could not express itself through the representation of anirnate 
objects. The calligrapher held a position of dignity and honour 
far above the painter. Even rulers sought to win religious merit 
by copying the Koran. Arabic books of history and literature 
have preserved for us with honourabk mention the names of 
several calligraphers, but kept their silence in the case of archi¬ 
tects, painters and metal-workers. Among the founders of Arabic 

^ Gutoti Mifpon. Itr arts MMsmlmm fFari?, pp. 36*7. 

» S« QalqMiuincii, vd. iii, PP 5 f ^ PP^ 43^ 
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calligraphy were al-Rayhani*^ (Rlhani, t^34)p flourished 
under ahMa'mCm and perfected the^tyk named after him; ibn- 
Muqlah (8S6-940I, the ^Abb^id vizir whose hand was cut off by 
the Caliph al-Radi and who could still write elegantly with his left 
hand and even by attaching a pen to the stump of his right one;* 
and ibn-al-Bavvwab^ (f 1032 or 1032)+ the son of a porter of the 
audience thamber of Baghdad and inventor of the 
stj'le. The last penman of the 'Abhisid period to achieve dis¬ 
tinction was Vaqui al-Mosta'^imi* the court calligraphist of the 
last *Abbisid caliph^ from ivhose name the Yaquti style derives 
its designation. Judging by the surviving specimens of the 
penmanship of Vaqut* and other renowned calligraphers of yore 
the artistic merits cannot be placed high* Calligraphy is perhaps 
the only Arab art which today has Christian and Moslem repre¬ 
sentatives in Cons tan tinopkt Cairo, Beirut and Damascus whose 
productions eatcel in elegance and beauty any masterpieces that 
the ancients ever produced. 

Not only calligraphy but its associate arts^ colour decoration, 
jllumination, and the whole craft of bookbinding, owed their 
genu-sis and bloom to their relation to the sacred book. Under the 
late "Abbasids began the art of book-decoration and Koran illu¬ 
mination which reached its highest development in theSaljuqand 
Mamluk periods. Here again the pictorial art of the Nestorians 
and Jacobites was evidently the main influencing factor. I'he 
Moslem gilder (n^u^AnMiA)^ who thus arose after the calli- 
grapher^ ranked second to him in importance. After the Koran 
the art was extended to include profane maniiscripts. 

The legists' disapproval of music was no more effective in 
Baghdad than it had been before in Damascus. The ^Abbisid 
ai-Mahdi began where the last Umayyads ended. He invited 
and patronized Siy^t* of M akkah (739“Ss)^ " w'hose song warmed 
the chilled more than a hot bath",* and his pupil Ibrahim al- 
Maw^ili (742-804)^ who after hJs master became the patriarch of 
classical music. When young, Ibrahimp a descendant of a noble 
Persian familyi^ was kidnapped outside al-Maw^il and during 

* FtAniif p. 1 Vilq&tp i/doAd*, vfil, V, |Tp, a6$ 

■ Ibn^KlulFilE^tiK vql, p. FaiAn, pp. 368^ YiqOt, voL ili, p. 15c, 

tl. S'10. " 1 Ln-Khillikiln r voL pp, Nuwayrip toI, vU, pp, 3-4, 

* Set B. Morin, fCaife,^ pl- 

* *AlMltiai.h tbn'Wohbp A firedmim qf Khuja'ali; p. 7, 

* \dI. Tif p. S, II. 4-5, quoted by NuiftTkyri, foj, iv, p, 3S9. 
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his detention learned some of the brigands' songs^ He was the 
first to beat the rhythm with a wand ^ and could detect one girl 
among thirty iute-players and ask her to tighten the second string 
of her ill-tuned instrument.* Later, abRashld took [brahim into his 
service as boon companion, bestowed on him L jo^ooo dirhams 
and assigned him a monthly salar>‘ of to,000 dirhams. From his 
patron the artist received occasional presentSt oite of which is 
said to have amounted to ioo,ooo dirhams for a single song. 
Ibrahtm had an Inferior rival In ibn-JamF, a Qurayshite and 
stepson of Sly at- In the judgment of the Ibrahim was the 

greatest of the musicians in versatiJityp but Ibn-JamF had the 
sweetest note”.* When a favoured court minstrel was asked by 
Harun for his opinion of ibn-Jamfj his reply was: '*How can I 
describe honey> w^hich is sweet however you taste it?"^ 

I'be refined and dazzling court of al-Rashid patronised music 
and singing, as it did science and art^ to the extent of becoming 
the centre of a galaxy of musical stars h® Salaried musicians 
accompanied by men and women slave singers thrived in it and 
furnished the theme for numberless fajitastic anecdotes im¬ 
mortalized in the pages of the Ag/idni\* FiArtsit NiAdy^A^ 
and, above alh the ArsAiAn NtgAlj- Two thousand such singers 
took part In a musical festival under the caliph'^s patronage+ HLs 
son al-Amln held a similar night entertaJmnent in vrhich the 
personnel of die palace^ both male and female, danced till dawn.^ 
While the army of al-Ma'mun was investing Baghdad al-Amin 
sat pathetically in his palace on the bank of the Tigris listening 
to his favourite singing girls.® 

Another prot^^ of ab Rashid was Mukharlq (f ra* 845)* a 
pupil of Ibrahim. When young, Mukhariq was bought by a 
Woman singer who heard him in his father s butcher shop cry¬ 
ing in his beautiful and powerful voice his father's meats. He 
later passed Into the possession of Harfln, who freed htm^ re¬ 
warded him with loo^ooo dinars^ and honoured him with a seat 
by the caliph’s side. One evening he ivent out on the Tigris and 
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Started to sing. Immediately torches began to move to and fro in 
the streets of Baghdad in the hands of people anxious to hear the 
master-singer.' 

Al-Ma'mun and al-Mutawakkil had as a cup companion 
Ishaq ihn-ibrahTm aUMaw|iU (767-850), dean of the musicians 
of his age.* .After his father, Ishaq personified the spirit of classi¬ 
cal Arabic music. As an all-round musician he was "the greatest 
that Islam had produced".* He claimed, as did also his father 
and Ziiyab, that it was the jhin who prompted his melodies. 

These and other virtuosiai the halcyon days who won undying 
fame as companions to the caliphs were more than musicians; 
they were endowed with keen wits and retentive memories well 
stocked with choice verses of poetry and delightful anecdotes. 
They were singers, composers, poets and scholars well versed in 
the scienlifie lore of the day. Under them stood the instrument¬ 
alists (sing, i^drib), among whom the lute was generally most 
favoured; the viol {raidii) was used by inferior performers. Then 
came the singing girls (sing, qaynah), who as a rule performed 
while concealed behind curtains. Such girls came to be a 
necessary adornment of the harem and their keeping and 
training developed into an important industry. For one educated 
by Ishaq, a messenger of the governor of Egypt offered 30,000 
dinars, which sum was matched by an envoy of the Byzantine 
emperor and increased to 40,000 by a messenger of the ruler of 
Khurasan. Isbaq solved the problem by freeing the girl and 
marrying her.* 

The caliphal house in Baghdad, more than that of Damascus, 
developed several disdirgiiished lutanists, singers and composers. 
Of all the 'Abbasids 1 hr a hint ibn-al-Mahdi, brother of Hardn 
and in Si7 rival caliph of al-Ma’mun, acquired the greatest fame 
as musician-singer.* AUWathiq (842-7), who performed on the 
lute and composed a hundred melodics,* was the first caliph 
musician. After him both al-Munta;ir (S6t-2) and al-Mu'taiz 
(866-9) showed some poetical and musical talent,* But the only 
real caliph musician was al - Mu'tamid (870-92), in whose 

' Attaint, toI, ui, pp, ij7-8, Cf, Nuirayri, NihiffAt, rat. i*, p. jof. 
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presence the geographer ibn-Khurd 5 dhbih delivered his oration 
on music and dancep a notable eontribulion to our knowledge 
of their state at that tlme,^ 

Among the many Greek works rranslated in the golden age 
of the 'Abbasids were a few dealing with ihe speculative theory 
of music. Two such Aristotelian works were done into Arabic 
under the titles KitM at-Maja il (Pr^I^mafa} and Ki/dA Ji 
(D€ ammiiy by the famous Nestorian physician 
Hunayn ibn-Isb^q translated a work by 

Galen under the title KUM a/^Sawi Euclid bad tw'O 

titles ascribed to him in Arabicp Kifdh (book of 

melody)^ a pseudo-Euclidian work^ and JCitdi ai-Qdfiun (canon)/ 
Aristoxenus, of the fourth century BrC^, was knowm chiefly by 
his Ktf^ (rhythm)* and Nicomachus, Aristotle's son, 

through Krfdd ai-Aftlsfqi iiI~JCa 6 ir (opus major on music)/ The 
Brethren of Sincerity (tenth centui^Oj some of whom w^erc 
evidently musical theoristSp classified music as a branch of 
mathematics and venerated Pythagoras as the founder of its 
theoryp* It was from these and other Greek works that the Arab 
authors acquired their first scientific ideas on music and became 
schooled in the ph^'sical and physiological aspects of the theory 
of sound, 'fhe scientific-mathematical side of Arab music was 
therefore derived from the Greek, but the practical side^ as the 
researches of Farmer^ have shown, had purely Arabian models. 
About this time the word later miist^n (music), was 

borrowed from the Greek and applied to the iheoretical aspects 
of the science, leaving the older Arabic term ghina^ used 
hitherto for both song and music, to the practical art. Qlldr 
(guitar) and urgkun (organ), as names of instruments, and other 
technical terms of Greek origin now appear in Arabicn The organ 
was clearly an Importation from the Byzantines. Two organ 
constructors flourished in the twelfth century, abu-al-Majd 
ibn abi-al-llakani Damascus and abu-ZakarTy 5 ' 

Vahya al-Bayasi^ who w*as attached to the service of Salab- 
al'DTn.® 
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Musical writers after the Greek school w'erc led by the 
philosopher al-Kindip Tvho flourished in the second half of the 
ninth century and whose works, as noted before^ hear the earliest 
traces of Greek influence. Al-Kindi is credited with six w^orks, 
in one ofw'hich wefind the first definite use of notatidn among the 
Arabs. Not only al-Kindi but scveraJ of the leading Moslem 
philosophers and physicians were musical theorists as well. 
Al-Razi (865^25) composed at least one such w'ork, cited by 
ibn-abi-Usaybi'ah.*^ AhFarabi (f 950)* hJitiself an accomplished 
lute performer, was the grealt'st writer on the theory of music 
during the Middle Ages. Besides writing commentaries on 
various lost works of Euclid he produced three original works. 
Of these ATi/ifA a/-/CaAlr^ was the moat authoritative in 

the East. In the West his compendium 0/ sciences^ 

sra^fttits), being the earliest and best known of the 
works dealing with music to be rendered into Latin, exerted 
powerful influence. Besides the writings of al-Firabi those of 
ibn-Sina 1037)^ w'ho abridged earlier W'orks and included in 
his a/-SAi/d' a study of music, and of ibn-Rushd (f i igS) w ere 
translated into Latin and became textbooks in Western Europe. 
As for al-Ghazp.ali (f ^ 1 * i), it was his defence of (music 

and ^ng)* that caused musk to play such an Important part in 
the ritu^ of the Sufi fraternities, 

Most of these technical treatises unhappily have been lost in 
the original Arabic music, with its notation and its two con¬ 
stituent dements of nagham (melodic modes) and iqa (rhythmic 
modes), has been therefore transmitted by word of mouth only 
and has been finally lost. Arabic chants today are scant in 
mdodybut strong in rhythm, and no modem person can interpret 
properly ihe few^ siin.'i% ing works on classical music or undcr^ 
stand fully the meaning of their ancient designations of rhythm 
and their scientific terminology^ Many such terms may be traced 
to Persian and Indian origins. 
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We have dwelt at some length on the first two and a half 
centuries of the 'Ahbasid period (750-1000) because this was a 
fornriative period during which Moslem civilnation received that 
distinctive stamp which it has retained down to our timct In 
theology and law, in science and philosophy, in literature and 
the humanities, Islam is today virtually what it was nine centurira 
ago> Its schools of thought, developed then, have persisted in 
some form to the present day* Among those schools the sects arc 
the most important. 

The rationalistic Mu^tazilah movement, which had its in* Riticci.' 
ception under the Umayyads, assumed significant importance 
under the early '•Abbasids, particularly under al-Ma’mun, orthijdMif 
whose philosophical interests and proclivities raised the new 
creed to a state religion. Under the influence of bis Mu taxilite 
judge ibn*abi*Duwad,^ al-Ma'mun issued in S27 ^ momentous 
proclamation declaring the dogma of "the creation of 

the Koran**, in opposition to the orthodox view of its eternal 
character as the uncreated word of God in the sense that in 
its actual form, in its Arabic language, the Koran is the tden* 
tical reproduction of a celestial original.^ Xhis new' dogma of 
"the creation of the Koran*’ soon became the touchstone of 
Moslem belief. Even judges had to pass its test. In 855 the caliph 
issued his infamous edict that no qadi who did not subscribe to 
the view of the creation of the Koran could hold his office or be 
appointed to one. At the same lime he instituted the ntihnah, 
an inquisitorial tribunal for the trial and conviction of those 
who denied his dogma.* Thus by a strange irony of fate did the 
movement which was supposed to stand for free-thought become 
a deadly instrument for suppressing thought. 
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Motiem This was fiot the first time Islam pcfseculcd heresv. The 

InquMiion Hishlm (724-43) Jiad ordered the execution of al-Ja’d 

ibn-Dirham for teaching that the Koran was created* and had 
put to death G hay tan abDunasht]] (the Damascene^ for maintain'* 
ing the doctrine of free will, * and both at-Mahdi and al*Iladi 
had crucified a number of sindiqs.^ But this of al- 

Ma mOn was the first systcsnatic inquisition into heresy and the 
earliest formal attempt to stamp it out 

The leading victim of the mifmah was Ahmad ibn-TIanbal,* 
whose bold and stubborn championship of the cause of eon- 
Mrvative orthodoxy constitutes one of the glamorous pages in 
its history. The persecution of the orthodox continued under 
al-Mamun's two successors. But in the second year of his reign, 
848, al-Mutawakkil turned the tables on the Mu'taatlites and 
restored rhe old dogma. 

Among the leaders of the Mu taailite school of this period ivas 
al-Naj^im (f ra. 845). This '•sheikh of the Mu'tazilxtes" en* 
deavoured to check the Persian dualistic tendencies in Islam 
and proclaimed that doubt was the first absolute requirement 
of knowledge.* His system recalls in the litain .Anaxagoras. 
AJ-Naz?am counted among his pupils the encyclopfcdist aJ-Jahi? 
of ahBa^rah (+ 868-9^ Another early leader was Ma'ammai- 
ibn* Abbad ahSulami' (f ca. 835), a Qadaritc who entertained 
Indian ideas. 

On the theological side the man credited with exploding the 
Mu'tazilite theories and re-establishing the orthodox creed which 
has since become the heritage of Sunni Islam was abu-ah tJasan 
All al-Ash ari of Baghdiid (f 935-6),* a descendant of the 
arbitrator abu-Musa. "Al Mu'tazilah", in the words of a pious 
Moslem, ''carried their heads high, but their dominion ended 
when God sent al-Ash'ari.” Starting as a pupil of the Mu'tazilite 
theologian al-Jubba’i*(t 91 al-Ash'ari later in life changed 


* JLn>iit^Athrr, vnl. v, pp, I9^'7» 

* pr I97f ii, p. 

I ‘ T.hari, 1^.1. 1,3, 

r»r ^ «ec p„. 37.^ B-ighdidi. «d. 

^ CoEuuJt ShaluajtAni, pp, 46-8; Bn^Kdiidl, pp. 109 .id 

* See pp. 54 sf^^- Ba^hd&di^ p, iji. 
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fronts* and in his poltrmics a|fainst his former mastfjrs the 
saine weapons of logical and philosophical argunrientation which 
they had introduced and developed^ Thus he becajuCj In addi^ 
lion to his other achievemcntSp the founder of scholastic theology 
in Islam After him the scholastic attempt to reconcile 

religious doctrine w4th Greek thought became the supreme 
feature of Moslem intellectual life as it was of medieval Christian 
life. To al-Ashhiri is also attributed the introduction of the for¬ 
mula 6i7a k&y/ (without modality), according to which one is 
expected to accept ihe anthropomorphic expressions in the Koran 
withoiit any explanation demanded or given. This new principle 
seiwed as a damper on free-thought and research^ It was with a 
view to propagating the Ash'ari system of theology that the 
famous .Vtzilnilyah seminary was established Ijy the Saljuq vizir. 

Al-Ash^ari was followed by aUGhazzali® (L. Algazel), un- AJ- 
questionably the greatest theologian of Islam and one of its 
noblest and most original thinkers. It was aUGhazzSll W'ho fixed 
the ultimate form of the Ash^ariyah and estahlished its dicta as 
the universal creed of Islam, This 'Tather of the church in 
Islam"^ has since become the final authority for Sunnite ortho¬ 
doxy. Moslems say that if there could have been a prophet after 
Muhammad, al-Ghazzali would have been the man. 

Abu-hlamid al-GhazzSli was born in lOjS at Tus, Khurasan^ 
where he died in 1111. He reproduced in his religious experience 
all the spiritual phases developed by Islam. Here arc his own 
words^ 

Ever since 1 was under twenty (now 1 am over fifty) . . . t have not 
ceased to investigate every dogma or belief. No Hlitit^hc did 1 come 
acTtMfi without desiring to investigate his eaolericism; no ^ahinte, with¬ 
out wishing to acquire the gist of his litetaJistn; no philosopher,^ without 
wanting to Iciim the essence of his phDosophy; no dialectical theo¬ 
logian without striving to aMitain the object of his 

dialectics and theology; no Sufi, without coveting to probe the secret of 
his Sufism; no ascetic, without trying to delve into the origin of his 
asceticism; no atheistic without groping for the causes^ of 

his bold atheism and Such the unquenchable thirst 

of my soul for investigation from the early days of my youth, an 

* t rain AL.f/(ipuiD«r}. less enrrertly iil-Cb*iaH( MubBmnwJ i^-atii-Sh^b 
in .Vu/ito/ 'tiA. tij PP- Cf. Hniwon B. MacdoniH in 

Jounat JTertf AJiaiit Sxifty (tSOl), pp. ifi * *■ 
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iniitincC and a teinpetfamcDi implcinted in me by Cod through no choice 
of mine,* 


Starting his religious life as orthodox, aI-Gha*2iIi soon turned 
Sufi, and when still under twenty he had broken with all the 
past. In lopl he was appointed lecturer at the Nizinjlyah in 
Baghdad, where he became a sceptic. Four years later he re¬ 
lumed to Sufism after a terrific spiritual struggle that left him 
a physical and moral wreck. Intellectual ism had failed him. 
As a dervish he roamed from place to place enjoying peace of 
soul and acquiescence of mind. After about twelve years of re¬ 
tirement in various places, including two years of retreat in Syria 
and a holy pilgrimage, he returned to Baghdad to preach and 
teach. There he composed his masterpiece Ihya 't/I urn al-Din* 
(the revivification of the sciences of religion). The mysticism of 
this wxi'rk vitalised the law, its orthodoxy leavened the doctrine 
of Islam. In it and in such other wo'rks of his as Fdttfyat a/~ 

’ CWw,* TaM/iff ai^Faldsi/ah* ai-lqtisdd fi ortho¬ 

dox speculation reached its culminating point. These w'orks 
deposed fiqh from the high rank it Had usurped, employed 
Greek dialectic to foui*d a pragmatic system and made 
philosophy palatable to the orthodox school of theologians. 
Partly translated into Latin before 1150, they exerted marked 
infiuenee on Jewish and Christian scholasticism. Thomas 
Aquinas, one of the greatest theologians of Christianity, and 
later Pascal were indirectly affeclcd by the ideas of al-Ghaaaaii, 
who of all .Moslem thinkers came nearest to subscribing to 
Christian \'iett's. The scholastic shell constructed by al-.Ash'ari 
and al-GhazzSli has held Islam to the present day, but Christen¬ 
dom succeeded in breaking through its scholasticism, particu¬ 
larly at the time of the Protestant Revolt. Since then the West and 
the East have parted company, the former progressing while the 
latter stood still. 

Sufism* is the form which mysticism has taken in Islam. It is 


' Al-Mun^idk min ed. A. Sdunidders (P™ 

C.FkU, Ccn/tin^ At Gknntali {LunAon, !*»} tJ 
6«phi<J Chli work «!» almoit with ihfSSntt ofs^AuRttsU^e 

* 4 »mI*. (Cairo, IJ34)‘ Hietc dr tevero] oihrr «4ition». 

; '3*?;) * Ed; (Bdrui. i„y). t tnd *d. {Chito. 13*7). 
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not so much a set of doctrines as it ia a mcKd& of thinking and 
feeling in iho religious domain- Moslem mysticism represenls a 
reaction against the inteilectuaJism of Islam and the Koran and 
the formalism which developed as a consequence* Psychologically 
Sts basis should be sought in the himian aspiration to a personal, 
direct approach to, and a more intense experience of, the deity 
and religious truth. Like other Islamic movements Sufism traces 
its origin to the Koran and the hadith. Such verses as 4^ 96. 

9 ‘ ^ ^3. 33 * 47^ condemning ^'greed after the chance good things 
of this present Jife"\ commending those who tum to God^* and 
emphasizing ""trust in God, for God is a sufficient guardian"** are 
not lacking in the Koran. Mu hammad’sotvn relation to God had a 
mystical aspect, namely, a direct consciousness of divine presencep 
and the Sufis came to consider themselves the true interpreters of 
the esoteric teaching of the Prophet as preserved in the hadith. 

Beginning simply as an ascetic lifcp mainly contemplative, 
such as was commonly practised by Christian monks^ Sufism 
during and after the second Islamic century developed into a 
syncretic movement * absorbing many elements from Christianity, 
Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism and Buddhism* and passing through 
mystical, theosophical and pantheistic stages. Wool (suf) was 
adopted as a dress in imitation of Christian monks, from whom 
was also borrowed the ideal of celibacy which orthodox Islam 
never encouraged. The practice of soliUi^' meditations and pro¬ 
longed vigils likewise show' Syrian monastic influence. The Sufi 
fraternity right w^ay), which developed in the thirteenth 

century', w’ith its master (xAfiyM) and novice (murfd), corre¬ 
sponding to the Christian relation of clergy and beginner* ap¬ 
proaches the monastic orders* notwithstanding the apocryphal 
tradition ^*rio monasticism in I si am The frater- 

nity*s religious service called is the only elaborate 

ritual in Islam and betrays Christian litanies as a source.* The 
Sufi eschatological traditions with their Antichrist^ suggest that 
the fratcmiti(^ found many recruits among those newly con- 
verted to Islam from the older forms of monotheism* 

The term Sufi appears first in Arabic literature in the middle Avevtidini 
of the ninth century applied to a certaiti class of ascetics.* The 

^ Siir. 46 :^ RcTOemtrfis4niC« and mention of nftme: sQr. 33:41. 

* Reytiolil A, NjjdmtMPcii, /i/am (tendon, 1^14) r P- 

* from Awmair Cf- Mmi. 14 : Z4; Rev* 
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first individual on whom ihc name Sufi was bestowed^ and that 
by later tradition, ^vas the famous occultist Jabir ibn*l:Iayyati 
(fl. Cfi. 776), who professed an accede doctrine of his own. His 
contemporary'' Ibrahim ibn-Adham of Balkh (f ca. 777) may bo 
taken as a type of this early quietist asceticism In the 

Sufi legend of his conversion 1 evidently modelled upon the story 
of Buddha,^ Ibrahim appears as a king's son who^ w'hile hunting, 
heard some mysterious voice warning him that he was not 
created for such a purpose. Thereupon the princely sportsman 
dismounted and for ever abandoned the path of worldly pomp 
for that of asceticism and piety. According to another legend his 
conversion came as a result of having observ^ed from the window 
of his palace a beggar contentedly enjoying a meal of stale bread 
soaked in water and seasoned with coarse salt. When assured by 
the beggar that he was fully satisfied, Ibrahim put on hair¬ 
cloth and took to a ■wandering life.* After bis Sufi conversion, 
Ibrlhim migrated to Syriaj where Sufism had its earliest organ¬ 
isation^ and lived by his own labour. 

Under the stimulus of Christian as well as Hellenistic ideas 
Moslem asceticism became mystical in the second Moslem 
century; that is, it began to be regarded by its devotees as an 
emotional means of purifying the human soul, so that it may 
know and love God and be united with Him, rather than as a 
means for winning Hb reward in a future world- This Sufi 
knowledge of God is a form of gnosis achieved by the 

inner light of the individual souh in contrast to the knowledge 
of Him by the intellect or through acquiescence in the 
accepted tradition- The doctrine of gnosis w'as developed by 
abu-Sulayman al-Darani (f 840-50), vrhqse tomb in Dirayya 
near Damascus w^as still an object of pilgrimage in the days of 
Vaqui.^ But the first Sufi of the mystic,^ as opposed to the ascetic, 
school was Ma'ruf ai-Karkhi, of the Baghdad school, who died 
in 015^ Originally a Christian, or possibly a ^Sbian^^ MaVuf was 
descriljed as a God-intoxicated man and venerated a$ a -saint- 
Hts tomb at Baghdad on the w'est bank of the Tigris is still a 
great resort for pilgrims and at the time of al-QushajTi^ (t 1074) 

^ T,^ liuka in (19041, (>P- * 5 ^ 

* vol, ii, pp. i6?i)6p Kutuhi, vq \. i, pp, 

PP- 9*1*- * TUI4 li, p, 5.31. 

* Cf. nl'HujwSri, tr+ K, A. Nicihali«ii (Lc^dtn, t 9 lil, p, 1 (4^ 
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prayer at it was considered a sure remedy for ihc sick. According 
to rhe mystic principle nothing really exists hut God» God is 
eternal Ijcauty^ and the path leading to Him is love. Love thus 
becomes the essence of mysticbm. 

From speculative m)^ticbm( Sufism advanced to theosophy. Thwwptj^ 
in effecting this transidorip which took place during the period 
of translation from Greekp Hellenistic influence was paramount. 

The exponent of Sufi theosophy was dhu-al-Kun*” al-Mbri 
(i.e. the Kgyptian)^ of Nubian parents^- who died at abji^ah 
(GIzeh) in S6o, Sufis in general consider this ascetic the 
originator of their doctrine. They number him among their 
first qtifbs (pivots of the universe) and follow the mention 
of hb name by the invocation **May God sanctify hh in¬ 
most soul It w'as dhu-aJ-Nun who gave Sufism its 

permanent shapes He introduced the idea that the true know^ 
ledge of God is attained by one means only, ecstasy (wijjd). 
Al-Mas^udi^ tells us that dhu-al-Kun was wont to wander amid 
the ruined momiments of his native Egypt endoavouring to 
decipher their mysterious figures as a key to the lost sciences 
of antiquity^ 

The step from theosophy to panthcLsnt was not dlfBcult and p^tiEbrisjii 
w^as made chiefly under Indo-Iranian influences. The 
has preserved for us at least one portrayal of an unmistakable 
Buddhistic view of life^ and the monks described by 

al-Jal^ii* w^ere either Indian sadhus^ Buddhist monks or their 
imitators.^ A Persiartp Biyazld^ abBb|imi (f ca. S75), whose 
grandfather was a MagiaUt probably introduced the doctrine 
of y^jwo*, self-annihilation, possibly a reflection of Buddhist 
Nirvana. Another PersiaOp aUHaJIaj (the carder)# was in g 22 
floggedp exposed on a gibbets then decapitated and burned by 
the'Abbasid inquisition for having declared, am the Truth** 

(i.ev God). Hb “oiicihxion" made him the great Sufi martyr, 
fib mystic theory is made clear in these versesj 

1 '^'Xhe num of the luh^’^ti Ekp^iltcd Toh JcFnah in Kdiuti 21 ; Dhu-aJ-Nan'^ rml 
Cmmf wi 4 Th.iwtwn jtbii il-Fay^ ibfi-Tti4i6limi. 

■ Qumhiirrit p. lo; Uujirlri, p. loo. 

* Vot. Ht PPr 401 - 2 + 

^ Vol. iii, p, 24 , II. 17-Sr ■ Tol. if, pp, 146-?, 

^ i^ai; tjotfiiihcrj Hbfr /j/nn^ ed. Ikibull'll (Hcliicihei'lf, 

1925 }. p. Ilxj. 
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f tim Hp whom I love, nnd lie wliom I Jovr is t. 

We arc two Koulii dwclltnf' in onr body. 

When thou secst me, thou seeal Hitni 

And urhen Ihoo »e«t Him, iliou serst Lis both,* 

Al-y allaj's tomb in west Baghdad stands till now as that of a 
saint. But the greatest monist and pantheist Sufi was Muhyi-aJ- 
DTn ibn-*Arabi (i 165—124^) of Spain, w'hose tomb at llic foot of 
Mt. QasijTjn in Dairtascus is today enclosed in a targe mosque 
bearing his name. Unlike such orthodox Sufis as al-Ghazzali 
and al-Junayd of Baghdad (f ibn-*Arabi endeavoured to 

reduce Sufism to a science which he intended to have reserved 
for circles of initiates. 1 he deveiopment of the pantheistic idea 
that all is God was due to him. 

In the field of mystic poetry the Arabs produced only one great 
name, that of the Egyptian ibn-abFarid, 1101-1235. whos* 
maaterpiece is a long odd (rhyming in forming an exqu^ito 
hymn of divine love. On the other hand, almost all Persian poets 
of the first order, c.g. Sa'di, flafiz and al-Rumi, were mystics. 
But in the field of philosophic Sufism the Arabic-writiug world 
can claim two of the greatest intellects Islam ever produced, 
al-Farabi and abGhazzali. It was the latter ivho reconciled 
Sufism, with its many unorthodox practices, with Islam and 
grafted mysticism upon its intellectual ism. 

For the first five Islamic centuries, that form of religious 
experience termed Sufism stood almost entirely on an individual 
basis. Small circles of disciples and followers did cluster round 
the personality or memory of some inspiring teacher, as in the 
case of al'H^llaj, but such organized bodies were local in 
provenience and not of permanent character. Before the close 
of the twelfth Christian century self-perpetuating corporations 
began to appear. The first fraternity (/arffnA) eslablished on 
such a principle was the Qadirite, so named after the Persian 
'AW-al-Qadir aJ-Jilani or al-Jtli (1077-1166),* who flourished in 

* ItiD-KliaUiluin, vol. i, p. . Cf. K. A. Nichulw). SiMidift im itlamif My/lifitm 

(CunlnldEC, 1911), p. 80; loiiia btEu*tEAaii, mart^ myitiaut dt f/jhm 

Ydl. \k p- Si!f- 

* Qustwijfri, 24-5; pp. J^-^. 

. ed. Amin KhQri, 3rd nL (Hdoit. iSg^}, pp. Oj.ija; ,r, cndrHy 

by \n:fuja*cin, pp, 199-2^. 
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Baghdad. The order, one of the most tolerant and charitable, 
now claims folJouers throughout the Avholc Moslem world, 
including Algeria. Java and Guinea. The sixond fraternit>' in 
order of antiquity was the Rifl'itCj founded by Ahmad al-Rifa'i 
(t 117s)* whose members, like those of other fraternities, can 
perform strange feats, such as swallowing glowing embers, live 
serpents and gJass^ or passing needles and kni\^ through their 
bodies. Then came the Mawlawites, commonly known as the 
whiding dervishes, whose order centres upon the great Persian 
poet jalal-al-Din abRnmi* who died in QOniyah (Konieh) in 
J 275, In opposition to the general MosJem practice ahRumi gave 
an important place to music in the ceremonies of his order. The 
order has always had as its superior one of his descendants w^ho 
Jived in Quniyah. The superior enjoyed the privilege of girding 
the new" sultan-caliph of Turkey wdtb his sw'ord. 

Various other independent fraternities developed in various 
countries at different times, ranging in their Sufism from ascetic 
quietbm to pantheistic: antinomianism. In moat instances the 
founder of the order became himself the centre of a cult, invested 
with divine or quasi-divine powers^ and the headquarter^ of his 
order developed into a foyer of saint-worship. In Africa the 
strongest religious brotherhood is the Shadhilite.^ founded by 
Ali aUShadhili (f 125®)* ’'^'hich h especially strong in Morocco 
and Tunisia and has sub-orders under special names. Islam in 
Morocco is characterj zed by sain l-worship to a greater degree t han 
perhaps in any other country. The modern Sanusi brotherhood^ 
with headquarters In the oasis of Kufra and formerly in Jaghbub. 
was founded in 1837 by the Algerian Shaykh al-Sanusi and is 
clearly distinguishable from the preceding orders in being a 
congregation-state with political and military as well a$ religious 
aims. The leading native fraternity of Egypt is the Badawd, after 
Ahmad al-Badawi (f 12763, w-hose centre is at Tanta. in Turkey 
one of the strongest orders is the Baktashi, noted for its con¬ 
nection with the Janissarieg, This order, which became firmly 
established about 1500, encourages celibacy^ reveres "Ali an<l 
shows traces of Christian influence in its thcolog>^ It seems to 
repri^enl a sect rather than a Sufi fraternity* Besides inheriting 
the old religions of Asia Minor the dervish orders of that country 

* On thi« oJ-ShadMEE, ai-f iMrSf (thnnojcui. 
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lia\^e preserved traces of shamanism, which the early Turks 
brought with them from Centra! Asia. 

The Sufi orders represent tlie only ecclesiastical organii^ation 
in Islam. The members, commonly called dervishes,* live in 
special quarters, termed ^awtyaA or which at the 

same lime serve as social centres, a function w*hich the mosque 
fails to perform. The fralemity may have, in addition to the 
masters and neoph3rtes, a third class of afiiliated lay members 
who are subject to the guidance of the superior of the order. 

Besides introducing a form of monastktsm and ritual® the 
Sufis made other cotitributlons lo Islam. They were evidently 
responsible for the diffusion of the rosary among Mos¬ 

lems.® 'I'oday only the puritanical Wahhibis eschew the rosary, 
regarding it as an innovation (Aid*ah). Of Hindu origini this instru- 
ment of devotion was probably borrowed by the Sufis from the 
Eastern Christian churches and not directly from India. During 
the Crusades the to^ry found its way into the Roman Catholic 
West. The first mention of the rosary in Arabic literature was 
made by the poet laureate abu^Nuwas (| r*?. Bio).^ The cele¬ 
brated mystic al-Junayd (f 910} of Baghdad used it as a means 
of attaining a staleof ecstasy, and when once a critic remonstrated 
wdth him for the use of such an innovation despite his reputation 
for sanctity, al-Junayd replied: will not renounce a path that 

has led me to God”.** 

Moreover, Sufism founded and popularized the cult of saint¬ 
hood. Veneration of saints finds no sanction in the Koran. It 
sprang up, following the Christian practice, in response to the 
mystic call and to meet the need of bridging the gap between 
man and God in Islamic theology. While there is no format 
canonization in Islam, popular acclaim based upon the per¬ 
formance of miracles (hwarndt} constitutes a saint (wah\ friend 
of God)* By the tw elfth century^ the original feeling common lo 
both Sunnites and Shfites that the invocation of saints was an 
idolatrous form of worship had been dissipated by a philo¬ 
sophical reconciliation of sainthood tvith orthodox principles, 
effected mainly through Sufi influence. When it came to the 

^ Af . rcotn Pcrif ,, iindi'i. n 

^ For a criticifm tiy M *rtbudPK Maaletn see ihn al Jaira, .VW, pp, jOs jfrf, 
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question of rank among "the friends of Allah", the chivalrous 
Sufis maintained the principle of complete equality between the 
sexe^.^ They, for instance, accorded Rabi'ah ah'Adawjyah 
717-S01) of al'Dasrah, a mystic woman of noble life and 
lovely character, first place in the list of saints. Since then 
Raln^ah has become *^the saint par excellence of the Sunnite 
hagiology". When young she was sold as a elavei but on seeing 
a radiance round her while she prayed her master freed her. 

She refused to ntarry and lived a life of extreme asceticism and 
other-worldliness. She soon became a revered guide along "the 
mystic way", inculcating penitence^ patience, gratitude, holy 
fear, voluntary poverty and utter dependence (fau^^fkkui) upon 
God. Asked whether she hated Satan, Rabi'ah replied: "My lot^e 
for God leaves no room for hating Satan”. When in a dream the 
Prophet asked her whether she loved him, her reply was: "My 
love for God has so possessed me that no place remains for hating 
aught or loving any save Him".* On another occasion she de¬ 
clared: "I have not sensed God from fear of God * ^ * or love of 
Paradise.. * but only for the loveof H im and the desire for l 
An impassioned prayer by one of those lovers of God^ al- 
Suhrawardi, w^ho at the age of ihim'-six (a,D* M ) was executed 
as a heretic at Aleppo by order of the viceroy al-Malik at-?^hir 
and his father. SalSh-al-Din, makes plain the indebtedness of 
Sufi theosophy to Keo-Platonism as well as to Christianity.* 

Another religious movement lh^^t took its final form under the Shfah 
Abbas ids and developed ofFshoots that played decisive roles in 
the history of Islam and the caliphate was the Shfah. The 
partisans of 'Aii fared no belter under the ^Abbisid regime than 
under the Umayyad^ and that in spite of the fact that they bad 
been an important factor in establishifig the former at the 
expense of the Jatter. The smiles of aJ-Ma^mun. who even went 
so far as to don their colour, greeny and proclaim as heir appar¬ 
ent one of their im^ts, ^^h al-Rida.* proved of no permanent 

* Aba Nu’^avm (f 103S] ^fevotci ft of hit volumiiiauii 

viJ, It {Cftiro, pp, 39-73^ 10 w-cuntM Sufi* a.a(J miQU. 

* Farld-it^Dii] 'Anjtr^ Tat^Ahrai af-AwfyA*, «S. R, A. Nicbotioii, t fLrii-dtfn, 
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avail. Soon came al-Mutawakkil^ who in 850 resumed the early 
practice of persecuting the Shrah; he destroyed the tomb of 
\AJi at al-Najaf and the more venerated one of al-f,itisayn at 
Karbaia\^ thereby earning the everlasting haired of all Shi^itns. 
In 1029 the Caliph al-QIdir drove a Shfite leader out of kts 
Baghdad mosque and installed in his place a Sunnite-* This 
general hostility led the ShTites to the adoption of the principle 
of dbsimulation i-e. dispensation from the require- 

mcn^ of religion under compulsion or threat of injury* The 
legitimacy of dissimulation as an ethical principle had already 
been recognised by soinc Kharijites/ but the Shi^ites made it a 
fundamental tenet. They contributed to it the further point that 
when a believer finds himself in a position where his adversaries 
are in the ascendancy, not only may he profess ouDvardly the 
form of the prevailing religion hut he must do so as a measure 
of protection for himself and his co-religionists-^ 

Although a suppressed minority and perpetrators of un¬ 
successful, though not always uuheroic, rebd lions against the 
established order, the non-conformisl Shfites persisted openly 
and under cover of in according their allegiance to 

whom rightful allegiance {wa/dyaA) w^as due, namely,, an imam 
descended from ^AJi. Unlike the Sunnite caliph the Shiite 
imam had inherited from Muhammad not only his temporal 
sovereignty but the prerogative of intcrpreling the lavr. In that 
capacity he was an infallible teacher and to his infallibility 
he added the divine gift of inipeccability.* Contrary 
to ihc Sunnite and the Sufi doctrine the Shl'ites maintained that 
religious certainty could be gained only from the instruction of 
such an im^ divinely protected against error and sin. ^Ali, 
their first imam^ succeeded by hb son al-Uasan and then 
by his other son, al-Uusayn,* whose line is the more celebrated 
one. The last nine of the tw^elve imams to whom the Tw'elvers 


1 FMrir P- 335; MaJi'uiijp vd, viij. pp. p 

* Itm-al-Athlr^ TrtJr ix, p. * Liicnilly “fear". Konii, 27.. 

* Shuhnuiait], p. 93, L tSh p. k 6 . * Goldiitier, p. 20J. 

■ above, Ji. 34S. Baghdadij voU i, pp. 277-9. 

* ShidimjiitiLtii, pp. ibn-Kha.lidfin, pp, 

* Tbe numberlci^ dcKrctidanti al^tjusas aiad nl^ffuSiiyn nre distijig^iinhed fr^m 

oLher Mooknut by the title* 14411 ^ (ftobJeJ and M^d pi^fd) ttipecdvdy and by the 
Tiifht tn WEir gran lurti^n*, Tlw of Makkjih, who^ ickm ihe Siinniie 

Kihjt Faytal of v. wdJ « ibc Sbarifi of Morocii?Of niprewnt tbe Imc of the 

elde^it fon uf Fatittkah. 
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(It/ma *As/iartyaA)^ the body of the Shf ah, swore allegiarLce, 
were descendants of al-IJiisayn. Of these nine, femr arc said to 
havemet death successively by poison; Ja7ar (765) in abMadmah, 

Mtisa^ (799) in flaghdatb ^Ali al-Rida* (8 j 8) in TQs and 
Muhammad al-Jawad (835) in Baghdad. Others fell fighting 
against the authority of the caliphs or at the hands of execu¬ 
tioners. Since the youthful twelfth imani^ Muhammad, "dia- 
appeared*^ (264/878) in the cave of the great mosque at Samarra 
without leaving offsprings he became *^thc hidden 
or "the expected imam",* As such he is considered 

immune from death and in a temporary state of occultation 
In due time he will appear as the Mahdi (divineiy 
guided one) to restore true Islam, conquer the w'hole world and 
usher in a short millennium before the end of all things k Though 
hidden, this twelfth imam has always been "the master of the 
time" ^rZ-jawiJw). In Persia the Twelver Shfah w'as 

established in 1502 by the ^afawrids* who claimed descent from 
the seventh imam, Musa al-Kazim. Since then the shah has been 
considered as simply the of the hidden imam and 

the muj/aAids (higher theologians) as his spokesmen and inler- 
mediaries with men. 

Thus did the imam-mahdi dogma become an essential part 
of ShTilc creedh Even today it forms the main line of demarca¬ 
tion belwcffl Shiite and Sunnite Islam. While the Sunnites do 
look forward to a future restorer of the faiths they neither em¬ 
phasize hia importance in their eschatology nor call him mahdi.* 

The ShTah soil proved most fertile for the development of iRms^iEei 
heterodoxies. According to a tradition Muhammad once said* 

"The Israelites have been divided into seventy-one or -two sects, 
and so have the Christians, but my comntunity shall be divided 
into seventy-thre^"** Of these sects many wxre offshoots from the 
ShV ah. 

The Twxivers were not the only group among the imamite 

* Cf. Vtrqm, vol. ii, p, 499. 

^ vpl, ^ 51 ; e, p, 577 ^ 

* ShdhfastAnip+ Efaglkdlbii, ed, pp, Ibn-I.rBjni^ VoI. iv, pv 

Bl^NuLwUnkliti^ kL Ilcliniut Riilcr (CQniitAtiliEVdiplp, 1931L PP- 

Cfr ibn^Khald Lln^ xl/if^d^o^d^dufc, p. 166. The ^avr u ftlifl ohewn ajiiang 

ihc fuuti of SHmufiU. 

^ See EJr« DU neat lli4 beH^f in the re^tum of the Mxihdi lent if- 

kU to naposture and pioduced numy pietenden in all pcHixL of Nfadem hi’^tor}'. 

* lbti-Ed-jAw«p pp. J9>2Q. i-f. Bag^bdadi, ed. ETitti, p. 15. 
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Shrah. Another group agret^d with the Twelvers as to the 
tession down to the sixth imam, JaTar al-Ssdiqp but at this point 
divergedp making Ja7ar'$ eldest son, Isma'll (f 760), in prefer¬ 
ence to his brother Mdsa, the seventh and last imSm* This sect 
restricted the number of visible imanis to seven and were thert' 
fore called Seveners (Sa 6 *tyaA). JaTar had designated lamS'n as 
his sticcessorp but having learned of Isma'il's intemperance 

X. *ALi*t 661 


3. AlTJasaNi f 66 $ AL-yusjiVlf, t ^ 

4^ *AU ZAVN-4j:,-'Aa!lDlK,tfrf.?’13 


2ayd MunAM]iAi> 71 ^ 

6. jA^rA» AL-^AdI$p f 765 


t reo 7, mijsa 1 7^ 

^Ali Ar RioApfSiS 

9^ MVKAMJiAU AL-jAW3lD^t *35 

ro. "Au AL-HADi,t $6$ 

It. AjL^IHIaSAN AL-'AsitXXIjt 

I a, Mckaumai> al-Muhta2ar 
(al SrS 

Jftc ihiTiFiDg the RcUiiimship of ihc Tweire ZmamA 

changed his deebion in favour of his second son, MQsa. The 
majority of ihc Shfah acquiesced in the change and continued 
imamate in Musa at-Ka^im, who thus became number seven 
in the series of the twelve visible imams. &ut others, claiming 
that the imim as an infallible being could not prejudice hU 
case by such a thing as drinking wine, remained loyal to Isma'il, 
who predeceased his father by five years. To these Seveners. also 
called Isma'ilitcs. lama'll became the hidden Mahdi.^ 

In the IsmS iliyah system, as in the Pythagorean system of 
old, the number seven assumed sacred importance. The Sevenera 

* PP- ST'S: ftishUldi, «L Hini. p. 5B; iba-Kluddiin. 

pp. i67'S, ^ 
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period I all cosmic: and historical happenings by this num¬ 

ber. In their gnostic cosmogony, partly based on N^eo- Platon ism, 
the steps of emanation were seven: (l) God; (2) the universal mind 
(3) the universal soul (na/s)i (4) primeval matter; (5) space; 

(6) time; (7) the world of earth and man- This world ivas favoured 
with seven legislating prophets (sing, nd/t^): Adam, Noah, 
Abrahamt Moses, Jesus (VjTtf), Mtib^uTtmad and Muhammad ai- 
Tamm, son of Isma^il, In between each two of these legislating 
prophets they inserted seven silent ones (sing, of vrhom 

the first was the ''foundation” (usds). The silent prophets in¬ 
cluded such men as tshmael, Aaron, Peter and *Ali. Parallel to 
them ran another lower hierarchy, arranged in sevens or twelves, 
of propaganda leaders (sing. and simple missionaries 

(sing, 

The IsmaTlitcs organized one of the most subtle and effective BAiiniia 
means of politico-religious propaganda that the world of Islam 
es'er experienced- From (heir places of retreat they began to send 
out missionaries to traverse the Moslem world preaching the 
doctrine known as hffin^ (inner, esoteric). According to the un¬ 
organized schools of thought, called Batinites by the orthodox, 
the Koran should be interpreted allegorically and religious truth 
could be ascertained by the discovery of an inner meaning of 
which the outer form (sdAir) was but a veil intended to keep that 
truth from the eyes of the uninitiate. Quietly and cautiously the 
novice was initiated under oath of secrecy in the coterie doc¬ 
trines, including such recondite ones as the formation of the 
universe by emanation from the divine essence^ transmigration 
of souls, the immanence of the Divinity in Isml'll and the ex^ 
peciation of his early return (ri^/aA) as the Mahdi. Initiation 
is said to have involved seven to nine graded stages ^ which recall 
modern Freemasonry'. 

Thb esoteric system found an able enthusiast in one "Abdullah^ 
w^hose fat her I Maymun al-Qaddahp of obscure origin, had prac¬ 
tised as an oculist (j^/idddii) in al-Ahwaz before moving to 
Jerusalem. It was ^Abdullah w'ho perfected the religio-politicat 
system of the IsmaTlites just delineated. From his headquarters, 

^ ShAhnLBtiiu, pp^ ^4S"7i vo\. viia (CufiQ, 13^7), pp. jSS'9. 

CoiuilIe W. Ivanrow, j 4 Guide jPp /gm^tili Liifra/urg fLcrndma^ 

* BAgthi^t, pp. 339-30; Stialif4it5pJr pp. 147 p, i& 8 . 

* TnitUtaiy iHig triini-iion tra.nimLEted ta the udept by dcgr«i wu pnctii^ befotfr 

tfai* time bj the And ccrtAia Gr»k Acbooli of thuDaohl. 
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first Et aUBa^rEh and Uter at SaJamyah^ in norlhcm Syri^t he 
and his sticces&Drs sent secret missionaries who systeiTiat[ea].Iy 
made their starting-point the arousing of scepticism in the 
would-be follower. They would then direct his attention to the 
great Mahdi soon to make his public appearance- Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the growing enmity betw^een Arab and Persian 
Moslems, this son of a humble Persian oculist coneeived the 
audacious project of uniting in a secret society, with grades of 
initiation, both conquered and conquerors^ who as free-thinkers 
would use reJiginn as a scheme to dratroy the caliphate and give 
Abdullah or his descendants the throne—^a project as astounding 
in its conception as it was rapid in its execution and certain in its 
partial success. For it w’^as this scheme that culminated in the rise 
of the Fafimid dynasty in Tunisia and Egypt. 

Before his death, about 8741* ^Abdullah had found a most 
zealous pupil and proselytiier in yamdSn Qarmatp* an Trfiqi 
peasant w^ho had read in the stars that the Iranians were going 
to regain the empire of the Arabs/ yam dan became the founder 
of the Bstini sect known after him as the Qarmatian. In this 
movement the ancient feud bctw^eeii the native peasantry and 
the sons of the desert evidently found expression. About &90 
the founder buDt himself, near al-Kufah* an official residcnccj 
Dar al-Hijrah* (refuge for emigrants), which became the head¬ 
quarters of the new* movement. Active propaganda among the 
nati^'e masses, especially the so-called Nabataean peasants and 
artisans, as well as among the Arabs themselves, swelled the 
number of members in the new sect. Fundamentally the organ¬ 
ization w'as a secret socLetj' basi^xJ on a system of communismi 
Initiation necessarj' for admission. The new cammunity sup’- 
ported itself from a common fund created through contributions 
w'hich were seemingly voluntary but iti reality a series of taxes, 
each heavier than the preceding^ Qarmat even went so far as to 
prescribe community of wives and property In their 

theology these "Bolshcvdks of Islam", as they are called by 


1 S« Ii^aklirl, p. 6mbn d-Faqai. p. I VfiqGt. lii, p, Tlic Tea authentic 
and mDdffTfl fwin U ^lalnlyab: Maqditi, p, 1 9(5; ihn K liutdiidhlijh, pp. ZO. oS. 

J ^ ^ ^ Juwajni. U. 

M. pt, 3 (Leyden, 1937)^ F 315- 

* Etywrfo^ of «rd ilouluful; p«l»Lly not Af*hir (Baahdadi, ed, Jfitti, 

j», ijl; ji. i* 7 p 9: Saln'Jm, fol. 44 Sb) hm Aranwic for ‘'secret 

teneber ; CiiHn. »1-PP- 1137; ibii-id-JiLW^. ita. 
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some modem writers, used an allegorical catechism based on the 
Koran and supposedly adapted lo all creedsi all races and all 
castes^ They stressed tolerance and equality^ or^anited workers 
and artisans into guilds (sing. in their ceremonial 

had the ritual of a guild- The earliest sketch of the organization 
of Moslem guilds occurs in the eighth epistle of the Ikhwan ab 
Safa\ themselves probably Qarinaiians, This trade guild move- 
mentt in the opinion of Massignon, reached the West and in¬ 
fluenced the formation of European guilds and Freemasonry'.* 

The Qamnatian movement with its communistici revolutionary 
tendencies developed into a most malignant growth in the body 
politic of Islam. To shed the blood of their opponents^ even if 
Moslem, the Qarmatians considered legitimate. Before they were 
fully organized they had a hand in the servile war of the Zanj 
(negroes) at al-Basrah vvhich bet^wn 86S and B83 shook the 
caliphate to its very foundation^ Under the leadership of abu- 
SaTd al-'U^^n aJ-Jannibip* originally a missionary of Qarmatp* 
they succeeded in founding (S99} *n independent state on the 
western shore of the Peraian Gulf with abAhsa"^ for their 
capital. Soonthb state became at once the bulwark of their power 
and the terror of the caliphate in Baghdad. From their new head¬ 
quarters they conducted a series of terrible raids on the neigh- 
bouiing lands. Al-Jannabi himself subjected al-Yamamah about 
903 and invaded ^Umin. His son and successor, abu-'|'ahir 
Sulayman, laid waste most of lower aFTraq and cut the pilgnm 
routes.^ His atrocities culminated in seizure of Makkah 

and the carrying off of the Black Stone.* After an absence of 
some twenty years this most sacred relic of Islam was returned 
(95 0 to al-Ka*bah by order of the Falimid Caliph al-Man^ur.^ 
Between the tenth and eleventh centuries the followers of 
Qanmaland al-Jannabi from theirheadquarters at Salamyahkcpt 
Syxia and al-TrSq drenched in blood.* Even distant Khurasan 

" Arc "" ljj^nn 4 |ijwa'*i */ r 

* J anns W wii 1. %awn ID ¥afU neaJr the of a river emptring; InlU tbc Penian 
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and aman^ btcaii&e of ih* Qarma|ian activity^ fonmcd lasting 
hotbeds of discontent. 

Xhc Qarmatian state fell but its doctrine was passed on to 
the Fatimids of Eg^'pi^ from one of whom Druzism sprangt 
[ater to the Neo^lsma ilites or Assassins^ of Alamijt and SjTia^ 
The Assassin movement, called the “new propaganda” * by 
its members, was inaugurated by aJ-Hasan ibn-al-Sabbah 
(t *^24 )p probably a Persian from who claimed descent 
from the idimyarite kings of South Arabia, The motives were 
evidently personal ambition and desire for vengeance ofi 
the part of the hercsiarch. As a young man in 
al-Jdasan received instruction in the Ba|intte sj'stem, and after 
spending a year and a half in Egypt returned to his native 
land as a FiLtimid missionary/ Here in 1090 he gained pos¬ 
session of the Strong mountain fortress Alamutp north-west of 
Qazwin. Strategically situated on an extension of the Alburz 
chain, 10,200 feet above seadevel, and on the difficult but 
shortest road between the shores of the Caspian and the Persian 
highlands, this eagle s nest'*, as the name probably means, gave 
ibn-al-Sabbah and his successors a central stronghold of primarv 
imf^rtance. Its possession was the first historical fact in the life 
of the new order. 

From AlamCii ihe grand master (dd'i ai-dudh) with hii 
disciples made surprise raids in various directions which netted 
other fortresses, Jn pursuit of their ends they made free and 
treacherous use of the dagger, reducing assassination to an art. 
Their secret organization, based on Isma'ilitc antecedents, 
neope an agnosticism which aimed to emancipate the 
initiate rom the trammels of doctrine, enlightened him as to th^ 
su^r uity o prophets and encouraged him to believe nothing 
an dare aJJ. Below the grand master stood the grand priors 
(smg, ai-k^r) each in charge of a particular district. 

t e« came the ordinary propagandists. The lowest degree 
of the order comprised the/a'd'ir.s Who stood ready to execute 
whaie\-er orders the grand master issued, A graphic, though late 
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and 5£COnd-handp description of the method by which the master 
of AlamOt is said to have hypnotized his "self-sacrificing ones*^ 
with the use of /^ashfsA has come down to us from Marco Polo, 
who passed in that neighbourhood iit I27t or 1272. After dcscritn 
ing in glowing terms the magnificent garden surrounding the 
elegant pavilions and palaces built by the grand master at 
Alamut, Polo proceeds: 

Now no man w'as atlcrwed to enter the Garden sa%'e those whom he 
intended to be his AsKi5Hi?f+ There was a fortress at the entrance to the 
Garden^ strong enough to resist olL the ivoridj and there was no other 
way to get in. He kept at his Court a nuinWr of the youths of the 
country', from 1 2 to sro years of agCp such as had a taste for soldiering..,. 
'fhen he would inimduce them into his Garden ^ some four^ or six, or 
ten at a time, having first mude them drink a certain potion which cast 
them into a deep sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried 
in. So when they awoke they found themselves in the Garden. 

When therefore they awoke, and found themselves in a place so 
charming, they deemed that it w'as Paradise in very truth. And the 
ladies and damsels dallied viith them to their hearts^ content. -. . 

So vrhen the Old Man would have any Prince slain^ he would say 
to such a youth: thou and slay So and So; and when thou retumcsl 

my Angels shall bear thee into Paradise. And shouldst thou die, nathe- 
leas even so will I send my Angels to carry thee back into Paradise/' “ 

The assassination in 1092 of the illustrious vizir of the Saljuq 
sultanate, Nizam-al-MuIk, by a i disguised as a Sufip* was 
the first of a series of mysterious murders w^hich plunged the 
Moslem world into terror. When in the same year the Saljuq 
Sultan Malikshah bestirred himself and sent a disciplinary force 
against the fortress* its garrison made a night sortie and repelled 
the besieging army. Other attempts by caliphs and sultans 
proved equally futile until finally the Mongolian HulagUi who 
destroyed the caliphate* seized the fortress in 1256 together with 
its subsidiary castles in Persia.® 

As early as the last years of the eleventh century the Assassins 
had succeeded in setting firm foot in Syria and winning as convert 
the Saljuq prince of Aleppo^ Ridwan ibn-Tutush (f 1113). By 

^ TJki Str Mit, ijtf tr. Henry VmIs, inded- (London* 

ISJS), rut t pp- 146“9- ijr a. UUilLinisly limiUr dciiaifiioa oi a. cofmpctndinir 
ceremony at nKtibed lo ibn'Kbiilljkin in dfi Orirmfr, yoI. iia 

ed. pHwJ It. Himm«r, l*p. ^ot-6, 
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1140 they had captured the hilJ fortress of MajySd* and many 
others in northern Syria, including al-fCahfp aJ-QadmOs and al- 
'Ullayqah • Even Shayzar (modem Sayjar) on the Orontes was 
temporarily occupied by the Assassins, whom Usamah* calls 
Isnia'ilitea. One of their most famous masters in Syria was 
Rashid-al-Dux Sinan (f 1192), who resided at Ma^syld and bore 
the title translated by the Crusades' chroniclers 

as "le vieux de la montagne"* (the old man of the mountain). 
It was Rashid s henchmen who struck awe and terror into the 
hearts of the Cmsaders, After the capture of Masy^d in rado by 
the Mongols, the Mamiuk Sultan Baybars in 1272 dealt the 
Syrian Assassins the final blow. Since then the Assassins have 
been sparsely scattered through northern Syria, Persia, ‘Uman, 
Zanzibar and especially [ndia, where they number about a 
hundred and fifty thousand and go by the name of Khojas or 
Mawlas.® They all acknowledge as titular head the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, who claims descent through the Iasi grand master of 
AUmut from Isma il, the seventh imam, receives over a tenth 
of the revenues of his followers, even in Syria, and spends most 
of his time as a sportsman between Paris and London, 

1 he Nu^ayTts of northern Syria, who antedate the Oruz^ of 
Lebanon, form another of the surviving Isma^ilitc sects. They 
are so named after Muhammad ibn-Nu^ayr, of the end of the 
ninth century, a partisan of the eleventh *Alid imam al-^asan 
al-'Askari (t 874).* According to Dussaud^ the follow^ of 
ibn^Nu^ayr present a remarkable example of a group passing 
directly from paganism to Isma^JJigm. This explains the points 
of marked difference between them and the main body of 
Isma'Uites, 

The Nu^ayris, in company with other sects of extreme 
Shi ites but unlike the Isma ilitcs, consider ^Ali the incamation 


i It .till cn the ™t.rii od. qf th^ 
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of the deity.^ Hence the name 'Alawiles given ihem since the 
French mandate was established in their territory. Unlike the 
Drazes and other Moslem sects they possess a liturgy and have 
adopted a number of Ciiristian festivaISp including Christmas 
and Easter. Some of them hear Christian names such as Matta 
(Matthew)p V'^uhanna (John) and HTlanah (Helen). In addition 
to these borrowings from Christian sources their religion^ which 
they practise with even greater secrecy^ than the Druzes, has 
retained clear remnants of their former pagan beliefs. Today 
some three hundred thousand adepts of this system^ mostly 
peasants, inhabit the mountainous region of northern and central 
Syria and arc scattered as far as Turkish Cilicia. 

The Nu^ayrist Assassins, Druzes^ Qarmatians and similar 
Isma^tlite sects are considered even by the Shi'ites themsclveS:^ 
that is by the TwelvcrSj who form the bulk of the Shi'ite groupp dcraiM 
as extremists mainly because they compromise the 

divinity of God and disregard the finality of Muhammad^s 
prophethood^“ Among the is a sect vi^hich has gone so far 

as to declare that Gabriel mistook Muhammad for "All when 
he called him to his prophetic mission.* Of the ultra-ShT*ite sects 
which had a late development may be mentioned the Takhtajb 
(woodcutters) of western Anatoli an the ^Ali-Ilahis (*Ali-deificrs) of 
Persia and Turkestan, their close of kin the Qizil-bash (red-heads) 
of the east of Anatolia and the Baktashis of Turkey and Albania. 

On the opposite iving stand the Zaydis of al-Yaman, the 
partisans of Zaydt* grandson of al-U^sayn* whom they regard as 
the founder of their sect. Of all the Shfito sects this is the nearest 
akin to the Sunnites and in some respects the most tolerant. 
Bclw^ccn the gAu/dA on the one hand and the Zaydis on the other 
the Twelvers occupy the middle ground of Shf ism. Contrary to 
other Shi'ite groups the Zaydis believe in no hidden imam, 
practise no temporary' marriage {mufiiA) and allow no dis¬ 
simulation (ta^IyaA), But they share w ith all other Shfite groups 
hostility^ to Sufism. In all, the Shf ites with their sub-sects do not 
form more than forty-five mtlliofs people or fifteen per cent, of 
the body of Islam.* 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE CALIPHATE OISMEMBEKED: PKTTV DYNASTIES 
IN THE WEST 


Fn E years afict" the roundation of the ^Abbisid caliphate the 
youthful Abd-al'Rabininj sole distinguished scion of the Umay- 
yads to escape the general massacre which signalized the ac¬ 
cession of the new regime, reached Cordova in far-off Spain. A 
year latet^ in 756, he established there a brilliant dynasty. The 
first province was thereby for ever stripped off the ^AbbSsid em¬ 
pire, still in its infancy. Others were soon to foDow, 

In 7®5 I^rls ibn- AbdiiLLah, a great-grandson of 
Hcipated tn one of those recurring *Alid revolts m al-Madlnah. 
I he insurrection w as suppressed and he fled to Morocco (ab 
Maghribji where he succeeded in founding a kingdom bearing 
his name that lasted for almost two centuries {788—9^74}. The 
Idrisids,* whose principal capital was Fas (Fez),* ivere the first 
Shi ite dynasty in history. They drew their strength from the 

J Ya'qiltii. TOl. i\, p. -(8S: Khaldun, pp. is-14; iba Tdhiri, 
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B<?rbcr^, who though Sunnite were ever ready to espouse a 
schismatic cause. Hemmed in between the Fatitiiids of Egypt 
and the Umayyads of Spain, their dynasty' finally succumbed 
under the fatal blows of a general of the Caliph al-fiakam H 
(961-76) of Cordova J 

As the Shfite Idrisids were carving for themselves a domain ^ tiiif 
in the western part of North Africai the Sunnite Aghlabids were 
doing likewise to the east. Over the territory called Ifriqiyah 
(Africa Minor, i,e* mainly Tunisia), a corruption of Latin 
^^Africa'*, Harun aURashid had appointed in %oo Ibrahim ibn- 
al-Aghlab as governor.* Ibn-al-Aghlab (Soa-Si l) ruled as an 
independent sovereign, and after the year of his appointment no 
'Abbasid caliph exercised authority beyond the western frontier 
of Egypt. The Aghlabids contented themselves with the title 
tjwfr, but seldom bothered to inscribe the ca!iph*s name on thetr 
coinage even as a token of hh spiritual suzerainty. From their 
capital, aUQayxawan* heir to Carthage, they dominated in their 
century of power (Soo-90g) the mid-Mediterranean. 

Many of Ibrahim's successors proved as energetic as The 
dynasty became one of the pivotal points of history in the long 
conflict between Asia and Europe. With their well-equipped fleet 
they harried the coasts of ItalyFranco, Corsica and Sardinia. 

One of themt Ziyadat-Allah 1 (817-38}, sent against Byianline 
Sicily in 827 an expedition which had been preceded by many 
piratical raids. This and succeeding expeditions resulted in the 
complete conquest of the island by 902.* Sicilyi as we shall see^ 
became an advantageous base for operations against the main¬ 
land, particularly Italy. Besides Sicily, Malta and Sardinia were 
seized, mainly by pirates whose raids extended as far as Rome. 

At the same time Moslem pirates from Crete were repeatedly 
raiding the isles of the Aegean Sea and by the middle of the 
tenth century were harassing the coasts of Greece. Three Kufic 
inscriptions lately d iscovered in Athens reveal the existence of an 
Arab settlement there which may have survived until the early 
tenth century.* 

*■ pp. 56-7. ^ 

■ Iba^al AtfalT, pp. 106 itm-Tdliiri, rol. i, p. Sj- 
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The great Mosque of al-Qayrawarip still standing a rival 
lo the famous mosques of the liast^ was begun under this 
Ziyadai-AUah and completed by Ibrahim 11 (S74-902}, The site 
was that on which the primitive udifice of ^LJqbah, founder of aU 
Qayrawin, had stood. 'Uqbah's mosque had been adorned by 
one of his successors with pillars of marble from the ruins of 
Carthage^ which w^ene again utilized in the Aghlabid structure* 
I he square minaret of this mosque^ also a relic of the earlier 
structure of Umaj'yad days and therefore the oldest surviving 
in Africa, introduced into north-western Africa the Syrian form 
which ivas never displaced by the slighter and more fantastic 
forms of Persian ancestry and Egyptian development. In the 
Syrian type stone w^as used as against brick in the other, 'fhanks 
to this mosque, al-Qayraw'an became to the Western Moslems 
the fourth holy city, ranking after Makkah, aUMadlnah jmd 
Jerusalem—one of the four gates of Paradise. 

It was under the Aghlabids that the final transformation of 
Tfnqiyah from an outwardly Eatin-speakingp Christianity-pro- 
fessing land to an Arabic-speaking, Js 1 am-professing region took 
place. Lrtke a house of cards Eatin North Africa^ w'hich supplied 
St. Augustine with his cultural environment, collapsed never to 
rise again. The transformation was perhaps more complete than 
in any other region thus far reduced by Moslem arms4 Such 
opposition as w'as raised later came from unsubdued Berber 
tribes and took the form of schismatic and heretical Moslem 
eectarianism. 

The last Aghlabid was Ziyidat-Allah III (903~-9),^ who in 909 
took to Bight before the Fapmid advance without offering any 
resistance. The story of the Fatimlds, w^ho in 909 succeeded the 
Aghlabids in North Africa and in 969 displaced the Jkhshidids 
in Egypt and southern Syria, belongs lo a later chapter. I'he 
IkhshtdidSj whose history wc shall soon sketchi were preceded 
by the T^lunid dynasty. 

The founder of the short-lived Tulunid dynasty 

And Syria was Ahmad ibn-TuIun, w^hose 
father, a 1 urk from Farghanah, w^as sent in Siy by the Samanid 
ruler of Bukhara as a present to aUMa'munA In 868 Ahmad went 
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to Rg>'pt as lieutenant to its governor. Here he soon made him¬ 
self independent-^ When hard pressed for money by the Zanj 
rebellion, the Caliph al-Mu'tamid (B70-92) demanded but did 
not receive financial aid from his Egyptian lieutenajit. This event 
was a turning-point in the life of Egypt. It marked the emergence 
in the Nile valley of an independent state which maintained its 
sovereignty throughout the Middle Ages. Heretofore Egypt’s 
rich revenues went partly into Baghdad and partly Into the 
pockets of successive governors, who were primarily tax-farmers. 
Now money remained in the country and was spent in glorifying 
the reigning house, Down to the time of ibn-TQlun as many as a 
hundred different Moslem governors, with an average of about 
two years and a quarter of i n cum bency ,* had succeeded one anot her 
in the exploitation of the land. Egy'pt profited by the '|iilunid 
regime and entered upon an era of comparative prosperity. 

Jbn-TQlfln (86S-S4) gave his new state a rigid military 
organtzation. For the maintenance of authority he depended 
upon an army of a hundred thousand whose core consisted of a 
bodyguard of Turkish and negro slaves. From his troops, as 
well as from his slaves and subjects, he exacted an oath of 
personal allegiance,* When in S77 the governor of Syria died 
.Ahmad occupied the neighbouring country without much 
opposition.* For the first time since Ptolemaic dat’s Egypt had 
become a sovereign state, and for the first time since Pharaonic 
days it ruled Syria. To maintain his hold on Syria Ahmad 
developed a naval base at 'Akka CAcre).* For many centuries 
to come Syria continued to be ruled from the valley of the Nile, 

The Tulunid rdgime interested itself in irrigation, the most 
vital factor in the economic life of the land- Ahmad improved 
the Nilometer on the isle of al-Rawdah, near Cairo. This 
measuring instrument was first built by an Umayyad governor 
in 716 superseding the more ancient one of Niemphis. The 
regime was the first since the Arab conquest to make Moslem 
Egy'pt famed as a centre of art and as a seat of a splendid court. 
Al-QataT' * (the wards), the new quarter of al-Fustit, the capital. 


I WquU, toI. ii, pp. 61 s Taluri, Tol. in, p. IG 97 , , j 

* Cf IkU in Kindi, GueH, pp, li-aiJ; iniyil|i, vd, H, pp, a-lO; de 
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was adorned wilh magnificent buildings. One of them was the 
sixly-thousand-dinar hospital (MmdrisMn) built by Ahmads^ 
The mosque that still bears the name of A^mad ibn-T^l^B is 
one of the principal religious monuments of Islam. It shows, 
especially in its minaret—the oldest in Egypt—the architectural 
influence of the school of Samarra, where Ahmad had spent his 
youth- I'he structure cost 120*000 dinars ® and is remarkable 
for the use of brick piers and for the early use of the pointed 
arch (above* p. 417)- About one-seventeenth of the Koran is 
inscribed in beautiful Kufic characters on the wooden fricK 
round the inside of the building just below the flat Limbered roofi* 
The palace of Khumaraivayh (384-95)* Ahmad's extravagant 
son* and succcssofi wilh hs "golden haJr^ whose walls w^ere 
covered with gold and decorated with bas-reliefs of himself, his 
Avives and his songs tresses*®' was one of the moat remarkable 
Islamic structures. The figures of Khumaraivayh and his wives, 
wearing gold crow'ns, w'ere life-si?:e and car\'^ in wood. Such 
representation of living persons is exceedingly rare in Islamic 
art- 1 he palace stood amidst a garden rich in sweet-smelling 
flowers planted in beds which were shaped lo spell Arabic 
words, and in exotic trees growing round gilded water tanks,* 
Other Outstanding features were an aviary® and a zoological 
garden,* but the chief wonder of the palace was a pool of quick¬ 
silver in its courtyard. Leather cushions inflated with air were 
mcxired on the surface of this pool by silken cords fastened to 
silver columns! on these the dynast used to lie, rocking agreeably 
to alleviate insomnia and induce slumber. Traces of the quick¬ 
silver were found in later years on the site.* Shortly before his 
violent death Khumarawayh gave his daughter Qatr-al-Nada 
(dewdrop) in marriage to the Caliph abMu^tadid. settled on 
her a dowry of a million dirhams and presented her W'ilh one 
thousand mortars of gold and other objects '*the like of which 
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had never been given before"On account of his extravagance 
and luxuries Khumirawayh was held impious by the orthodox. 
He could, it is claimed, drink four rotJs of Egyptian wine at one 
sitting.^ It is related that as his body was being lowered into its 
grave the seven Koran readers appointed to recite the sacred 
book on the adjacent tomb of his father happened to be chanting: 
^‘Seiie ye him and drag him into the mid-fire of heir'.^ 

The dynasty was the earJiest manifestation of a 

political crystallization In the unruly and heretofore inarticulate 
Turkish element in the heart of the caliphate. Other and more 
important Turkish dynasties were soon to follow. The case of 
Ahmad ibn-TQlun was t)‘pical of the founders of the many states 
On the ruins of the caliphate. These states broke off entirely from 
the central government or remained only nominally dependent 
upon the caliph in Baghdad. Ahmad served as an example of 
what could be done in the matter of achieving military and 
political power at the expense of a bulky and unwieldy caliphate 
through the strong-handed and confident ambition of a subject 
soldier and his slave satellites. But the Tulunidi as well as the 
IkhshTdid and most of the other dynasties, had no national basis 
in the lands over which they ruled and therefore wore short-lived. 
Their weakness consisted in the absence of a strong coherent 
body of supporters of their own race. The rulers were themselves 
intruders who were obliged to recruit their bodyguards, which 
were their armies, from various aJien sources. Such a rule can 
only he maintained by men of outstanding personal influence* 
and no sooner does the mighty arm of the founder relax or pass 
away than disintegration sets in* No w'onder that we find the 
state founded by ibti-Tulfiri reverting to the ^Abbasids under his 
son and fourth successor^ ShaybSn {904-5)** 

^ lbfl'KhAl]iK(ji 4 lip vflj, i, p. 3.10, Cf, ibn-KluldCFi, vdl. iv^ pp. Tjibanp vol, iii, 
pp. 214$^; iho-TA^hfi-Birdi* toI, \K $5- 
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Afltr a brief interval of precarious ^Abblsid sway in Egypt 
and Syria* another Turkish dynasty' of Farghanah origin^* ihe 
Ikhsbidid ( 9 i 5 -^)r established at al-FiiS|If. The founder^ 
Muhammad ibn-T^^ghj (935-46), after arranging the dL^- 
organised affairs of Egypt.* received in 939 from the Caliph 
al-Radi the old Iranian princely title tkkjAid* In the next two 
years ai-lkhshid^ following the f^ilu^id precedent^ added SyTia- 
PaJestine to hU quasi'independent state. In the following year 
both Makkah and abMadinah were incorporated. Henceforth 
the fate of a debatable land l>etwccn east and west* was 

for several centuries linked with that of Egypt. 

The two sons who succeeded Muhammad aJ-Ikhshid ruled 
only in name, the reins of the government being held by the able 
Abyssinian eunuch abu-al-Misk Kapur (musky camphor). Origin¬ 
ally purchased by al-Ikhshid from an oil merchant for the 
equivalent of about eight pounds. Kifilr became the sole ruler 
from 966 to 968+^ He successfully defended Egypt and SjTia 
against the rising povfcr of another petty dynasty in the north, 
the Id randan id. His name has been immortalfrcd in the verses 
first sung in praise of him, later in ridicule, by the greatest poet 
of his age, al-Mutanabbi',^ the panegyTist of Kafur^s adversary^ 
Sayf-aFDawlah al-ijamdani. The case of this black slave rising 
from the humblest origin to w 4 eld absolute power was the first but 
not the last in Islamic history. Like other dynasts the Ikhshidids^ 
and especially ihcir founder, made lavish use of state moneys to 
curry favour with their subjects. The daily provision for Muham¬ 
mad's kitchen included, we are told, a hundred sheep, a hundred 
lambs, two hundred and fifty geese, five hundred fowU, a 
thousand pigeons and a hundred jars of sweets. When it was 
poetically explained to Kafiir that the recurrent earthquakes of 
that time were due to Egy'pt^s dancing with Joy at his excellences 
the proud Al>ys5inlan rewarded the wouid-be scismographer 
with a thousand dinars. Otherwise the Ikhshldids made no 
contribution to the artistic and literary life of their domain and 

’ LWSa'M, W -l/^r^n^A ffvfo al ed. K, L. TilJqidit (Leyd cn, 1S9Q). 
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no public works have been left by them. The last representative 
pf this dynasty was an elcveii'ycar-oJd Ijoy^ ahu-al-Fawaris 
Ahmad* w^ho in 969 lost the country to the illustrious Fatimid 
general, Jawhar*^ 

The Ikhshfdids of Egypt bad strong rivals in the Shfitefr, Tbe 
t.iamdanids to the norths Originally established in northern 
Mesopotamia with aUMaw'^il for their capital (929-91)1 the 
tlamdajiids, who were de^eemiants of Hamdan ibrt-I;Iarndun® 
of the Tagblib tribe, advanced in 944 into northern Syria and 
under the leadership of the future Sayf-al-Dawlah (the s^vord of 
the dynasty) wrested Aleppo (^aJab) and Hiin^ from the 
Ikhshldid lieutenant in charge. Syria+ w^hich never forgot its 
past glory under the Umayyads, had ever been a hot^d of 
dissatisfaction and rebellion against the ^Abbasid riSgime^ Sayf- 
aUDawlah (944'-67) of Aleppo became the founder of a north 
Syrian dynasty which lasted until 1003. His second succeasorT 
Sa'Jd-al-Dawlab (991-1001), however, was a vassal of the Fafi- 
mids of Egypt. Hard pressed between the Byiantines and the 
Fatimids* the HamdSnids^ in that year gave way in favour of 
the latter. 

Sayf-al-Dawlah owes his fame in Arab annals primarily to utmry 
his munificent patronage of learning and^ ui a smaller measure, 
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to his taking up the cudgels against the Christian enemies of 
Islam after those cudgels had been laid down by other Moslem 
hands+ The literary circle of this k'lamdiintd, himself a poet,* 
recalU the days of al-Rashld and al-Ma^mtin, It included the 
celebraicd philosophtr-musician al-Flrabi, whose modest daily 
needs were met by a pension of four dirhams from the state 
treasury; the distinguished historian of literature and music^ 
al-I^bahanit who presented to his patron the autograph manu¬ 
script of his monxunental AgAdni and received in reward a 
thousand pieces of gold; the eloquent court preacher ibn- 
Nubatah (^984), whose elegant sermons* in rhymed prose fired 
the zeal of his hearers for prosecuting the holy war against 
Byzantium; and abov^e all the poet laureate al-Mutanabbi' 
(915-65), whose bombastic and ornate style with its flowery 
rhetoric and improbable metaphors renders him to the present 
^ day the most popular and most widely quoted poet in the 
Moslem worid.^ An early authority calls his poetry **the height 
of perfection'Al-Mutanabbi’* (prophecy claimant)p son of a 
water-carrier in a1-Kufaht was so named because in his youth he 
claimed the gift of prophecy among the Bedouins of Syria. His 
poetical rival in Aleppo was a cousin of Sayf-al-Dawlah, abu- 
FirSs al-Id^triidani.* Estranged for a time from his IJamdanid 
patront al-Mutanabbi* sought and received the protection of the 
Ikhshidid Kafur,^ in whom he was later disappointed. 

As a late product of thb ephemeral renaissance in northern 
Syria we may count the "philosopher of poets and poet of 
philosophers^' abu-al-^AIa' al-Ma^arri (973—1057)1 who expressed 
the sceptical and pessimistic sentiments of an age of social decay 
and pDlitical anarchy in Islam. A descendant of the Tanukh, ahu- 
al-'Ala' was bom and died in Ma'arrat al-Nu man, whence his 
surname. His tomb w^as renovated in 1944 on the occasion of his 
thousandth anniver 5 ar>v UTLen four years old he was stricken with 

* Iba-'KhkllikMn^ vitL iip pp. i'-nfiukhi^ ];i. ^54. 
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smallpoXp which cost him his si^ht, but fur which compensation 
Was made by the development of a prodigious memory'. In 1009 
abu-al-^AIa* went to Baghdad, where he spent about a year and 
seven months and became Inoculated vrith the ideas of IkhwSn 
abSafa* as well as with others of Indian orijjin. On his return 
home he adopted a veg^etarian diet and a life of comparati%''e 
seclusion^ His late works, particularly hia and 

a/-CAt4/rdn^ (treatise on forgiveness) reveal him as otic 
w'ho took n^ason for his guide and pessimistic scepticism for his 
philosophy. It was this RisdlaA that is claimed to have exercised 
a determining influence over Dame in his Divme Hb 

quatrains^ have been partly done Into Englbh^ ParaJleb have 
repeatedly been drawn betw^een this SyTian poet and the Persian 
’’Dmar al-Khavyami w ho died about sixty' years after him and 
shows decided marks of having been influenced by his prede¬ 
cessor. AJ-Mutannabi^ and aI-Ma^atri close the period of great 
Arab poetry. Since that day hardly any Arab poet has been 
able to achieve more than local eminence. 

After making hb position secure in northern Syriap "the sword inm 
of the Hamdanid dynasty*beginning in 947, conducted annual 
campaigns Into Asia Minor. Until hb death twenty years later Rntiitfli** 
not a year passed without some engagement with the Greeks.® 

At first fortune smiled on Sayfs efforts. He seized Mar^ash 
among other border towns. But the brilliant leadership of 
Nicephorus Fhocas and John TzimisceSj^ both future emperors, 
saved the day for Byzantium. In 961 Nicephorus captured the 
capital^ AleppOf wriih the exception of the citadel^ put over ten 
thousand of its youth and all the captives to the sword and de¬ 
stroyed the palace of Sayf-at-Daw'lah. But after eight or nine days 
he retired.^ After he became emperor (963-9) his troops WTested 
Cyprus from the Arabs and occupied Cillcia^^ Thus was the road 

^ dnr Z-W-I4H4 rt/d /d ni. Zntid, 3 Vf?ldl. {CaJiro, I'^l, 

tr. {m parti Aitihm^ Hibini (Nrw York, 

* Ed. Kimiil KO^, 2 ;rt*. (Coa^lo^ I9^j)s pfltliiilly tt5STnkt«4 by K, A, NicHoHoji in 

/ifuriwit/ jKp. 637-720; pp. 337 -*^> SU- 47 ' 

■ Aifn, /s/gm gmd iAt Dimwr tr, SundeFlmid. 

*■ of Toiir lin<4 in w^di firwr^ second nnd rovtlb rhymjt^'; ofiiprMiJy 

% FersEOJL farm af compovickJin. 

' Set Yohya ihn-S^'Eii al-Antiki* ''Tsi'riVIl'^ ed. 4 CiiJ Ir. (Ff-) 1 . KnlchkoiraLy 

Hnd A. VdAYiev in vol, xviU, pp, 76S ftf. 
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open again to Syria. In the last year of hts reign hts army seized 
Antiocht long coveted as a city of patriarchs, saints and councils 
and as a religions peer of Byzantium itself. The city remained in 
Byzantine hands from 969 till 10S4* Soon after the occupation 
of Antiochi Nicephorus^ general entered Aleppo and exacted 
from SayTs son and successor, Sa*d-al-Daw|ah (967-91), a 
humiliating treatyp" The Emperor John Tzimisces (969^-76) 
adopted the policy of consolidating and insuring the conquests 
in Cilicia and northern Syria, and set for his final goal the freeing 
of Jerusalem. To this end he started from Antioch on a real 
crusade* entered Damascus^ but did not penetrate far into 
Palest] ne« Early in hb reign the refractory banu-FlabTb of N a^lbln, 
cousins of the I-Jamdanids, 12,000 strong, left their homes on 
account of the high taxes^ embraced Christianity and joined the 
Byzantines in their attacks on Moslem lands/ Tzimisces’ suc¬ 
cessor, Basil II (976-10^5), though troubled by the Arabs of 
North Africa, who at this time were in possession of Sicily and 
many Aegean islands^ look the field in person to defend the 
Syrian possessions now threatened by the Fidmids of Egypt- 
But at the outset of the eleventh century he signed a treaty' of 
peace wnth the Falimid al-Hakim and no further serious collision 
took place. The efforts of Basil II, preceded by those of Nict'* 
phorus and Tiimisccs, extended the eastern boundary of the 
Byzantine empire at the expense of Islam as far as the Euphrates 
and into the heart of northern Syria.* Their reigns covered *^lhe 
most brilliant period in the history of Byzantine relations w^ith 
the eastern Muslims”/ 


* tlm’aU-Atlirr, vtJ:. viia, pp. 440-41. 

* ViUjliDv, i, p, 35 
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While petty dynasties, m&stly of Arab origin, were parcelling 
out the domains of the caliph in the west, the same process was 
being carried forward by others, chiefly Turkish or Persian, in 
the east. 

The first to establish a quaabindependeni state east of Bagli- 
dad was the once trusted general of al-Ma^munj Yahir ibn-^al- 
!;;Iusayn of Khurasan, who had victoriously led his master's 
army against al-Amm. In this war the one-eyed Tihir is said to 
have used the sword so effectively with both hands that ab 
Ma*mun ^ nicknamed him dhu-abYaminayn (ambidextrous) and 
a poet described him as the warrior “minus one eye, plus an 
extra right amt”.® The descendant of a Persian slave, Tahir was 
rewarded in 820 by al-Ma'mun with the governorship of all lands 
east of Baghdad, with the centre of his power in Khurasan. Be¬ 
fore his death two years later in his capital, Marwp Tahir had 
omitted mention of the caliph^s name in the Friday prayer*® 
Though nominally vassals of the caliph, Tahir^'s successors 
extended their dominion as far as the Indian frontier. They 
moved the seat of government to Kaysabur, where they re¬ 
mained in power till 872/ when they were superseded by the 
Saflarids. 

The Saf^rid dynasty, which originated in SijistSn and reigned ajrhc 
in Persia for farty-K)ne years (&67--90g)t owes its foundation 
one Ya'qub ibn-al-Layth al-Saflar (867-78). Al-^affar {copper¬ 
smith) was a coppersmith by profession and a brigand by avo- 
cationn His chivalrous and efficient conduct as head of a band 
of outlaws attracted the favourable attention of the calJph^s 
governor over Sijbtan, who thereupon entrusted him with the 

Tnbflji, vdI, iii* p. Sagi; ib[i-Ktmlllk 4 ft. toL p- 414* Cf. vS, p. 4a 

* Jbn-KhAlliliu, yol. t. p. 4Ja; ibrt al AlhTr, yok. p. 41^0, 

*■ Itn-al-Afhir, vol, pp- iSS- 27a. 
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command of his troops.* eventually succeeded his 

benefactor and added to his domains almost all Persia and the 
outskirts of India, even ihrcateniirg^ Baghdad itself under the 
Caijph at-Mu tarnid*® The Samajiids fell hetr to a Jarge portion 
of the Saffarid state.^ 

The S^manids of Transoxiana and Persia (874-999) were de¬ 
scended from Saman, a Zoroastrian noble of Batkh. The founder 
of the dynasty was Na^r ibn-Abmad (S74— 92)^ a great-grandson 
of SainSn* but the one who estabiiahed its power was Nasr'^s 
brother Isma !l (S 9 ^“ 9 *^ 7 )p who in 900 wrested Khurasan from 
the Saffarids.* Starting as Moslem sub^governors under the 
lahirids^ the Simanids under Na^ IJ ibn-Ahmad* C9i j"43)* 
fourth in the line, extended their kingdom to its greatest limits, 
including under their sceptre Sijbtan, Karman, Jurjin, at-Rayy 
and Tabaristan, in addition to Transoxiana and Khurasan. 
Though outwardly professing loyalty to the 'Abbissds, the 
dynasty was virtually independent. In the eyes of the Baghdad 
caliph its members were ^mirs (governors) or even (tax 

collectors)^ but within their own territory their authority was 
undisputed. 

It under the Samanids that the final subjugation of Trans- 
oxiana to Moslem rule was effected. Their capital, Bukhara, and 
their leading citj% Samarqand, almost eclipsed Baghdad as 
centres of learning and art. Not only Arabic but Persian scholar¬ 
ship was protected and fostered. It was to a Saminzd prince, 
abu'^altb Mansur tbn-Is^aq of Sijistan, a nephew of the secojid 
ruler, that the illustrious al-Razi dedicated his book on medicine 
entitled ai^A/a»furi in honour of his patron. It was in response 
to a summons from the Samlnid ruler Nuh li (976"97)* that 
young ibn-Sma, still in his teens, vUited Biikhara and was ac¬ 
corded free access to the rich royal library/ where he acquired 
that seemingly inexhaustible fund of knowledge. From this 

J Ibn-iJ-Alhir, Yol. ^ pp. 1,4,5; ihn-KI»llikan, vd. iu, pp. ho-s,; V.'qabi, 
^iSihri ^ P- ?*■ 
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epoch modern Persian literature takes its rise. Suffice it to recall 
that Firdawsi (ca, 934-T020) wrote his first poetry in this period 
and that Bal'ami, the vuir of Mansur [ '• (961-76). translated an 
abridgment of al-Tabari*s history* and thus produced one of 
the oldest extant prose Avorks in Persian. Ever since the Moslem 
conquest Persians had used Arabic as the medium of literary 
expression, but with these writers the brilliant Moslem literature 
of Persia began its development. 

Though one of the most enlightened of the Iranian dynasties* 
the 5am^nid was not free from those elements which proved 
fatal to others of the same period. To the usual problems 
presented by a turbulent military aristocracy and a precarious 
dynastic succession Avas now added a new danger^ that of the 
Turkish nomads to the north. Even within the state power Avas 
gradually slipping into the hands of Turkish slaves with Avhom 
the Samanid,s had filled their court. The Sam an id territory south 
of the Oxus was absorbed in 994 by the Ghamawlds, who rose to 
power under one of these slaves. The territory north of the river 
was seized by the so-called lick (Ilaq) Khans of Turkestan, who in 
992 captured Bukhara and nine years later gave the empdfgrdc^ 
to the expiring Samanfd dynasty. Thus for the first butttot the last 
time Ave note Turanian hordes of Central Asia thrusting them¬ 
selves to the forefront of Islamic affairs. The struggle between 
Iranians and Turanians for the mastery of the borderland of 
Islam in the fourth Moslem century was but a prelude to graver 
developments. We shall hereafter see these Turks play an in¬ 
creasingly important role in world affairs until they finally absorb 
most of ihc powers of the caliph of Baghdad, in fact until they 
establish their own caJjphateg the Ottoman, in ''Baghdad on the 
Bosphorus". 

Among the Turkish slaves whom the Samanids delighted to 
honour with high governmental posts was one Alpligin, who- 
started hia career as a member of the bodyguard. Soon he rose to 
the headship of the guard* and thence w'as promoted in 961 to 
the goA^ernorship of Khurasin. Shortly after Awards, hoAAXver, he 
fell out of favour w ith the new Samanid ruler and betook himself 
to the eastern border of the kingdom. Here in 961 he captured 

* A deicnptiDn of the jfifemnl under him kjt* Immu ]€ft hjr an 

C^c-wiuina, ibp-E,lBVE|a1p pp. 34^44-3^ 
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Ghajtnah, in Afghanistan, from its native rulers and established 
an independent realm ' which developed into the Ghaznawid 
empire of Afghanistan and PanjSb (962-1186). The real foundcr 
of the Ghaznawid dynasty, how'ever, was SubukttgTn (976-97), a 
stave and son-in-law of Alptigm. The sixteen Gliaznawids who 
succeeded him were his lineal descendants. Subuktlgln widened 
his tOTitory to include Peshawar in India and also Khurasan in 
Persia, which he first held under the Samanids. 

_ Ihe most distinguished member of the dynasty was Subuk- 
'Cliiiaiti s son Mahmud ( 999 “ 1030). The location of his capital, 

' - Ghaznah, on the crest of a high plateau overlooking the plains of 

northern India, into which it possessed easy access through the 
valley of Kabul, gave him an advantageous position for a series 
of campaigns eastward. Between 1001 and 1024 Mahmud con¬ 
ducted no less than seventeen campaigns into India, which re- 
suited in the annexation of the Panjab, with its centre, Lahore, of 
Multan and of part of Sind.‘ In the PanJib Moslem influence was 
now permanently established. From these raids Mahmud re¬ 
turned wHh fabulously rich spoils from the Hindu temples and 
won an enviable distinction among his contemporaries as the 
idol-breaker and champion of orthodox iconoclastic Islam. He 
was one of the first in Moslem history to receive, and that about 
icrai, I c tit e a -ghast, bcstoived on him who distinguished him¬ 
self m war against unbelievers, 

Mahmud likewise extended the western borders of his d,^ 
mamsjlere he wrest^ the Persian 'Iraq, including al-Ravy and 
l5bahan, from the Shute Buwayhids, who at the time had the 
caliph under their control. A, a Sunnite, Mahmiid had from the 
!f scp^ion acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of 

. f [5 from whom he later received 

the title Yamm-al-Dawlah (the right arm of the slate).' On their 
coins ho and his immediate successors satisfied themselves with 
the title a.mr governor) or (chieO- Though Mahmud is 

credited with being the first in Islam to be designated 
evidence from corns shows that this high designation was first 
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officialijr borne by the Saljuq rulers.^ At their greatest extent 
Mahmud’s dominions, besides northern India in the east and the 
Persian "Iraq in the west, included all Khuriisin, Tukharisiin 
with its centre Batkhi part of Transoxiana in the north and 
Sijistan in the south*" He adorned his capital with magnificent 
buildings," founded and endowed a. large academy and made his 
munificent court the chief resort of poets and men of learning. 

His assemblage of literary genius included the Arab historian 
al-'Utbi * {-f 1036), the celebrated scientific and hbiorica) author 
al-Blruni and the illustrious Persian poet Firdawsi^ themiUcnnial 
anniversary of w^hose birth was celebrated in 1934—5 Asia 
Europe and America. On dedicating his great epic, the SMk- 
ndmak^ to Mahmud and receiving only 60,000 dirhams instead 
of dinars for its 60,000 verses, Firdaivsi denounced his patron in a 
scathing satire and had to flee for hb life. 

The rise of the Ghaznawid dynasty represents the first victory 
of the Turkish element in its struggle against the Iranian element 
for ultimate mastery' in Islam. Yet the Ghaznawid state did not 
differ radically from the Samanid or the Saffarid state. It was 
loosely held by force of armsp and as soon as the powerful hand 
wielding the sword relaxed the component parts were certain to 
fall aw'ay. This is what happened after Mahmud's death. The 
provinces of the east gradually separated themselves from the 
capita] in the highlands^ thus beginning the series of independent 
Moislcm dynasties of India. In the north and west the Khans of 
Turkestan and the Great SaljOqs of Persia parcelled out the 
Ghaznawid domain. In the centre the hardy Ghurids of Afghan¬ 
istan dealt the final blows and in I IS6 destroyed the last Ghaz- 
nawids in Lahore. 

W^hilc the wings of the "Abbasid eagle were being dipped atTi» 
both extremities* a dagger clutched in Perso-Turkish hands was 
pointed at its heart- Under the dominatian of the ShPitc Persian 
Bu way bids* and after them of the Sunnite Turkish SaljOqs, the 
caliph had little left except the capital and even there his 
authority was shadowy; The rise of an unruly imperial guard, 
followed by a revolt of negro slaves, undermined the central 

^ SfC below, p. 474. 

* llitwl pp, ^S6, 
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authority and paved the way for the advent of the Buwayhid 

It was the eighth 'Abbasid caliph, ahMu*ta$im (833-42), son 
of Harun by a Turkish slave, who first surrounded himself with 
a bodyguard of Turkish recruits from Transoxiana. The guard 
numbered four thousand. Originally brought in to counter¬ 
balance the influenee of the soldiers from Khurasan, to whom 
the 'Abbasids Owed the caliphate, the yearly import of Turks 
became an even greater menace to its integrity. Al-Mangur's 
*’dty of peace'* became a city of turmoil. Facing the danger of a 
native uprising in Baghdad against the haughty and oppressive 
conduct of his guard, the caliph in 836 removed his seat of 
government sixty miics farther up the Tigris toSamanra.* Origin¬ 
ally Assyrian, the name was changed by him to Surra Man Ra'a 
(pleased is he who sees It) under which name it appears as a mint 
city on 'Abbisid coins. It was wittily whispered at the time that 
what the new name really meant was "he who sees it (with the 
Turks settled therein) is pleased (with Baghdad well rid of them)". 

Simarra was beautified by palaces and mosques CTCCted 
mainly by al-Mu'tafim and his son al-Mutaw'akkii (847^1). It 
remained the capital for fifty-six years (836-92), during the 
reigns of eight successive caliphs, and its ruins arcs the most 
imposing 'Abb^id monuments extant.’ 


GeNEALOCtCAt, TABf.E OF THE 'AfiaASlO CaLIPKS AT SaUAKRA 
3 , AL-Mt;*tA$}M (333-42) 

I 


I 

Mul^amnuiil 9. AL>WjtTl|IO 
(S4i-7) 


1 . Al-MvstaTk 
(862-6) 


10. AL'MlFTAWAKRlt. 
(847-61) 


It. Ai-.JlJUNTAjlil 13. Al-Mu'tAZZ 
(861-2) ( 366 - 9 ) 


14. Al.’MirNTAOt 

(869-70) 


ij, At-Mti'cAMib 

(370-92) 


The rise of this body of predominanlly Turkish soldiery, 
which played a part in the caliphate not unlike that of the 

‘ Tabui, vd(. ul, pp, 1179.81^ Mu'&di,'TOl. vU, pp. ri8i^y.; YSflOl, Su/dim. VhjI. 
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prstoH^n guwd in Rome and the Janissaries in Turkey + marked 
the beginning; of the end of ealiphal power. The caliph lived in 
his new capital almost ag their prisoner. The murder of al- 
Mutawakkil by them in December 36 r^ at the instigation of his 
son,* was the first in a series of events in the course of which the 
mighty structure of the ’Abbasid dynasty—already shaken— 
stood face to face with imminent collapse, AI-Miitawakkil was 
the first caliph in the period of decline* After him we find caliplis 
made and immadc by troopSp chiefly Turkish, under generals 
mostly slaves, striving for masterj'. Through their influence over 
these slaves the women of the court came to play an import ant 
political role and thus added to the confusion. In the case of the 
weak and vacillating al-Musta'ln C862-6), who eventually fled 
to Baghdad pursued by his guard after he had been besieged 
and forced to abdicate, his slave-mother shared wfith tw^o 
Turkish generals the supreme power.* The mother of his suc¬ 
cessor ahMu'tazK (866-9) refused to pay out the 50,000 dinara 
which might have saved the life of her caliph son» though she 
kept in a subterranean cellar a cache of [pOOO.OOo dinars in 
addition to priceless jcw^elltry^* For two centuries the history of 
the disintegrating caliphate presents a confused picture of 
nominal rulers ascending the throne with no power and descend- 
ing to the grave unregretted. Peace and security, if anywhere, 
were enjoyed only in tho^e outlying provinces where a governor^ 
practically independent, held the reins with an iren hand. 

One of the most spectacular and sangtunary episodes of theAa«fvik 
period was the rebellion of the Zanj* slaves^ These w'ere negroes 
imported from East Africa and employed in the saltpetre mines 
on the lower Euphrates* The leader aZ-Zaiij) vrag one ^*^11 
ibn-Muhammad, a wily pretender, probably of Arab origin* 
Taking advantage of disturbed conditions in the capita! and 
the uprising of the discontented and wretched miners^ he claimed 
in September 869 that he w^as an *AIid called to their deliverance 
by visions and occult science. One band of slaves after another 
rallied under the banner of the new Messiah—^"'the rogue** and 
'^Allah's enemy" of our mairi infoimant, al- Jabari.* Army after 

■ THboii, vol, ill, pp, ftbbr. ibii-Al-AthJr, vat. vii, pp. 60-64. 

* TiJibaii, vbT. jii^ pp. ifU-lj, copied iba^a]-Athlf, vqj, vit, pp. 

* TabAfi, vol, iij, pp. 171^19. 
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army was sent to suppress the strange rebellion, but being on 
favourable and familiar territory^ a patchwork of marshes inter¬ 
sected with canab^ the negroes o%Trcame them all and, in 
accordance with a KhSrijile doctrine now adopted by their leader, 
mcrciJessly put all prisoners and non-combatants to the sword 
During fourteen years (870-83) of the reign of al-Mu^tamid 
(870-92) this servile war raged. The estimates of those who 
perished vary, some exceeding half a million- After one engage¬ 
ment the unclaimed heads of Moslems were so numerous that 
the negroes dumped them into a canal which carried them into 
al-Basrah, vrhere the>^ could be identified by relatives and 
friends.® AbBasrah, Wasit, al-Ahwa^ and al-Ubullah lay deso¬ 
late, Not until the caliphb brother al-Muwaffaq had taken 
personal charge of the operations was the backbone of opposition 
broken. In S83 al-Mukhtarah, the fortress built by the leader^ 
was stormed and he himself slain- "Thus ended one of the 
bloodiest and most desbruertive rebellions which the history of 
Western Asia records,"^ It was in the course of thb war that 
Egypt, one of the first and faireat provinces, fell away from the 
caliphate under the nde of ibn-Tulun- 

The restoration of Baghdad as capital under al-Mu"tadid 
(892-902), after ephemeral Samarra had functioned as such for 
over half a century, changed the scene but not the current of 
events. The real power continued to slip from caliphal to military 
hands. The period saw' the rise of "Abdullah ibn-abMu"ta2Zi who 
after contesting the caliphate with his second cousin abMuqtadir 
had the uriic|ue distinction of holding office under the title al- 
Murtada for one day only (December 17, 908), after which he 
w'as deposed and killed. T’he one-day caliph was more of a poet 
and belleirist than a politician. Of his many works cited by 
Ft'Aris/^ and ibn-KhaIIikan‘ only a few' have 3un.'ivcd. 

The tw-enty-four'years of al-Muqtadir's reign (908-32) w'ere 
marked by the rise and fall of thirteen vizirs, some of w'hom 
were put to death.* To add to the confusion the calipbb Turkish 
mother constantly interfered in state affairs. One of these vizirs 
w'as ibn-Muqlah* a founder of Arabic calligraphy,^ Another was 

* vq1+ nia, 31, 58-^U ^ ™l. iii, pp. 
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"All ibn^'Lsa, who in an age of cormplion and oppression under 
a rdgime of cruelty and torture stands alone in his integrity and 
abilityp In the two viiiratcs of "Alip which lasted five years, he 
materially improved the finances of the state by rigid economy 
and set an example of high efficiency which found no imitators/ 
It was during the caliphate of aUMuqtadirthat both the Filimid 
"Ubaydullah (g/og) in North Africa and the Uma3^ad *Abd-al- 
Rahman III (gig) in Spain assumed the dignity and insignia of 
the caliphatci thus creating the unusual phenomenon of three 
recognized rival caliphs in the Moslem world at the same time. 
The weak and incapable aUMuqtadir (lit, the mighty [by the 
help of God]) left the affairs of rhe state in the hands of his chief 
of bodyguard Mu^nis al-Muzaffar,* a eunuch on w'hom he bts 
stowed a newdy created title, i3mir (the commander of 

the commanders). Mu'nis soon became the real ruler. He de¬ 
throned aJ-Muqtadir and appointed his half-brother aUQihir.® 
After a brief restoration al-Muqtadir met his death at the hands 
of Berber soldiers who carried his head in triumph to their 
leader, Mu'nis/ Al-Qahir (932-4) fared no better than his pre¬ 
decessor. "When deposed tic second time he was blinded and 
was last seen begging for alms in the streets of Baghd 3 d,“ Two 
of his successors, at-Muttaqi (940-44) and al-Mustakh (944-6), 
followed him through the same process into the realm of dark¬ 
ness—all through the induenceof the irffijr ai-umara.'^ At one 
time Baghdid presented the spectacle of three personages who 
had once held the highest office in Islam but w'ere now deposed, 
blinded and objects of public charity. The amir ai-urru^rd' of 
al-Radi (934-40) went so far as to have his name joined'w'ith 
the caliph's in the Friday prayer—a novel procedure in Islamic 
history.^ Al-Radi was one of the few' caliphs of the period to 
escape deposition, but he did not escape death at the hands of 
the soldiery. By the Arab annalists he w'as considered "the last 
of the real caliphs", by w'hich they meant the last to delh-er the 

* So? ItaroW Bowen, Tif /J/ff W Timri 7jd, "Mr 
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* Miiluw^yh, wc 4 . ii, p. 73 ; MM'Odi, vbl. dit, p. 409. 

^ Ibn^nt-AlbUT viUt p- 241* 
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Friday oration and conduct certain affairs of state.^ He was also 
the last whose poetry has b«n preserved. With him vanished the 
last vestiges of power and dignity that w^ere left to his office. 
The gencraiissimo, was now well established as 

the actual ruler of the Moslem stale.® 
t-— An even darker chapter in the history of the caliphate wns 
1 ^— opened in December 945. when the Caliph al-Mustakfi (944-^) 
received in Baghdad the victorious Ahmad ibn-Buwayh and 
made him his nmtr aZ-nmurd^ with the honorific title of MuTzz- 
al-I>awdah (he w'ho renders the slate mighty). Ahmad's father, 
abu-Shuja' Buwayh* claimed descent from the ancient Sasanid 
kings, probably, as in most such cases^ to bolster tip dynastic 
prestige*® He was the chief of a w^arlike horde consisting mainly 
of Daylamite highlanders from the mountainous region on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea and had been for some time 
in the serv'ice of the Slmanids^ His three sons, including Ahmads 
gradually worked their way southw'ard, occupying t^bahiUp then 
Shiraz Tvith its province (934) and in the following two years the 
provinces of aUAhwSz (present-day Khuzistfm) and ECarman.^ 
Shiraz was chosen as capital of the new dynasty. At the advance 
of Ahmad into Baghdad (94S) the Turkish guard fled, but the 
lot of the caliph did not improve under the tutelage of his new' 
masters, the Shfite Persians, Though his official position W'as 
simply that of Mu'^izz-al-Daw'Iah insisted that 

he be mentioned along wdth the caliph in the JtAul&nA, He even 
had his name stamped on the coinage/ 

^ p. TiiiiukhL p- 14^^ 

^ A" gn^calGginl id-bk of Bni^bdiil codipltf uitder the 

16 . AI^Mu*B& 4^[1 


i 

17. 18. Al-Muqtoxllr 1^. AE-QAhii' 

t 93 S- 33 ) ( 931 - 4 ) 

_ 3 

21* .Al-Muttuql 

33 . Al-MiutAk^ (9j4-4£}) ($40-44} 

(944-*) 

" CT. ibfk^ KlialiEkan, vdE. i, p. FiakAwi^ p, 37^ ibn-iil-Alhlr, voE. viii, p. I $7 f 
MM 4t4^fi-l'QEk^i*‘lQlp tvL pp^ 41^-14; Frinlnch. Wilken, A/trti&Hd’r 
itef SMiianf HMt drm ffujek (BicriiTi, 183,5]!^ P' *3 (Pera^ Trat)* p. 5Jt (tr*) 

(extract from Mlrkliw^nct, 

^Uikimyh, voL ii, p, 158; tba-ol-AthEr, vflb viu, p, 337; Witkfln, p. al (feat), 
p, 6^ (tr.y CF. Mijkawnyh.^ toI. p. ibn-KlulEOcikii, v^. i|, p. 159. 
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In January 946, the unfortunate al-Mu^takfi was blinded and 
depo&ed by Mt/bK-abDawIah, who chose as the new caliph 
aUMuti" (946-74), Shfah festivals were now established, par¬ 
ticularly the public mourning on the anniversary^ of aU^lusayn's 
death (tenth of Miiharrain) and the rejoicing on that of the 
Prophet^s alleged appointment of'Ali as his successor at Ghadir 
al-Khunim.^ The caliphate now passed through the period of its 
deepest humiliation with the commander of the believers a mere 
puppet in the ha-nds of a schismatic commander of the com¬ 
manders. The BuwayhidSj however, were not the first in the 
history of Islam to assume the title of sultan, as Ls sometimes 
claimed,* They satisfied themselves, according to the testimony 
of their coins, with amir or wtf/vit affixed to such honorific sur¬ 
names as Mu'iKi-ahDawlahj *tmad-al-Dawdah (prop of the state) 
and Rukn-al-Dawlah (pillar of the state)j appellations which 
were simultaneously bestowed on the three sons of Buwayh by 
the caliph. After them similar pompous surnames became the 
fashion. The dignity of amir a/-umara was also held by several 
of Mu*izz' Bu way hid successors, even though it had become 
nothing more than an honorific fiction. 

Throughout their century or so of supremacy (941055] the 
Buw^ayhlds made and unmade caliphs at wilt, Ab*lraq was 
governed as a province from the Buw^ayhid capital, Shlraa in 
Far is. In Baghdad they maintained several magnificent palaces 
under the collective name ddr a/-mamIaJ^aA (the abode of the 
kingdom),® Baghdad vi'ss no longer the hub of the Moslem 
w^orld, for not only Shiraz but Ghaznah, Cairo and Cordova 
W'ere now sharing its international pre-eminence^ 

The Buwayhid power reached its zenith under *Adud-al- 
Dawlah (the supporting arm of the state, 949“B3)t a son 
Rukn, 'A^ud was not only the greatest Bu way hid but also the 
most illustrious ruler of his lime. Under his sceptre he united in 
977 the several petty kingdoms that had risen under Buwayhid 
rulers in Persia and al-"lriq^ creating an empire approaching to 
size that of Harun al-Rashtd, He married the daughter of the 
Caliph al-Ja"i' and had the caliph ntairy his daughter {9B0)* 

* A »priii{{ bfctwHn. Makknll iUltd al-Ail luilnah v/heft Sbrit$ tntcUtlon mmtU, tikr 

Prophtt declared, VVTmEftiJ<¥ar I am lord of, ha* lord U "All Ibn-Sa'd, voJ. Vp 
pr iJS; pp. ZSS‘*- nwmury oC liik deelimiticin the ShTiLn ob- 

t^rved A (out on i\n iStb of 

* Cf, ji, 41:114; LmJdw, Jf. +74 h ■ KJiajIb, 1 ^x 4 . i, pp, 105-7. 
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hoping thereby to hav'e a descendant of his assume the taliphate.^ 
'Adud was the first mlex In Islam to bear the title sAd/iansAM.^ 
Although he kept his court in ShiraK he beautified Baghdad, re¬ 
paired canals which had become filled up and erected in several 
other cities mosquesj hospitals and public buildings,, as reported 
by the meritorious historian Miskawayhj^ ^A^ud^s treasurer^* 
For his charitable enterprises 'Adud appropriated funds from 
his state treasury. One interesting budding of his was theahriii^ 
(masA/md) on the presumed tomb of ^AJi. But the most signili* 
cant was th-e famous hospital in Baghdad^ aJ^Bimaristan al- 
Adudip which he completed in 97S-9 and endowed with loo^ooo 
dinars. The hospital had a staff of twenty-four ph)'^iclans who 
also functioned as a medical faculty.® Poets such as ai-Muta- 
na bbi sa ng A dud glory and authors^ inclii ding the grairim arian 
abu- Ali al-Fansi^ who wTOtc for him the ICifdA nl-IddA (book 
of exptanation}i dedicated to him their works.* In his cultivation 
cif the arts of peace ^Adud found an able collaborator in his 
Christian vizir ibn^Harunp who with the caliph^s author¬ 
ization erected and repaired churches and monasteries^^ 

^ The precedent for literary and scientific patronage set by 
Adud-al-Dawlah was followed by his son Sharaf-al-DawIah® 
(9S3-B9)- lu imitation of al-Ma'mun| Sharaf constructed one 
year before his death a famous o bservatory. Another son of "Adud, 
his second successorp Baha*^-al-Daw^lah“ (989-1012),. who in 991 
deposed the Caliph al-f i'i^ whose vast wealth he coveted* had an 
enlightened Persian \izir in the person qf Sabur ibn-Ardashir. 
Sibur built in 993 at Baghdad an academy with a library of 
10,000 books/® w’hich the Syrian poet al-Ma'anr used when a 
student in that city. The tkhwan aI-Safa\ be it also remembered, 
flourish cd under the Bu way hid r%imc. But the state itself was on 


^ NLLikuiftWyh, ¥t*l, ti, p. 414; tot Ti, p. 266. 

* Shan«’»mff of Pen. for kinu of kinEa^ iRodclJiMl iifEef tlie undem 

rmtiLEm otie of tW Aimhtc ^rtcipondeot, al mM/Hir Rifrbjipi 

llr*l BjffumeQ by A^ud's Mm Eaha'-flt- Da '^rfah and wur favoured W tfic 

laKrr dynutfci of Turkub oiigitir 

! Srt ibn-al-Athir, vol, {%, p. 16. * p. JJU 

TH-b PP- 23a. 344; <m- l>P- 355 ^. S 3 r'». fl 3 ». 

• KMdtin, vot. li, p, 15^ t %at ii, p. 4 * 3 . 

Tlsc lironouf of the Ibn al Atldr, Vol. Ik, pp. 16-17: ROdhrilwari, 

{hLippImebt to MiikaWayb, vo3^ UJ), ed, Arnedrnz^ pp. 136 

iplrodcmr of the Ibtt a! AtMf, vol. lx. bp. 42^^^ Radhfawan, 

Jbn-Bl Adilr, irol. J^, p, JJ; Jbn Khailikab, voJ. I, p. 35S. 
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it^ downwajid cpurse* The wars beiwcen Sharaf and thHr 

third brother^ l^amsam-al-Dawlahi^ th<s dynastic and family 
quarrels camtsd on among their successors and the Buwayhid 
Shrite proclivities^ which were deeply resented in Sunnite Bagh¬ 
dad, led to the fall pf the dynasty. In 1055 the Saljuq T^ighril 
Beg entered Baghdad and put an end to Bnwayhid role. The 
last of the dynasty in al-'iraq, al-Malik al-Rahim (the merciful 
klng^ 1048-55)^ ended his days in confinement. 

The subjoined tree shows the genealogical relationship of the 
"Abb^id caliphs under Buwayhid supremacy (945-1055): 


]6. AJ-Mu'[u 4 i 4 


if. AJ-MuktAfi 

21^ AL-^tUSTAErt 
(g^ 4 - 6 > 


iS. Al-Muqt4dlr Ai-Qaliir 

I _ 

r ' f . 

30. AI^Rh^I 5^1* Ai^Muttaqi 2J. Ar-MujP (94&-74) 

34 . AL {9^4^i> 
35. Al.-QApiit (w-1031) 

26, Al-Qa’im (usji-75) 


The advent of the Saljuq Turks ushers in a neiv and notable s. Th^ 
era in the history of Islam and the caliphate. At their appearance 
from the east in the early part of the eleventh century the caliph 
held but 3 shadow' of his former powder and his empire had been 
almost entirely dismembered. The Umayyads in Spain and the 
Shflte FSlimids in Egypt and North Africa ivtre established 
beyond any hope of displacement from Baghd^d^ North Syria 
and upper Mesopotamia, as noted before* were in the hands of 
turbulent Arab chieftains, some of whom had succeeded in 
founding dynasties. Persia* Transoxiania and the lands to the 
east and south were parcelled among Buwayhid and Ghaznawid 
princes or held by sundry petty dynasts, each wraiting for an 
opportunity to fly at the throat of the other. Political and 
military anarchy prevailed everywhei^. Shfite-Sunnite confusion 
was the order of the day* Islam seemed crushed to the ground. 

Into this distracted realm a chieftain named Saljuq had 
entered about 956 at the head of his clan of Turkoman Ghuzz 
(or Oghuz). Coming from the Kirghiz steppes of Turkestan* 

^ ‘'The iworpl of tbe lba^iil-Aiht;r, veL iic, pp. 31-5- RQdliruirari, pp, 

1A4. 
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these nomads settled in the region of Bukhara, where they 
fervently embraced Sunnite Islam. Slow'ly but surely Saljuq and 
after him his son? fought their way through the realms of the Ilek 
Khans and Samanids.^ A grandson of Saljdq, 'I'ughril,* ventured 
with his brother as far as Khur^Sn. In I037 the two brothers 
wrested Marw and Nayslbur from Ghaznaw'id hands. Baikh, 
Jurjan, 'fttbaristan and KhwSrizm.as wellas HamadhSn,abRa%T 
and Isbahan were speedily added. The Buwayhid house tumbled 
before them. On December 18.1055, Tughril Beg at the head of his 
wild Turkoman tribes stood at the gate of Baghdad. AJ-Bas^Iri, 
the Turkish general and military governor of Baghdad under the 
last Buwayhids, left the capital > and the Caliph al-Qa*im (1031- 
1075) hastened to receive tlie Saljuq invader as a deliverer. 

After an absence of a year Tugbril returned to Baghdad and 
was received with elaborate ceremonies. Wearing the mantle and 
holding the cane of the Prophet, the caliph took his seat on a 
platform behind a curtain which was lifted at the approach of 
the conqueror. Jughri! sat on an adjoining platform and com¬ 
municated with the caliph through an IntcrpreTer. The con¬ 
queror was made regent of the empire and halted as “king of the 
East and of the West".^ His official title was to be al-sulfdH (he 
with authority, auUan).* The caliphate now passed under a new 
and more benevolent tutelage. 

Taking advantage of the temporary absence of Tughril on 
an ekpedition to the north, al-Basasiri, who had in the meantime 
espoused the Fatimid cause, returned in 1058 at the head of his 
Daylamite and other troops and reoccupied the capital. The 
Caliph al-Qa’im was forced to sign a document renouncing his 
rights and the rights of all other 'Abbasids in favour of the rival 
Fitimid al-Mustan^ir (1035-94) in Cairo, to whom he now sent 

* pp. 434.6, IT. pp. 93.4; A. Vllllcn, AtMsnJi 

(Cinsen, iSj?), pp. I irg. {exi. from 

* H<» fallwr's nflme m Jiii brother's DfiwuA (David) nad hii uncle's 

MOsji: ibn-4t]-Athir,1rciL ii, p. j j». Such iiun«i. nMtceabt« smune car] v Saljuq 1 «hq^ 
Chriitiao, prolritUy N«itariaji, iniiurtice. See Qaatrini, Aitif. p 394 ' 

> Ibn KluiltiUn. vol. i. pp. io7.«j ibn-Tag^hri Sirdi, ed. Tupper, veJ. K, pt ? 

p. t*S. ► I"- p 

' ’T’kibn-T)i«hri*BErdi, of, tit, p. 333; 'ImOd al Dm 
lid ItfahSlll), nbr. al Bundan. rawdtM .ft Sal/if, cd. M. Th. Houtszmi (LeVdcD. 
1899). P. J 4 - 

Al • Ra wiMtdS, cd. Stuliamnukd Iqbal (London, 1 92 1 ), p. 1 or, 

Tughril wax tiu »it»t Mtulem ruler wbow coini bore thi» title, Stanley Lane-Pool#' 
Ctfc/tfiitt>/On/^fC 0 iiirim lAt ffrjinA J/utrym, ed- R, S. Puole, wd, iii (Londuo! 
iSyj), pp. i 8 . 9 ' With (be SaljOq* “lultan” became a regular lovcfeigD till#. 
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the embletris of the c^iliphate^ including the mantle and other 
sacred relics* AUQa'im's turban and a beautiful w'indoiv from 
his palace were also sent as trophies to Cairo,^ On his return^ 
however, Tughril reinstated al-Qa’im and made aUBasastri pay 
for his disloyalty with his life (io6o). The Day]amite troops were 
disbanded and the Bu way hid power vras for ever crushed. 

The reigns of Tughril (1037-63)* hU nephew and successor 
AJp Arslan (1063-72) and the latter's son Malikshah (l072“^2) 
eover the most brilliant period of SaljQq ascendancy over the 
Moslem East, As fresh 'furkish tribesmen swelled their armies 
the Saljuqs extended their conquests in all directions until once 
more Western Asia was united into one Moslem kingdom and 
the fading glory of Moslem arms revived. A new race from 
Central Asia was now pouring its blood into the struggle of 
Islam for world supremacy. The story of these barbarian inhdelsr 
setting their feet On the necks of the followers of the Prophet and 
at the same Time accepting the religion of the conquered and 
becoming its ardent champions, was not a unique instance in the 
chequered annals of that religion. Their cousins the Mongols of 
the thirteenth century, as ’well as their other kinsmen the Otto¬ 
man Turks of the early fourteenth century, repeated the same 
process. In the darkest hour of political Islam religious Islam 
has been able to achieve some of its most brilliant victories. 

In the second year of his reign Alp Aj^lan (hero-lion) captured Alp 
Ani, the capital of Christian Armenia, then a Byxantlne pro- 
vince.^ Soon after that he resumed hostilities with the ev'erlasting 
Byzantine foe. In royt Alp w^on the decisive battle of Manzikart 
(MaUzkird, Malasjird)i north of Lake Van in Armenia, and 
took the Emperor Romanus Diogenes prisoner.® Saljuq nomadic 
triljcs, the first Moslems to gain a permanent footing in ^'the 
land of the Romans"* began now' to settle in the plateau regions 
of Asia Minor, which henceforth became part and parcel of 
i/ijir ai-/sldm (abode of Islam), These SaljQq nomads laid the 
basis of the Turkification of Asia Minor* It was a cousin of Alp, 
Sulayman ibn-Qutlumish by namep w*ho was later put in charge 
of this nevf territory, where he established (1077) the sultanate 
of the Rum* Saljuqs, Far-off Nicsea (Nfqiyah^ Tur. fznTqj was 

^ Sm bclowj p. 62J. * Iba^Al-Alliir* vaL k, 25 

^ /^rV. pp. 44 fgf.; pp. Ywlicv^ ByLaaiiit* VoL 1, 

P. 4 JI. 

* Af. T'um ii the eqtu^Alent of Sife sbove, p- 199. 
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first niactc the capital, and it was from that city that Qilij Arslan, 
son and successor of Sulaymin, was driven by the hordes of the 
first Crusade. After 10S4 Iconium(Qilniyah, Konieh), the richest 
and most beautiful Byzantine dty in Asia Minor, became the 
Saljuq capital in that land. In the meantime the Saljuq dynasty 
of Syria (1094-1 riy), founded by Tuttish, son of Alp, in 1094, 
was contributing its share towards checking the advance of the 
first Crusade. Aleppo had been held since 1070 by Alp,* There 
he had checked the advance of the Fatimid power, from w'hich 
he also recovered Makkah and al-Madfnah. 

The first uvo Saljuq sultans did not live in Baghdad but 
exercised their authority through a military resident. A)p newr 
visited or saw' the caJiph's capital,* His seat of government was 
t^bahan: Marw was the capital of his predecessor. It was not 
until the winter of lOQ t, shortly before the end of Malikshah’s 
reign, that the Saljuq seat of government was moved to the 
capital of the caliphs. The caliph became more than ever a 
puppet who moved at the will of the sultan, a puppet bedecked 
in all the regalia of high office and propped on the imperial 
throne by foreign hands. The name of the suhan was mentioned 
with that of the caliph in the Friday sermon. In 1087 the Caliph 
abMuqtadi (107 5-94) married the daughter of Sul tan Maljkshah, 
and when a son was twrn Malikshah planned, but unsuccessfully, 
to combine in his grandson the caliphate and the sultanate on a 
common throne.* 

1 1 was Ma I ikshah (1072-92) under whom Saljuq power reached 
its meridian, '‘His domain extended in length from Kashghar, 
a town at the extreme end of the land of the Turks, to Jerusalem, 
and in width from Constantinople to the Caspian Sea."* In 
paying boatmen who once ferried him across the Ox us he issued 
drafts on his agent in Antioch.* But Matikshih was more than 
a ruler of an extensive empire. He built roads and mosques, 
repaired walls, dug canals and spent large sums on the caravan¬ 
serais dotting the pilgrimage route to Makkah, According to his 

biographer all the roads of the great empire were safe-_safe 

enough for caravans, even for one or two men, to travel peace¬ 
fully and without special protection from Transoxiana to Syria.* 


^ [bn^ai^Adiij, tdL. Xj, pp. 

■ pp, 5^9-90^ 
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The sanitary measures^ introduced into Baghdad at this lime and 
credited by ibn-al-Athlr ^ to the Caliph al-Muqtadi ii’ere more 
likely initiated Uy this Saljuq sultan. These measures included 
the diversion of the dirty water of the public baths from the 
Tigris into special cesspools and the allotment of special places 
for cleaning and curing fish. An anecdote presei^'ed in ibn- 
KKallikan^ throws light on Malikshah's character* On visiting 
a mosque in Tiis the sultan asked his vizir* Niz^-al-Malk, who 
was in his company, what it w^as that he had prayed for while in 
the mosque. The Latter replied that he had prayed God to grant 
the sultan victory over hU brother* with whom he then at 
war. ^"As for me''i remarked Malikshah, "that was not w'hat I 
prayed for. I only asked God to give victory^ to him of the two 
better fitted to rule the Moslems and more beneficial to hb 
subjects.'' 

The guiding hand throughout the administration of Alp ttiu* 
Arslan and Malikshah was that of their illustrious Persian vizir* 
Ni?am-aNMulk (the organization of the kingdom), one of the 
dmarnejits of the political history^ of Islam. If w'e are to believe 
ibn-Khallikan^ "for the twenty years covering the reign of 
jMalikshah, Ki^ani'al-Mulk had all the power cOnceniraied in 
his hand^ whilst thesuUan had nothing to do but sit on the throne 
or enjoy the cha$e,^'^ 

Although untutored and probably illiterate like his father and 
grand-uncle^ Malikshah at the suggestion of Ni^aJn-al-Mulk 
called in 1074-5 a conference of astronomers at his newdy erected 
obser^^atory and commissioned them to reform the Persian calen¬ 
dar.^ The result was the remarkable Jalali calendar 
so styled after Malikshah, whose full name included |a 1 al-al- 
Din (the majesty of religion) abu-al-Fath. This calendar, in the 
judgment of a modem sehoiar, is "somewhat more accurate 
than ours". 

Nizam-aUMuik was himself a cultured and learned man.* 

From his pen we have one of the most remarkable Moslem 
treatises on the art ofgov^crnmcnt, the SiydsiJj-ftsmiiA,* w hich he 
composed as a result of a competition suggested by Malikshah. 

I Voi. s, p, 156. ^ Vol. ii, p. * Vul. i, p, 255. 

* llm-^-Athfr* vcl. K, pp. Site of {>tHcrT[iioiy unccitiLlh, poulbly til I|bah4ti 

tt!-Hsiyy or Nanitnir. Sec P- 377- 

* LLQ-ar Aihfr, vd. x, p. 104^ Tmid-af J>in, p. 30, 

* EJ. CluHcft Sehefer (I'ftni, tf. Srtwfrr (Fn-rt*, 
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The sultan requested his statesmen to give him in written 
form the benefit of their opinions as to the nature of good 
government> Among other notable works in Persian produced 
during this period were those of Ka^ir-i-Khusraw (f ca. 1074)1 
the celebrated tra\’cllcr and Isma'ili propagandist, and of 'Umar 
abKhayyam (f 1123-4), *be great astronomer-poet who en¬ 
joyed the patronage of Ni?am and collaborated in the revision 
of the calendar. But the basis of this Persian virir's glory is his 
establishment of the first well-organized academies for higher 
learning in Islam.’ Particularly renowned was hts Niz^iyah, 
founded 1065—7 Baghdad, One of its chairs was once adorned 
by al-Ghazzali. 

The aged Nizam, as we learned before, was one of the earliest 
prominent victims of an Isma'Tli Assassin. With his death in 
1092 the period of glory that covered the reigns of the first 
three SaljQqs ended- For a brief but brilliant span these three 
sultans had brought together most of the far-Bung lands that 
had once formed the Islamic state. But the season of glory that 
Baghdad and Islam enjoined under them was only an Indian 
summer. After the death of Malikshah civil wars among his 
sons and subsequent disturbances weakened the central Saljuq 
authority and led to the break-up of the house. The Saljuq 
empire, built on a tribal basis by a people nomadic in their habits 
and form of organization, could be held together only by some 
dominant personality. The system of military fiefs established 
in 1087 by Ni?am-al-Mulk, according to w'hich grants became 
for the first time hereditary, led to the immediate establishment 
of semi-independent states. These separate subdivisions attained 
virtual independence in different parts of the wide kingdom, 
while the main line, the Great Saljuqs of Persia, maintained a 
nominal suzerainty down to i X57. One of the chief subdivisions 
of the family was that of the Persian 'Iraq (1117-94), 1 'he 
Saljiiqs of al-RQm in Iconium were superseded in 1300 and the 
following years by another branch of the Ghuzs tribe to which 
they belonged, namely, the Ottoman Turks, the last great 
champions of military Islam, After penetrating Into Europe as 
far as Vienna (1529) and establishing an empire almost as exten¬ 
sive as that of the Arab caliphs, the Ottoman Turks have since the 
World War confined their authority to Asia Minor or Anatolia, 

* S« nhavWi p, 410 + 
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The one pennanent contributiofi of the Saljuc} !irni Ottoman 
Turks to Islamic religion was a mystic colouring. This is well 
represented by the several dervish orders which flourished on 
Turkish soil and maintained ideas of early shamanistie origin 
with an admixture of indigenous beliefs of Asia Minor and 
schismatic Christian doctrines. The/afiiwaA ‘ organizations in 
which Moslem Arab chivalry sought to express itself took among 
the Turks a new' form, that of the oiAis. Originally these aAAi 
organiiations may have been economic guilds. It was in akht 
hospices that ibn-Battulah^ was entertained while travelling in 
Asia Minor. 

It may be of interest in this connection to note that the double¬ 
headed eagle which originated in the brain of some ancient 
Sumerian priest and passed on very early to the Babylonians 
and Hittites was some three thousand years later adopted as an 
emblem by the Saljuq Turks who settled in Hittiteland (Asia 
Minor). From the SaJjuqs it passed on to Byzantium, whence it 
reached Austriap Prussia and Russia^ 

The Saljuq domination over the caliphate, which began with 
al-Qi’im in tojS. lasted till 1 194 it the reign of al-Naijir.* 
Throughout the greater part of this period the Crusades dragged 


^ S« p. 4^1 i . ^ , fc i j L 

» VoL H, pp. 318. AMin rm Ai. for "Irollker" as iba Mfiafencd but 

Tur. for or Ooauult Ft^nz Tajirhiver in Htd, W 

pp, 1-47^ V* pp. J 85 -Ji 3 ; J- I>cny Iti wr. 11, Wt. m 


pp, 181-3. 
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wearily in Syria-Palestine^ but neither SaljOqs nor ^Abbasids 
interested themselves in the distant afTalr. To the main body of 
the Moslem community the Crusades, viewed from headquarters* 
were but an insignificant episode. When on the fall of Jerusalem 
(1099) a Moslem delegation arrived in Baghdad to seek aid 
against the invading Christians tears were shed and kind sym¬ 
pathy was expre5sed,^ but no action was taken,^ The caliph al- 
Musta^hir (1094-1 JiB) referred the delegation to Sultan Barkis 
yaruq {log4-^^04% MaJLkshah's second successor and drunkard 
son," with whom the decline of the sultanate started, and the 
negotiations ended there. In 1 loS a second appeal cantc, now' 
from Tripoli beset by the Crusaders. The delegation was headed 
by the chief of die beleaguered city, but its mission was as futile 
as the preceding one. Three years later, when the Franks 
captured certain vessels from Egypt carr)nng goods consigtied 
to merchants in Aleppo, al-Musta|hir^ on the urgent request of 
an Aleppine delegation, which smashed the pulpit and interfered 
with the conduct of prayer in the mosque which the sultan w^as 
attend!ng^ bestirred himself and sent a handful of troops w^hich, 
of course, accomplished nothing.® Thus did "the commander of 
the believers" and his Saljuq sultan stand passively by while the 
most spectacular drama in the history of Christian-Islamic re¬ 
lations w'as being enacted. 

Later, during the caliphate of al-Mtiqtafi (1136-60), w'hcn 
the Crusades raged furiously, the hard-pressed Moslem leader 
Zangi^ made urgent appeals to Baghdad, which in response to 
popular demand yielded a few thousand recruits. Meanvrhile 
Zangi's warlike son NQr-al-Din and the famous Samh-al-Din 
(Saladin) w'ere turning their arms successfully not only against 
the Christians but also against the schismatic Fapmids in Eg^^pt. 
By 117^ §alah-ai-Drn had put an end to the Fatimid dynasty 
and, as a loyal Sunnite, substituted the name of the 'Abb^id 
caliph al-Mustadi in ihe in Eg^'pt and Syria. Thereby 

was the nominal supremacy of the 'Abbisid caliphs once more 
recognized in these lands. 


! " Ath f, VdL p. iqsUl > llra-Kh*Jhkaj3, L, p. 154_ 

- Ibn hi AlliSf, ^ 1 . I* pp, Ihn-aj.Qnlimii, mev/, p. 171, 

* houqiler of l(ie dytlasty of d Maw^il and SyrU, The (Tqr. 

lalhn pnart ) were OnGinally guimiiaiit or tuton nsf the jnuiig Seljuq 
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To the successor of aUMu^ladrt SalSh-aUDin sent 

after the deebive battle of Hittio (l tS?) several Frankish 
prisoners and a part of the booty, includinE a bronie cross over¬ 
laid with gold said to contain some of the wood of the true cross. 

The caliph buried thb cross in Baghdad.' 

Al-Nasir, whose rule from ii8o to iz^s was the longest 
'Abb^id annals,* made a faint and final attempt to restore the Khiwirifm 
Caliphate to something like its ancient self- The endless^internal 
broils among the Saljui] princes and the fresh recognition ac¬ 
corded the 'Abbasid caliphate by the hero Salah-al-Dtn gave al- 
Nasir the semblance of an opportunity* He proceeded to impose 
his will on the capital, making a display of high living and spon¬ 
soring a programme of lavish building* Under his patronage 
fiourtshed a special order of swom brotherhood, a sort 

of knighthood of chivalry, whose organization he reformed. The 
brotherhood traced its origin to 'AH and comprised men of birth 
and distinction, mostly descendants of the Prophet s son-in-law. 
Members {fiiySti) were initiated in a special ceremony and wore 
distinctive garments,® Yaild ibn-Mu'awiyah was one of the first 
in Islam to w'in the title fata ai~Afad. the paladin of the Arabs, 
tvhich at that rime had no technical significance. 

Al-Namir's attempts, however, were but the flicker of an ex¬ 
piring fl^e, Hb first serious mistake was made when he insti¬ 
gated Takasb, ruler of Khwarizm (i 173-1200) and member of 
the Turkish dynasty of the Khwarizm Shahs,* to attack the 
Saljuqs of the Persian ’Iriq,* who had succeeded the Great 
Saljuqs of Persia in ruling Baghdad. The battle betwccii Takash 
and the SaJjuq Sultan Jughril (i t 77 -M) was fought in J tp 4 and 


1 Ibn'al-Atiur, »el. ■!* p. }S3; atv-Stiteish, wt. ii, pp. 7*, 1 ^^, 

* Cf MuiUwfi-i-QarwIel, voJ.i, p. jfip. The oilipluUe of al-Qil im (1031-75) wis 

th* kinfput the 'Abbiiidt. Tlw nUmd 

niYminoJIv iiotib the tword in Mitslun antinU, Uit m ibffl-d-Athir {vol. m, p. iSS) 
points out Ihi* eJiph wus ooly s^ven yrtW old wh«i Jw instidlH. As for ’Abd- 
nd Rnhman til of Cordova, he did not ptodoitiii hirnsrlf caliph until i? 2 p. 

* p. 434: ihn al Alhfr, vd. jdi, p- adSj ibn-Juboyi, p. iSo. Sr< HrtmiWO 

Thominc sur Keitntmti 4tt t'miniwfttnS HvJ trowif imim 

Bcsl .Vl 3 w (Berlin, 1913): «• PH 

^ The fotmJerofthUdpiaiiy, thatined for over a huddfod JPCOii to play thi teadini; 
T^le in the hislorf of Middle Asia, war a rIaTC from Ghasnah who Kfvetl « tup- 
benrer for the SoJjdti Malilwhah and was appointod by him m the g^ovornonhip of 
KhwiUizin. Juwayni, pt. i (Leyden, P* 3i ibeL-d-Athlf, vol. it, pp. lSi;3, 

* At-Trail al 'Ajami (i-O, Media), Mi called linaer the SaljuC(r to lUimiKUuii tt from 
al TiSq iJ-’ArabL See above, p, 330, n. J. 
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resulted in the defeat of Tughril^ With him the SaljCq line in 
aJ-^^Iraq and Kurdistan came to an end. Af-Na^ir expected the 
victorious shah to vacate the conquered tcfiritoryi but Takash 
schemed differently. After the SaljDq fashion he Issued coins 
bearing his name as sultan and proposed to hold the secular 
power in Baghdad itself^ leaving to the caliph only nominal sove¬ 
reignty. The dispute continued under his energetic son 
al-Dln IVltib^mmad (12C50-1220), Having reduced (12 JO) the 
greater part of Persia, subdued Bukh^a with its sister Samar¬ 
kand and seized Ghaznab ([2J4)p this Khwafizm Shah resolved 
10 put an end to the ^AbbSsid caliphate. He planned to install 
in its place an *Alid one. In his consternation al-Nasir (the de¬ 
fender [of the faith]) is said to have sought in 1216 the aid of a 
new ally whose star was just rising over the distant east, Chingiz 
Khan { \ redoubtable head of pagan Mongolian 

hordes.^ Before this appalling swarm of some sixty thousand® 
barbarians^ augmented by levies from peoplcfi subjected en 
route, 'Ala'-ai-Din had no recourse hut flight. His place of refuge 
was an island in the Caspian Sea, where he died in despair in 
1220.® 

In the meantime the Mongols, riding fleet horses and armed 
with strange bows^ were spreading havoc and destruction ^wher¬ 
ever they went.* Before them the cultural centres of eastern 
Islam were practically wiped out of existence, leaving bare 
deserts or shapeless rums where formerly stately palaces and 
libraries had lifted their heads, A crimson stream marked their 
trail Out of a population of loo.ooo HarSt (Herat) was left with 
40,000.^ The mosques of Bukhara, famed for piety and learning, 
served as stables for Mongolian horses. Many of the inhabitants 
of Samarqand and Balkh were either butchered or carried into 
captivity. Khwirlzm was utterly devastated. At the capture of 
Bukhara (1219) Chingiz is reported by a late tradition to have 

1 S« W. Barthold, rurh^ii^H, anded., tr, H. A. K, Gibb (Ostfoid, laiS), pp. iw- 
400, Otmglj had twfl M«leiiu ofi hu Etif a* Kc advaJacnJ wHtifnrd. Long bufcife 
hh time MOfllom mcnrbniiti hi^d ctmed on trade trith dw fiorandic tribe* of 
cEuIcm Mcrngvlin. Bk abewo, prp. 343^4. 

• Th* til proliably cKagemmsl, vaty fnjm 6»^ lo 

■ MiuuwH-i-Ouwfw. wl, i, p. 49a. 

‘ JiiMyni, pi. 1, pp. t? ibo-al-AtHr, »q|. lii, pp. 334 

* ™'' !^'P'• >■«" llir 

etatrt. ^ fitjul tt»lln 3 Him, whlth he described m the liir«e,t and riehesl dty he hid 
ever imp. 
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described himself in a speech as "the scourge of God sent to men 
as a punishment for their sins**.^ Ibn-al-AthTr,* a contemporary 
authority, shudders at the narration of these horrors and wishes 
his mother had not borne him. Even a century later, when 
ibn*BattQtah* visited Bukhara. Samarqand. Balkh and other 
Transoxianan cities he found them still largely in ruins. As for 
Baghdad^ its turn soon to come* 

Thus did the iiivincibl<s founder of the largest empire the 
world has ever seen make hk sweep across the realm of [slam. 
The people he led had by the first half of the thirteenth century 
shaken every kingdom from China to the Adriatic. Russia was 
in part overrun and central Europe penetrated as far as eastern 
Prussia. It was only the death of Chingiz" son and aueecssor in 
124 * that saved Western Europe from these Mongolian hordes. 

The Caliph al-Nasir spent the few remaining years of his long 
reignj as did his son al-?ahir (1225-6) and grandson al-Mus- 
tansir (1226-42), in a state of constant alarm. On one occasion 
these Mongols, or Zh/dir as they are called in the contemporary 
sources, advanced as far as Samarra. This made the terror- 
stricken population of Baghdad scramble to their defences* But 
the danger passed for the moment* This was only a lull before 
the fatal storm. 


1 
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If anything parallf^ls the astounding rapidity with which the 
sons of the Arabian desert conquered in the first Islamic century 
most of the cidlized world, it is the swift decadence of their 
descendants' dornination between the middle of the third and the 
middle of the fourth centuries. About S20 more e(xtcnsive author¬ 
ity was concentrated in the hands of one n^arit the caliph in 
Baghdad^ than in those of any other living person; by 920 the 
power of his successor had so diminished that it was hardly felt 
even in his capital city. By 1258 that city itself lay in ruins. With 
its fall Arab hegemony w^as lost for ever and the history of the real 
caliphate closed. 

Ajnong the external factora the barbarian (in this case Mongol 
or Tartar) onslaughts, though spectacular in themselves, were 
in reality only contributory to the final downfalL Even the rise, 
mushroom-like, of the numberless dynasties and quasi-dynasties 
in the heart of the caliphate and on its periphery' was in itself a 
symptom of the disease rather than the cause of it. As in the 
analogous case of the Roman Empire of the West, the sick man 
was already on his deathbed when the burglars burst open the 
doors and snatched their share of the imperial heritage. 

More important than the external factors in bringing about 
the dissolution of the caliphate were the Intmial ones. The reader 
who has follow^cd the preceding chapters with care has doubtless 
already discerned thi>5ie factors and noticed their operation 
throughout several centuries. Many of the original conquests 
were only nominal. The possibility of decentralization and dis¬ 
memberment always lurked in the nature of those hasty and 
incomplete conquests. The method of administration was not 
conducive to stability and continuity. Exploitation and over- 
taxation were recognized policies, not the exception but the rule- 
Lines of cleavage between Arabs and non-Arabs, bettveen Arab 
Moslems and Neo-Moslems, betw een Moslems and dhimmis, re- 
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mained sharply marked. Among: the Arabians themselves the 
old diiHsive feeling between north and south peraistcd. Neither 
the Iranian Persians, nor the Turanian Turks, nor the Hamitic 
Berbers were ever welded into a homogeneous whole with the 
Semitic Arabs, No consciousness of kind knit these diverse ele- 
n^ents closely together. The sons of Iran were ever mindful of their 
ancient national glory and never reconciled themselves entirely 
to the new regime. The Berbers vaguely expressed their tribal 
feeling and sense of difference by their readiness to embrace 
any schismatic movement. The people of Syria long expected 
The rise of a Sufyani to deliver them from the ^Abblsid yoke. 
Within the fold of religion itself centrifugal forces, no less potent 
than the political and military, were active, producing Shf ites. 
Qarmatians, IsmSTIitCS, Assassins and the like. Several of these 
groupings represented more than religious sects; the QaTmatians 
staggered the eastern part of the empire with their blows, and 
soon afterward the Fafimids seized the west, Islam was no more 
able to unite its devotees into a corporate whole than was th^ 
caliphate to incorporate the lands of the Mediterranean ivilh 
those of Central Asia into a stable unit. 

Then there were the social and moral forces of disintegration- 
The blood of the conquering dement became in course of cen* 
tunes diluted with that of the conquered, with a subsequent loss 
of their daminating position and qualities. With the decay of the 
Arab national life, Arab stamina and morale broke down, Gradu. 
ally the empire developed into an empme of the conquered. The 
large harems, made possible by the countless number of eunuchs^ 
the girl and the boy slaves who contributed most to 

the degradation of womanhood and the degeneration of man¬ 
hood^ the ufilimited concubines and the numberless half-brothers 
and half-sisters in the imperial household with their unavoidable 
jealousies and intrigues; the luxurious scale of high living with 
the emphasis on wine and song all these and other similar 
forces sapped the vitality of family life and inevitably produced 
the persistently feeble heirs to the throne. The fwsition of these 
heirs was rendered still more feeble by their interminable 
disputes over a right of succession which was never definitely 
determined. 

Nor should the economic factors be ignored or undenraied. 

^ Abovitf p. 
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The impositiQn of taxes and the government of the provinces for 
the benefit of the ruling class discouraged farming and industry. 
As the rulers grew rich the people grew proportionately poor. 
Within the states grew statelets whose lords habitually fleeced 
their serfs. The depletion of man-power by the recurring bloody 
strife left many a cultivated farm desolate. Inundations in lower 
Mesopotamia periodically wrought havoc, and famines in various 
parts of the empire added their quota of disaster. The frequent 
spread of epidemics—plague, smallpox, malaria and other 
fevers — ^before which medieval man stood pow'ertess, decimated 
the population in large areas. No less than forty major epidemics 
are recorded in the Arabic annals of the first four centuries after 
the conquest. National economic decay naturally resulted in the 
curtailment of intellectual development and in the stifling of 
creative thought. 

In 1253 Hulagu, a grandson of Chingiz Khin, left Mongolia 
at the head of a huge army intent upon the destruction of the 
Assassins and the caliphate. The second wave of Mongol hordes 
was on. It swept before it all those petty princedoms which were 
striving to grow on the ruins of the empire of the Khwarizm 
Shahs. Hulagu sent an invitation to the Caliph abMusta'sim * 
(1242-58) to join in the campaign against the Isma'Tli .Assassins. 
The invitation received no response. By 1256 the greater number 
of the Assassin strongholds, including the ‘'mother convent" 
Alamut, had been captured without difficulty and the pow'er of 
that dreaded order crushed to the ground.* Even the babes w'crc 
ruthlessly slaughtered. In September of the following year, as he 
was winding his way down the famous Khurisan highway, the 
conquering invader sent an ultimatum to the caliph demand¬ 
ing his surrender and the demolition of the outer city w'all. The 
reply was c\'a5i\*e. In January 1258 the mangonels of Huligu 
were in effective operation against the walls of the capital. Soon a 

* "'tU whp io Gori. The |$k\t taliph^t 

J4. Al-Nii5ir{ll&j-iij|> 

35. (13J5-6) 
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breach was effected in one of the towers,^ The Vi stir ibn-aL*Al- 
qamt accompanied by the Nestorian catholicos— Hulag^ had a 
Christian wife — appeared to ask for terms, fiut Hfilagu refused 
to receive them. Equally Ineffective were warnings citing the fate 
of others who had dared violate "‘the city of peace*^ or undo the 
Wbbasid caliphate. H ulagu was told that "if the caliph is killed 
the whole universe is disorganizedp the sun hides its face^ rain 
ceases and plants grow no more'V.^ But he knew better^ thanks 
to the advice of his astrologers, f^y the tenth of February his 
hordes had swarmed into the city and the unfortunate caliph 
with his three hundred* offidaJs and qa^is rushed to offer an 
unconditional surrenden Ten days later they were all put to 
death. The city itself was given over to plunder and flames; the 
majority of its population, including the family of the caliph, were 
wiped out of existence. PestilcntiaJ odours emitted by corpses 
strewn unburied in the streets compelled Hulagu to withdraw 
from the town for a few' days. Perhaps he intended to retain 
Baghdad for his residence and, therefore^ the devastation was not 
as thorough as in other towns- rhe Ncstorian patriarch received 
special favours. Certain schools and mosques were spared or re- 
built. For the first time in its history the Moslem world was left 
without a caliph whose name could be cited in the Friday prayers. 

In r26o Hulagu was threatening northern Syria. Here he 
captured in addition to Aleppo, where he put to the sword some 
fifty thousand people, Hamah and Harim. After dispatching a 
general to the siege of Damascus he felt himself constrained by 
the death of his brother, the Great Khan, to return to Persia.* 
The army left behind, after subjugating Syria, was destroyed in 
1260 at "Ayn Jalut (GoIiath^s spring) near Nazareth by Bay bars, 
the distinguished general of the Egyptian Mamiuk Qufuz.* The 
whole of Syria was now reoccupied b^"* the Mamluks and the 
westward advance of the Mongols was definitely checked. 

* FMh, p. 4S4; Raihlfl al-UtP, wl 1 , PF- ^^4-5- 

* FMrij p, 1^, RajiFtil-iil-l>tn, vql. i* p, i6a, FaFAri^ wntlj^n in tJCU (ind 

t4 KoJkhr-iil-Din *1*^ of imJcr llic Mangcili^ ccctjuiu 

material im thv roB cif Baghilid. 

* Thr« ihoiuajiiJ in Din, tol. i, p. 19S. 

* The Gmt Khafl of Mojro Polu WM liroitwr, QflMtjjy (f 1 , the 

Kubla K.han of Coteridije. It w«i vha truufcired tli i^pital fmm (Jitri- 

qorum an Id Peking. CnMlsuk fouiLid^il-Dln^ vaJ, p. liJl, vol, ii, ed. 
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Later, HQiagu returned and attempted to make an alii ante 
with the Franks for the conquest of Syria but he failed in his 
purpose. 

As founder of the Mongol kingdom of Persia, which extended 
from the Amu Darya to the borders of Syria and froni the 
Caucasus Mountains to the Indian Oeean^ Huligu was the hrst 
to assume the title iJ-Khan.* This title was borne by his suc¬ 
cessors down to the seventht Ghazln Mahmud (t295^t304),^ 
under whom I si am i writh Shi'ite proclivities, became the state 
religionF Under the IL-Khans orHuLaguids Baghdad wa^ reduced 
to the position of capital of the province called aLTraq ab^Arabi. 
The great ll-Khan, as HuJagu iva5 often entitled, favoured the 
Christian element among his subjects. In times of peace he 
delighted to make his home at Maraghah, east of the salt Lake 
Urmiyah, where many edificest including the famous library and 
observatoryf w-ere built by him. There Hulagu died in J 265 and 
with him w^ere buried, in accordance wdth Mongol custom, 
beautiful young maidens. He and his successors, like the Saljuqs 
before them, were quick to appreciate and utilize the administra¬ 
tive genius of the Persians and lo surround ihemseives with such 
cultivated savants as al-Juvrayni (f 12^3) and Rashid-aUDln 
(f 1318)^ the historians of the period* The seventy-five years of 
Ti-Khanid rule in Persia were rich in literary achievement. 

Hard pressed between the mounted archers of the wild 
Mongols in the east and the mailed knights of the Crusaders on 
the west, Islam in the early part of the thirteenth century seemed 
for ever lost. Hotv different w^as the situation in the last part of 
the same centtuy^l The last Crusader had by that time been 
driven into the sea. The seventh of the lUKhans, many of whom 
had been fttrting w-ith Christianity, had finally recognized Islam 
as the Slate religion—a dazzling victory for the faith of Muham¬ 
mad* Just as in the case of the Saljuqsj the rdigion of the 
Moslems had conquered wrherc their arms had failed^ Less than 
half a century after Eidligu^s merciless attempt at the destruc¬ 
tion of Islamic culture, his great-grandson Ghazan, as a devout 
Moslemk was consecrating much time and energy to the revivi¬ 
fication of that same culture. 

1 Tw. fi, ^'tiitrf”+Tur, flf tht Iflbc, lulxmliluilc chief, itd\* 

eating the fciKlal awrd to the Khlqi^ (<jmt Kh^)in ftmotc Monsdlu, 
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It was not the MongoISp however, who were destined to restore 
the inilitao' glory of Islam and unfurl its banner triumphantly 
over new and vast territories- This was left to their kinsmen, the 
Ottoman Turksthe last champions of the religion of Arabia- 
Their empire under Sulayman stretched from BaghdSd 

on the Tigris to Budapest on the Danul^i and from AswrUn, near 
the 6rst cataract of the Nile* almost to the Strait of Gibraltar^ 
When in Januar)* iS ^7 Sulayman's father, Sallm^ made his 
victorious entry Into the Mamluk capital, Calro^ he found there 
a nonentity who under the name al-Mutawakkil represented a 
line of nominal 'Abbasid caliphs who for aboui two and a half 
eentiirtes had been maintained there as puppets of the Mamluk 
sultans. The line was begun in iz&i by an uncle of al-Musta sim, 
who had evidently escaped the massacre at Baghdad and was 
installed by the fourth Mamluk ruler, Baybars (1260— 77 )t with 
great pomp as caliph undef the name abMustan^ir.* Ah 
Mustan^lr was soon after killed in a rash attempt on behalf of 
Baybars to recover Baghdad. He was followed by another scion 
of the *Abbasid houset who in 1262 was instalJed with similar 
ceremony» Sultan Salim carried the Caliph al-MutawakkiJ with 
him to Constantinople bul allowed him to return to Cairo^ where 
he died in 1543. With him the shadowy 'AbbSsid caliphate of 
Egypt may be said to have ended. There is nothing in the 
contemporary sources to support the daun, often advancedj that 
the last *Abb5sid surrendered his title of caliph with all rights 
and privileges pertaining thereto to the Ottoman conqueror or 
to his successor in Constantiiiople-® 

1 So caJIcd thdr epcwiymoni fouiulcr^ 'Uthmiji, bom I^SS. 

* Abu^al-Fi4k\ vol. ISi^ p. SH, s« Iwiow, p- 676, 

* im nbow, Jk. tjS 6 ' btfkpw, p. 705- 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


CONQUKST OF SPAIM 


The Mosk-m campaign in the Iberian Peninsula, the south'G<«hio 
western gate of Europe, was, as noted lie fore, the last and most 
dramatic of the major military operations undertaken by the 
Arabs, It marked the height of the African-Europwan expansion 
of the Moslems, just as the conquest of Turkestan marked the 
apogee of the Asiatic-Egy'ptian expansion* 

In its swiftness of execution and completeness of success this 
expedition into Spain holds a unique place in medieval military 
annals. The first reconnaissance was made in July 71O, when, 
with four hundred foot and one hundred horse, all Berbers, 
TarTf,» a client of Musa ibn-Nu^yr, the celebrated governor 
of Morth Africa under the Umayyads, landed on the tiny 
peninsula which is almost the southernmost tip of the European 
Continent* This peninsula, now Tarifa, has since borne his name, 
Jazlrat (isle of) Tariff* MOsa, who had held the governorship 
since aliout 700, had driven the Byzantines for ever from the 
territory west of Carthage and had gradually pushed his con¬ 
quests to the Atlantic, thus acquiring for Islam a pairtf ^appui 
for the invasion of Europe* Encouraged by success and 

by the dynastic trouble in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain and 
actuated more by the desire for booty than for conquest, Musa 
dispatched in 711 his Berber freedman T^riq ibn-Ziyad into 
Spain with 700a men, most of whom were Berbers* 
landed near the mighty rock which has since immortalized his 
name, Jabal (mount of) (Gibraltar)** The ships, so the 

tradition states, were provided by a certain semi-legendary 


‘ Whether he WM Arab or Berber is uM«t»in* Cf* xMaijqsri (Leytleo), iral. i, 
p 15^. ibn-KlidSilOiii, vol. in p, 117; lbn**yhan, ed* Do*y. yot. ti, p, *; tr, Fasnan* 
™l. a, p* 7 j A ai-A»italut, <d. Lvfuente y AlcicUra 

(Mndiid* I StjLp 6 !<=«) = P- 

* Menuoned by nl Dkikr ai-AitdatitS (extncU from .VhAb/ 

tA. Had tr. Don Jowif A* Conde (Midrid, 1799), pp. It, 3S,*i+. 

■ tdiiii, p. 3161. 
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Jiilian,‘ count of Ccutar ^vhere the slrak is only thirteen miles 
wide. 

With his forces supplemented, Tariq. at the head of t2,otx> 
men. was met on July 19. yu, by the armies of King Roderick 
at the mouth of the Barbate River* on the shore of the lagoon 
of the Janda.* Roderick had deposed his predecessor, the son 
of Witiza, and usurped the throne.® 1 hough numbering 25,000 
men the Visigothic army was utterly routed owing to the 
treachery of the king’s political enemies, headed by Bishop 
Oppas, a brother of Witiza, What became of Roderick himself 
remains a mystery. The usual version in both Spanish and 
Arabic chronicles is that he simply disappeared. 

After this decisive victory the march of the Moslems through 
Spain almost amounted to a pronienade> Only towns dominated 
by Visigothic knighthood offered efrcciivc resistance. Tariq, 
■with the bulk of the army, headed by way of EcJja towards 
Toledo, the capital, sending detachments against neighbouring 
towrns. The strongly fortified Seville in the south w'as avoided. 
One column seized Archidona, w'bich struck no blow. Another 
captured Elvira, which stood close to the spot where Granada 
now stands and proved an easy prey. A third, consisting of 
cavalry under MughTth abRumi (the Roman, Greek), attacked 
Cordova. After holding out for two months this future capital of 
the Moslems was delivered to the besiegers through the treachery 
of a shepherd, we are toJd, who pointed out a breach m the wall.® 


' Ar. UIjriD, BalSdbori, p. iyi= Midi, p. jSj; yul>*n in vol. I, p. 4: 

ibn-’Idbun, <mi. ii, p. 6; Mjiqqari, toL i. p. itiO-'Abd.al-Hakiiin, cd. Torrey, 
p. io6; YaliySa in ibn ul-Athir, irol. iv, p. 444. Acrordiiq; t« rccontinictiati of 
rowiciico trititm Ji ^r, (SlMnEOUn 

1933), p. 47 , »>“ rwl «« Urban or Ollian. Tbt tuiiy of ihr 'noLitUm af hi* 

bcoulirul (iDLUEhlcr Florindji by Roderick, who h is muolty qlTfred in expL^on 
of Juluui’s ap-Opcntion with the Aral*, b pur«ly lexendnty- In fv-ft [he entire story 
of Urt <Dhqa«t hu brrti ndily rmbeUisbed by both Sptniih uid Artb chronicSeim. 

Sp.. from Ar, SnUftb. ortEioally from L. Septrm tweiil, iii full name beim- 
ad Sejitem t ralrcx JIk eronned the pmdenl Abyk, one of the ranee "Sept™ 
rnilrcA (Ecvm brolhcn). p. ij. 


(LiLkkali)p cGtnifrtnl iUto Guiulilbw und thtiifarf n^nfuihid ynlh Gund^Me. 

Cf. Sinnky Lant^Poo^C:r coltrtboraiioq flrf Arthur Giliwm, 7"^^ Afa^/ tm 

(N«w York, 191 $), P‘P. 14, 33- 

* Ko in ArRbtc chnniclei simply aa nL-Buhiynh (Lbe Ukc) 

* Roderick- Ar. I.udhifq, La^fq Rudhriq; Wjtito - OKaypuah, Ghltirfiah, etc. 
Maqq^ Mi i.pp Ifo, lb); rbn-Abd-al-Iilak«n, p. 306; ihn--tdbari, yol. n, 
p. 8; ibti htwhlun, vti. IV. p. 117; Mildr, p, B; Man'cdi, vol i p ico 

■ n.ti 'Idhiri. vtd. Ii. pp. Vt-lli Atiidr, p. 10. a. Maqq4ri,\^. t pp r^^.j 
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Malaga offered no resistance. At Eeija the fiercest battle of 
the campaign was fought, ending favourably for the invaders. 
Toledo, the Visigoths’ capital, was betrayed by certain Jewish 
residents. Thus did '"■’ho in the spring 0/711 had started 

as leader of a raid, become by the end of the sumnier the master 
of half of Spain. He had destroyed a whole kingdom. 

Jealous of the unexpected and phenomenal success of his 
lieutenant, Musa, with to,QOO* troops, all .Arabians and Syrian 
Arabs, rushed to Spain in June 712, For Ms objective he chose 
those towns and strongholds avoided by Tarfq, e.g. Medina 
Sidonia and Carmona. Seville, the largest city and the inteT 
lectual centre of Spain and once its Roman capital, held out 
under siege until the end of June 713. But the most obstinate 
resistance was met at Merida. After a year's beleaguerment, 
however, this city was taken by storm on June 1,713.* 

it was in or near Toledo that Musa met T^riq, Here, we are 
told, he ivhippcd his subordinate and put him in chains for re* 
fusing to obey orders to halt in the early stage of the campaign.® 
But the conquest went on. Soon Saragossa (Caesarea Augusta, 
C<esaraug^ta) in the north was reached and the Moslem troops 
advanced into the highlands of Aragon, Leon, the Asturias and 
Galicia. In the autumn of the same year the Caliph al-\VaIId 
in distant Damascus recalled Musa, charging him with the 
same offence for which Musa had disciplined his Berber sub* 
ordinate—aedng independently of his superior. As governor of 
Ifriqiyah, Musa had rtone but the caliph for his superior. 

Leaving his second son, 'Abd-ab'AzTz, in command of the 


newly acquired lerrilory, Musa slowly made his way overland 
toward Syria. On his march he was accompanied by his officers, 
four hundred Visigothic princes, wearing crowns and girdled 
with gold belts, and followed by an endless retinue of slaves and 
prisoners of war loaded with enormous treasures of booty,* The 
" T«l*ri, *«l. n. p. 1153 . Olh^f muras tniike (he numtirr 

* Ibn -ldlJo. il. ,5.,^ ilm-d-Athlr. W. i,, p. i, 

pp. 6 -,; tr. O. lioudu u Himdew dt la conqude dc I'AltdalDUfie*' in Jtffiail 

di d€ iroduiimj, Ctic, (Park, vnj. ip 

» Iba-Abd'ftl lilukAiii, p. alp; ibn^'ltih^p voL ii/jm 17-ig 

* Ibn.TJWi vol^a, pp. 11 1; ibn.-Abd..l-ttiak«n. pp. ibn al-Ouriyafa 

rSs “ “ itm pp. ,38, t4o S« 
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triumphal passage of this princely train through northern Africa 
from west to east forms a favourite theme with Arab historian$p 
Its description! brings to mindi the picture of the ancient vic¬ 
torious marches of Roman generals. The news of the impressive 
procession travelled to Damascus faster than the procession itself* 

On reaching Tiberias Mu$a found orders aw'aiting him from 
Sulaymin,. brother and hcLr of the sick al-Walfd, to delay his 
advent to the capital* The caliph-to-be hoped thereby to have 
the arrival grace his accession to the throne.^ 

In February 71S W^^^a entered Damascus with his Visigothic 
princes bedecked in their ;ewdlery and was evidently received 
with favour by alAValid. The official receptionp held with great 
dignity and piomp in the courtyard of the magniliccrit Umayyad 
Mosque, is one of the high-water marks in the history of irU 
ujTiphant Islam. For the first time hundreds of Western royalty 
and thousands of European captives were seen offering homage 
to the commander of the believers. Mdsa presented the caliph, 
among other trophies^ wdth the superb table (md w^^hose 

workmanship legend assigns to genii in the ser^-ice of King 
Solomon. From Jerusalem this unique piece of art, legend 
asserts, W'as carried away by the Romans into their capital, 
whence it was later taken by the Goths. Each Gothic king vied 
w’ith the preceding one in decorating this table with precious 
stones^ The treasure was kept in the cathedral at lolcdo and w'as 
captured by T^nq, probably from the bishop who was fleeing 
with it from the capital. Tariq, so the story' goes, had secreted one 
of its legs when Musa seized the table from him in Toledo, and 
now in the presence of the caliph dramatically produced the 
missing part as proof of his own exploit,* 

The same fate which befell many another successful Arab Mtiu uih 
general awaited Musa. AbWalfd's successor subjected him 
abject humiliation* Besides disciplining him by making him 
stand until exhausted in the sun, he confiscated his property and 
deprived him of all authority. The last we hear of the aged con- 


* Cf. Hl-MarrakujW, 

aad tdr, R, I>dx^' (Leydtn, tSSlJ, p, 8; U. E. AA Utifairt ,*J 

(Algiefi, 1 t A 1 .. s 3 « M 

* Ihn-EhallikiB, vd, IH, pp. ^^ 71 ¥ 03 . pp. +*«-*»; MaqE|Wlt 

vat i, pp. t7J; ibft'*Abd al-JlaknW, p al l; Z/mAdiffA rnim AAAhdr at- 
Awdafai (cKl. al-X'tidiaA fgJ-SA4irlfyai r/d gl Jmda/fLdjraA ud pubUiKcd 

u V nppl<n»”‘ ilm pi Qattyjib. Miidrid, pp. 193,215. S« Araiiam Xi^Ait, 
no. zjj. 
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queror of Africa and Spain is as a beggar in a remoiL' village of 
\^'adi aUQura.' 

Spain was now a province of the caliphate. The Arabic name 
it assumed was al-Andalus,* Musa's immediate successors had 
only small territories in the north and east of the peninsula to 
conquer and comparatively few revolts to quell. Within the short 
space of seven years the conquest of the peninsula, one of the 
fairest and largest provinces of medieval Europe, was effected. 
The conquerors were there to stay—for centuries at least. 

The reasons for this seemingly unprecedented triumph are not 
hard to discern even from the above sketchy account. In the first 
place, the line of national cleavage between the Visigoths (West 
Goths) who entered Spain in the early part of the fifth century as 
Teutonic barbarians and the Spanish-Roman population was 
not yet entirely obliterated. The Goths had to struggle for a long 
time to displace their predecessors, the Suevi and Y'andals, who 
were likewise invading Germanic hordes. The Visigoths ruled as 
absolute, often despotic, monarchs. They clung to the Arian form 
of Christianity until one of them, Recared, in 587 accepted 
Catholicism, the religion of the natives. As Catholics the people 
had hated the rule of the heretical Goths. The natives included a 
considerable class of serfs and slaves, who w'cre naturally dis¬ 
satisfied with their hard lot. That this enslaved class should have 
contributed its share to the success of the invasion and co¬ 
operated with the invaders is not surprising. Then there was the 
jew'ish clement in the population which was estranged from the 
bulk of the nation through active persecution by the Gothic 
royalty. Attempts at their forced conversion were consummated 
by a royal decree issued in 612 enjoining all Jews to be baptized 
under penalty of banishment and confiscation of property. That 
explains why several of the conquered towns were left in charge 
of Jews as the Moslem invaders marched through Spain. 

W'e should, moreover, remember that political disagreements 
among the royalty and nobility of the Goths themselves, coupled 
with internal strife, had undermined the state. Toward the end 
of the sixth centur>- the Gothic nobles had grown into territorial 
lords, The Moslem invasion coincided with the accession to the 


* MaqqAri, I p, i^. Cf. iba KbkIliluD, tol. iU, p. 37* 

* tiui wor4 ii ccmnfrteil with ibe tinmc erf ihe 
wicupirii the load brlarc |bf ArHb«L 
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throne of a usurper from among (he nobility who was readily 
betrayed by the kinsmen of his deposed predecessor. On the 
conquest of Toledo, Achila, the deposed son of Witba, who had 
naively cherished the notion that the Arabs were fighting his 
battle for him, contented himself with the recovery of his 
estates in Toledo. Here he continued to live in great [joinp. His 
uncle, Bishop Oppas, was installed over the metropolitan see of 
the capital. As for Julian, the part he played in the conquest 
was greatly exaggerated. 

The fall of Saragossa removed one of the last barriers between 
Spain and France. But there remained the Pyrenees. M usa 
never crossed them, though certain Arab chroniclers credit Him 
with the feat and with having even entertained the hope of 
traversing **the land of the Franks" and joining hands through 
Constantinople with the caliph in Damascus.* Though wild and 
fantastic, the dream of fighting their way through Europe may 
have flashed through the brains of the Arab invaders, whose 
knowledge of the geography of Europe could not have been 
great. In reality it was Musa’s third successor, al-IJurr ibn- 
*Abd-al-Rahman al-Thaqafi,* who, in 717 or 7 tS. was the first 
to cross the range. 

Lured by the rich treasures of the convents and churches of 
France and encouraged by the internal dissension between the 
chief officers of the Merovingian court and the dukes of .Aqui¬ 
taine (L. Aquitania), al-Hurr started the raids which were 
continued by his successor al-Samh ibn-MSlik al-Khawlani, 
In 720, under the Caliph’Umar II, al-Sainb seized Septimania, 
which was a dependency of the defunct Visigothic kingdom, 
and captured Narbonne (Ar, Arbunah), which was converted 
later into a huge citadel with an arsenal and depots for pro¬ 
visions and arms. But his attempt in the following year at 
Toulouse, the seat of Duke Eudes of Aquitaine, resulted in 
failure, thanks to the effective resistance offered. Here al-Samh 
"suffered martyrdom",* i.e. fell in battle against non-Moslems. 
The first great victory by a Germanic prince ovtif Moslems 
had been won. The subsequent movements of the Arabs beyond 


the Pyrenees were not successful. 

‘ Miiqqiii, vbI. I, p. 175 ; ihp-K.h*l!lg|i, toI- it. pp. ll7'lS- 

* Itin-'ldhaH, Vtj. ii, pp, il,-;; ibC'Sl-Athir, toI. v, p. 37^. 

• Al-pabli, a!-Mu(laT»» fi Ta'rUi Jhjil ea. 
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The last and greatest expedition northward was led by ^Abd- 
al-Rehnian ibn-^Abdullah al-Ghihqi, successor of abSamh as 
amir over Spain, ^•\bd-abKa^:i^^lan advanced through the 
western Pyrenees, which he crossed in the early spring; of 732. 
Having vanquished Duke Eudes on the banks of the Garonne» 
he stormed BordeauXi. setting its churches on fire* After burning 
a basilica outside the walls of Poitiers he pushed northward to 
the vicinity of Tours. As the resting-place of the body of St. 
Martin, the apostle of the Cauls, Tours was a sort of religious 
capital for Gaul. Its votive offerings undoubtedly presented the 
chief attraction to the invadens/'^ 

Herei between Tours and Foitiers, at the junction of the Clain 
and the Vienne^ *Abd-aI-Rabin an w'as met by Charles Martel, 
mayor of the palace at the Merovingian court, w^hose aid Eudes 
had besought, Charles, as the surname Martel (the hammer) 
which he later won signifies, was valiant and bold. He had 
subdued many enemies and obliged Eudes, who exercised in* 
dependent authority in Aquitainej to acknowledge the nominal 
sovereignty of the northern Franks. Though not king in name 
Charles, an illegitimate son of Pepin of Heristah was king In 
fact. 

For seven days the Arab army under *Abd- 31 -Rahman and 
the Frankish forces under Charles, mostly foot soldiers clad in 
wolfskins and wearing long matted hair hanging dowm over 
their shoulders, stood facing one another anxioualy awaiting 
the moment of joining battle. Light skirmishes dragged on. At 
last, on an October Saturday of 732, the Arab leader took the 
initiative in the attack. The Frankish warriors, who in the heat 
of the fight had formed a hollow^ square, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, firm as a w^all, indexible as a block of ice—in the 
words of a Western historian^^ The light cavalry of the enemy 
failed against them. Without giving way they hewed down w^ith 
their swords all attackers. Among the victims was ^Abd-ah 
Rabman himself Darkness at last separated the combatants* 
At the dawrn of day the stillness of the hostile camp caused 
Charles to suspect a ruse. Spies were sent out to ascertain the 
facts. Under cover of night the Arabs had quietly deserted their 
tents and vanished^ Charles thus came off victorious. 

* S« Pablii, p. 

* Kadrl DLiehwe, Frw^rmm vd. i l6j6L p. rSt. 
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Liitcr legends embellished this day of Poitiers or Tours, 
greatly exaggerating hs hbtorie importance. To the Moslems, 
who, however, have very little to say about it, it has become a 
daidi ^I~sAuA^dd\^ pavement of martyrs. To the Christians it 
meant the turning-point in the military fortunes of their eternal 
foe. Gibbon,* and after him other historiansp would see in Paris 
and London mosques, where cathedrals now stand, and would 
hear the Koran instead of the Bible expounded in Oxford and 
Other seats of learning, had the Arabs w'on the day. To several 
modem historical writers this battle of Tours is one of the 
decisive battles in history+* In reality it decided nothing- The 
Arab-Berber wave, already almost a thousand miles from its 
starting-place m Gibraltar^ had reached a natural standslilL It 
had lost its momentum and spent itself. Iniemal discord and 
Jealousy betw^cen its two component racial elements w^erc begin¬ 
ning to tcU on the morale of "Abd-al-Rahman's army. Among 
the Arabs themselves, as w^e shall immediately see^ there tvas no 
unanimity of feeling and purpose- It is true that the Moslems 
were checked at this pointy but their raids continued elsewhere. 

In 734, for instance, they seized Avignonj nine years later they 
pillaged Lyons; and not until 759 did they relinquish their hold 
on Narbonne^ the strategic base of their operations. But although 
ihU defeat near l ours ivas not ihe actual cause of the Arab 
halt, it docs mark the farthest limit of the victorious Moslem 
arms. One hundred years after the death of the Prophet the 
domain of his successor in Damascus had become a world- 
empire extending from China to GauL"^ 

TTie strife between the two factions in the Mc^lem ranks of Cmi 
Spain affords the key to the history' of the period betw^cen the 
battle of Tours in 732 and the heroic advent of the Umayyad 
'Abd-al-Rahman I in 755. It was the same old feud between 

t p. ij; i, p. !. BMf Is a kHLn^iwrd thrttyRh SftimC 

ffOiii l-atiTi nr fJmk 'fine wnlti is muTTwH ift |iWc-nAmfft, 

operiAllv in Spain (Idiisi* pp. Jit lhi» anstflflrt ihc w^j Kf^ired to « 

'^paTOoAiC" becmiuc the hank ™ foUBht oft n pavtdl Rodlul mad. Cf John 
le : 

■ and Fa//, ed- Btir}?, wl. d, pp. 15 Sre alw> Lane^Poelep pp- 

■ Edward Crrtjyn TAt Fr/ff^a a/ iAi llaffd, mw td. (Naw 

York, L91S), pp. 15^ S. Scotia /fufary a/ fAi JitaansA Emprr iw 
(Philnddphia, 1004), ip P- Cf. Himiy CoppK, //fiiary a/ tAr rjmgwft a/ 
5/aik Ar fAt fBostoftp iL pp. IQ rrtf- 

^ above, p. 2 lji- 
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North Arabians, frequciitlv referred to as Mudarites,^ and Soyth 
Arabians or Yamanites. The Yamanites everj'^'herc were in¬ 
oculated with Shritc ideas; the ntaintained Sunni 

orthodoxy* At the establishment of the 'Abbasid dmasty the 
Yamaniies^ as 'Alids, naturally sympathized with the new r<£gime; 
the others renaained loyal to the fallen house of banu-Umaji'^'ah* 
The Berbers^ who after the Spanish conqu^t Hooded the penin¬ 
sula from Africa, where many of them had embraced the Kharb 
jite doctrine and espoused its cause against both Uma^yads and 
^Altds^now constituted a most disturbing factor. They complained 
that their nationals carried the brunt of the fighting but were 
nevertheless allotted the arid central plateau, whereas the Arabs 
appropriated for themselves the most smiling provinces of 
Andalusia. 

Discontent soon led to open revolt. The flame of Berber 
insurrection W'hich had raged for years (734-42) from Morocco 
to al-Qayrawan now spread to Spain and threatened the handful 
of Arab colonists with extermination, !n 741 theCaJiph Hisham 
dispatched an army of twenty-seven thousand Syrians to quell 
the African revolt.* The remnant of this armyt about one-third 
of it^ crossed the strait under the leadership of BaJj ibn-Bishr 
al-Qushayri, The SyTians turned colonists and, with their ambi¬ 
tions and interests marked by unsw^erving loyalty to the Um ayyad 
cause, introduced a new problem into an already complicated 
situation. Balj seized the government and established his men in 
the capital, Cordova. After that the turbulent Syrians were 
dispersed. The division of Hims w*as settled in Seville; that of 
Palestine in Medina Sidonia and Algeciras; that of Damascus 
in the district of Elvira; and that of Qinnasrin in the district 
of Jaen.* As an index of the prevailing anarchy in this period 
suffice it to note that in the short interval between 732 and 755 
no less than twenty-three governors succeeded one another in 
Spain* Under such conditions not much progress could be made 
into the land of the enemy in the norths though several campaigns 

* The uid Rahroh, berth of North Arab origin, wme ofttn ineludcd under 

ihrc collcctiTc trrm abow, p. 2S0. 

■ AJkMA^F, p. 31 r Cf, iEm-nl’Qatlji'ah, pp, I4't5: ibn-^]dhari, v&]. I, pp. 4i^i, 
Vot. ib p. Mitrrifcktjhj, p. 

^ 1t>fi-iil-Qa;irDLh, p. so; ibn-TdlOH^ vd, jj, p. 33: ilrtl KhASduD, toL It* p. 
ibia-il-Athlf^ vol. V, pp. MS. in R. law 

tAhfAr* ft /tf 3rd (Pamj 1.^1), vpL i. app. H, pp. 
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were conducted In the course of which certain j^overnors^ "suffered 
martyrdom"".* 

The government of the peninsula was in the hands of an amir tivc 
who ruled almost independently, though nominally under the*^^^*^“ 
governor-general of aUMaghrib (i.e+ North Africa and Spain) 
residing in al-Qayrawan, In certain instances the amir received 
his appointment from, and held it directly under, the caliph in 
Damascus. ^Abd-al-'Azia, son of Musa ibn-Nu?ayr and first 
amir of al*Andalus+ chose Seville (Ishbiliyah) for his seat of 
governjTient+ He married the widow of King Roderick, Egilona, 
whose name now became umm- (mother of) IT is new 

Christian wife, according to Arab chroniclers,® persuaded her 
husband to wear a crown, after the usage of Visigothic royalty, 
and to make the entrance into his audience chamber so low that 
none could get in without bending in obeisance. She also insisted 
on having such a low door to her palace chapel that "Abd-al-^Asiz 
himself had to bend on entering as if in an act of worship. 
Rumours centring on these innovations, exaggerated to the 
point of making of the Moslem amir a convert to Christianity, 
reached the Caliph Sulayman and resulted in the murder of the 
first governor of Moslem Spain. The tragic event took place near 
Seville in 716 at the monastery of Santa Rufina, presumably 
used then as a mosque. The head was dispatched to Damascus, 
where it was exhibited to ^Abd-aT^AzJz^ aged and distressed 
father* 

Three years afterward al-Samh ibn-Malik al-^Khawlini, the 
fourth in this list of ephemeral amtrs, transferred the seat of 
government to Cordova® (Qurtubah)^ destined to become 
for centuries the brilliant residence of the Western Umayyad 
dynasty. It was al-Samh who rebuilt the bridge in Cordova over 
the Guadalquivir* on the remains of an older Roman strucinre^ 
made a fresh surv'cy of the land and instituted a new system of 
taxation* Shortly after al-Samh the governorship became a bone 
of bloody contention between the Mudarites and Yamanites. 

The two parties finally hit upon what they consideried a brilliant 
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idea: choosing alternately one of their number each year to rule 
the land. 

The first choice of the Mu^arites was Yusuf ibn.-*Abd-al- 
Rahman al-Fthri** a descendant of ^Uqbahp the founder of 
al-Qayrawan. The Caliph IJ confirmed (74b) the ap¬ 

pointment.* At the end of the year^ however* Yusuf refused to 
give turn to the Yamanite candidate and continued to rule for 
about ten years^* Toward the close of 7SSi as he was in the north 
busy subduing a revolt, word was received that an Umayyad 
youth by the name of 'Abd-ai-RahmSn ibn-Mu*aw 4 yah had 
lately landed on the coast south of Granada and was on his way 
to capture the amirate. A neiv and important chapter in the 
history' of Spain w^as being ushered in^ 
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When in 750 the 'Abbasids signalized their accession by 
general niassacre of the members of the house of Umayyah,^ *i«pr 
one of the very few who escaped was 'Abd-al-RaIjmait ibn- 
Mu'Swiyah,* a grandson of Hishami the tenth caliph of Damas¬ 
cus, 'fhe story of the narrow escape of this twenty-year-old youth 
and of his five years' wandering in disguise through Palestine, 
Egypt and North Africa, where more than once he barely 
escaped the vigilant eyes of ‘Abbasid spies, forms one of the 
most dramatic episodes in Arabic annals. The fiight began front 
a Bedouin camp on the left bank of the Euphrates where 'Abd- 
al-Rahtnan had sought refuge. One day the black standards of 
the 'Abbasids suddenly appeared close by the camp. With his 
thirteen-year-old brothcTj'Abd-al-Rabnian dashed into the river. 

The younger, evidently a poor swimmer, believed the pursuers' 
promise of amnesty' and returned from midstream, only to be 
slain; the elder kept on and gained the opposite bank.* 

As he trudged on bis way southward 'Abd-al-Rahman was 
joined in Palestine by his faithful and able freedman Badr, In 
North Africa he barely escaped assassination at the hands of its 
governor, a relative of Yusuf aUFihri. Wandering from tribe to 
tribe and from town to town, friendless and penniless, the pro¬ 
scribed fugitive finally reached Ceuta <75S). His maternal uncles 
were Berbers from that neighbourhood and offered him refuge. 
Thence he sent Badr across the strait to negotiate witli the Syrian 
divisions from Damascus and Qinnasrin which were settled in 
Elvira and Jacn. Many of the leaders, who were former prot6g^ 
of the Umayyad house, welcomed the opportunity to rally under 
the leadership of one who bore a name with which all Syrians 
conjured. The Syrians won the Yamanites over to their cause. 
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not so much because the latter loved ^Afad-al-Rahman as because 
they hated thetr titular governor, YQsuf. A ship was sent to trans¬ 
port the new leader. Tail and lean, with sharpn aquiline features 
and thin red hair*^ this scion of the bami-U'may^'ahp imbued w^ith 
the spirit of adventure and trained in the best tradition of the 
house* soon became master of the complicated sttuadon. In vain 
did the weak-kneed Yusuf lr>' to satisl^y the new' pretender w'ith 
rich gifts and promises, including his daughter's hand. One 
southern city after another opened its gates without resistance. 
Archidona,* where the Jordan division had establtshed itself, 
the province of Sidana, in w'hich the Paltstinc division had 
settled, and Seville, where dwelt the Arabs of ^im^, welcomed 
the prince with open arms,^ 

As 'Abd-al-RahmSn with his partisans pushed on toward 
Cordova* Yusuf advanced in the direction of Seville, Before the 
impending battle it was noticed that the prinw had no military' 
standard of his own* w'hereupon the Yamanite chieftain of 
Seville, abu-abSabbah al-Yah^ubi^ improvised a banner by 
fastening a green turban round the head of a spear.* Thus 
originatedi \ve are toldt the standard of the Umayyads in Spain. 

The morning of May 14, 756, found the tw'o opposing armies 
engaged in battle on the banks of the Guadalquivir, Though 
most of the men on both sides were on horses, which were still 
scarce in Andalusia, 'Abd-al-Rahman^ realizing that some of his 
followers were afraid he might desert* insisted on changing his 
mount for an old mule belonging to abu-al-Sabbah-'^ The issue 
of the combat was not long in doubt. Yusuf with his chief 
general sought safety m flighty Cordova ivas captured and a 
general amnesty w'as declared. 'Abd-al-Eahman had no little 
difficulty in stopping the pillage of the capital and in putting 
the harem of the defeated governor under his magitaYiimous 
protection. 

The mastery of Cordova, how^ever, did not necessarily mean 
the mastery of Moslem Spain, The fugitive governor continued 
to foment trouble in the north until he w'as finally slain near 
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Toledo. 1 This city was not reduced till 764- Vamanitc and 
Shfite revplls* fostered by 'Abbasid agents, were successive. 
Berber insun'cctions took ten years to suppress. The Berbers 
never forgave their Arab superiors for appropriating to them¬ 
selves the lion^s share of the conquered land. Former staunch 
supporters of the new amir notv turned enemies and had to be 
suminarily dealt with. [ he Sevillan sheikh whose banner and 
mule had led 'Abd-al*Rahman to victory lost hb head man up¬ 
rising. The same fate befell Badr^ *Abd-abRahmaii^s right-hand 
man. 

Enemies within had their confederates wilhout+ In 7^®^ ^he 
'Abbasid Caliph abMansur had the temerity to appoint one 
ab'Ala" ibn-Mughith as governor over Spain. Two years later 
al-Wla" was decapitated and hb head, preserved in salt and 
camphor and uiTapped in a black flag and the diploma of 
appointment, w^as forwarded to al-Manstir "while on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Makkah.* Al-Mansur, who on another occasion called 
^\bd-al-Rahman "the falcon of Quraysh"p* now exclaimed, 
'^Thanks be to Allah for having placed the sea between us and 
such a foe!"* "Abd-at-Rabman is said even to have equipped a 
fleet to UTCst Syria from ^Abblsid hands but was forced by 
domestic problems to stay at home. 

In 777 a formidable confederacy of Arab chiefs in the norths 
east headed by the governor of Barcelona and a blue-eyed son- (^hirk- 
in-law^ of Yusuf al-Fihri went so far as to invite Charlemagne 
into an alliance against the new amir of Spain. Charlemagne, 
who was considered an ally of the ^AbbSsid caliph* and therefore 
a natural enemy of *Abd-abRahman, advanced (7?^) through 
the north-eastern Spanish marches as far as Saragossan* hut had 
to withdraw when that city closed its gates in hb face and 
domestic enemies threatened hb authority at home. On its 
^Molorous route" of retreat through the defiles of the Pyreneesj 
the Frankish army was attacked in its rear by Basques and other 
mountaineers from whom it suffered disastrous loss in men and 
baggage.^ Among the leaders who fell w^as Roland, whose heroic 
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defence has been immortalized in the Chanson dt Roland, not 
only a gem of early French literature but one of the most strik¬ 
ing epics of medieval times. In effect, 'Abd al-Rabman proved 
himself the equal of the mightiest sovereign in the West as he 
had proved himsetf the equal of the greatest ruler in the East .* 
In the process of subduing his multitudinous adversaries 
'Abd-al-Rahman developed a well-disciplined, highly trained 
araiy of 40,000 or more mercenary Berbers, imported from 
Africa, on whose loyalty hecouldnow depend for the maintenance 
of his throne. The favour of such a body he knew how to keep by 
generous pay. tn 773 he discontinued the khnthak hitherto 
delivered in the name of the 'Abbasid caliph, but did not assume 
the caliphat title himself. He and his successors down to 
Abd-al-Rahman III contented themselves with the title amir or 
suhan. Under Abd-al-Rahm£n I Spain had thus been the first 
province to shake off the authority of the recognized caliph in 
] slain ^ 


With his realm consolidated and temporarily pacified, 'Abd- 
al-Rahmln turned to the arts of peace, in which he showed 
him^If as great as in the art of war. He beautified the cities 
of his domain, built an aqueduct for the supply of pure water to 
the capital, initiated the construction of a wall round it and 
for himself the Afunyat* al-Ru^afah outside Cordova in 
imitation of the palace built by his ancestor Hisham in north¬ 
east^ Syria. To his villa he brought water and introduced 
exotic plants, such as peaches and pomegranates. To a lonely 
palm tree in his garden, said to be the first imported 
from Syria, he addressed some tender verses of his own com- 
position,* 


Two years before his death in 788 'Abd-al-Rahman founded 
the great Mosque of Cordova* as a rival to the two sanctuaries 
of Islam m Jerusalem and Makkah. Completed and enlarged by 
hjs successor?, the Mosque of Cordova soon became the Ka'bah 
of ^\'estem Islam. With its forest of stately columns and its 
spacious outer court this monumental structure, transformed into 
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a Chrif^tian cathf^dral at the rcconqtic&t by Ferdmand tll in i236r 
has snr\'iv«l to the present day under the popular narne *Xa 
Mezquita'' (the mosque). Besides the great mosque the capital 
could already boast a bridge^ over the Guadalquivirp later 
enlarged to se^TTitcen arches. Nor were the interests of the 
founder of the Umayyad regime limited to the material welfare 
of his people. In various waj's he dtligenlly strove to fashion 
into a national mould Arabians^ Syrians, Berbers^ Numidians, 
Hispano-Arabs and Goths—a rather hopeless task;; and in 
more than one sense did he initiate that intellectual movement 
which made Islamic Spain from the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries one of the iw'o centres of world culture. 

The dynasty esrablished by ^Abd-al-Rahman I, styled al- 
Dlkhil (the newcomer) by Arab chroniders, was to endure 
for two and three-quarter centuries (756-1031).^ It reached its 
height under the eighth amlrp ^Abd^al-Rahman III (912-61), 
the greatest in the long line and the first to assume the title of 
caliph (929)^ In fact the reign of tile Caliph Wbd-aURabmSn 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in the peninsula. Throughout 
the Umayyad period Cordova continued to be the capital and 
enjoyed a period of incomparable splendour as the Western rival 
of Baghdad- 

The Umayyad caliphate began to wane after the death of the 
talented regent al-U^jib aUMan^Cir (1002), the "Bisuiarck of the 
tenth century” and possibly the greatest statesman and general 
of Arab Spain, and entirely disappeared tn 1031. On its ruins 
arose sundr>' petty kingdoms and principalities* many of which 
were always at daggers drawn with one another and all of which 
finally succumbed to the growing power of the native Cbristiang^ 
particularly those of the north. With the fall of Granada in 1492 
the last vestige of Moslem rule vanished for ever from the 
p>eninsula. 

The main task of ‘Abd-aJ-Rahman al-Dakhirs successors ttrainwm 
continued to be the pacification of the land and the solution 
the knotty problems arising from the dual character of the 
population as Christians and Moslems and from the jealousies 
betw'ccn old Arab Moslems and newly converted Spanish 
Moslems, From the beginning the policy followed by the Arab 
conquerors in the treatment of their subjects in Spain w'as not 
fundamentally different from that pursued in other conquered 
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lands.^ Poll tax levied on Christians and Jews only, 

varied between twelve, twenty-four and forty-eight dirhams a 
year, according to tlie economic status of the payer, ^^''oroen and 
children, the aged and destitute, as well as monks and people 
afflicted with chronic diseases, were of course exempt. Land tax 
averaging about twenty per cent, of the yields was also 
collected from these dhimmis^ but, unlike the poll taX| remained 
unaffected by the conversion of the taxpayer. Terntoriesac^iuired 
by the swordi together w'ith the landed property of the churches 
and of the lords who fled Spain at the time of the conquest, were 
confiscated and parcelled out among the conquerors as indivi¬ 
duals; but the serfs w^ere left on those lands as cultivators and 
were required to hand four-fifths of the produce to the new 
Moslem lords. Out of this confiscated territory'^ ho we vert One- 
fifth was appropriated by the state* Tivhich exacted from its serfs 
only one-third of the crops. Some of the state lancb w-ere later 
divided into fiefs among Syrians and Arabs who were imported 
to quell revolts. 

A ^lave On becoming Moslem was freed: "No bondage in 
Islam . Christian communities were left unmolested in the 
exercise of their faith and under their own ecclesiastical laws and 
native judges, whose jurisdiction, of course, did not include cases 
involving Moslems and offences against the religion of Islam. In 
general, therefore, the Moslem occupation of Spain entailed no 
new unbearable hardships to the natives. **In some respects", 
declares Doty * *"the Arab conquest w'as even a benefit to Spain. 
t ^roke the power of the pririlcged group, including the nobility 
an cet^^ ameliorated the condition of the servile class and 
gave the Christian landowner such rights as the alienation of his 
property which he was denied under the Visigoths. 

Nevertheless, Christians docked to Islam, In mountam and 
they maintained the old national pattern and 
traditional culture, but in the cities they did not. As Neo^MosIcms 
they constituted a social class by themsdves, called by the -Arabs 
MuivaUadmf (sing, adopted, affiliated) and by the 

paniar s j v/ajftes. In course of time these neophytes became 
the most discontented body In the population. Their ranks were 

* Set aWw, pp, j jqmj I _ 
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recruited mainly from serfs and freedmen and their descendants 
who cultivated the soil or toiled as day labourers. Some of them, 
though professing Islam, w'ere “secret Christians*'-* but they all 
knew' w ell the clear and inexorable la^v of apostasy from Islam, 
w'hich prescribed deaths The Moslem Arabs treated all Muttral^ 
/ads as inferior^ though some of them were of noble descent. By 
the end of the first century after the conquest these A/uwai/ads 
had become the majority of the population in several cities, 
where they were the first to take up arms against the established 
order. 
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In Cordova, the southern suburb, referred to as al-rabad} was 
overiAi'helmingly populated with such Neo-Moslcms, renegades 
from the Christian point of view. Sections of them were under 
the influence of students and teachers of theology and law 
{Ja^hs\ about four thousand of whom flourished in the capital. 
As long as Hisham I (788^. the pious and scholarly son * and 
successor of Abd-al-Ralunan, ruled there was no imrnediatc 
cause for trouble. But the reign of Htsham's successor, al-Hakam 
I (796-822), who was gay and addicted to the chase and wine, 
changed the situation. Objection was made not only to the levity 
of al-Hakam hut also to his bodyguard, composed mainly of 
negroes and other foreign mercenaries who knew no Arabic,’ 
The trouble began in 805 when one day as the amir was passing 
in the streets the mob attacked him with stones while the theo^ 
logtans applauded. Seventy-two of the ringleaders who were 
later found implicated in a conspiracy to depose al-Makam 
were apprehended and crucified. Uprisings in the renegade 
quarter followed one another, culminating in a serious outbreak 
in 814* under the leadership of a BerberAJ-yakam wits 
shut up in his palace by the furious mob, but his cavatry finally 
succeeded in cutting down the insurgents. The suburb was dealt 
with ruthlessly. Its leaders, to the number of three hundred, were 
nailed to crosses, head downwards. The whole population was 
ordered to evacuate Spain in three days and the quarter was 
levelled to the ground. It was forbidden for anyone to build 
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there again.' Eight thousand families found asylum in Morocco, 
particularly in Fas ^Fez), which Idris [ 1 , a descendant of 
*Ali, was then building as his new capital.* Others, compris¬ 
ing fifteen thousand individuals * landed at Alexandria, Here 
the refugees 3ucc€^eded in making themselves masters of the 
town until 827, when they were forced to flee by a general 
of the Caliph al-Ma’mfin. For a new abode the exiles chose 
Crete, a part of which still belonged to the Byzantine empire. 
They reduced the whole island and their leader founded a 
dynasty which lasted until Crete was reconquered by the Greeks 
inq6l,* 

Some Spanish Moslems, it should lie noted, were invaluable 
allies to the Arabs and allowed themselves to be used against J 
their former co-religionists. Such was the case of 'Amriis ibn- 
Yusuf, who in 807 was appointed by al-fiiakani as governor of 
Toledo, the proud "royal city’’* which in the eyes of the con¬ 
quered natives was politically and ecclesiastically the most im¬ 
portant town. Toledo had been restless under MMlem yoke, its 
renegades and Christians were in a chronic state of revolt. In 
honour of a visit from the fourtcen-ycar-old crown prince Abd- 
al-Rahman, son of al-Haham. 'Amrus at the suggestion of 
al-yalcam arranged for a banquet to which he invited hun¬ 
dreds of notable Toledans. In the courtyard of his newly erected 
castle stretched a long ditch, tvhence had come the clay used 
in constructing that stronghold. Beside the diteh Amriis now 
planted an executioner. As each guest entered the courtyard the 
sword fell upon his neck. The corpses were dumped into the 
ditch. For several years after this "slaughter of the ditch*’,* 
turbulent Toledo remained tranquil.^ But other cities such as 
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Merida remained in a slate of revolt until the reign of 'Al>d*al- 
Rahman II,* an enej^tic artisan of Umayyad Spanish unity 
and a zealous patron of music and astronomy* 

As an amir •Abd-al-Rahmin H (822-53), later sumamed 
^*Awsab was indueneed by four personages* a wonian, a 
eunuch, a theologian and a singer* The woman was his favourite 
wife, Sultanah (queen) Tarub, a consummate intriguer. The 
eunuch was his gifted slave Nasr, the royal chamberlain, son of 
a Spaniard and a favourite with the queen** The theologian 
was none other than the Berber ringleader of the/ajiA-renegade 
mutiny of Cordova. Yahya ibn-Yahya (+849) of the Masmudah 
tribe, a student of the Imam Malik ibn-Anas in Baghdad and 
the man responsible for the introduction of the Malikt rite into 
ahAndalus. So firmly established did this rite become that the 
people there were wont to declare: "We know no other works 
but the Book of Allah and the Muufatfa' of Milik".* The 
singer was a Persian tenor. Ziryab, who hailed from Baghdad 
Ziryab* was one of those musicians who had graced the 
coim of HarOn al-RirshTd and his sons, where he had distin¬ 
guished hinwlf not only as an artist but also as a man of science 
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and letters. Thereby he aroused the jealousy of his equally 
renowned teacher, Ishaq al-Maw^ilij and fled first to north¬ 
western Africa. Anxious to make of Cordova a second Baghdadk 
*Ahd-al-Rahmanj who niamtalncd an opulent court and imitated 
the lavish prodigalities of Hirun, rode oul (822) of his capital 
in person to w'eJcome the young minstrelJ Ztryab Jived with his 
new patron^ from whom he received an emolunient of 30OO 
dinars annually and real estate in Cordova worth 40,000 dinars, 
on terms of closest Intimacy^ He soon eclipsed all other musicians 
in the land. Besides being credited with knowing the w^ords 
and tunes of to^ooo songs, nvhich like other musicians he 
believed the jinn had taiight him during the night, Ziry^ab 
shone as a poet and as a student of astronomy and pography.^ 

What U more important, he proved himself so polished, witty 
and entertaining that he soon became the most popular figure 
among the smart set of the time^ even an arbiter of fashion^ 
Hitherto hair had been worn long and parted on the forehead, 
now it was trimmed low on the brow; water had been drunk 
out of metal vessels^ now’ out of glasses; certain dishes, including 
asparagus, had been unpopular^ now' those same dishes became 
favourites—all because of Ziryab's example.^* 

Toward the close of *Abd-al-Rahman^s reign the lure of the 

j* L murtjr- 

language, literature, religion and other institutions 01 the con^ 
querora—including the harem sy'stem—had become so strong 
that a large number of urban Christians had become Arabi- 
ciaed though not actually Islamired. Da axled by the glamour ot 
Arab civilisation and conscious of their own inferiority in art^ 
poetr^''^ philosophy and scicncct native Christians soon began 
to ape the Arab way of living. These imitators now became so 
numerous as to constitute a social class by themselves and ac¬ 
quired the epithet Morarahs.^ Spainp be it remembered* was one 
of the last countries of Europe to be Christianized; some of its 
country^ districts were still pagan at the time of the Moslem 
conquest and its Visigothic Arianism agreed in its Christology 
with Moslem doctrine. A contemporarj' Christian writer of 
Cordova deplores the fact that the Christian laymen shun the 
works of the Latin Fathers and are '"intoxicated with Arab 

Ct ihn Khali! an, .l/wf, Rh 3 S7+ ^uDttd voLL r. 2 JJ. 
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Fkir* 

Eulotliu 


eloquence",' As early as 724 or thereabout John, bishop of 
Seville, U said to have made an -Arabic recension of the Bible 
fw the convenience of .Arabicizcd Christians and the Moors.* 
a reaction against this tendency toward -Arahiciaation. a 
curious movement now started among the Christian realots of 
Cordova which resulted in the voluntary martyrdom of several 
men and women. T he leading spirit was an ascetic priest, 
Eulogius, supported by his wealthy friend, later his biographer. 
Alvaro* Nothing could have crystallized the sentiment of the 
movement better than the execution on the feast of Ramadan 
(850) of another Cordovan priest, Perfcctus by name, for bav^g 
reviled Muhammad and cursed Islam,* Hcad^ by the bishop of 
Cordova the populace lost no time in declaring Pcrfectus a saint 
and in attributing miracles to him? for did he not before his 
decapitation correctly prophesy the immediate death of Na^r, 
the eunuch chamberlain in charge of execution? Na^r, it seems 
had entered into a conspiracy with Tarub to poison her royal 
husband; Jarub's motive was to secure for her own son 'Ab¬ 
dullah the succession to the throne to the prejudice of Mu¬ 
hammad (the eldest of 'Abd-al-Rahman's foity-five sons), who 
was bom of another wife. *Abd-ai-Rahman got wind of the 
scheme, and when Na^r brought a phial claiming that it held a 
wonderful remedy the monarch ordered him to try it first on 
hirnsdf.* 

Not long after the Perfectus episode a monk named Isaac 
appeared before the qldi on the pretext of wishing to be con¬ 
verted to Islam and began to heap curses on Muhammad. Like 
Perfcctus he was beheaded and soon became a saint.* Now the 
race began. Clergy and laity went out of their way to blaspheme 
Islam with the simple intention of fecciring the inescapable 
penalty that they well knew went with such an offence. Eleven 
thus "suffered martyrdom" in less than two months. 

Instigated by Abd-al-Rahman, the bishops hesitatingly held 
a council which, against the protests of Eidogiiis. forbade Chris- 
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ifans henceforth to aspire to this holy dta^h. But il was all to no 
avail. At last came the turn af a beautiful youn^ folJowcr of 
Eulo^iuSp Flora, daughter of a Christian mother and Moslem 
father. 'I'ogether with a youthfid nun, Mar^% who was a sister 
qf one of the pre^-iously decapitated monks, Flora had suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptation of blaspheming the Prophet and was 
merely committed to jail by a eompassionate qa^i. Here Eulo- 
gjus, who had also been cast in jail and had eherLshed a pure 
and spotless love for Fiora^ employed all the persuasive rhetoric 
at his command to encourage the girl he loved and her com¬ 
panion, as the two wavered in their sacrificial ardour, to go to 
the scaffold. The virgin would-be martyTS did not recant; they 
suffered the supreme penalty on November ^4+ This 

hysterical desire for self-immolation did not subside until 
Eiilogius himself in S59, then bishop of Cordova, was executed 
by Muhammad 1 (852-86), who had inaugurated a policy of 
severe repression. The total included some forty-four martyrs. 

Other disturbances, not so fantastic though more serious in pidtic™ 
characteTji were in store- In the first place, neither Muhammad 
nor his two sons and successors, al-Mundhir (886—8) and *Ah~ 
dullah (88^11), represent the host tradition of tolerance and 
energy associated with the house of Umayyah. Then there were 
the usual difficulties attendant on the accession to the throne^ 
which according to Moslem dynastic practice went to the eldest 
or the ablest in the reigning family. After a rule of less than two 
years al-Mundhir was poisoned at the instigation of his successor 
by a lancet used by the surgeon in bleeding him-^ In the meantime 
Muwa/iaJ and Mozarab revolutions were continuing through¬ 
out the domain and several states were breaking loose and 
asserting their independence under Berber or Spanish Moslem 
rule. Such separatist movements, sponsored by Nm-M oslems 
w ho posed as nationalist champions in provinces which in theory 
were subject to Cordova, continued to engage the attention of 
the Umayyad amirs till the beginning of the tenth century. 

In the south the mountaindus state of Regio,® with its capital 

i pp. Alvami, ''Vita Eulopf', in liiJ. pp. 547 ftf. 

’ Ibn-'ltUukii, vflL ii, pp. Uij vb!. intft^JucttoH hy Tkit)*, pp. 44'6- 

Cf. ibn>[iI-Qatiy«h, iMj ihn-Khiildfln* tsjL if, p. p, IJC. 

^ Af. which it^i-Khaldun (rd. if, p. p, aniiing oElim, 
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at Archtdona, entered in 873 into treaty relations with Mu¬ 
hammad, who practically recogtiked its independence subject 
to a yearly tribute. The natives were mosdy Islamized Spaniards. 
In the northern marches independent Aragon under the banu- 
Qasi/ an old Visigoihic family which had embraced Islam, 
incorporated within itself in the middle of the ninth century 
Saragossa, Tudela and other important frontier towns.* The 
banu-Qasi were in league with their neighbours to the west, the 
kings of Leon, Throughout the land around Toledo, a city 
which was more often in rebellion than in peace, the Berber 
banu-dhu-al-Nun, at the bead of bands of brigands, carried fire 
and sw-ord. In Seville, which as the chief centre of Roman 
culture under the Visigoths had a population mostly descended 
from Ramans and Goths, the banu-HajjiJ became all-powerful.* 
These rulers of Seville and its district w'cre descended in the 
female line from Sarah, granddaughter of Witiea and wife of 
an Arab. The historian ibn-al-Qutlyah (son of the Gothic 
woman] was also descended from Sarah/ In the Galidan south¬ 
west a daring renegade of M6Hda and Badajoz, 'Abd-al-Rah- 
man ifan-Marwan al-Jilliqi® by name, founded an independent 
principality,' whence, with the aid of Alfonso HI. king of Leon 
and natural ally of all rebels against the Arab government, he 
spread terror far and wide. At the south-western corner of the 
peninsula, which is the modem Algarve* of Portugal, another 
renegade established himself as master towards the dose of 
Muhammad's reign. In the south-west Murcia (Ar. Mursiyah), 
under another renegade prince, shook off Arab suierainty. But 
the most dangerous and implacable of all rebels was one 'Umar 
ibri'Haf^(in+ 

'Umar was a Moslem descendant of a Visigothic count, Start- 
ing his colourful career about S80 as an organizer of a band 
of brigands with headquarters in an ancient castle on Mount 
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Bobastro,' ^Umar, after serving temporarily tn the royal army at 
Cordova, rose with the support of the mountaineers of Elvira (II- 
blrah) to a position of leadership in the Spanish south against 
Moslem rule. His rebellion engaged the attention of three amirs^ 
Mu];iammad, al-Mundhir and ^Abdullah. To the southern 
Christians and malcontents *Umaf became the champion of a 
long-suppressed nationality. To the Arabs, however, he was *^the 
accursed", "the rogue".* After many vicissitudes of fortune he 
succeeded in isolating Cordova and opened negotiations with the 
^Abbasids* and the Aghiabid ruler of Africa with a view to re¬ 
ceiving an appointment for himself as governor of Spain, Failing 
in this ambitious plan^ he professed about the year S99 the re¬ 
ligion of his forbears, which he had long concealed in his heart,* 
adopting Samuel as a baptismal name. Again and again did 
Samuel shake the Umayyad throne to its very foundation. The 
authority' of the successors of *Abd-al"Rahman 1 stood jeopar- 
dizedf sadly in need of a restorer 

At. BubAihtGiT| ib(D-Al^Qap)'ikht p. p. ije. Cl vd. U, 

pp. 106^ 1^^ 204; ibn-iil -Athfr,. vul. ^14 p. 195. 
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CHAPTER XXXVU 

THE UMAYYAU CALIPHATE OF CORDOVA 


When "Abd-al-!^ahmSn lit succeeded his grandfather^ 
"Abdullah, in 912^ he was barely twenty-three years of age. 
^Abdullah had instigated one of hU own sons to kill the other, 
^Abd-al-Rahman*& father, Muhammad^ on a mere sospieion of 
disloyalty.^ Later he connived at the murder of hi$ other son, the 
fratricide, leaving himself childless. At the accession of *Abd-aI- 
Rahmln the vast Moslem state organized by hia first namesake 
had shrunk to Cordova and its environs. 

The young amir proved himself the man of the hour* His were 
those qualities of resoluteness, daring and candour which char¬ 
acterize leaders of men in all ages. Slowly but surely ^Abd-al- 
Rahman reclaimed the lost provinces, one after the other* With 
characteristic energy, which he displayed throughout his long 
reign of half a century {912-61),*he extended hts conquests on all 
sides. Ecija was the 6rst to surrender and that on the last day of 
9tz.“ Elvira followed suit. Jaen offered no resistance. Archidona 
agreed to pay tribute. Seville opened its gates toward the close of 
9T3. Regio, whose mountain fastnesses had shielded the bold 
followers of ibn- Haf^un, was reduced step by step. The redoubt*- 
able leader himself remained dehant in hts impregnableBobastro 
until death came in 917 to put out of the way that formidable 
enemy of thirty-seven years" standing. Only Toledo remained 
unsubdued, but in 932 the proud former capital succumbed to 
famine and siege. The whole land was thus pacified and the stale 
consolidated under the sway of a beneficent absolute ruler. 

In the meantime external enemies were threatening. Among 
these the most dangerous were the Moslem Fatimids to the south 
and the Christian kings of Leon to the north. "Ubaydullah aU 
Mahdi, the founder of the Fatimid dynasty in Tunisia in 909^ had 

* Iba-Tdhirt, tdI. i, InWvctiDo by I>aty, pp. 47,51); ibn-d-Abtsar, p, , 
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negotiated an alliance with ibn-i;!af^un and sent emisiiaries and 
ispie^ across the straits. As they claimed descent from Fatimaht 
daughter of the Prophet and wife of "Ali^ the FatLmid oaJiphs 
would acknotvledge no authority in Islam other than their own. 
The Cordovan ibn-Masarrah the pseudo-Empe- 

doclean philosopher who introduced into the West an esoteric 
system of writing whose words bore an inner and myaterioiis 
meaning w'hich only the initiates could undej^iand, may have 
been com missioned to establish a Fatimid party in Spain through 
his organised fraternities. Realidng that his position in Spain 
could not be safe while an enemy flourished in Africa^ ^Abd-al- 
RahmaUj tvhose suierainty was recognized in Morocco as early 
as 917 or giZ, obtained possession of Ceuta in 931 and ultimately 
secured homage from a great part of the Barbary coast.* His 
enlarged and renovated fleet,* second to none in the world of that 
age^ w'ith Almerfa^ as chief harbour, disputed with the Fatimid 
navy the supremacy of the western Mediterranean. In 956 a 
Spanish fleet of seventy ships devastated parts of the African 
coast in re tali at ion for a raid made on the Spanish shore by the 
Sicilian fleet at the command of the Fatimid caliph.^ 

While these operations against domestic and foreign foes were 
in progress 'Abd-al-Rahman^ w'hose mother was a Christian 
slave^ waa often engaged in the holy w*ar against the Christians 
of the north who had hitherto never been subdued. Here the land 
of the Basques^ occupied the centre, bridging the Pyrenees, To 
the east lay the still embryonic kingdoms of Mavairc and Aragon. 
To the west stretched those territories which developed into the 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon. As early as 914 the undaunted 

* Ibn KliiLUiLli], ¥dl. iv, pp, 1 ^ 7 ^, quirted eiI i, p. 237. 

* The Sp«n3»ti MCkdetn fleet haJ KYeml en^wrilera willi thx Seandizuivun pimtes 
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king of Leon^ Ordoiio taking advantage of the situation in 
the Moaltm kingdonrip commenced hostilities by devastating the 
region to the south. Three years later he succeeded in capturing 
one of "Abd-al-Rahman's generals and nailing hh head beside 
that of a wild boar to the wall of a frontier fortress^ San Esteban 
de Gorntaz,* which the Moslem general was besieging. Pillaging 
forays from these northern enemies were successive, En gzo 
'Abd-al-RahmSn took the field in person, razed San Esteban 
CS. Estevan), demolished a number of other strongholds® in 
that debatable Jand between Christianity and IsJam and at Val 
de Junqueras (vale of reeds) met the combined forces of Ordoho 
II and Sancho* the Great of Navaire and inflicted on them a 
severe defeat. After overrunning parts of Navarre and adjacent 
Cbristian lands^ 'Abd-al-Rahman returned triumphantly to his 
capitalH Four years later he penetrated as far north as Pampe- 
luna/ capital of Navarre, which he demDlished. Its haughty 
king, the bulwark of Christianity in the east, referred to as "dog” 
by ibn-Tdh 5 ri/ was reduced to impotence for a long time after 
this. About the same time the other champion of the native 
cause^ Ordono^ died and the civil discord which followed brought 
a lull in military activity. 

The remaining years of *Abd-al-Rahman's long reign were 
filled with evidences of wise and able administration. One of the 
first among those vras the proclamation that beginning Friday,, 
January i6, 929^ the ruling sovereign should be designated In all 
public prayers and oflidal documents as caliph. For himself he 
chose the title ai-Ndfir AI/^A^ the caliph^ 

defender of the religion of God,^ It was most appropriate for him 
tvho brought Moslem Spain to a higher position than it had ever 
before enjoyed to assume the r 61 e of nmtr especially 

in view of the Imv level to which the Eastern caliphate had fallen. 

* ''Ardan" of Mjj'fldLp wd. m, p. Muqqari, toI. I, p, '^Ardhaii^' of \hn- 
"Idharit ool. pp. 1S7. 

* Ol Cajiln? MofOo; Af. ^hnuL Uhtibiik, Aihtili Of MilniAh. 

* Ibn-Tdhttrtn vot, iL P- rbft'*Abd’Rfiljiiihip poet laureatjc of ^Abd^il- 
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As defender of the faith the Caliph aJ-Nasir felt it hb supreme 
duty to press the holy war against the Christians, who never 
ceased to cast covetous eyes on their ancestral territory to the 
south. His campaigns continiJed until the year 539, in which 
King Ramiro 1 ! of Leon and Queen Regent Tota^ of Navarre, 
widow of Sancho the Great, inflicted on him at Alhandega,® 
south of Salamanca^ the first serious check his military operations 
had encountered in twenty-seven years of almost incessant 
warfare. The caliphb huge army was practically annihilated^ 
he himself barely escaped Avith his life. This ^ame Tot a later 
appeared at the court of the caliph together with her son, in 
whose name she was ruling Navarre, and with her grandson 
Sancho the Fat, ex-king of Leon, seeking medical advice for 
Sancho and military* aid to reinstall him on the throne,® The 
royal guests were received in great stale^ while the Moslem capital 
was treated to the grand sight of Christian royalty knocking in 
supplication at the door of the caliph whose word was law from 
the mouth of the Ebro to the Atlantic and from the foot of the 
Pyrenees to Gibraltar, Through the skill of the Jewish court 
physician and statesman Hasday ben-Shaprut, Sancho W'as 
relieved of his excessive corpulence, which had cost him his 
crown, and through the caliphb efforts he regained in g&o his 
lost authority. 

The caliph's court at that time w^as one of ihe most glamorous 
in all Europe. Accredited to it were envoys from the Byzantine 
emperor as w'di as from the monarchs of Germany, Italy and 
France.^ Its seat^ Cordova, w ith half a million inhabitants, seven 
hundred mosques* and three hundred public baths, yielded in 
magnificence only lo Baghdad and Constantinople. The royal 
palace, with four hundred rooms and apartments housing 
thousands of slaves and guards, stood north-west of the Towm on 
one of the spurs of the Sjcrra Morena overlooking the Guadal¬ 
quivir. 'Abd-ai-Rahman started its construction in 936 with 
money left, so the legend goes, by one of his concubines. His 
first thought was to use the fund for ransoming captives in 

^ in ibn-KhildLin+ vd. iv, pp. 142-3, 
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Christian hands- Since none were found he acted on the sug¬ 
gestion of his other conctiblne, al-Zahra {she "with the bright 
face}i and eretled this palatial nfiansion w'hich he named after heri 
Marble brought from Numidia and Carthagej columns 
as well as basins with golden statues w'ere imported or received 
as presents from Constantinoplcj and lOpOOO workmen with 
150 CS beasts of burden laboured on it for a score of years.^ 
Enlarged and embellished by al-NS^ir^s two successors^ al- 
Zahra* became the nucleus of a royal suburb whose reinainSf 
partly excavated in and after can still be seen. 

In al-2ahra' the caliph surrounded himself with a bodyguard 
of Slavs'^ which numbered 375®^ headed his standing 
army of a hundred thousand men,® At first applied to slaves 
and prisoners captured by Germans and others from among the 
Slavonic tribes and sold to the Arabs, the name Slav* was later 
given to all purchased forcignerB! FrankBp Galicians^ Lombards 
and the like, w'ho as a rule w^ere secured young and Arahici^d. 
With the aid of these "Janissartes'* or ‘‘Mamluks” of Spain the 
caliph not only kept treason and brigandage in check but reduced 
the influence of the old Arab aristocracy. Commerce and agri¬ 
culture consequently flourished and the sources of income for 
the state were multipliedH The royal revenue amounted to 
6p245,000 dinars, a third of w^hich sufficed for the army and a third 
for public works, while the balance was placed in reserve.® 
Nev'er before was Cordova so prosperous, aJ-Andalus so rich 
and the state so triumphant- And all this was achieved through 
the genius of one matii vrho, we arc told* died at the ripe age of 
seventy-three leaving a statement that he had knovrn only 
fourteen days of happinsss.* 


* Ibn-M^h^ri, voL it, pp. 22^, 140, 246-1^ p. 77? Ibn^KKnldLiiiH iriil. iv, 
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POLITIC A U ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL INSTJTUTIONS 


The mgns of "Abd-al-Ragman lU and hts successor aJ- 
Hakam H (01-76)* together with the dictatorship of 
aJ-Manaur (977-1002), mark the apogee of Moslem ruJe in the 
West. Neither before nor after this was Moslem Spain able to 
exercise the same political influence in European and African 

In this period the Umajyad capitaJ took its place as the most 
cultured city in Europe andp with Constantinople and Baghdadp 
as one of the three cultural centres of the world- With its one 
hundred and thirteen thousand homes,^ twenty-one suburbs,* 
seventy libraries and numerous bookshops, mosques and palaces, 
it acquired international fame and inspired awe and admiration 
in the hearts of travellers. It enjoyed mites of paved streets 
illuminated by Lights from the bordering houses^ whereas, 
"seven hundred years after this time there was not so much as 
one public lamp in Londonand "in Parisp centuries subse- 
quentty* whoever stepped over his threshold on a rainy day 
stepped up to his ankles in mud^*.^ When the University of 
Oxford still looked upon bathing as a heathen custom, genera¬ 
tions of Cordovan scientists had been enjoying baths in luxurious 
establishments. The Arab attitude toward the Nordic barbarians 
found expression in the words of the learned Toledan judge 
$a'id* Ct tt>70)p who thought that ^'because the sun does not 
shed its raj^ directly over their heads, their climate is cold and 
atmosphere clouded. Consequently their temperaments have 
become cold and their humours rude, while their bodies have 

1 tbn-Tilhjljip vol. H, p. 247. Cf. tioI. i, p. jjfi, 

* MaqqKHp Vtjt. i, pp. 299, 304. CL ibn ndhSHp vol. it, pp, 247^8. 
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gromi large, rheir compleKion light and their hair long. They 
lack withal sharpness of wit and penetration of Lntellectj while 
stupidity and folly prevail among them/" Whenever the rulers of 
LeoHj Navarre or Barcelona needed a surgeon, an architect^ a 
master singer or a dressmaker, it was to Cordova that they 
appiied^ The fame of the Moslem capital penetrated distant 
Germany where a Saxon nun styled It "’the jewel of the world""/ 

Such was the city which housed the Umayyad ruler and his 
government. 

The organization of the government in the Western caliphate Cown- 
did not differ radically from that of the Eastern. The caliphal 
oifice was hereditaiy-, though army officers and nobles quite often tiw 
elected him whom they favoured. When there was a AiJjfi (cham¬ 
berlain) he stood above the ’^izirs, who communicated through 
him with the caliphs Below the vizirs came the (secre- 

taries)j who together with the vizirs formed the dtwdn. The 
provinces, which apart from Cordova were si?c in number, were 
each ruled by a civil and military governor called wd/t. Some 
important cities w'ere also under md/iSr Justice was administered 
by the caliph, TiVho as a rule delegated the authority' to at 

the bead of whom stood the al-quddA in Cordova* Criminal 
and police cases vrere heard by a special judge, a/sAur/nAr 
Another special judge in Cordova, fd/nA ai-mafdh'mf heard com* 
plaints against public officials. The usual sentences involved fine, 
scourgirtg, imprisonment, mutilatiori and, in case of blasphemy, 
heresy and apostasy, death. An interesting officer w-as the muA- 
(Sp. who, besides directing the police, acted as 

overseer of trade and markets, checked iveights and measures 
and inter\'ened in cases of gambling, sex immorality and im* 
proper public dress/ 

The state depended for its revenue mostly on duties imposed on 
imports and exports. Spain under the caliphate W'as one of the 
wealthiest and most thickly populated lands of Europe.. The capital 
boasted some thirteen thousand wea%'ers and a flourishing leather 
industry. From Spain the art of tanning and embossing leather 
w as carried to Morocco and from these two lands it was brought 
to France and England, as the terms cordovan, cordwainer and 

^ Hrotsvitka in rrrmm (it P^tdiia 

d* WictcTfcId 1902L r- 5^. t- rt. 

* Al'SacjdtL/l g/-j^uUJkrCd. Colin ami L^Vt Pwv^a^ftl {pjui», pp. 

J nv.; Livi-Provf rt’AA (Ffl.rU, < PP- 
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morocco indicate. Wool and silk were woven not only in Cordova 
but in MatagSp Almenaandother centres.* Scriculttirep originally 
a monopoly of the Chinesej was introduced by Moslems into 
Spain, where it thrived- AJmerla also produced glassw'arc and 
brasswork. Patenia in Valencia was the home of pottery. Jacn 
and Algarve were noted for their mines of gold and silver^ Cor¬ 
dova for its iron and lead ® and Malaga for its rubies, Toledo* 
like Damascus* was famous all over the world for its swords.* 
The art of inlaying steel and other metals with gold and silver 
and decorating them ivith flowxr patterns, which introduced 
from Damascus, dourished in several Spanish and other European 
centres and left a hngui.stic hmtage in such w^ords as damascene, 
damaskeen* French and Italian damascAin&. 

The Spanish Arabs introduced agricultural methods practised 
in Western Asia. They dug canals** cultivated grapes and intro¬ 
duced* among other plants and fruits, rice*^ apricots^* peaches*^ 
pomegranates/oranges,■sugar-cane,*^cotton” and saffron.” The 
southeastern plains of the peninsula, esf>ccially favoured by 
climate and solh developed impwrtant centres of rural and urban 
actjvit>% Here W'heat and other grains as well as olives and sundry 
fruits” were raised by a peasantry who W'orked the soil on shares 
with the ow^ners. 

This agricultural development was one of the glories of Moslem 
Spain and one of the Arabs' lasting gifts to the land, for Spanish 
gardens have preserved to this day a '‘Moorish" imprint. One 

1 Kluiqqiin, wl. i* [02, 133-4. 

■ Luu bJ-Diii ittn-flJ-Kluilb, ICiilrOp 131^)1 

toI. i* pr 13: o/rlamA^^ Jt a/ £>au'/«A ed, 4~KJlBtlb 

(CtLiro, [347)i ?-J 

^ For more on. induAliy uid mctili C 4 n»ilk Ibn-^UwaKi, pp. 7S-0; Iit i^lcKH , p, aj - 
NUijqsri, Tol. [, pp. 90'91. IIJ. 

* The Sp. ‘HTtird fer OUIpI il freifn Ar. 

* Sp. frona Ar. octlp^lv SIw. Cf. below, p, 665, 

* Sp, ailutrita^tu (whfncc Kng, from Af. atianiHq, w'hieli cm# from 

ihnHi^jh Gr. 

» Sp. oibhvkigi'. from Kt.firsi^,Jir$ik. from L., « varin* of p#gchei. 

■ Ar. rvmmJir, whirh Km Mrvivrd in Sp, remimia, n drink >niuJ« of pomegrmnitc 
juice. 

■ See al«v#, p. 351 . The Afab* iatroduced ifito Fuit}|K iIie hitler* w Smile 

Ctrunge. The sw«t, or comiaozi wwa iRtrddueni Inter hy the PeftU^He 

Ctofm liuHn. 


Cf. below, p. 66r, 

Sp. OJIp. (whence Eng. eoittm), from Ar. 

*■ Sp. fmtB Ar. 

“ JlMi ai Klmtili, vol. i, pp. 14-15. tj, 37; Icm^ai, p. ijj Msq™, 

¥ol. j* pp. *^- 6 ; Ibu-Bnltillah, poL IT. pp. 3 ^ 6 - 9 . 
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of the beat-known gardens is the Generalife (from Ar. Jafjna/ 
the inspector's paradise)» a Naarid ^ moniiment of the 
late thirteenth century whose villa was one of the outlying build¬ 
ings of the Alhambra. This garden/'proverbial for its extensive 
shadeSp falling waters and soft breeze"/ was terraced in the 
form of an amphitheatre and irrigated by streams w^hich, after 
forming numerous cascades, lost themselves among the flow'ers* 
shrubs and trees represented today by a few glgantie cypresses 
and myrtles. 

The industnal and agricultural products of Moslem Spain Tf*da 
were more than aufheient for domestic consumption. Sevilkp 
one of the greatest of its river ports, exported cotton, olives and 
oil' it imported cloth and slaves from Egypt and singing girls 
from Europe and Asia. The exports of Malaga and J acn ineluded 
saffron, figs, marble and sugar. Through Alexandria and 
Constantinople Spanish products found markets as far away as 
India and Central Asia. Especially active was the trade with 
Damascus, Baghdad and Makkah. The international nautical 
vocabulary of the modern world contains not a few words, for 
example admiral, arsenah average/ cable, cor\'etle,^ shallop 
(sloop),* tariff, which testify to the former Arab supremacy on 
the seas* An interesting echo of brisk maritime activity in 
the .Atlantic (SaJ^r al-EuIumdif the sea of darkness) is found in 
an obscure story preserved tn aJ-IdrTsi,* who tells of eight 
"beguiled'' cousins who set off from Lisbon on an expedition of 
exploration which carried them after thirty-five da\*3 of sailing 
west and south to strange islands/ 

The government maintained a regular postal service- It 
modelled its coinage on Eastern patterns, with the dinar as the 
gold unit and the dirham as the silver unit.* The copp^er /a/s * 
of early Islam was likewise current. Arab money was in use in 
the Christian kingdoms of the north, which for nearly four 
hundred years had no coinage other than Arabic or French. 

The halo that surrounded the court of 'nAbd^aLRahman HI riKCAiiph 
did not cease to shed its lustre on that of his son and successor 

* Set bdonr, p. |i|9. * Ibn^al-Klutn*, p, 109, 

^ In Lht BC3ur of duly upon ^oodi. Ficrni Ar. 

Ar. war w&d, Sp. fPr§f/a. 

■ Aj, boat, UirouRh Sp^ 

* Pp, Si-j. * Pefh*pi live C*njiry And Cape V^rdc lilAnilA, 

■ [bn^AbKliAiIfa, vciL I, p- 3.7. * from from 
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al-Hakam It al-Mustansir (01-76). considered by al-Mas'udi ^ 
the most judicious of all men. Early in al-I^akam's 

reign there appeared at the Moslem capital Ordono the Wicked^ 
seeking fcinstatenienl in the Leonese throne which he had lost 
through the intervention of "Abd-al-Rahman. The ex-king was 
escorted to al-Zahra* by WalTd ibn-Khay^iiraiip the Christian 
judge of Cordos^p and ^Abdullah ibn-Qasim,^ the metropolitan 
of Toledop and instructed by them in the details of proper court 
etiquette. Dressed in white and wearing a head-gear adorned 
with jen^els^ OrdohOp at the head of his nobles, made his way 
through the serried ranks of Moslem soldiers lining the ap¬ 
proaches to the imperial residence. Struck with awe, the 
Christians began 10 cross themselves. In the audience chamber 
sat the caliph on his throne with the rnembers of his household 
and chief officers on both sides and behind. With abject genu¬ 
flections the Christian prince advanced, bare-headed| kissed the 
hand of the commander of the believers. caJUng himself his 
slave, implored hb aid and retired walking backwards to the 
door. The same pmeedure was observed by his noble com¬ 
panions. WalTd acted as interpreter. The caliph promised aid 
under certain conditions, but the visit proved fruitless.^ 

The real glory of this period, however, lies in fields other than 
political. Ai-Hakam was himself a scholar and patronized learn¬ 
ing.* He granted muniiicent bounties to scholars and established 
twenty-seven" firce schools in the capita!.* Under him the Uni¬ 
versity of Cordova, founded in the principal mosque by ^Abd^ 
al-Rahman IH^ rose to a place of pre-eminence among the 
educational irkstitutions of the world. It preceded both aJ-Azhar 
of Cairo and the Nifamlyah of Baghdad and attracted students. 
Christian and Moslem^ not only from Spain but from other 
parts of Europep Africa and Asia. Al-flakam enlarged the 
mosque which housed the university, conducted water to it in 
lead pipes and decorated it with mosaics brought by Byzantine 
artists, spending on it 261,537 dinars and il dirhams.* He 
invited professors from the East to the university and set aside 

< Vol. 1, p. 363. 

■ Neic thue Mwkin form of iht tiimt* *f thw two ChmrLan djgnitftHec. 

* vol. Mt p. if l; tqI, ir, p. 145- vot- i. pp. 

24R, 252-fc. 

* tba al Athlr, wol, ifta. p. 493- i, p. 

* Iba Udhali, vol. ll, p. 356. 1 pp^ 
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endowments for their salaries* Among its professors were the 
historianj ibn-al-QCitTy^J'i taught grammarp and the re- 

now^ncd philologist of Baghdadp abu-^Al^ aUQali,^ w'hose 
(dictations) is still studied in Arabic lands. One of the dramatic 
episodes in the life of aJ-Qali w^as the time he was struck with 
stage fright w'hile delivering an extemporaneous oration at the 
pompous reception tendered the Byzantine envoys by the Catiph 
aJ-N^sir. He could not proceed beyond the introductory prabe 
to Allah and blessing on Muhammadp whereupon he tvas im¬ 
mediately replaced by Mundhir ibn-Said. w^ho "extemporane¬ 
ously" delivered a moat eloquent address^ covering tw'o pages 
and a half in al-Maqqari/ all in rhymed prose. 

In addition to the university the capital housed a library of 
first magnitude, AUHakam ivas a bibliophile; his agents ran¬ 
sacked the bookshops of Alexandria, Damascus and Baghdad 
with a vi^w to buying or copying manuscripts. The books thus 
gathered are said to have numbered 400*000, their titles filling 
a catalogue of forty-four volumes^ in each one of Tvhich tw^enly 
sheets w^ere devoted to poetical works alone,* Ai^Hakamp prob¬ 
ably die best scholar among Moslem caliphsj, personally used 
sevTrai of these w^orks; his marginal notes on certain rnartu- 
scripts rendered them highly prized by later scholars. In order 
to secure the first copy of the AgAdm, which al-Isbahani, a 
descendant of the Umayyads^ was then composing in ab'IrSqp 
al-Hakam sent the author a thousand dinars,* The general 
state of cxdture in Andalusia reached such a high lev^el at this 
time that the distinguished Dutch scholar Doiy,^ followed by 
other scholars^ w'ent so far as to declare enthusiastically that 
"nearly every one could read and write"'* All this whilst En 
Christian Europe only the rudiments of learning were known h 
and that by the few, mostly clergy. 

Al-hfakam w^as succeeded by his son Hisham N aLMu^ayy^ad 'Amind 
(976-1009)^ a boy of tWTlve- Hishamb motherp a beautiful and ^p****^ 
able Basque named Sublii ^ (dawup aurora)p w-as the real power 

* Ibn KWHlkiln, vat. i, pp. Jjo-jij voJ. lip pp. 551 41 Sitm'lhi, 

fd. 43^ b, • a tnlj, £B^tn 4 |r 1334)- * Vo(. i, pp, 237-4P, 

* MaqqAii, toL L PP- 249^30. 256; ibn Khulden, voL p. 146. 

‘ [bn-KJaatdiki], ^1, W, p. 146', vot. L 

* L^-Prcivefl^l, vd. tl, p. NidtdtHii, Liifrawy 

4(9; RttfiEi Alumira Ln Tk* (Nr* Yoifk, 

1922), v<jL lii, p, 434. 

^ Itn-Tdbltri, vol, P- wJ. L ^59; MjiirlkLiihL pp. 17 f 
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ifi si ale affairs. The Sukanah had a prot<%e^ Muhammad 
ihn-abi'"^AmirT vvho started life as a humble professional letter 
i^xiter and ultimately l>ecamc virtual ruler of the kingdom. His 
career provides another illustratjort of what pluck, talent and 
ambition could accomplish in a Moslem state. Mtibammad's 
ancestor, a Vamanite of the Ma'lfir tribe, was one of the few 
Arabs in Xtriq's army of conquest. Under the patronage of the 
queen, who was said to have been also his mistress, young 
Muhammad rose from one office to another in the court, dis¬ 
posing, by clever manipulation or force, of superiors on whose 
shoulders he climbed until he became royal chamberlain {Ad/ii) 
and vizir.^ In that capacity he dealt a final blow to the Slavonic 
bodyguard, substituted for it a new unit of loyal Moroccan 
mercenaries and finally shut up the Immature caliph in bis 
palace. In order to set aside abZahra' the i^^pb built for himself 
in 97S a magnificent residence cast of Cordova on a site not yet 
identified and styled it abMadlnah al-Zahirah (the brilliant 
town),* To ingratiate himself with the ulema he burned all books 
tn the library of aUyakarn dealing w^ith philosophy and other 
subjects blacklisted by those theologians. The poets he handled 
properly through bounteous subsidies. He then had his name 
mentioned in the Friday prayer and on the coinage, wore robes 
of gold tissue w^oven with his name—a pii^dlcge of royalty— 
and after 992 had his seal replace the caliph^s on all official 
documents issued from the chancellery * The only thing he did 
nor do w'as to overthrow^ the nominal Uma^T^d caliph and 
establish an ^Amind caliphate. 

In military afi'airs ibn-abi-^Amir proved as successful as in 
peaceful undertakings- He first reformed the army, substituting 
for the ancient tribal organization the regimental system. The 
removal of the Fa^iniid seat of power farther east to the new'ly 
built Cairo (969) and the internecine conflicts among the pelty 
Christian kingdoms of the north afforded his armies an oppor¬ 
tunity to march triumphantly along the north-western African 
coast as w:ell as tn ihe northern parts of the Iberian Peninsula. 
His victories led him to assume in 9S1 the honorific title al- 
Mansur bi-Allah (rendered victorious through the aid of Allah). 

* IbD- TdMn, toI. if, pp. 167-9^ iba^KhoXiluii, toL iv, jjip, 147-S1 ibft'HJ-AthJr 
ipbL in:, jip. i 3 l 4 -jy ibti ml Ktmtfb, /MM. vql, ii, 67-^. 

* ll.n/Idhan, vol. ii. pp. Z94 7. « 1 , p, 
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In the spring autumti of every year al-Mansflr led 

hia troops as a matter of course agaiiist the Christians of Leonp 
Castile and Catalonia. Here^ among other achievements, he 
captured Zamora in qSi, sacked Barcelona in his thirteenth 
campaign * (5^s) and in gSS razed the city of Leon with its 
massive walls and high towers, making iu kingdom a tributary 
province. He even ventured into the mountainous passes of 
Galicia and in 997 demolished the magnificent church of St. 
Jago (Santiago) de Compostelap* a shrine frequented by 
pilgrims from all of Christian Europe. Subsequent to this last 
feat his triumphal entry into Cordova was signalized by a 
multitude of Christian captives bearing on their shoulders the 
church doors, which were incorporated in the capital's great 
mosque, together with the church bells, which were utilized as 
lamps in Moslem edifices. Christians with chains round their 
ankles were employed by ah Mansur in repairing the mosque. 
Ne\'er except under 'Abd-ahRahm 5 n t (1 did the star of Spanish 
Islam shine with such brilliancy. 

Al-MansOr^s wish to die in the field was realized in looz on his 
way hack from a campaign against Castile, the fiftieth of his 
expeditions.* Buried with him in the coffin was the dust which 
had accumulated on his coat of mail during hb numerous 
campaigns and which he had kept for this purpose.* On his lomb 
at MedJnaccIi (Madinat Salim) was engraved this epitaph: 

His sl^ry in his relics you may trace, 

■ As th^' he stood before yau face to face. 

Never ivtii Time bring forth Iris peer again- 

Nor one to guard, like him, the g-aps of Spain.*^ 

But the pointed comment of the monkish annalist bettor ex- 

^ vol, ii, P- ?1; accoidinif Id Mhen twentj'^third nnlpAlKn, 

^ 'Shant «f Arab fluth->n; ibn-Tdhin, vol. M^^iq^ri, 

vol, i, pp. 170-71; IdriUj p. lO^r t'ooridered by ctuiitiani the burial place of the 
Apostle wn of Zebedeet who, trndiriffli asserts, introducMi Chrutiarriiy into 

Spain. The tomb \™ ffured by al'MimiOrt 

" Ibn-KtuOdun, vub iv, p. i+S. mates his t^acnpaijfM fifty tvpo. quoted fifty st* 
in Maqqert, vol. I, pr a 5 '&, cf. pr zbt, 1 . 173 ifan-al-Khatah, vol- it, p- 

I- l4i ihn‘al-Alhlr^ vol. ^laJ, pr 4’^i h Ig; ibri-al'AbbSr, p. 149. 

* tbn-al Khalib, vdL ii, p. 7^; ihn^l AtBr, vd, ii, p. 115; Manri^kui^y, 

p. iCi. 

* Nidtolson, Ifirtfify, P 41J; ilm id-Khadh, ™L ii, p, yj; 

aha^Al-ALbOr, Ar. rendeted "'gap^ of Spam'^ nieans 

^ 'iTiBirchei^' Of ^franlkr flWU^^ 
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prtssies the srntiiTicnt of the Christians: "In I002 died A!nian2ori 
and was buried in hell",* 

For eighty years after the death of the "Amirid dictator the 
Andalus was torn asunder by Berbers^ Arabs, Slavs 
and Spaniards^ with the prsetorian guard pUyifig the same role 
as it did in ancient Rome and decadent Baghdad. His son 
^Abd-abMalik al-Muxaffar, whom abMansflr had appomted as 
his successor, thus making the ofRce hereditary, succeeded in 
maintaining the unity and prestige of the kingdom for six years.’ 
In 1008 al-MuKafTar was poisoned by his brother and successor, 
"Abd^al-Rahman, sumamed ShanjGl (Sauchuelo, little 
Sancho, because his mother was daughter of King Sancho of 
Navarre), who immediately proclaimed himself heir presumptive 
to the Umayyad caliphate, a step which aroused the populace 
and resulted in hb execution.* For iTventy-one years after this, 
caliph after caliph was set up: one as a puppet of the Cordovans, 
another of the Slavs and a third of the Berbers. Even the 
Castilians had a share in unseating one caliph and seating 
another.* The real powder W'as in the hands of the milttaiy. The 
unfortunate Hisham II was dragged out of his thirty j'ears of 
seclusion but manifested only childish incompetence and tvas 
forced to abdicate in 1009 in favour of his second cousin Mu* 
hammad II al-Mahdi.* MufiMiimad's only claim to distinction 

'^Chrnnieon BurKciui'* In vd. iidiL p. Jja3. 

» Uhi UdKKri, H- E. wj. |iS pp 
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was that he held the throne for only a few months, in which he 
found ttme to raze the Madinah al-^ahirah of the" Amirids* and 
have the severed heads of a number of leaders of the northern 
marches who refused to acknowledge him converted into flow er- 
pots and placed on the banks of the river opposite his palace. 
His manufacture of wine in his palace w^on him the sobr^uet 
wine-maker.' Three of the nine Umaj-yad caliphs in 
this period of anarchy held the throne more than once; one of 
them, Hisham 11 , was set up and pulled down twicei after w hich 
he disappeared in a mysterious ivay that has never been solved. 
An impostor bearing close resemblance to him was installed in 
Seville.® One poor wretch ^ ^Abd-al-Rahman V abMusta^hir 
(1^33)* the best of the lot and whose vizir was the learned ibn- 
Harnij hid himself in the bathroom heater, whence he was 
dragged and butchered before the eyes of his successor^ Muham¬ 
mad in al-Mustalcfi/ who two years later was to meet as hard a 
fate. In 1025 as al-Mustakhp "^whose interest in life centred In 
seiE and stomach'sought flight in the guise of a singing girl 
wearing a veil, he fell victim^ in an obscure village on the frontier, 
to poison administered by one of his officers.* A daughter of 
this caliph was the poetess WaJIadah, whose beauty and talent 
made her the chief centre of attraction in the court and won 
her undying fame. 

Before coming to its inglorious end the Umayyad caliphate 
was interrupted by another r%ime, the F::lammudid, whicJi 
claimed all caliphal privileges. The founder was one 'AJi ibn- 
Hatttmfjd (l 0 l 6 -]S)^ vrho traced his descent from his namesake 
the Prophet^s son-in-law, but was himself half Berberized. \A!i 
had held the governorship of Ceuta and Tangier before pro¬ 
claiming himself caliph in Cordova. He had also conquered 
Malaga, where hb eight descendants maintained themselves 
from 1025 to 10 S 7 -^ Two other HammudEd pretenders to the 

^ NuiiUjffi, «L Gospoi vol. p. 74. 

* [bn-al-Attilr, V0I. viii, p, 5^. * Sec beltyw, p. 

* [bn-"ldhari, voi. iti, pp. N^uwftytii vol. ii p, 7S; 

p. 164; ibn-B4«fium, fra A // AAl pi. 1,, vnl. i (Cnim, 

^0J9)pP 

* Ibb^al-Athlf, toL Is, p, E94. 

* Ibn^'Idhiiti, VoT. lit, p, 141; ibD'aJ'Athlr, 'fct ix, p. 194; Marrlkiuhi. p. 43; 
SuwAyii, wL i, p. i^4- 

* McuriLkLiihi, PP+ibn^^ldMrii, tdI ui, pp. Ilj^l 7 i vul. 

pp. aSl-aj iho-Khalilun^ wi. iv, pp, iSi-S; ibn-al-Athro is, pp, iff. Tbc 
Htuneiudidi were £dsl*d the Idrf^li of Morocoh 
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caliphate followed» ejcei-cifiing precarious power in Cordova 
until 1027.^ 

In this year Hisham [11 al-Mu*tadd recaptured the throne 
for the Umayyads. But the fifty-four-year-old monarch was no 
match for the troublous situation. Tired of the endless changes 
in their government the Cordovans at last decided to take a 
radical step and abolish the caliphate altogether. Hisham was 
shut up with his family in a dismal vault attached to the great 
mosque. Here in total darkness and half frozen in his scanty 
attire the wretched sovereign, almost suffocating with the foul 
air, sal for hours trying to w^arm on his bosom his infant 
daughter* ivhom he dearly loved. In the meantime the vizirs 
were holding a public meeting which proclaimed the abolition 
of the caliphate for ever and the rule of a council of state under 
the leadership of one abu-al-l^azm ibn-Jah\var, HLshim met 
the epoch-making announcement by begging for a light and a 
morsel of bread for his starring child.' 

^ Ihia-Udltiji, vd. 10, pp- 

(Mailt Id ud) 

1 ^a|i 3 . X021-5J 

3* (1021^ lOJS-j) 

• Tba TiiMri^ tcil. lii, pp. 150-53; Rtaqqnn, vol. 1, p, 2^ ibn-KhaldQn^ ™1, J¥ 
pp. 152-3; ibnMl-Aihff, ix, pp. 193^ MorrikkiiM, p. 41. 
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From tK« mins &f the Uma>7ad caliph ate there emerged an 
apparently fortuitous conglomeration of petty states which 
spent ihemselvf^ in fralricidal quarrels and^ after falling in part 
a prey to two Moroccan Berber dynastieSp succumbed one after 
the other to the rising Christian power of the north. In the 
first half of the eleventh century no less than tw'enty such 
short-lived states arose in as many towns or provinces under 
chieftains and kinglets called by the Arabs muiUi al-tau/ifif 
(Sp. rey^s iaifas^ party kings). 

In Cordova the Jahwarids headed a sort of republic which 
Was in io 63 absorbed by the banU'^Abbld of Seville.' Hence¬ 
forth primacy among Moslem states lay with Sevillep w^h^^e 
fortunes were always closely linked with Cordova's. Granada 
was the seat of a Zirid r^irne, which received its name from 
its Berber founder ibn-Ziri {1012-19) ^^d was destroyed by the 
Moroccan MurSbits in 1090. This was the only Spanish Moslem 
town in which a Jew, the Viiir Isma^il ibn-Naghzalah* (f J055), 
ever exercised virtually supreme power. At Malaga and in 
neighbouring districts the tJan^mudid dynasty,* whose founder 
and. his first tw'o successors ruled as caliphs over Cordova too, 
lasted until 1057- After passing through Zirid hands Malaga 
finally came w^ithin the orbit of Muriibi| powder.^ The thmnclei 
of Toledo was occupied by the banu-dhu-al-NQn (J032 
ancient Berber family which had often been in rebellion, until 
destroyed by Alfonso VI of Leon and Castile.* In Saragossa 
the banu-Hud held thesovereigntj' from 1039 until overpowered 

^ MiifrikuEhip jTp. 50 ^ 51 . 

* NaghrAkhp Heb. Samuel b™-NuBdcta. tba^'tiJhin, rd, iii^ pp. ^6t, 3*4. 

* The notjeti geograpii€‘J' nl-Shajif ■.Mdri^ ji gi-uidEun idrii )1 (1042-6^ 
10 ^5^4), thf Ust iAv« one of th» tine. 

* Ihn-TdMii, iu^ pp. 363-h; ihn-Kluilduni Vtd. Iv* pp. l 6 a- 6 l. 

*“ E. Livi-Pretvcfi^id,i iCfrvAfir t9jOhFH- 

" jMuqqjifi, vqL L P- ibti-^KhiiMijjii^ vof. iv^ p. Itipj ^bfl^^idhirl, vol. iu, pp, 
ibii'jii^Athlr, voL bi^ p. loj. 
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by tht: Chrisltans in 1141.^ Among these party kings the cultured 
house of the "Abbadids in Seville was undoubtedly the most 
powerfuL* 

The banu-'Abbad (loaj-^i) claimed descent from the ancient 
Lakhmid kings of abyirah. Thdr Spanish ancestor came as an 
officer in the regiment of the Syrian army shordy after 

the conquest “ and the dynasty started in the person of a shrewd 
qadi of Seville who used as his cat*5-paw' someone vrho closely 
resembled the vanished Hish^ IL* In 1042 the qadi's son 
"Abbad succeeded his father as chamberlain to the pretended 
caliph, the pseudo-Hisham. but lost no time in throwing off the 
mask and openly reigning under the honorific tide al-Mu^tadid* 
(he w ho seeks strength [from AllahJ)^ thus putting an end to the 
farce perpetrated by his father. 

AI-Mu^tadid w^as a poet and patron of letters who improvised 
elegant ditties with his boon companions and enjoyed a harem 
of nearly eight hundred inmates. But his court was eclipsed by 
that of his son and suecessor aJ-Mu^tamid (he w'ho relies [upon 
Allahji 106S—c>i)p ‘^the most munificentp the most popular and 
most pow'erful of all party kings*\* Shortly after hb accession 
al-Mu^tamid succeeded in destroying the banu-Jahwar regime 
and in uniting Cordova to his kingdom h Like many of his 
contemporaries, how'cvtr^ he was tributary to a Christian 
monarchp first to Gardap King of Galicia, and then to his 
successor, Alfonso VI/ AbMu^tamid possessed a sensitive and 
poetical soul. Numerous are the anecdotes told of hb life of 
luxury, his gay parties and his romantic adventures in dis¬ 
guise* He “whose court w^as the halting-place of sojourner5> 
the rendezvous of pocts^ the direcHon tow'ard which all hopes 
w ere turned and the haunt of men of excellence'^* chose as vizir 


J IbD-^IiJhah, W5l. lii, PIP. 2Jl^ ibB-KhiJdun, vflL iv, pp. t6j 4; ibn nl-AlMr, 
voJ. btp p. 2icu- 

■ Fer lumEm and of xuJeti iti ihtH ntiEKrt dyiufliei KrtiMilt LilBC-FooStt 

Ojnuufitj^^. 31 -«j de Zambaur, pfk. 53.7. Dm,, Mumlmattt, etl. 

vql. m, pp, a36'4I- 

• See abo«e, p. fit, SeviUe wu oftcD ferened te oa Him*; ibo-fubayr, pp. 138 9 

• Ibn KHaldOn. voL bi, p. i ibn al Aihlr, vol. ix, p 301*,; ihn-al lUiatlb, 

» After the ‘AblAMil OiHph <lf the iMne lumrj Mai^qui, toJ, i, p. 131. 

• Ibn-Kballikan, toI. U, p. 4 »a. Cl )bn'al-Klu|fti, Ikdfjk, voL ij, p. 77. 

^ Ihn^KhallthAn, rol. It, p. 4I4; ibm-Bl-Alhlr, voL i, p, 93. 

• Ibn-K^Iikiin. ^ 1 . li, p. 41a. Cf, the eubgj ef al Ebn Kh&qln, Qd/JVif 

nSj), pp, 4-5. ^ 
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a poet* ibn-^\mniar/ and as favourite wife a slave g-irl of talent 
and beautyj ["timid. While strolling one evening with ibn- 
"Ammir along the banks of the Guadalquivir* the monarch 
observed a gentle breeze ruffling the face of the water and 
improvised this hemistich^ challenging his vizir to complete the 
verst! 

Behold the wind wearing ihe waves into mail; 

I bn-* Am mar hesitated. Meanwhile a young woman who hap¬ 
pened to be washing clothes near by instantly supplied the 
antiphony: 

Oh, were it but frozen—-no Icnight would It falll “ 

That was the youthful Ttimad aURumayklyah* the future queen, 
from whose first name her royal husband is said to have adapted 
his own* and whose every w^him and fancy he later tried to 
satisfy^ Impressed on one occasion by the rare spectacle of 
snowrfiaJces falling in Cordova* TtimSd implored aI-Mu*tamid 
for a substitute, and forthw'tth ho ordered the Sierra planted 
with almonds* w^hose while flow^ers bloom in the latter part of 
winter. Noticing on another day some Bedouin dairy women 
carrying their jars and walking in the muddy streets with their 
skirts lifted up, she expressed the wish to imitate their per¬ 
formance; in no time the courtj'ard of the royal palace was 
am verted into a pool filled with spices and perfumed essences, 
all moistened with rose-w-ater and made into an aromatic 
quagmire ready for the delicate feet of Ttimid and her pretty 
attendants,* 

The last of al-My"tamid were as miserable as his early 
days w+ere gay. After a lull of several years in which the Christian 
monarchg of the north had occupied themselves with inremal 
troubles, they w'cre again bestirring themselves against their 
Moslem neighbours. The kingdoms of Leon and Castile, united 
under Ferdinand I and his son Alfonso VL became especially 
dangerous. Alfonso added to his kingdom Galicia and Navarre, 
and as Moslem princes vied with the Christian in winning his 
favour he styled himself "the emperor*" like his successor 

^ MojTitiiiahi, pp, 

* t>di:y^ m val. (Ltytkm, pp, 15 I- 3 , 

iii (Leydoi, p. 33^. 

* Ibn ELl-Khntrb, U* P- 74- lumuii^ ah* fnml Jver fiiit 

mister* Rkinuiiylt, * wL ii, pp. IS^'S! MirqqAri, toI. I, p. 3*7, 
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Alfori&o VJIj who, in addition to that, claimed to bo ^'king of tho 
men of the two religions". Raids from the north now becaine 
regular and reached as far south as Cadiz, In the meantime 
Rodrigo Diai de Bivar^ "My Cid the Challenger", had estab¬ 
lished himself with his Castilian followers in Yaleneia and 
began to harass thc'Abbadid domain. As a measure ofproteclion 
against his suzerain Alfonso VI and the Cid, al-Mu"tamid at 
this time committed the fatal error of intiting as an ally from 
Morocco the powerful leader of the MurShits, Yusuf ibn- 
Tashfin.^ To his critics who foresaw' the danger and warned him 
of the impossibility of "sheathing tw^o sw'ords in one scabbard", 
al-Mu'tamid replied that he would rather be a camel^driver in 
Africa than a swineherd in Castile.* These Berber Murabjts, in 
w hose veins some negro blood flow'ed, w^ere now' in power from 
Algiers to Senegal. 

Yusuf accepted the invitation. He marched unopposed through 
southern Spain, met Alfonso VI at al-ZallSqah,* near Badajoz, 
and with about tw^enty thousand men inflicted on him, October 
23, 1086, a humJlialing defeat. The Christian monarch and but 
three hundred of his horse barely escaped with their lives, leaving 
enough dead to form a tower of heads which was used as a 
minaret by the rejoicing Moslems.^ The Berber chief shipped 
$omc fort)' thousand heads across the straits as a trophy. A 
wave of enthusiasm spread over Moslem Spain, and the proud 
ibn'Tashftnj w'ho could not understand the flowery eulogies of 
the Sevillan poets, returned to Africa in accordance with his 
previous promise. Not long afterwards, however, the Murabit 
chief, who with his Saharan hordes had tasted enough of the 
delicacies of civilized Spain to whet their appetites for more and 
render the barrenness of the desert more distasteful than ever 
before, came back, but this time as a conqueror rather than ally, 
tn November 1090 he entered Granada; in the following year 
he took Seville and other leading towns. The whole of Moslem 
Spain w'as annexed with the exception of Toledo, which remained 
in Christian hands, and Saragossa, where the banu-Hud w^ere 

* Fuf ktTer qf miHlmlion m vd. «, p. 674. 

* vd. ii, p. 678; ri^y, I'd. ii, p, g; Koran 2 : l63. 

■ SarmUiu, rntdom Set Mamikiuhi, pp^ ibn^KSlaUfla, Td. vi, 

pp, l»6-7i: tr dt sianc, vd. u, pp ibci KKtiUiltiin, vuL il, p. 415: 

iLn-aJ-At3iir, tdL «, pp. lo|-a; ibn-ntu-SUr', J^aw^ ttZ-Qfrids^ toI. j, ar 

* ]bn-d-Kh»|t1>p Ji jOiiJy tf/-AJtAAiSr ^A 

(Tum*p 13 ^}, 43. mirnbcr of Chnuiui victim^ At Jcn^igQo. 
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allowed to iiubsist, Al-Mu^tamid was sent to MoroccOp w'here he 
lived m chains and utter de^tituLion, sharing his exile with 
rtirrtad and his daughlersp who spent thdr time spinning to earn 
a living A One day the fallen nionarch noticed a procession going 
10 the mosque to pray for rain and the old poet in hfnrip still alive^ 
improvised these pathetic lines: 

And furth they weat Implonag God for tain- 

I said, ^*roold sert'e you for a flood." 

"tn tmlh/' they ctiedp “your tenirs mi^ht well ronTnJn 
aSufikiency; but they are dyod with blood/* ^ 

In to95 this last of the "Abbldids died in Aghmat. The period of 
Berber hegemony in Spain had begun. 

The Murabi^ (Almorav-ides) were originally a religious 
military brotherhood established in the middle of the eleventh 
century by a pious Moslem in a rtidf (whence Murlbit),® 
fortified monasteryp on an island in the Imver Senegal. The first 
recruits vrere mainly from the Lamtunah, a branch of the 
Sanhajah tribe, vrhose members lived as nomads in the vast 
wastes of the Sahara andt as their descendants the Tawlriq 
(Touaregs) of south Algeria still do to the present da>% wore veiU 
covering the face below the eyes. This strange custom* among 
their men gave rise to the other name Mu/^^ArAatn-iln (veil- 
w'earers)j sometimes given to the Murabi^. Starting with about 
a thousand warrior "monksthe Murabits forced one tribe after 
another^ including some negro tribes, to accept Islam and in a 
few years established themselves as masters of alt north-western 
Africa and finally of Spain.* Their story serves as another 
illustration in Islam of w'hat can be produced by rhe marriage of 
the sword to reltgien.^ 

Yiisuf ibn-TashfTn (reigned lo6l-t(o6)t one of the builders 
of the MurSbi( empfrep founded in 1062 the dty of Marrakesh 
(Moroccop Marrakush}j which became his and his successors" 
capiialJ In Spain Seville, instead of Cordova, functioned as a 

* Ilm'Rluilikfiiip to 3. ii,, p. 4193 p. 15: ilm^jil-KEiL|1bp toL ii, 

p. Sy, I3iwy^ Scripi^um, voL i, pp. 63-4, toI. itp p. 151 . 

* Baiy, vd. i, p. 

* Fr. d^votcr, is n t-prrupftc^n of tWi word. 

* C^ofdillt ibfl^al-AUiIr, vd.tic. pp. *3^ 9; ibn^ol^Kbtitlb, p. lO. 

* The Berl^r ItilK Cif Ddlm in ^torocco clunii dcScenl from iiJ-Murubi|M- 

■ vol, I, pp, 7S^7; ibia-KhaUafi, woL Vip p|i. iSl-X; Jbn-oI'Alhtr, 

Tol. is, pp, 4J| 7. 

^ Ibti ebl-Zax'', wt. SS-gi; SLu-KliatJun,, VdI. vi, p. 1^4= <lt Slant, vol. ii, p 73, 
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subsidiary capital^ The Murabi^ sovereigns reserved for them¬ 
selves all temporal power and bore the title amir al-MusHmln,^ 
but in matters spiritual acknowledged the supreme authority of 
the ^Abbasid caliph in Baghdadt’ an authority which had been 
discarded at the advent of the Umayyad r^Lme. For more than 
half a centur>' the Murabit power was supreme in north-wesleru 
Africa and southern Spain. For the first time in historv^ a Berber 
people W'as playing a leading role on the world's stage. 

'I'he later Mur^bit dinar bore the title amir ai~Aftis/imtn on 
the obversCp with a reference to the ^^bbasid caliph preceded by 
the title tmiSm on the reverse, King Alfonso Vlll of Leon and 
Castile (115S-1214) imitated it, retaining its Arabic inscription 
but adapting its legend to the Christian formulas. On it he 
appeared as amfr (the commander of the Catholics) 

and the pope in Rome as the imam ai-Afasfjfffya/i (the 

leader of the Christian Church). The coin was issued *'in the 
name of the Father* the Son and the Holy Ghost, one only God"' 
in place of the corresponding Moslem formula^ and ^ V’hosoever 
believeih and is baptized shall be savedstood in place of the 
denunciation of those who refused to accept Islam. 

Under the Murabits^ fresh converts to Islam and heirs to a 
barbarian legacy not yet dead, an outburst of religious fervour 
on the part of theological zealots resulted at the beginning of 
the twelfth century in suffering for many Christians,1 Jeivs and 
even liberal Moslems. Under the devout 'Ali (t 106-43), Yusufs 
son and successor, al-Ghazzali's works were put on the black 
lisi or committed to the flames in Spain and aJ-Maghrib*“ because 
of remarks considered derogatory' to theologians in¬ 

cluding those of the Malikite school of jurisprudence favoured 
by the Murabi|s. Al-Ghazzal], how'cver, had headed the list of 
Eastern divines w'ho expres.sed unreser\"edly their appro^^ of 
the Andalusian /afiAs' legal opinion that Yusuf ibn-Tashfln 
w'as absolved from any pledges he had made to the party kings 
of Moslem Spain and that it w^as not only his right but his duty 
to dethrone them.* At Lucena, termed by al-Idrisi* a Jew'ish 
city, the inhabitants, who were the wealthiest of their co¬ 
religionists in the Moslem w^ld, were called upon by the 

* Rjft-ilii'jipirV v^\. pp SS, 96 Ibii-Kluldll.np voL vi, p, 1^, 

* MurrSYuJri. p. 4^. » /Ait/, p. laj; vcL i, pp. 28-j8. 

* ttia^ KiulduUi trJrVi, p, 187, 

* Doxy and Uwie ( p, J05, 
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founder of the Mura bit pouxr in Spain to meet out of their 
pockets the dehcU in the public treasury'. Under the Umayyads 
the legal status of the Spanish Jews had greatly improved over 
that of Visigothic days and their number had increased. During 
the caliphate of "Abd^al-Rahman III and his son al-tjakani, 
under the influence of whose treasurer Hasday ben-Shapmt 
many Jews came from the Eastp Cordova became the centre of 
a talmiidic school whose foundation marks the beginning of 
the flowering of Andalusian Jewish culture.^ The Spanish Jews 
used the language and dress of the Arabs and followed the same 
manners. 

The Mozarabsi that element in the population of Spain Tbe 
which had assimilated itself in language and ways of living to 
the cenquering Moslems but retained its Christian faith, had 
assumed by this time large proportions and therefore became 
the special object of restrictions. In the large cities these Arabic- 
i; 5 ed Christians lived in quarters of their own, kept under the 
Umayyads their special magistrates* and wore no distinctive 
clothes. Usually they bore double names: one Arabic and 
familiaTp the other Latin or Spanish and more formaL They 
even practised circumcision and kept harems. Most of the 
Mozarabs w'cre bilingual their native tongue being the Romance 
patois derived from Low Latin and destined to become Spanish. 

In such cities as Toledo the>' continued in the use of Arabic 
as the written language of law and business for two centuries 
after the Christian conquest by Alfonso VI in 1085/ This 
Alfonso, like several of his successors, stamped his coins with 
Arabic characters. One of the early kings of Aragon, Peter I 
(t 1104)* could write only in Arabic script. Even when writing 
Latin the Mozarabs used Arabic letters* Not long after the 
Moslem conquest parts of the Bible were apparently trans¬ 
lated into Arabic,* and in 946 Isaak Velasquez of Cordova 
translated Luke and presumably the other three Gospeb from 
Latin.* 

* lbn~Abi-t/4lL>'y ah, voJi. !t, P-50. 

* Tbi; Inra chief frerr in A mblc (!*. Sp. 

(tht jud^C of ih* Chratiani). 

■ Fer wme of tbdr Wtilteg* cmuull Anjicl Gonx&Jci P&lcnda, Iju 

fit X//y Jf/ZA 4 (Mmdrid^ 1916-3^). 

“ Sre ttbovtf^ p. 516. 

* Georg Graf, £hf i-tnraiMr A$i wur /r^HJtiifkfM 

(FrctfcrtJfE in BraiftRBy, I905)r P^ ^ 7 - 
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On a /iitwfl (religidus opinion^ from his theologians Yusuf 
in 1099 orduretl a beautiful church, built in the Visigothic age 
and now possessed by the Mo^arabs of Granadap to be levelled 
to the ground. These same Granadans in 1126 were put to the 
sword or banished to Morocco because they had entered into 
tommunication with a Christian sovereign of the north. Eleven 
years later a second cxpubion of Mozarabs left few of them in 
Spain. 

Racially the line of demarcation between Mozarabs and 
Moslems in the urban communities was at this time hard to 
draw. From the beginning, as we have noted before, the real 
Arabians in the army of conquest and among the colonists were 
comparatively few^ limited to those in command and in high 
office- The number of vromen accompanying the army and first 
immigrants was necessarily small- Disease and fighting deci¬ 
mated the early conquerors and settlers. After the fourth genera¬ 
tion the Arabian blood must have become greatly diluted by 
intermarriage with native women. Concubines, slaves and 
prisoners of war helped the process of amalgamation p as in other 
conquered lands. The n^earches of Ribera^ have showm that 
even the Moslems of Spainj the so-called Moors, were over¬ 
whelmingly of Spanish bloiid* In the opinion of this modem 
Spanish scholar the veins of Hish 3 m Up the third Umayyad 
caliph, could not have contained more than a thoi^andth part 
of Arabian blood. 

It was in the early Murabit period that the most colourful of 
Mozarabs and at the same time most celebrated of the heroes 
of Spanish chivalry^ Rodrigo Dfaz de Bivar* better known a^ the 
Cidp* carried on his militar)-' exploits. A descendant of a noble 
Castilian family, Rodrigo entered first the scrT.*^ice of Alfonso 
VI but was later {1081) banished by him from the Castilian 
dominions. He then entered upon a knightly career espousing 
now the cause of this faction, now that of another and fighting 
Moslems or co-religionists as the occasion artKC. In his behaviour 
he was almost aa much Moslem as Christian. WTiile in the 
service of the Hudld dynasty at Saragossa, Rodrigo covered 
himself with glory and won from his Moslem soldiers the dde 

* JtOiin ttibcm J y (Mftdnd, 1928), voL I, 

pp. 

* From Ar- eaUoquid fi4^ lord. 
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d Cid Camp«ador.^ The crowning achievement of My Cid the 
Challenger was his occupation in 1094 of Vaicnda, which he 
held in defiance of the Murabit attacks until his death in t099. 

Jn romance the Cid has lived as the national hero of Spain* the 
exemplar of its chivalry and its champion against the infide]. 
Spanish ballads surrounded his name with a saintJy aureole of 
virtue; Philip II (f 1598) even presented it to the pope for canon¬ 
ization. The epic C^niar dt mfa Ctd woven around the Cid's 
name in the middle of the tv.^elfth century is one of the grandest 
and oldest of Spanish poems, one that deeply influenced Spanish 
thought throughout subsequent ages and contributed powerfully 
to the establishment of the native language and the consolida¬ 
tion of the national character^ 

The Murabit dynasty in Spain (1090-1147)/ as was to beOptUp« 
expected* was short-lived. It fulfilled the fated cycle of Asiatic 
and African monarchies with rapidity: a generation of efficient 
militarism followed by $lath and corruption leading to disin¬ 
tegration and fall* Its rough Berbers, raised on the privations of 
desert life and suddenly transported to the luxurious regions of 
Morocco and Andatusisj soon succumbed to the vices of civiliza¬ 
tion and became enervated, even effeminate. They entered Spain 
at a time when intellectual pleasures among the Arabs had Jong 
since replaced the love of war and thirst for conquest. This gave 
the African conquerors their opportunity for settling in the land 
and at the same time proved their undoing, since it gave them 
contact with a refined civilization for the assimilation of which 
they were in nowise prepared. In turn they fell an easy prey to 
their more vigorous kinsmen the Muwal.ihids. Throughout the 
twelfth century and well into the first half of the thirteenth Spain 


^ Sp. cqutv^ltfit Ar. chminpioD. Sk mlw?, pp. SS, Tn Ar 

Tiimpeiidof waa icndeird nl-KftfltdPr; itIn-Bw5!n, in DoijTi 

vol. ii* pp. t, \Xi al-Qmnbltur, m JhAri, vcJ. iii, pp. Jdif ^ t<upp^- 
menO, €f. «iL p. 754- 
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was under the successive ruleof these two Berber dYuastics, whose 
Seat was Morocco. 

As in the Case of the Mtirabit, the Muwahhid d/naaty had its 
mccprion in a politico>religious movement founded by a Berber. 
This was Muhammad ibn-Tumart (ca. lojS-^a, (130) of the 
Masmudah tribe,‘ Muhammad assumed the symbolic title of aU 
Mahdi* and proclaimed himself the prophet sent to restore 
Islam to its pure and original orthodoxy. He preached among 
his own and other wiid tribes of the Moroccan Atlas the doctrine 
of taufhtii, the unity of God and the spiritual conception of 
Him, as a protest against the excessive anthropomorphism then 
prevalent in Islam. Accordingly his followers were called al- 
Muwahhidun.* Small, ugly and misshapen, this son of a mosque 
lamplighter lived the life of an ascetic, and opposed music, 
drinking and other manifestations of laxity. When a young man, 
his zeal led him to assault in the streets of Fas (Fez) a sister of 
the reigning Murabit 'Ali ibn-Yusuf because she went un¬ 
veiled,'* 

In IJ30 ibn-Tumart was succeeded by his friend and general 
‘Abd-a 1-Mu‘min ibn-'Ali, son of a potter of the Zanatah tribe, 
who became the caliph-founder of the MuwahhJd dvnasty, the 
greatest Morocco ever knew, and of an esnpire second to none 
in the annaJs of -Africa, In accordance with the doctrine that 
theirs was the only community of true Ijellevers, these Unitarian 
Moslems now carried fire and sword throughout Morocco and 
adjacent lands. In : 144 1146 'Abd-abMu‘min annihilated the 
Murabit army near Tilimsan (TIemcen), which he captured to¬ 
gether with Fas, Ceuta, Tangier and Aghmat, and after an 
elcA'cn-month siege of Marrakesh in 1146-1147 he put an end to 
the Murabit dynasty.® The last of the Murabit line, a boy named 
Ishaq ibn-'Ali, grandson of the founder of the empire, was 
executed by the Muwahhid caliph (jamir in spite 

of his childish tears,* Marrakesh now became the Muwahhid 
capital. In (145 'Abd-al-Mu'min had dispatched into Spain, 
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wher<? political corruptiort, bng:andag£! and dissalbfaction were 
rife, an army which in the course of five years reduced the whole 
Moslem part of the peninsula, 'fhe Balearic Isles, attached to the 
Umayyaci amlrate since 903, alone remained for a few more 
years in the hands of the last representatives of the Murabip. 

Master of Morocco and Spain^ ^Ahd-al-Mu*min pushed his 
conquests in 1152 to Algeria, in T15^S to Tunisia and in i j6o to 
Tripoli. Thus for the first time in Moslem htstor)^ the whole 
coast from the Atlantic to the frontier of Egypt became tjnited 
with Andalusia as an independent empire. The Murabif empire, 
on the other hand, had included^ besides Spain^ only Morocco 
and part of Algeria. From every pulpit in this immense new 
empire Friday prayers were read in the name of the JVIahdi or 
his caliph instead of in that of the ^Abbasld caliph as hereto¬ 
fore.* 

After a long and glorious reign ^Abd-aJ-Mu^niin died in 
] 163- Among the greatest and best known of his successors was 
his grandson abu-Yiisuf Ya'qub aUMan^iif (1184-^^), who, like 
many other Berber rulers, was the son of a Christian slave.^ It 
w-as to ahMan^uris court that ^alSh-al-Din (Saladin) sent with 
valuable presents an embassy headed by a nephew' of Us^ah 
ibn-Munqldh. §aJah-ahDln*who recognized the 'AbbSsld caliph, 
accredited the embassy to ^mlr instead of amira/- 

which at first made al-Mansur hesitate to act* Later^ 
how'everp he b said to have dispatched iSo ^^essels to assist the 
Moslems against the Crusaders.* 

The existing arcbitectiiral monuments of abAIansur are 
among the most remarkable in either Morocco or Spain. In 
Seville, to which the Muwahhids transferred their capital in 
] 170** his accc^lon w^as marked by the erection of the tower, 
now' known as the Giralda,^ in connection with the great mosque. 
This mosquCp begun in 1172 and completed in ri 95 j is now 
superseded by the cathedral In Morocco be built Ribat al-Falh, 
modelled on Alexandria,* and in Marrakesh he built a hospital 
which his contemporary al-Marrakiishi* thought had no equal 
in the worJd.^ 


* Far ■ i« Waitikiuhi, pp, iS^ Sl- 
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The chief anxiety of the Miiwahhtd caliphs in Spain was the 
prosecution of the holy war^ but they were not particularly 
successful. The disastrous defeat at Las Navas de Tolosa in 
1212 resulted in their expulsion from the peninsular This battle^ 
called by the Arabs that of ab^Utjab (hill)^ was fought about 
seventy miles east of Cordova^ The Christian army* in which 
-Aragon was represented by its ktngp Navarre by its king and 
Portugal by a contingent of Templars and other knights, was 
led by Alfonso VIlI of Castile, whose own forces included 
French Crusaders. The Caliph Muhammad al-Na^ir (i 199^ 
I2i4)j son of at-Mansur, led the Arab troopsp of wrhich only one 
ihousand out of "* 6 oOpOOO** escaped.^ Al-Na^ir fled to Mairakesh* 
where he died two years later# The overthrow of the Muwahhid 
regime m Spain was complete. All Moslem Spain lay at the feet 
of the conquerors. Gradually it was parcelled out among the 
cver^encroaching Christian so^'ereigns and local Moslem dynasts. 
Among the latter the Na^rids of Granada fisnned the most con* 
spicuous group and proved the last representative of Moslem 
authority in the peninsula. 

In Morocco abNasir's successors, nine in number and 
all descendants of "Ahd-al^Mu'min** lasted unril their capital 
Marrakesh was captured in 1269 by the semi-no-niadlc Berber 
tribe of banu-Marin, a branch of the Zanilah#^ 

The founder of the Na^rid dynasty ( 12 ^ 2 -^ 49^1 traces 

its descent to the emiiitent KHaaraj tribe of al'Madinabp was 
Muhammad ibn-Vusuf lbn-Na$rp commonly known as Ibn-at- 
.Abmar. Hence the other name of the family, banii-aJ*Ahmar. 
Ibn-Khaldiln,^ who resided for a time at Granada and was 
attached to the court of one of ibn-al-Ahitiar s successorsp gii^es 
us a detailed account of the career of Muhammad. After the 
collapse of the Muwahhid r*^ime^ as the Castilians were setting 
one Moslem chieftain against another and destroying each in 
turn, Muhammad entered into alliaticc wdth the Christians and 
contrived to carve for himself a state around Granada which to 
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a limited extent revived and continued the glories of Seville and 
for the next two and a half centuries acted a$ the ehatnpion of 
Istain in its defensive struggle against the rising power of 
Christianity. 

Muhammad (1232-73) assumed the title of aUGhatib (the 
overcomer) and chose Granada for his seat of government. He 
as well as his successors paid homage and tribute to the Castilian 
crown. By the Arabs Granada (Ghamatah), than which no city 
in Andalusia was more favoured in site and climate,^ was likened 
to Damascus, and in it many Syrians and Jews had settled.* Its 
plain (wiiirf)^, the Vega^ fed by abundant streams* presented a 
rare spectacle of perpetual verdure and beauty, and corresporided 
to the Ghuiah of Damascus,® At the dose of the Nasrid period 
it housed about half a million within its walls. Lisan-a 1 *Din 
ibn-al-KhatTb (f t 374 )p the hero of al-Maqqari^ visiir at the 
Nasrid court and literary historian of the dyna$ty^ has left us a 
number of monographs on the sovereigns and savants of Granada 
which supply us with interesting details about the capital. 

On a hilly terrace on the south-east border of this beautiful 
city al-Ghalib built on the remains of an earlier Umayyad 
citadel his world-renowned castle called abljamra^ (Sp. Al- 
hambra)^ the Ved one, from the red stucco used in iu construction 
ajid not from his personal nickname as formerly supposed. 
Enlarged and further embellished by three of bis successors, the 
Alhambra became one of the architectural monuments of Spain. 
Standing sentinel over the surrounding plainp like the Acropolis 
of Athens, this citadel-palace, with its superb decorations and 
arabesque mouldings, still excites universal admiration. In it the 
Nasrids maintained a court which revived for a time the glory 
of Moslem Spain in Umayyad and "Abbadid days. Their patron¬ 
age of art and learning attracted many scholars, especially 
from North Africa. Their encouragement of commerce, notably 
the silk trade with Italy* rendered Granada the wealthiest city of 
Spain. Under them the capital became an asylum for Moslems 
fleeing from Christian attacks as well as heir to Cordova as 
home of art and science. But these were the last rays of the setting 
sun of Spanish Islam. 

Cf- ibn-a|-K irol. p. 13. 
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The period of Christian reeonquest started asTtuftnn 

early as the fall of the Umayyad caliphate in the eleventh 
centory. In fact, Spanish historians consider the battle of 
Covadonga in 7t8, in which the Asturian chieftain Pelaya 
checked Moslem advance^ as marking the actual beginning of 
reconqufest. Had the Moslems In the eighth century- destroyed 
the last vestiges of Christian power in the mountainotis north, the 
subsequent story of Spain might have been entirely different^ 
[mpeded at first by constant friction among the Christian chiefs 
of the north, the process of reclamation was greatly accelerated 
by the final union of Castile and Leon in 1230, By the middle 
of the thirteenth centiiry the rcconquest* with the exception of 
Granadat was practically completed. Toledo fell in loSj; Cor¬ 
dova folJovred in 1236 and Seville in 124S. 

After the middle of the thirteenth centur>^ two major processes 
w^ere in operation; the Christianizing of Spain and its unification. 
Christianizing the country was different from reconquering and 
unifying it^ The only part of the peninsula where Islam had 
struck root was that w^here the earlier Semitic, Carthaginian, 
civilization had once flourished. The same was true of SicUy, a 
fact not without significance. In general the line of cleavage 
betwwn Islam and Christianity coincided with the ancient line 
between the Punic and Occidental civilizations. By the thirteenth 
century many Moslem^ throughout the land had become subject 
to the Christians either by conquest or treaty, but had otherwTse 
preserved their laws and religion. Such Moslems were designated 
Mudejars,* Many of the Mudejars were now forgetting their 
Arabic, adopting exclusively the Romance longue and becoming 
more or less assimilated to the Christians. 

Progress tow^ard the final unification of Spain was slow but 
sure. At this time the Christian territory was made up of but two 
kingdoms, Castile and Aragon. Themairiagc in l469of Ferdinand 
of Aragon to Isabdia of Castile united permanently the crowns 
of these two kingdoms. This union struck the note of doom for 
Moslem powder in Spain^ The Na^rid sultans, as they were called," 
were by no means able to cope with the increasing danger. The 
last of them were EnvoivTd in dynastic troubles w^hich rendered 

^ FiVni Ar. acie mUowkI (by [hr Cbri«tuili to rrtrmin 
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their position still more precarious. Of the twenty-one suJtans * 
who rilled from 1232 to ruled iw'icc and onCp Muhamrnad 

Vin al-Mutamassik, ruled thrice (J4l7-27^ 1429-32, 14^2-44)^ 
giving an average of about nine years for each of the t^venty- 
eight reigns. Final ruin w-as hastened by the recklessness of the 
nineteenth sultaui ’All abu-al-ljasarif (Sp. Atboacen, 1461-82, 
1483-;), who not only refused to pay the customary tribute 
but commenced hostilities by attacking CasUlian territory * In 
reprisal Ferdinand in 14S2 surprised and took al-Hammahi® 
■which stood at the foot of the Sierra de Alhama and guarded 
the s^uth-western entrance into the Granadan domain. At this 
juncture a son of abu-al-Hasan, Muhaminad abu-^Abdullah* 
instigated by his mothcTp 'A'ishah, w ho was jeabus of a Spanish ® 
Christian concubine to w^hose chiidren the royal husband was 
devoted, raised the banner of rebellion against his father. 
Supported by the garrison 1 the rebel son seized the Alhambra 
in 14BZ and made himself master of Granada, In the following 
year this eleventh Muhammad of the dynasty* whose surname 
abu-*Abdullah w^as corrupted into the Spanish Boabdil* had 
the temerity to attack the Castilian towm of Lucena, wrhere he 
was beaten and taken captive. Abu-^abljasan then reinstated 
himself on the Granadan throne and ruled until 1485, w^hen he 
abdicated in favour of his niore able brother Muhammad XJl, 
nicknamed al-Zaghall (valiant), governor of Malaga.* In their 
prisoner abu-'Abdull^i Ferdinand and Isabella saw^ a perfect 
tool for effecting the ultimate destruction of the ill-fated Moslem 
kingdom. Supplied with Castilian men and money, abu- 
* Abdullah occupied in 1486 part of his uiicle*s capital and 
once more plunged the unlucky Granada, w^hlch presented the 
spectacle of having tw'o sultans at the same time, in a destructive 
civil W'ar. The legend relating to the destruction of the patriotic 

* For Itili LaLqr-Pwsle, pp. jS-g; ZamlMurp pp, 5®'9' 
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noble family of batiu-Sarrlj (Abencerrage) by abu-"Abdullah, 
at Alhambra, belongs to this period in the mjrthical history of 
the last days of Granada. 

In the meantime the Castilian army was advancing. One towm 
after another fell before it. Malaga was reduced in the following 
year and many of its people were sold into slavery. The circle 
was being narrowed around the doomed capiEaL AbZaghall 
made a few unsuccessful stands against the army of Ferdinand, 
but abu-^Abdullah acted as its ally* In his despair aUZaghall 
made a final but fruitless appeal to the Moslem sovereigns of 
Africa, just then busy fighting among themselves. At last he 
surrendered and retired into Tilimsin,* w^here he passed the 
remainder of his days in miser>' and destitution, wxaring, we are 
told^ OP his mendicant rags, a badge proclaimings -"This is the 
hapless king of Andalusia^*. Only the city of Granada now 
remained in Moslem hands. 

No sooner was al-Zaghall thus disposed of than abu-'*Abdullah 
w as requested (1490) by his patrons to surrender the city. Under 
the inspiration of a valiant leader the pusillanimous abu- 
^Abdullah refused to comply. In the spring of the following year 
Ferdinand with an army of 10^000 horse again entered the 
plain of Granada. As in the preceding year he destroyed the 
crops and orchards and drew^ the cordon tighter round the last 
stronghold of Islam in Spain, The siege was pressed into a 
blockade imended to starve the city into surrender. 

\Mieii winter advanced with its extreme cold and heavy snow all 
access from outside was barred, food became scarce, prw^ soared 
and misery prevailed. In the meantime the enemy had seized every 
patch of ground outside the city w^alls and made it impossible for the 
besieged to plant or gather my crops. Conditioiis njoved from bad to 
w'Orse ... until by the month of ^afar [December *491] the privations 
of the people had reached their extreme.* 

Finally the garrison agreed to surrender, if not relieved within 
a period of two months^ on the following terms: The sultan with 
all his officers and people would take the oath of obedience to 
the Castilian sovereigns; abu-'Abdullah would receive an estate 
in ab Bashar at; * the Moslems w^ould be left secure in person 

1 XliLqqaji, tdJ. u, p, * Mid. p. Sll. 
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under their kws and free in the exercise of their religion*^ The 
period of gra.cc having expired without any sign of rdief from 
the Turks or AfrlcanSp the Castilians entered Granada on 
January s* 1492# and “the cross supplanted the crfe5cent^^ on its 
towers * The sultan with hb queen ^ richly dressed, left his red 
fortress and departed in the midst of a gorg^us retinue, never 
to return. As he rode aw^y he turned to take a last look at hia 
capital^ sighed and burst into tears. His mother, hitherto his 
evil genius, turned upon him with the words, "Thou dost well 
to weep like a woman for what thou couldst not defend like a 
man^\ The rocky height whence he took his sad farewell look 
is still known by the name El CJItimo Suspiro del Moro, the last 
sigh of the Moon 

Abu-"Abdullah made hts home first on hb allotted estatej 
but later retired to Fas, where he died in 1 S33^4 and where his 
descendants in the year in ’which al-Maqqari^ was compiling 
his historj' (1627-8) were sUll objects of charity, “counted among 
the beggars". 

Their Catholic Majesties Ferdinand and Isabella failed to 
abide by ihe terms of the capitulation. Under the leadership of 
the queen^s confessor Cardinal Xim<®neJ£ de Cisneros/ a cam¬ 
paign of forced con’version was inaugurated in 1499^ The 
cardinal at first tried to withdraw from circulation Arabic books 
dealing with Islam by buming them. Granada was the scene 
of a bonfire of Arabic manuscripts. The Inquisition was then 
instituted and kept busy. All Moslems who remained in rhe 
country after the capture of Granada were now called Morbeos/ 
a icrm applied originally to Spaniards converted into Islam. 
The Moslem Spaniards spoke a Romance dialect but employed 
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the Arabic smpt+* Many^ If not rnostH Morbeos were of course 
of Spanish descent but all were now "'remifided"* that their 
ancestors had been Christians and that they must either submit 
to baptism or suflfer the consequences. The Mudejars were 
grouped with the Moriscos and many became oryptCHMoslcms, 
professing Christianity but secretly practising Islam. Some would 
come home from their Christian weddings to be married secretly 
after the Moslem rite; many w'ould adopt a Christian name for 
public and an Arabic one for private use* As early as 1501 a 
royal decree was issued that all Moslems in Castile and Leon 
should cither recant or leave Spain, but evidently it was not 
strictly applied- In 1526 the Moslems of Aragon were confronted 
with the same alternatives- In 1556 Philip II promulgated a 
law requiring the remaining Moslems to abandon at once their 
language, worship, institutions and manner of life. He even 
ordered the destruction of the Spanish baths as a relic of 
infidelity- A rising, the second of its kind, started in Granada 
and spread lo the neighbouring mountains, but was put down. 
The final order of expulsion was signed by Philip III in 1609, 
resulting in the forcible deportation gn masse of praciicaJly all 
Moslems on Spanish soil. Some half a million are said to have 
suffered this fate and landed on the shores of Africa or to have 
taken ship to more distant lands of Islam* I tw^as mainly from these 
Moriscos that the ranks of the Morctccan corsairs were recruited. 
Between the fall of Granada and the first decade of the seven¬ 
teenth century it is estimated that about three million Moslems 
w^ere banished or executed. The Moorish problem was for ever 
solved for Spain, which thus became the conspicuous exception 
to the rule that wherever Arab civilisation was planted there it 
w^as permanently fixed, “The Moors were banished; for a while 
Christian Spain shone^ like the moon, with a borrowed light; 
then came the eclipse, and in that darkness Spain has grovelled 
ever since."* 
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Moslem Spain wrote one of the brightest chapters in the 
intellcctuaJ history of medieval Europe. Between the middle 
of the eighth and the beginning; of the thirteenth centuries, as 
we have noted before^ the Arabic-speaking peoples w^erc the 
main bearers of the torch of culture and civiliration through¬ 
out the world. Moreover they w'ere the medium through which 
ancient science and philosophy were recovered, supplemenled 
and transmitted in such a way as to make possible the renais¬ 
sance of Western Europe+ In all thiSj HArabic Spain had a large 
share. 

In the purely linguistic sciences,, including philologyg grantmar Luiru^e 
and lexicography^ the Arabs of aJ-Andalus lagged behind those 
of aJ-Iraq. Al-Qtii (901^7)* mentioned above as one of the 
eminent professors of the university of Cordova^ was born in 
Armenia and educated in Baghdad. His chief discip 1 ci Mu¬ 
hammad ibn-al-Hasan al-Zubaydi * (92S-8^9}, belonged to a 
family that hailed from hut was himself bom in Seville. 

AbZubaydi tvas appointed by al-ijakam to supervise the edu¬ 
cation of his young son His ham, who later appointed him qadi 
and chief magistrate of SeviUCr Al-Zubaydi^s chief work was a 
classified list of gratrimariaris aud philologists who had flourished 
up to his time; al-Suyuti made extensive use of it in his Alas Air. 

It should be recalled at this point that Hebrew grammar, which 
was based e^cntiaily on Arabic grammar (above^ p. 45 r R* 0 ^d 
to this day uses technical terms which are translations of corre¬ 
sponding Arabic terms, had its birth in Moslem Spain* Haj'yuj 
Judah ben-DavId (Ar. abu-Zakariya’ Yahya ibn^Dawud), the 
father of scientifle Hebrew grammar, flourished in Cordova, 
where he died early in the eleventh century^ 

In literature the most distinguished author was ibn-'Abd- 
Rabbih (860-940) of Cordova, the laureate of 'Abd-al-Rahman 
* S« Tti&'llila, wl- U p. ibii-RlwOBItSUi, toL ii, pp. 
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lIL^ Ibri'^Abd-Rabbih was desc*ndcd from an enfranchised 
slave of Hisham L Mis title to fame rests on the miscellaneous 
anthology he composed, a/-Fatfd^ (the unique neck¬ 

lace), which after a/-. 4 £AdFii occupies first place among works 
on the literary- hi3tor>' of the Arabs* But ihc greatest scholar 
and the most originaj thinker of Spanbh Islam was ^\li ibn- 
Hazm (9^4-1064)^ one of the two or three most fertile minds 
and most prolific writers of Islam. Ibn-yazm claimed descent 
from a Persian client# but wa^ in reality the grandson of a 
Spanish Moslem convert from Christianity. In his youth he 
adorned the tottering courts of ^ 4 bd-aJ-Rahman al-Musta^hir 
and Hisham al-Mu'tadd * in the capacity of vixir, but on the 
ensuing dissolution of the Umayyad caliphate he retired to a 
life of seduston and literaiy pursuit. Ibn-KhaJlikin * and al- 
Qifti ^ ascribe to him four hundred volumes on hislor^v^ theologyp 
tradition, logic# poetry and allied subjects* As an exponent of 
the ^ahtritc (lileralist) school of jurisprudence and theology, 
Jong since extinct^ he was as tireless as he was vigorous in his 
Utcrarj" activity* In Ids al-f/amdmaA * (the dove's neck¬ 

lace), an anthology of love poemsp he extols platonic love. The 
moist valuable of hi a 5urvi\'ing works, however, is a/~Fa^I yf 

(the decisive word on sects, 
heterodoxies and denominations), which entitles him to the 
honour of being the first scholar in the field of comparative 
religion. In this w'ork he pointed out difficulties in the biblical 
narratives which disturbed no other minds till the rise of higher 
criticism in the sixteenth century. 

For the hblory of literature the period of the party kings, 
particularly of the ^Abbldids, Murlbits and Muw^ahbidSj was 
one of special importance. The cultural seed sowm in the Umay¬ 
yad age did not come into full fruition until then. The civil wars 
w'hich closed the Umajyad period and the subsequent rise of 
new dynasties enabled such centres as Seville, Toledo and 
Granada to eclipse Cordova. From this last city Ai^bidzed 

^ See VAqCt, f VoL ii, pp, ibD'^KliailLlkJIni. vaL i, pp. 56-S. 
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^ Yfiqflt, Viol. ¥, p. 87. *■ VcjJ, iip p. 22. * P. 233, 

* EiL D. K. Piuol (Leyden, 1914}; U, A. R. Nykl, Tj*# ai™/ 

^ Np jKhoiBrly edilioii. The one used hone u in 5 vok. (Cairn, 1347 -fl). See Arin, 
ffjf nr /jj t’dtMt ( vdLk (Madrid, 

1917-31). 
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Chrbtians, Mozarabs. quite eoitversant with Arabic Iiteraturep 
had corrmtunicated many dements of Arabic culture to the other 
kingdoms of the north and south. In prose the fables, tales and 
apologues, which began to flourish in Western Europe dunng 
the thirteenth century, present unmistakable analogies with 
earlier Arabic works, themselves of Indo-Persian origin. The 
delightful fables of KizItlaA wa-Dtmn&h wxrc translated iniu 
SpanUb for Alfonso the Wise (1252-32} of Castile and Leon, 
and shonly afterwards into Latin by a baptised Jew, A Persian 
translation became through French one of the sources of La 
Fontaine^ as acknow'ledged by him* To the written in 

rhymed prose adorned with all manner of philplogical curloaity 
and Intended to teach some moral lesson through the ad ventures of 
a cavalier-hero, the Spanish picaresque novel bears dose aflinit>^ 
But the most significant contribution of Arabic to the literature 
of medieval Europe was the influence it exercised by its forrUi 
which helped liberate Western imagination from a narrow^ 
rigid discipline circumscribed by convention. Th* rich fantasy 
of Spanish literature betrays Arabic models, as does the wit of 
Cerv'^antes^ D&n Quixoht, w^hose author was once a prisoner in 
Algiers and jokingly claimed that the book had an Arabic 
otiginaL 

WTierevcr and w^henever the Arabic language w'as used there 
the passion for poetical composition was intense. Verses count¬ 
less in nuniber passed from mouth to mouth and were admired 
by high and low, not so much perhaps for their contents as for 
their music and exquisite diction. This sheer joy in the beauty 
and euphony of words, a characteristic of Arabic-speaking 
peoples/manifested itself on Spanish soil. The first Umayyad 
sovereign was a poet and so were several of bis successors. 
Among the party kings al-Mu^tamid ibn-^\bb 3 d w^as especially 
favoured by the Muses. Most of the sovereigns had laureates 
attached to their courLs and took them along on their travels and 
wars. Se\dllc boasted the largest number of graceful and inspired 
poets^ but the flame had been kindled long before in Cordova 
and later shone brilliantly at Granada as long as that city 
remained the bulwark of Islam. 

Aside from ibn-^Abd-Rabbjhp ibn^blazin and ibn-al^LhatTb, 
Spain produced a number of poets whose compositions are still 
considered standard. Such a one w-as abu-al-Walid Ahmad ibn- 
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Zaydun (1003-71), reckoned by some as the greatest poei of al- 
Andalus. Ibn-ZaydGn belonged to the noble famiJy of Makhsum* 
a branch of the Quraysh.^ He was first a confidential agent to 
ibn-jahwarj chief of the Cordovan oligarchy, but later fell from 
grace, probably on account of his violent love for the poetess 
Walladah, daughter of the Caliph al-Mustakfi. After several 
years in prison and exile he was appointed hy ahMu'tadid al- 
'Abbadi to the twofold position of grand vtzir and commander of 
the troops and given the tide he of the two 

vjzjratcSf i.c. that of the sword and that of the pen. It was under 
his influence that al-Mu'tamid sent an army in 1068 against 
Cordova and wTested it from Jahwarid hands. In al-Mu'tamid's 
court, which w^as temporarily removed to Cordova^ ihn-Zaydun 
aroused the jealousy of a rival poet and minister, ibn-'Ammar, 
a man of obscure origin who at first led a wandering life singing 
the praises of anyone who cared 10 rew'and him. Ibn-'Ammar 
met his death at the hand of his patron al-Mu^tamid at Seville in 
1036 :* Besides being an accomplished poet Lbn-Zaydun w-as a 
distinguished letter writer. One of his most widely read epistles is 
that in which he denounces ibn^^AbdOs, minister of ibn-Jahwar 
and rival for the hand of WallSdah. Several verses addressed by 
ibn-ZaydOn* to Walladab depict the glowing beauty of aUZahra" 
with its gardenSr and iltustratc the deep feeling for nature which 
is characteristic of Spanish Arabic poetry* 

This beautiful and talented Walladah (f 1087), renowned 
alike for personal charm and Uterary ability, w^as the Sappho of 
Spain, w'here Arab women seem to have show'n spH^clal taste and 
aptitude for poetry and Jlteraturc. AJ-Maqqari* devotes a whole 
section to these women of al-Andalus in whom ^^doquence ivas a 
second instinct^^ WaJIadahV home at Cordova was the meeting- 
place of wiiSf savants and poets/ 

Among the lesser lights reference may be made to abu-Isbaq 
ibn-Khafajah^ (f 1139)^ w'ho spent his Jifc in a litdc village south 
of Valencia without seeking to pay court to the kinglets of his 
time, and to the young licentious poet of Seville, Muhammad 

^ Jbq-KMliyin, vtJ. I, pp. 75^7. * Cf, p. 74, L 5. 

■ Mxrrftkiiiiu, p, ^ ibn-Khiq&it^ pp. 98-^. Cf, vo4. IL 370. 

* fil. Kimil KaLni and^Abd-aLRaJ^Tnim KkallfAh (Cntra, PT^- 257-S; 

ft , in NiclKllKUl, JU^rrary I/iitslfy, p. 43^, 

V^. lu pp. 536-6» Tbn-BuB&m, p. 176. 

It * publiih«t in CdittP, I 3 Sa. On lib life m itm^Kh&qin, pp, 

Ibiii'Kiudiikin^ troL \, pp. 
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ibn-Hani' (937-73), who addressed several paneg^Tics to the 
Fatimid Caliph I bn-Han was considered tainted 

vrith the opinions of Greek philosophers^^ 

Emancipated to 3 limited degree from the fetters of conven- 
tion, Spanish Arabic poetr>' developed new metrical forms and 
acquired an almost modem sensibility to the beautiful in nature. 
Through its baJIads and love song's it manifested a tenderly 
romantic feeling ivhich anticipated the attitude of medieval 
chivalrj’. By the beginning of the eleventh century' a lyric system 
of ® and sajal had been developed in the Andalus. 

Both forms were based on a refrain for the chorus and w^cre un¬ 
doubtedly sung. Music and song established and maintained 
everywhere their alliance with poetry. 

It w'as abu-Bakr ibn-QuimSn (f 1160), the wandering min¬ 
strel of Cordova who travelled from town to town singing the 
praises of the great, who lifted the till then left entirely to 

improvisatorSp to the dignity' of a Jiteraiy form.* As for the other 
variety of folk-song, the piuwasis^aA, it was not only developed 
but invented in Spain, whence it spread into North Africa and 
the East. Among the noted mutt/nfsAsA^A composers were abu-al- 
'Abbas* al-Tutdi, the blind poet of Tudela w ho died in his youth, 
in ] 126, after singing the glories of 'All, son and successor of 
Yusuf ibn-Tashfin^ Ibrahim ibn-Sahl* (“[■ 1251 or 1260}, a 
Scvillan convert from Judaism whose persistence in the use of 
wine rendered his Islam suspcctg and Muhammad ibn-Yusuf 
ahu-Mayyan (1256“! 344) of Granada^ a polyglot of Berber 
origin who also wrote Persian* Turldsb^^ Coptic and Eihiopic 
grammars.* Of th«e only the Turkish sur\:ived. 

It was Arabic poetry in general and this lyric ttt particular 
that aroused native Christian admiration and became one of the 

1 zati-i "All* SJ^4iri jA-i (CaJjTf, TJ5a),pp. t . 

^ Ibq-Klt^nikbA, wJ. til P* M 4 Ciqim. vuL iL p. 444- 

* Sd called hjr cjffinpariinft vrith wiiAd^, 4 belt orMiurfitcdl with 'f^fi'- 

CK}lQiiretl pearls wbich wwmeq wear dio-ipitWillif rokind the frOFIt ihflaildf r Eq hipn 

* Ib^rKhuMCln, p, Ibfr^Qvtmkn^# po^mi h»vc hetQ publuhrd 

hf A. Jl. rtafKifWJnV (Madrid*. 1951)- 

' Naine wn>D|ily giViWl in. ihn-KhaldOii, 

* Hii printed \n GeiriSt, tSSj. Oti Wm tt* Kutulii, /Wdz, W. L pp. 39 15; 

^toI. ii* ppr 351-4; SortmlaJi MotuLmoied* /ArmAim lAw (Algiifr 4 r J914L 

^ fi-liiJm mi-AttdA:, cd. Ahmed Ciifrfcpgiti (IitftAbul, ihe 

C4dlai or H^Dd carittiM; Turkiih cinistnw. 

* KutuU, »d, fi, p. 3S&1 Mnqquri, toI- i, PP- 8 j| ttf. For olhef poets roniult 

Ituar' IChftldan, pp. 5^&‘-34.. 
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potent factors in assimilation. Two such forms, the mjat and 
the muwashskah, developed into the Castilian popular verse form 
of viUancicOy which was extensively used for Christian hj'mns, in¬ 
cluding Christmas carols. The sestet, which in its original form 
presumably rhymed CDE, CDE, was probably suggested by a 
form of Arabic tajal instanced in the works of the Andalusian 
poets. Al-Qazwini* (f 1283) asserts that at Shiib (Silves) in 
southern Portugal one would meet even ploughmen capable of 
improvising verse. This brings to mind the many men in modern 
Lebanon, qatvtvalun, who extemporaneously produce such folk- 
poetry, some of which they still call zajal and muwashskah. 

The emergence of a definite literarj- scheme of platonic love 
in Spanish as early as the eighth century marks a distinctive 
contribution of Arabic poetry. In southern France the first Pro¬ 
vencal poets appear full-fledged toward the end of the eleventh 
century' with palpitating love expressed in a wealth of fantastic 
imagery. The troubadours,* who flourished in the tw'elfth cen¬ 
tury, imitated their southern contemporaries, the s«iyVtAsingcrs. 
Following the Arabic precedent the cult of the dame suddenly 
arises in south-western Europe. The Chanson dt Roland, the 
noblest monument of early European literature, whose appear¬ 
ance prior to 1080 marks the beginning of a new civilization— 
that of Western Europe—just as the Flomeric poems mark the 
beginning of historic Greece, owes its existence to a military con¬ 
tact with Alosjem Spain. 

Primary education was based, as in all Moslem lands, on 
writing and reading from the Eoran and on Arabic grammar 
and poetry. Though mainjy a private concern, education was 
nevertheless so widely spread that a high percentage of Spanish 
Moslems could read and write a situation unknown in Europe 
of that age. Higher value was placed on the function of the 


elementary teacher than in other lands of Islam. The position of 
women in the learned life, as portrayed by such an author as 
al-Maqqari* and verified by the facts of literary history, proves 
that in Andalusia the maxims prohibiting the teaching of writing 
to women were but little applied. 

Higher education was based on koranic exegesis and theology, 

* yfMjJr, p. 364. R, Mvn^dez PkJ*| in Buthtim kiiptuttane. vd. xl ([OlSL pp. 

3 i 7 »q. A. R. Nykl in Hid. vd. xii(.939), pp, 305-15. ™ ^ 

• Thi* word may have from Ar. muHc. soagi Ribcm, 

voL u. p. 141. Cf. abaTc, p. 531, * Stc above, p. 560, 
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philosophy, Arabic grarnniarp po&try and lexicography, history 
and geography. Several of the principal towns possessed what 
might be called universitiesp chief among which were those of 
Cordova, Seville* Malaga and Granada- The university of 
Cordova included among its departments astronomy* mathe¬ 
matics and mcdictnep in addition to theology and law. Its 
enrolment must have reached into thousands and its certificate 
opened the way to the most lucrative posts in the realm. The 
university of Granada was founded by the seventh Nairid, 
YQsuf abu-aM;|ajjaJ (t j33-S4)t whose administration was graced 
by the poet-historian Lisan-ahDTn ibn-al-Khatib.^ The building 
had its gates guarded by stone lions^ The eurriculum comprised 
theology, jurisprudence, medicine, chemistry, philosophy and 
astronomy. Castilian and Other foreign students patronised this 
institution. In it and other universities it was customary to hold 
occasional public meetings and commemorations in which 
original poems were recited and orations delivered, usually by 
members of the faculty. A favourite inscription over collegiate 
portals ran thus; ‘The world is supported by four things only; 
the learning of the wise, the justice of the great* the prayers of 
the righteous and the valour of the brave 

Side by side with universities libraries flourished- The royal 
librajy of Cordova, started by Muhammad I (852-S6) and 
enlarged by "Abd-al-Rahman III, became the largest and best 
when al-Hakam II added his owm collection. A number of 
persons, including some women, had private collections* 

The peculiarities of Moslem life with its lack of political Bo£>i» 
assemblies and theatres, which were characteristic features of 
Greece and Rome, made books almost the sole means of 
acquiring knowledge- As a book m^rk^t Cordova held first 
place in Spain. This anecdote illustratea the spirit of the time: ■ 

When living in Cordova 1 frequented its book market lcM:>hmg for 
a book in which I was especially interested. At last a copy of good 
calligraphy and handsome binding fell into my hands. Full of joy, I 
began to bid for it but was time after time outbid by another until the 
price oifered exceeded ihe proper hmit, I then said to ihe auctioneer: 
*^Shpw me this rival bidder who has raised the price beyond the w-orth 
of the book Accordingly he took me to a man attired in distinguished 

* pp. 51, ^ In kl« yenn Crimea hu agiun bneme a cenUr for 
Arabic ^di« in Spain. 

* Iklaqqari, Tfil. i, p. JQS. 
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^Ltrl>. Approaching him [ said; “May Allah Si€cp our lord 
strong! If you have a spcfiaJ object in acquiring this book I wlU let it 
gOf for the bidding has already exceeded the liiriit/' His answer wfis: 

ajn not a *irn I aware of the contents of the book. But I 

have just established a library arid made much of it in order to pride 
myself among the notables of my town. There is still an empty space 
there which thk book will just fill up. Seeing that it weis in dcgani 
hand and good cover^ I liked It and cared not bow much I paid for it. 
for, thanks to Allah, 1 am a man of means." 

This accumulation of books in Andalusia would not have been 
possible but for the local manufacture of writing-paper^ one of 
the mo^t beneficial con tributtons of Islam to Europe. Without 
paper^ printing from movable typCt which was invented in 
Germany about the middle of the fifteenth century, would not 
have been successful, and without paper and printing popular 
education in Europe* on the scale to which it developed, w^ould 
not have been feasible. From Morocco* into which the manu¬ 
facture of paper w'as introduced from the East, the industry^ 
passed into Spain in the middle of the tw^elfth century.* Yaqut * 
mentions Shatibah Q^tiva) as the centre of the industry in Spain* 
A philological reminder of this historical fact is English *Team”j 
which is derived through Old French from Spanish 

r^smut a loan-word from Arabic rtzmak^ a bundle. After Spain 
the art of paper-making was established in Italy (ra* i:26S-76)* 
also as a result of Moslem influence, presumably from Sicily. 
France owed its first paper-mills to Spain, and not to returning 
Crusaders as claimed by some. From these countries the industry 
spread throughout Europe* A ^ecrclaty' of’Abd-al-Rahmin used 
to write the ofHcta! communicatiorLS in his home ajid send them 
to a special office for reproduction—a form of printing (Aji\ 
perhaps block printing)—w^hence copies w^ere distributed to the 
various govern men tab agents." 

After the destruction of Moslem power in Spain less than two 
thousand volumes survived to be collected by Philip 11 (i S S^“^) 
and hb successors from the various Arab libraries. These formed 
the nucleus of the Escurial library still standing not far from 
Madrid, In the early part of the seventeenth century the Sharif 
Zaydan, sultan of Moroccoi fleeing his capital, sent bis library 
aboard a ship whose captain refused to land the books at the 


^ Sm abovE, p. 347. 


* VoL IE, p- 
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proper destination because he had nol received full pay in 
advance. On its way to MarseilJes the ship fell into the hands of 
Spanish pirates and its bookish booty^ to the number of three 
or four thousand volumes, was deposited by order of Philip HI 
in the Escurialj which made this library one of the richest in 
Arabic manuscripts*^ 

In Spain Arabic philologyp theology^ historiography, geo- nutario- 
graphy^ astronomy and allied sciences had a comparatively late 
development, since the Moslems therc^ unlike their co-rcligionists 
of Syria and aU^Iraq, had but little to learn from the natives. 

Even after their rise Spanish sciences lagged behind those of the 
Eastern caliphate. It was mainly in such disciplines as botany, 
medicinej, philosophy and astronomical mathematics that West- 
cm Moslems made their greatest mark. 

One of the earliest and best known of Andalusian historians 
was abu-Bakr ibn-*Umar, iisually known as ibn-aI-Qutiyah,“ 
who was bom and flourished at Cordova^ where he died in 977^ 

Hb //tifdA ^variant which we have 

used in this work, extends from the Moslem conquest to the early 
part of *Abd-aI-Rahmin lITs reign. Ibn-al-QOtlyah was also a 
grammarian and his treatise on the conjugation of verbs* was 
the first ever composed on the subject. Another early hut more 
prolific historicaJ viTiter was abu-Marwan Jjayj'in ibn-Khalaf of 
Cordova,sumamed ibn-I5a375n (987 or 988-1076). Ibn-tlayyan's 
list of works contains no less than fifty titles, one of which, al- 
Afafln^ comprised sixty volumes. Unfortunately only one work, 
a/^Msi^iaiis Ji TuVfi/j has survived. The most 

%'atuabie work on the Muwahbid period was written in 1224 by 
the Moroccan historian *Abd-aJ-Wahid ai-Marrakushi,* who 
sojourned in Spain. 

Andalusia produced a number of biographers, one of the first 
among whom was abu-ahWalTd ‘'Abdullah I bn-Muhammad ibn- 
al-Faradit vras born in 962 at Cordova, where he studied and 

* See iU ealalogue, £ei manmnriit di I* Eitttrialf bj- Hnrtwi^ Der^- 

bciurif, 3 (ParLij lSS4-i90l), w 3 , ill, revUMMl by Levi'PrAVeft^iiI (FoTu^ J9-3S), 

* See Thu'Slihi, toI. pp. 4ii'i3^ ibn^KMUkun, vol. ii, pp. 336™^, 

* (MnMjrldt t9*S>j tr. Etott Jtiliiia RiUi%, Nit fan's df /a ean^wifts da SapsHa 

(.Mftdnil, ]9^K 

* Ki£dh si-Afdh ed. Guidi (Leyden, 

* :i^, Meicbor M. AnltiAn, pt, 3 {Pmii, 

* Ai-MM'jihfi Akkhdr^sl-Msghnhy td* R. Doiy, Glided. (Leyden, tS8l); 

tr. E. FuEnan, Niitairf dts Alota^sdet (Algieri^ I S^|)- 
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taught. \\Tien thirty years old he undertook a pilgrimage iu the 
course of which he stopped to study at aJ'Qayrawan, Cairo^ 
Makkah and al-Madlnah. After his return he was appointed 
qa^i of Valencia. During the sack of Cordova by the Berbers in 
loi j ibn-al-Fara^i was murdered in his home; his body was not 
found till the fourth day afterward and was so decomposed that 
it was buried without the usual ccTemonial washing and WTap- 
pingA Only one of ibn-al-Farabi's works, Ta^rikA ' 
ai-AnJalfiSr^ is extant. This collection of biographies of the Arab 
scholars of Spain was supplemented by ibn-BasbkuwIh abu-al- 
Qasim Khalaf ibn-^^bd-ahMalikt in a volume completed in 11^9 
under the title ai-Siiak ^ TarfiA A^irrimat aI~AndaiusJ‘ This is 
one of two surviving works of ibn-Bashkuw^Lj who is credited 
with the composition of some fifty books.* Ibn-Bashkuwal w'as 
born at Cordova in 1 lOl and died there in 11S3, His Si/aA was 
continued by abu-'Abdullah Muhammad ibn-al-Abblr (1199- 
1260) of Valencia under the tide ai^TaAmi/ak ai^SilaA} 

In addition to this work ibn-ahAbhar wrote ai-ifui/aA ^/~ 
Sryard\^ a collection of biographies^ Another valuable dictionary 
of learned Spanish Arabs b Bug^Ayai ^ Ta'rikA 

Bi/d/ iil-AftdaluSt by al-Dabbi,^ abu-Ja'far Ahmad ibn-Yahya 
(t vrho flourished in Murcia, 

In the hUtory of science we have from the pen of ahu-al* 
Qasim Sa'id ibn-Ahmad ahT^l^tytuli (1029-70)" the T^iofdi 
(classification of nations), which was a source of al- 
Qifti, ibn-abi-U^aybi^ah and ibn-ab^Ibri. Sa^id held the office of 
qSdi of Toledo under the banu-dhu-al-Nun and distinguished 
himself as historian, mathematician and astronomical observer. 

The two names which stand for the highest literary accomplish¬ 
ment and historicaj comprehension of which Western Islam was 


* Ibn-ELoUikSti, vol. l, p. 4S0; Jtfjjqqnri, raJ. i, p. 546. 

* Ed. Fnmtitc^ Codtm, 3 voU, (Madrid, 

• Ed. Cod*r 4 , 3 vo\%. (Madrid, 18^2-3% 

^ At'Dltotuibi, md ed.* toS. it (^iaydoxiMd, 1334)1 p. ti9i 

Cf ibn’KWIiltSn, tqI. pp. 305-6. 

^ One edited by Calcnr^ 1 tdIi. [Madridp aitQthcr by M. Alorcda 

and C- A. GqiuAIcz: Polmcin in dt fF/Mdiifi jf fexiei dra^j (MaJiidg 

1915), pp. 146-690, cumplEtcd by Alfred Bol and .M. Ben Cbrcnrb (Algien^ 191^20), 
On ibti-ai-Abb&r c!oliiiylt KutubE^ vol. Ei, pp. 2S2-4; lbll^KhIl]du^4 tr. dc Slanc^ tdI. 
ii. T»p. S 47 -S 9 S ibft-KbfllUitnft, ifcl. i p. 77. 

■ Edited La part by l>u 9 ty (Leydtii, lf 547 -Sl). 

^ Ed. Coden and Julian Ribera (M;«ildd, iiMLl-5). 

• Pmbbi^ p. 311. * Ed, L. Cbeikho (IMriit, 191 a). 
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capable arc those of the two friends and officials of the Na^rid 
court, ibn^al-Khatib and ibn-Khaldun. 

Lisan-aUDm ibn-al-Khafib ‘ (1313-74) w.15 descended from 
an Arab family w'hich had migrated to Spain from Syria, Under 
the seventh Na^rid sultan, Yusuf abu-at-yajjaj (1333-54), and his 
son Muhammad V (1354-9, 1362-91), he held the pompous title 
of dAu-a/-'ttrisdratayji.^ In J371 he fied from Granada because 
of court intrigues, only to be strangled lo death three years 
later at Fas in revenge for a private grievance. In his death 
Granada, if not the whole of Arab Spain, lost its last important 
author, poet and statesman. Of the sixty odd works penned by 
ibn-ai-KhatIb, which art chiefly poetical, belletristtc, historical, 
geographical, medicinal and philosophic, about a third have 
survived. Of these the most lu^portant for us is the extensive 
history of Granada.* 

'Alxl-al-Rahman ibn-Khaldun (1332-1406) w'as bom in 
Tunisia of a Spanish Arab family which traced its ancestry to the 
Kiudah tribe. The founder of the family had migrated in the ninth 
century from al-Yaman to Spain; his descendants flourished in 
Seville until the thirteenth century. 'Abd-abRahmSn himself 
held a number of high offices to Fas before he fell into disgrace 
and entered (1361) the service of the sultan of Granada, 
Muhammad VT. The sultan entrusted turn with an important 
mission of peace to the Castilian court. Two years later, after 
having aroused Uie jealousy of his powerful friend ibmal-Khatfb, 
ibn-Khaldun returned to aUMaghrib. Here he occupied a num¬ 
ber of positions, Anally retiring to Qal'at ibn-Salamah,* where 
he began work on his history and resided till 1378. In I3S2 he set 
out on a pilgrimage but broke his journey in Cairo to lecture at its 
famous mosque, al-Azbar. Tw'o years later he was appointed 
chief Malikitc qidj of Cairo by the Mamiuk Sultan al-^ihir 
Barquq. In 1401 he accompanied BarqQq's successor al-NSsir 
to Damascus on his campaign against the dreadful Tamerlane 
(Timur), who received ibn-Khaldun as an honoured guest. Thus 

^ Al-Macfqari devotes the imnd bftlf ol lib to the life and worki of 

ibn^sJ^KhASlb. Ai-Mac|qiji was of Ttlirtuin hut compiled W4rkp which U our 
principal autbonEy for the whole literary Mftoty of Moitem SpftEii, at DsMtlalciu 
between i6jS and 16^30. 

^ See abovcr p. 560. 

* WWAsfr 2 vols. (Cairo, aji abbceA^icd edition. 
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did this historian play a significant part in the politics of Korth 
Africa and Spain., all of which prepared him admirably for the 
writing of his great work, Hb comprehensive history. entitk*d 
KiMi al-*Ayydrfi 
al-^Ara^ ur-ai-Ajam (book of instructive ex¬ 

amples and register of subject and predicate dealing with the 
history of the Arabs, Persians and Berbers), is made up of three 
parts; a (prolegomena), forming volume one; the 

main body, treating of the Arabs and neighbouring peoples; and 
the last part,* which skclehea the history of the Berbers and the 
Moslem dynasties of North Africa. Unfortunately the critical 
theories ably propounded in the MfiqdddamaA were not applied 
to the main part of the work. However, the section treating of 
the Arab and Berber tribes of the Maghrib will ever remain a 
valuable guide. 

The fame of ibn*Khaldun rests on his in it 

he presented for the first time a theory' of historical development 
which takes due cognizance of the physical facts of climate and 
geography as well as of the moral and spiritual forces at work. 
As one wrho endeavoured to formulate laws of national progress 
and decay ibn-Khaldun may be considered the discoverer—as 
he himself claimed *“of the true scope and nature of history or 
at least the real founder of the science of sociology\ No Arab 
writer^ indeed no European, had ever taken a view of history at 
once so comprehensive and philosophic. By the consensus 
of all critical opinion ibn*Khatdun was the greatest historical 
philosopher Islam produced and one of the greatest of aU 
time. 

G»rni|>liy The best-knowm geogiapher of the eleventh century' was al- 
Bakri, a Hispano-Arabj and the most brilliant geographical 
author and cartographer of the twelfth century* indeed of all 
medieval time, w^as al-ldrisi, a descendant of a rDya] Spanish 
Arab family w^ho got his education In Spain. 

■ 7 Tnli. iaS4). At ihe end of vd, vii, beginning p. 375, h W* nutn- 

bio£Taphy’p thi b«t sou™ for bU This wu tranUated by M. de SLmw, 

scr. 4, vei. 3 pp. 3^5^53' 

U«q(lAri (Criro, IJOi), to], iv, pp. 6-17. 

* Ejulitr the Cftito cdittOCl it thni of QuntrcxQ^, J. vnU, (Pjuil, 

fr. dc 3 toIs. (Finite iSSr^. C<L Eoulbmil, Pariai, 1934^)- 

• Tr^ de Sbnr^ /iistpir^ dti djnjjtiri muiulmmri dt 

*<L Pad 3 toIiu 19J5-7). 

*■ AfiMfaddaMAJk, pp^ 4-^5. 
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Abu-'Ubayd 'Abdullab ibrv-'Abd-al-'Azix the 

earliest of the We$ti:rn Moslem geographers whose works have 
siir^riv'ed* flourished in Cordova^ where he died at an advanced 
age in 10^. A belletrist, poet and philologist, he won his laurels 
through his voluminous geography * 

(the book of road$ and kingdoms)^ which, like most geographical 
works of the Middle Ages^ was written in the form of an itiner¬ 
ary. The book has survived only in part. 

Al'Idrisi, bom at Ceuta in 1I00» shed lustre on the reign of 
Roger lip Norman king of Sicily, and will be treated in that 
connection. 

After al-Idrlsi Arab geographical literature can claim noTniTda 
great originality and is represented by travellers^ narratives, 
which then become especially numerous. The best known among 
these travellers was ibn-Jubayr,* abu-al-flusayn Muhammad 
ibn-Abmad^ who was born in Valencia in 1145 and educated at 
Jativa. Bettt'ecn 11S3 and 1185 ibn-Jubayr undertook a journey 
from Granada to Makkah and back, visiting Egypt, ab'Iraqp 
Syria^—parts of which were still in the hands of the Crusaders— 
and Sicily, He travelled in the East on two further occasionSp 
1189^-1191 and I217 p but on the latter journey he only reached 
Alexandria, where he died. His the account of his 

first journey p is one of the most important works of its kind 
in Arabic literature. Another HbpanoArab geographer and 
traveller was abu-Himid Muhammad al-Ma7im (loSo/r- 
1169/70) of Granada, who visited Russia in J136* ^Vhile among 
tltc Bulgars in the Volga region he witnessed a commercial 
activity unreported in any other source, trade in fossil mammoth 
ivory, which was exported as far as Khwiirizm to be made into 
combs and pjTtidcs.* 

The travels of Lbn-Juba>T and al-Mazini were eclipsed by 
those of the Moroccan Arab Muhammad ibn-*Abdullih ibn- 
Battutahp the Mosleni globe-trotter of the Middle Ags. Ibn- 
Bat^Gtah was bom at (Tangier) in 1304 and died in 

Marrakesh in 1377. In the second quarter of that century he 

^ Cofiault iroU i, jSJ; SuyQ|i, p- aS|. 

■ Edil«4 in pojt by de S\ARt {AlgieUi 1857). 

* On him k* Macjqari fLcydi-nK vdL 1, 7I4 

* Ed. William Wrijsbt, 2^ fld. M. J. dc Gtrtj* *907)' 

* "Tiitffti pJ-Albab", ed- Gabrid Fcmnd 'm Journal ybI. ccv\\ (1925!, 

p. 33*^. 
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made four pilgrimages to Makkah in conjunction with which he 
Journeyed aJJ over the Moslem world. Eastward he reached Cej'lon, 
Bengal, the Maldivc Islands and China. He also visited Con* 
stantinople. His last travels in 1353 took him far into the interior 
of Africa. His alleged visit to the city of Bulfhar, near Karan 
and the Volga, seems to be the only serious fabrication in his 
whole account^ 

tnltucnc* Arab geographical studies had but a limited influence in the 
?v«' ' West. They kept alive the ancient doctrine of the sphericity of 
the earth, without which the discovery of the New World would 
not have been possible. An esiponent of this doctrine was abu- 
'Ubaydah Muslim al-Dalansi (of Valencia), who flourished in 
the first half of the tenth century.* They perpetuated the Hindu 
idea that the known hemisphere of the world had a centre or 
"world cupola” or “summit" situated at an equal distance from 
the four cardinal points. This itrin * theory found its way into a 
Latin work published in 1410. From this Columbus acquired the 
doctrine which made him beJieve that the earth was shaped in 
the form of a pear and that on the western hemisphere opposite 
the artH was a corresponding elevated centre. It was, how'ever, 
in the realm of astronomical geography and mathematiHcs that 
a number of new concepts were contributed to Western lore. 
Aitronamy In Spain astronomical studies were cultivated assiduously 
Ruthc- after the middle of the tenth century and w'ere regarded with 
nijtki special favour by the rulers of Cordova. Seville and Toledo, 
FolJowdng abu-Ma'shar of Baghdad, most of the Andalusian 
astronomers believed in astral influence as the cause underlying 
the chief occurrences between birth and death on this earth. 
The study of this astral influence, i.e. astrology, necessitated 
the determining of the location of places throughout the world 
together with their latitudes and longitudes. Thus did astrology 
contribute to the study of astronomy. Finally it was through 
Spanish channeb that the Latin West found its Oriental inspira¬ 
tion in astronomy and astrology. The leading Moslem astrono¬ 
mical works were translated in Spain into Latin, and the 
Alfonstnc tables compiled under the a:gis of AJfonso X in the 
thirteenth century were but a development of Arab astronomy. 

' ai-^'uffdr ed. uhI tr, C. 

Drli^mcry u>d D. R. SsnRiuhcLti, Jrd impr^tncin (Piris, 11179-935, ''ol. fi» PP- 393 ?. 

‘ p. (14, Ste iIrti-Hazm, toI, ii, pji. 7S.9j p. 373. 

* Stfl abov«, p. 38+. 
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Spanish Arab astronomers built upon the preceding astrtanomJ- 
cal and astrological works of their co-religionists in the East. 
They reproduced the Aristotelian system, as distinguished from 
the Ptolemaic* and in the name of Aristotle attacked the Ptole¬ 
maic representation of the ccleatml movements. Outstanding 
among early Hispano-Arabic astronomens were aJ-Majriti ^ 
(t 1007) of Cordova, abZarqali (ca. 1087) of Toledo 

and ibn-Adah (f between 1140 and 1150) of Seville* 

Abu-al-Qasirri Maslamah al-Majnti^ the earliest Spanish 
Moslem scientist of any importance, edited and corrected the 
planetary' tables (sfj) of al-Khwariimi,* the first tables composed 
by a Moslem. He converted the basis of these tables from the 
era of Yazdagird into that of Islam and to some extent replaced 
the meridian of arin by that of Cordova. In 1126 Adelard of 
Bath made a Latin version of the tables ascribed to al-KhwS- 
rixmi. About fourteen years later another important stj\ that of 
al-Battani, composed about goo^ was rendered into Latin by 
PUto of Tivolt and long afterwards done directly from Arabic 
into Spanish under the auspices of Alfonso X (f t284), sur- 
named the \Vise and the Astronomer. Among al-Majrlti's 
honorific titles was the mathematician^ for he was 

considered a leader in mathematical knowIedgCi includ* 

mg mensuration. It was either he or his Cordovan disciple 
abu-al-H^Ic^tn Wmr aLKarmani* (t io 5 S) who introduced into 
Spain the v^xitings of the Ikhwan al-^afa*. 

The so-called Toledan tables were based upon observations 
and studies made by a number of Spanish Moslem and Jewish 
astronomers, notable among whom was al-Zarqab (L. ArKachel)^ 
abu-Isfiaq [brahim ibn-Yahya. These tabled comprbed geo¬ 
graphical information derived from Ptolemy and al-Khw^arizmi 
and were rendered into Latin in the twelfth century' by Gerard of 
Cremona. The works of Raymond of Marseilles were likewise 
largely drawn (1140) from the astronomical canons of aUZarqlli. 
Ptolemy’s exaggerated estimate of the length of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea as bi'*, cut by abKhwarizmi to about 52"^, was 
reduced probably by al-Zarqlli to the approximately correct 
figure of 42^. AbZarqali was evidently the foremost astronomical 

* Born In Mwjfft 

* p. 69, quoted hy ibn^al 3 i^Ufa 7 i]j''ah^ Vo], ii^ p. 3.9^ P- ^3^. 

^i'id, who wSA him«lf (to aftremanter^ oitidfH aJ-Majnti. 

* $1*1(1, p. jr. 
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observer of hi^ age.^ He devised an improved type of astrolabe, 
called the and was the first to prove the motion of the 

solar apogee with reference to the stars. According to his 
measurements it amounted to 12-04', whereas its real value is 
11-8'. Copcmicua quotes al-Zarqali along with al-Eattani in his 
book i>r 6 iuwi coielesfium* 

In his Kiiad (book of astronomy), which w^as also 

translated by Gerard of Cremona, jSbir ibn-Aflah (Geber filius 
Affia:) sharply criticises Ptolemy and rightly asserts that the 
lower planets, Mercury and Venus^ have no visible parallaxes. 
This boot of ibn-Aflah is otherwise noteworthy for a chapter on 
spherical and plane trigonometry'* About two and a hdf cen¬ 
turies before ibn-Afiah^ al-Battini had popularized* if not dis- 
coveredi the first notions of trigonometrical ratios as we use them 
today. The science of trigonometry, like algebra and anaJjTicat 
geometry, was largely founded by Arabs- 

Foremost among the last Spanish astronomers Stood NOr-al- 
Dm abu-Ish^q aUBifr^jf* (*Alpetragia3, f m- 1204)^ a pupil of 
ibn-Tufayl. His ^I-Nay*aA,^ on the configuration of the 

heavenly bodies, is remarkable for its attempt to revive in a 
modified form the false theory of homocentrie spheres. Though 
considered the cstponent of a new astrononriy, al-Bi|ruji in reality 
reproduced the Aristotelian system; his work marks the culniina- 
tion of the Moslem and-Ptolemaiq movement. By the end of the 
twelfth century^ translations had been made from Arabic into 
Latin of a large number of Aristotie''s works on astronomy, 
physics and meteorology, in which most of Aristotle^s thought in 
geography had also found expression, 

Arab astronomers have left on the sky immortal traces of their 
tndustiy' which everyone who reads the names of the stars on an 
ordinary celestial sphere can readily discern. Not only are most 
of the star-names in European languages of Arabic origin, such 
as Acrab scorpion), Algedi the kid), Altaic 

(iil-fair, the flyer), Dcncb tail), Pherkad (forbad, 

calf),* but a number of technical terms, including ''azimuth'' 

^ Sii'kl, p. 7 S. * Qifjt, p, 57. cf KKwlriirni, pp. =33 4, 

* Cr. p. 1 . p, 3PJ, I, ij Uljii Kh^Jf^h, tcL ri, p. 506, lilw! inoft 
other Mlmnotniciil works thii tmk luu SUrviVni imly in mimtUCnpt form. 

* Of redetKlw, north of CoEdo¥&, 

* TraniljLted [nitr Lwlin by MEch&e] Scol in 1117 wad info H«bre* in 125 ^- 

■ mon Twni« ccHuult KichnnJ 

^ Dfk, 1S99); Amin f. al-Mw'IM, irl-AfM*/am {Cttiic, t9|5). 
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"nadlr^* seen it h" (al-sami), are Jikewiise of 

Arabic et>THolog>' and testify to the rich legacy of blam to 
Christian Europe* In the mathcjtiatical vocabulary of Europe 
itve have another eloquent witness to Arab scicntitic in¬ 
fluence. Other than borrowings, as illustrated by such words 
as "algebra'and "algorism" cited abovt.\ certain Arabic 
terms were translated into l^tin. The algebraic term "surd'\ 
a sixteenth-ccnUijy Joan-word from Latin meaning **deaP\ 
is a translation from Arabic JfiiiAr a/amm (deaf root). In 
trigonometry '*sine'' (L. si»u^} is likewise a translation of 
an Arabic word Jay 6 (pocket)» which is in turn an adaptation 
of Sanskrit^Tra, The English mathematician Robert of Chester^ 
who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century^ was the first 
to use nftus as equivalent to Arabic J&yA in its trigonometrical 
acceptation^ 

One of the most interesting mathematical terms borrowed 
from Arabic is "cipher** ^ or **zero"* While the Arabs, as we have 
learned^ did not invent the cipher, they nevertheless introduced it 
with the Arabic numerals into Europe and taught Westerners the 
employment of this most convenient convention, thus facilitating 
the use of arithmetio in e^'cryday life. In the numeral system the 
cipher is of capital importance* If in a series a unit, a ten or a 
power of ten is not represented "these little circles** are used ^*to 
keep the rows"^® Without the iero wc should have to arrange our 
figures in a table with columns of units, tens, hundredsi etc,j that 
Ls, use an abacus. 

We have seen earlier that abKhw'ariimi^ writing in the first 
half of the ninth century, was the first exponent of the use 
of numerals, including the KerOp in preference to letters. These 
numerals he called indicating their Indian origin. His 

work on the Hindu method of calculation was translated into 
Latin by Adelard of Bath in the twelfth century and as Pw 
numero has survived, whereas the Arabic original has 

been lost- Moreover^ the Moslems of Spain had developed as 
early as the second half of the ninth century numerals slightly 
different in shape^ kuru/ ^/-gAuidr (letters of dust), originally 
used in conjunction w^ith some kind of sand abacus. Most 

^ K« cG^mte mih "'dpticr" mraniiiE which tt defined 

from Ar. jtjVp bwkp onBiojI^ AcunHic. 

* Kh-irinimi, p, 194. 
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scholars trace the ghkidr numeraJs, like the Hindu, back to 
India; others claim that they were of Roman origin and were 
kiiqw'n in Spain before the advent of the Arab?*^ Gerbert, who 
spent several years in Spain prior to his bcconimg Pope Silvester 
11 (999^1003), w as the first to describe scientifically the ghuidr 
nomeraJs, his work appearing about a hundred ycai^ after the 
earliest Arabic manuscripts (^ 74 ) t^^^ntairdng such numerals. 
The modern European numerals bear closer resemblance to 
the ghuhdy than to the Hindu figures. 

The diffusion of the Arabic numerals in non^Moslem Europe 
incredibly sIoia\ Cliristian anthmeticians throughout the 
eleventh, twelfth and part of the thirteenth centuries persisted in 
the use of the antiquated Roman numerals and the abacus or 
made a compromise and used the new algorisms together with 
their old system. It was in Italy that the new symbols were first 
employed for practical purposes. In j2oa Leonardo Fibonacci of 
Pisap w ho was taught by a Moslem master and bad travelled In 
North Africa, published a w ork which was the main landmark 
in the introduction of the Arabic numerals. More than that, it 
marks the beginning of European mathematics. With the old 
tjT>e of numerals, arithmeucal progress along certain lines would 
have l^n impossible. The aero and Arabic numerals lie behind 
the science of calculation as w^e know it today. 

In the field of natural history,* especially botany pure and 
applied, as in that of astronomy and mathematics, the Western 
Moslems enriched the Wlorld by their researches. They made 
correct obs^vations on sexual difference bctw'een such plants as 
palms and hemps. They classified plants into those that grow 
from cuttings, those that grow from seed and those that grow 
spontaneously, as evidenced by ibn^SabTn^s answer to one of 
Emperor Frederick's questions A The Cordova physician aj- 
Ghafiqh* abu-Ja far Ahmad ibn-Mubammad (f 1165), collected 
plants In Spain and Africa, gave the name of each in Arabic, 
Latin and Berber, and described them in a way that may be 


- Jt E. Sm^th imd We C. KEqrickEki, TAr iBoslon 

c !®"^' PP" "f■: Soltwion Guidl: ill /fit, toI. xvi fi«i) ob 

S« ilw.Kh»Man, p. 4, L ( 193 <^ PP- m 4*4, 

^ itm-Hudhayl, al ^Furrfn wa-Sirer at- 
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considered fhe most precise and accurate in Arabic. His principal 
work al-Adwiyah al-Mu/radah (on simples) * was not merely 
quoted but practically appropriated by his later and better- 
known confrere and countryman, ibn-aI-Bay|iIr. Towards the 
end of the twelfth centurj' there flourished at Seville abu- 
Zakariya' Yabya ibn-Muhammad ibn-aI-*Awwam, whose 
treatise on agriculture, al^Fiidliah, is not only the most important 
Islamic, but the outstanding medieval work on the subject. 
Derived partly from earlier Greek and Arabic sources and partly 
from the experience of Moslem husbandmen in Spain, this book 
treats of five hundred and eighty-five plants and explains the 
cultivation of more than fifty fruit trees. It presents new oljserva- 
tions on grafting and the properties of soil and manure and 
discusses the symptoms of several diseases of trees and vines, 
si^gcsting methods of cure. But with ail its importance this book 
was little known to Arab writers; neither Jbn-Khallikan, Yaqut, 
nor yajjl KhaJfah knew it and ibn-Khaldun* wrongly considers 
it a recension of tbn-VVahshlyah^s.* 

The best-known botanist and pharmacist of Spain, in fact of Ibn.*!. 
the Moslem w-orld, was 'AbduIIih ibn-Ahmad ibn-aJ-Bayllr, a 
worthy successor of DJoscorides, Bom at Malaga, ibn-al-Bajqar 
travelled as a herbalist in Spain and throughout North Africa 
and later entered the service of the Ayyubtd al-Mafik al-Kamil 
in Cairo as chief herbalist.* From Egypt he made extensive trips 
throughout SjTia and Asia Minor. In [24&hedied in Damascus, 
leaving two celebrated works dedicated to his patron al-^alih 
Ayy'Gb, who, like his predecessor al-Kamil, used Damascus as 
his Syrian capital. One of these works, ahMugftmfi al-Adwiyah 
al-MuJradah, is on materia medica; the other, al-JamP fi (U~ 


* tdL p. 5 a. An ftbhdgcd edition prepaivd by iKi; famnm 

Chriitum Mslnn^ ibn-AJ^'lbri Ku bHu rEcenily publubed u KiiAA 

/ami* a/-AIm/rati 4 /j. ed. Muk Mejerbof ind J^rji §ub^l (Cura^ 

EjifSlish [njuialiab. Ibn'nl-^lbri'^i abiidifcd traiuJfttiafi mbt Syriac b^n losL 

* Afu^oiidatmfA, p. 412. 

* [11 hii i (Madrid, T7&>)p pp. 

J23 ihe Lebane«e fchnUir Mkbad Coriri (Gbnzlri) was. tb# l!irsl iO call 

fn Ike MS. of ^orlt in the E&curUI. Oiriri'i papH Jim^T 

Anionto BaJH^ufri ifdigcd it wilb a Sp. U., 1 VoTi. (Ihladrid, ifioa); ti. Clement- 
MnUct, If /ivrd 2 vok m j pU, (Farift^ iS64-7)p Nritkef tho editaon 

nor tht tnmibrions an Mtisfaefary, 

* |hn-Abi-Uf3Thi'alip voL p, 13J; Maiijqari, voL I, p, 9J4; Kutubf^ voL p. 261. 
Ibn-abl-UfaybJ'ah woj a pupil of iljQ-a|-^y[ir «wl bcfboriiod with him in the 
nei}{h.boiirlio«i of DomoMnu. 
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AdwtyaA a/^AIu/rad^jAy^ is a collecHon of *'simple remedies" 
from the animal^ veg;etablc and mineral worlds, embodying 
Greek and Arabic data supplemented by the author's own 
experiments and researches. It stands out as the foremost 
medie^'al treatise of Its kind. Some J400 items are considcired, 
of which 300, including about 200 plants, were novelties. The 
number of authors quoted is about one hundred and fifty, of 
whom twenty were Greek. Paris of the Latin version of ibn^al- 
Baytar’s Sit/ip/icia were printed as late as 1753 at Cremona, 
Most of the Spanish Arab physicians were physicians by 
avocation and something else by vocation. Ibn-Kushd, ibn- 
Maymun, ibn-Bijjah and ibn-Tiifayl were better known as 
philosophers and will be treated on a later page. Ibn-al-KhatTb, 
whom we have already noted as a stylist and historian, held like 
many other physicians a vJzirial office. In connection with the 
"black death", W'hich in the middle of the fourteenth century 
was ravaging Europe and before which Christians stood helpless, 
considering it an act of God, this Moslem physician of Granada 
composed a treatise in defence of the theory of infection, as may 
be illustrated by the following passage;* 

To those who say, *'How can we admit the possibUity of infeetbn 
while the religious law denies it?" we reply that the existence of con¬ 
tagion is established by experience, invesligatioti, the evidence of the 
senses and trustworthy reports, These facts conslitutc a sound argu¬ 
ment. The fact of infection becomes clear to the investigator who 
notices how he who establishes contact with the afflicted gets the 
diKi^, whereas he who is not In contoct tismains safe, and how trans¬ 
mission is effected through garments, vessels and earrings. 

The greatest surgeon of the Arabs, who never produced many 
surgeons, was abu-al-Qasim (Abuleasis) Khalaf ibn-'Abbas al- 
Zahrawi* (feu. 1013), court physician of al-IJakam II. His 
claim to distinction rests on ai~Tafn/ /i-Man 'Ajas 'an al- 

* Al-Jimt ti-Atu/raJH ttl’AdaiyaA vr-ai-Agkitliiyok, 4 veti. (Bal&q, ijtu); 

Gerntui tr«l]«liitiuc by JoKph r. Soctlieimer, i velf. (Siirttgirt, 1540-44) uRMtis- 
/utoiy; I'f. tf. Ladm Leirlen; in tt rxtr^tt Jri mmtiitrUt A ta 

Mfuf vai xiiii (Pins, 1877), pt. i, vcJ. sit (jSSi), pu i, toI. hvi 

(1883!, pt- i. 

' "Muqni'ol d Si'il ’aii fll-MafStl nl-HA'il", ed. »nd tr, Jl. J, Mnller, SiUMiiri- 

Ar at .UamrAtM, vol.ii (Monich, 

iStij), pp. 6-7, (B-tp. 

* |ilrtbpl«» al-ZahiS* wu the fungiui ruburb of Cenioivm, He is known M 
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Tadil/^ (an aid to him who is not equal to the large Lreatise:&)p 
which in its last section sums up the surgical knowledge of his . 
time. The work introduces or emphasises such new ideas as 
cauterization of woundsp crushing a stone inside the bladder 
and the necessity of vivisection and dissection. This surgicaJ part 
vfas translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona and various 
editions were published at Venice in 1497^ at BajseJ in 154! and 
at Oxford in 1778,* It held its place for ceniuries as ihe manual 
of surgery in SalernOp Montpellier and other early schools 
of medicine. It contained illustrations of instruments which 
influenced other Arab authors and helped lay the foundations 
of surgery' in Europe. A colleague of abZahr^wi was tlasdly 
ben-Shaprub the Jewish minister and physician who translated 
into ArabiCp with the collaboration of a Byzantine monk Nicholas, 
the splendid illustraied manuscript of the MaUna of 

DioscorideSj which had been sent as a diplomatic present to ^Abd- 
al-Rahman HI from the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VIL* 

Al-Zahrawi's rank in the art of surgery was paralleled by that zt>n^Zulir 
of ibn-Zuhr in the science of medicine. Ahu-Marw'an " Abd-ab 
Malik ibn-abbal-"Ala*^ sumamed ibn-Zuhr* (L. through Heb. 
Avenzoarjp was the most illustrious member of the greatest 
medical family of Spain. Ibn-Zuhr was bom betw'een JOQt and 
1094 in Seville, where he died in i i6z after serving for many 
years as court physician and vizir to 'Abd-al-Mu^min, founder 
of the Muwabbid dynasty. His originality he showed by con¬ 
fining himself to authorship in the field of medicine^ w'hen his 
colleagues were spreading themselves over several branches of 
knowledge. Of the six medical works written by him three are 
extant. The most valuable is 4i/-Tay$ir tv-a/- 

Tadiir^ (the facilitation of therapeutic$ and diet) wTitten at the 
request of his friend and admirer ibn-Rushd as a counterpart to 
the latter's aI-Ku//iydi* I'he Taystr dealt with more specific 
topics than the KuiUydL In his &/-KuI/tydi ibn-Rushd hails ibn- 

* In ibd-ahi-LtfAytii'pili, voL iii pi 

■ TTie Qifafd nlftion Albucw^ /V hiu part of the texl with Ijuin 

ImnilaHcm hy John ChiHimng, The lijil b its Wtiretj- hiU not yet bceti publuhcd, ^ 

■ l bti-Abi-LT$aybrBill, vq|, ji, p. 47, whEre Ram^ui is cf^ited with the idonation. 

* See fbli'jilri-U^ybi^Ahp tdL pp. 66-7. 

^ The Hebrew truuLuion wu rEndeml Lato |sm 4 bly Ihe 

Vetieltan dldeet, whii^ wu in lum dcmE into Lacin m JiSo with the help a Jew 
in VenicCp where il was lepcatetily pfinled. 

■ Ibn-NM-Uiayln^shp toL Op pp. 75HS. 
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Zuhr as the greatest physidao sinoe Galen* At least he was the 
greatest clmtdan in Islam after al-R^L Ibn-Zuhr has been often 
credited with being the first to discuss feeling in bones and to 
describe the itch mite {stiMaf ^i-/araS); but it has been recently 
shown that in his discovery of the itch mite he was anticipated 
by Ahmad al-Tabari (second half of tenth century) in his ai- 
Mu*dIaJaA ai-Bu^rd/iyaA.^ 

The ibn-Zuhr family produced about six generations of 
physicians in direct descent. After the above-mentioned abu- 
Mani'an his son, abu-Bakr Muhammad (t 1198-9), was the 
most distinguished member. His distinction^ however, was due 
mofe to his control of al! branches of Arabii:: literature than to 
his medical activity. Several poenas, including mati/asAiAaAi of 
great delicac>' of sentiment, are ascribed to him.* The Muwah- 
hid abu-Yusuf Ya'qub al-Man^fir appointed him his physician 
at Marrakeshp where he was poisoned by a jealous vizir. The 
caliph himself preached his funeral sermon. One of the early 
ibn-Zuhrs, a grandfather and namesake of abu-Manvan 
'Abd-al-Malik, had practised medicine not only in Spain but 
in Baghdad, a 1 -Qa>Tawan and Cairo.® Another Hispano- 
Arab physician who practised in the East was "Ubaydullah 
ibn-al-Mu^affar al-Bihili of .Almerja (al-Marlyah). Al-Bihill, 
a poet as well as physician, entered in \127 the service of 
the SaJjuq Mahmud ibn-Malikshah-In Baghdad and provided 
him with a field hospital transported on forty camds.^ He died 
at Damascus in 1154. 

In the first centuries of Moslem domination in Spain, Eastern 
culture flowed from a higher level into Andalusia^ as can be seen 
from al-Maqqari^s® list of Spanish savants who journeyed “in 
quest of learning** to Egypt, Syria, aJ-^lraq, Persia and even 
1 ransoxiana and China; but in the tdeventh and following 
centuries the course was reversed, as illustrated by ibn-Zuhr and 
ai-Bahili. Indeed* the current became strong enough in the 
tw'elfth century to overflow' into Europe. In the transmission of 
Arab medicine to Europe^ north-iiVestem Africa and Spain, in 
particular Toledo, where Gerard of Cremona and Michael Scot 

* lUdiafncd Ellub in /fir MfditiWf vol. lux 

pp. 

* For crmiull M , Yd* I, pp. 615 -S; Hsn-KluJIikS/i, -vd. Ci, pp. 5-S. 

^ p. copied l^ ibii-Kbi-U^rbi'!iK, ifol, iJ^ p. 64; ibn-KluJlii^, wilr it, 

pp- 37 ^ 7 . * yxjL \ p^ * Vol. |, pp, 4$j-943i 
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worked, played the leading part. J’he initiator of this signiEcant 
movement of acquainting the West w^ith the learning of the Arabs 
by means of Latin translation was Constantine the African 
(f 1087)1 ^'ho translated the theoi'etical part of "All ibn-al- 
'Abbas*fr/-AT/(Ji Born in Ciirthageof obscure origin, 

Constantine attached himself for some time to ihe medical school 
of Salernoj the first medical school of Europe, reputed by legend 
to have been founded by four masters^ a Latin^ a Greek, a jew 
and a Saracen. To Constantine, to Gerard of Cremona (f 1187)* 
translator of aI-Zahriwi"s Ta^n/^ aJ-Razi's al-Maftfun as well 
as ibn-STna"s and to Faraj ben-Salim (Fararius, 

Faragut)^ the Sicilian ]ew^ who translated al-R3zi''3 in 

12 79 and ibn-Jailah'^s Tagu^Jm ttl-AAddftj medieval Europe was 
chiefly indebted for its knowledge of Arabic medicine. Thereby 
w'ere the three main medical traditions, Moslem, Jewish and 
Christ i an i at last brought into a position where they could be 
amalgamated. Through these and similar translations several 
Arabic technical terms were introduced into European lan¬ 
guages, Julep'* (Ar. Juldi, from Pens, gu/d^^ rose-water), for 
a medicinal aromatic drink; ''rob'" (Ar. for a conserve of 

inspissated fruit juice wnth honey; and "aynip"^ (At. s/mrdd)^ ^ 
solution of sugar in water made according to an officinal formula 
and often medicated W'i th some special thcrapeutiCp may serve as 
an Uliistration. "Soda*\ which in medieval Latin meant headache 
and in the form sai^anum headache remedy, comes ultimately 
from Arabic fuda*, splitting pain in the bead. Certain medical 
terms were trajislatedt as w'ere certain mathematical terms. 
"Dura mater'" and "pia mater*" are Latin translations of Arabic 
a/-urnm fTl-Jd^yak (the coarse mother) and al-uwim 
(the thin mother) respectively. Among several chemical terms 
which passed into European languages through Latin from 
Arabic works ascribed to Jabir ibn-Hay>'an and other Moslem 
alchemists^ we may note "alcohor\^ "alembic",* "alkali" (a/- 
''antimony"",^ "aludel”** "realgar"'^ and "tutty"*" 

The crowning achievement of the inteJIectual class of Arabs 

^ Tlic Eurj^Cal part waj done info Ladn by m diidpSc of Constantine, John the 
Sarocea (1040* 1103), a Sotrniitiu] pfajiidiiii. Sre p. 3S7; below, p. 66j. 

* For "^erbet" see aboir,. p. 335. 

* Ar. wbeiLcc Eofi. "cool'' poixtbly hIh camo. 

* Ar- dZ-rWAlf, on^nmlly Gf. ' Af. of Gr. origiiL 

* At. TcsKlfr. ' At. raif "Uw powder of the ave^*. 

^ At. frotd Skn 
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in Spain was in the realm of philosophic thought. Here thej^ 
formed the last and strongest link in the chain which transmitted 
Greek philosophyi as transnnited by them and their Eastern 
co-reJigionists, to the Latin West* adding their own contribution^ 
especially in reconciling faith and reason* religion and science. 
To the Moslem thinkers Aristotle w^as truth, Plato was truths the 
Koran w^as truth; but truth must be one. Hence arose the neces¬ 
sity of hamionking the three, and to this task they addressed 
themselves. The Christian scholastics were faced by the same 
problem* but their task was rendered more difhcult by the 
accumulation of dogmas and mysteries in their theology. Philo¬ 
sophy as developed by the Greeks and monotheistic religion as 
evolved by the Hebrews prophets were^ as noted above, the richest 
legacies of the ancient West and of the ancient East* it is to the 
eternal glorj'' of medieval Moslem thinkers of Baghdad and 
Andalusia that they reconciled these two currents of thought and 
passed them on harmonized into Europe, Their contribution was 
one of first magnirudcj considering its effect upon sclenlific and 
philosophic thought and upon the theology of later times. 

This influx into Western Europe of a body of new ideas, 
mainly philosophic^ marks the beginning of the end of the 
“Dark Ages"' and the dawn of the scholastic period- Kindled 
by contact with Arab thought and quickened by fresh acquaint¬ 
ance with ancient Greek lore* the interest of Europeans in 
scholarship and philosophy led them on to an independent and 
rapidly developing intellectuaJ life of their own, whose fruits 
we still enjoy. 

Among the earliest philosophers of Arabic Spain was Solomon 
ben-GabiroP (Avicebron, Avcncebrol)^ a Jew, Solomon was 
bom at Malaga about i 02 t and died in Valencia about 105S. 
As the first great teacher of Neo-Platonism in the West, ben- 
Gabirol b often referred to as the Jewish Plato. Like ibn- 
Masarrah* before turn he was an advocate of the system of 
philosophy fathered on Empedocles. A thousand years before his 
lime Platonic philosophy had been Orientalized by Philo, the 
Hellenistic Jew'tsh phDosopher of Alexandria, preparatory to its 
Christianization and IsJamizatJon, and now in the form of Greco- 

* ibn-YA^ya ibti-jAbri-Lil. Cl. $ii^id* p, Sg, 

* See Alb, AAeMmAito-rji y tu Oriftati ^ 

mrntuimma {MMdni, 19x4). 
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Moslem philosophy it was rc-Occidentalized by ben-Gablrot and 
restored to Europe. Ben-Gabirors main work was al- 

flaydk (the fount of life).* Translated into Latin in i i;o as 

it played a pari in medieval scholasticism and inspired the 
Franciscan school. 

The twelfth was the greatest century in the history of philo¬ 
sophic thought in Moslem Spain. The century opens with abn- 
Bakr Muhammad ihn-Yal?ya ibn-Bajjah (AvenpaeCt Avempace), 
philosopherp sdcntistp physician. musician and commentator on 
AristotlCp who flourished in Granada and Saragossa and died at 
FSs in 1138. Ibn-Bajjah wrote several treatises on astronomy in 
vrhich he criticized Ptolemy's assumptions and thus prepared the 
way for ibn-Tufayl and aLBitruji* other treatises on materia 
medica which were quoted by ibn-aJ-Baytar, and still others on 
medicine w'hich OKCrted a powerful influence over ibn-Rushd.* 
But his most iinportant work, the only one extant besides a 
farewell letter to a friend, is a philosophical treatise entitled 
T<jdklr the regime of the 

solitary^), which has been preserved only in a Hebrew abstract. 
The aim of this book i$ to demonstrate how man unaided may 
attain to union with the Active Intelkctp and to teach that the 
gradual perfection of the human spirit through union with the 
divine is the object of philosophy. Moslem biographers con¬ 
sidered ibn-Bajjah an atheist.* 

Ibn-Bljjah^s philosophic ideas w'cre carried a step further by 
abu-Bakr* Muhammad ibn-^^bd-al-Malik ibn-Tufaylj“ the 
Aristotelian philosopher who practised medicine at Granada and 
later became vizir and chief royal physician to the Muwahhid 
abu-Ya*qub Yusuf (1163-84)—a combination of functions not 
unusual in a Moslem state. In. tl82 he resigned his position as 
court physician and was succeeded by his younger philosopher- 
friend ibn-Rushd, whom he had recommended to the caliph. 
These tw'O luminaries shed imptrbhable lustre on the court of 
the early Muwabl;iidst a dynasty puritanic in theology but liberal 
in its patronage of philosophy. Born in die first decade of thb 

1 His at-AAAid^ hju bwn edited and tranikled liy Stephen S. IViie (NiJir 

Vork, 

* ] hn^Dbi^U|£iyb9'"ah, v^T. u, p. inkkci- ibn-Rlubd (h. 1 [26) ibn-Bajjifa'ft paptl. 

* Ihn.Khallikan, vuJ. u, p. 372. * VYhrttCti hu LaHhi^ed name Abubacee. 

* Ibn^nl'T^rjlj/i in rot. if, p. 7S. Cf. VoL i, p. 135; 

ihn-KiuUikan, iili p. 4'i^7^ 
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century, ibn-Ti^fayJ died in iiE$ in the Muwa.hhid capital 
Marrakech, where his second patron the Caliph abu-Yusuf 
al-MajisGr (1134-99) attended the obsequies. His masterpiece 
was an original philosophic romance entitled t^- Vaf^dn 

(the living one, son of the vigilant),^ whose underlying idea was 
that human capacity unassisted by external agency nnay attain 
to the knowledge of the higher world and may find out by degrees 
its dependence upon a Supreme Being, This story, one of the 
most delightful and original in the literature of the Middle Ages, 
was first translated into Latin by Edward Pococke, the younger 
(i67i)^’ and then into most European languages, including 
Dutch (1672), Russian (1920) and Spanish (1934)* Some have 
sought in it an original of Crtts&e, The theory it 

develops is evolutionary, Ibn-Tufayl borrowed his characters* 
names from ibn*Srna''s short and lifeless tale of the same title, 
but drew his inspiration from, earlier authors beglnninff with 
al-FarSbi. 

The greatest Moslem philosopher^ judged by his influence 
especially over the West, was the Hispano-Arab astronomer, 
physician and Aristotelian commentator abu-ahWalfd Muham¬ 
mad ibn-Ahmad ibn-Rushd (Avetro^). Ibn-Rushd was born in 
Cordova in i lad, and belonged to a distinguished family w'hich 
had produced several iheologtans and qldb. In 1169-70 he 
himself was qadi of Seville and two years later of Cordova, In 
1182 he was called to Marrakesh by abu-Ya^qub Yusuf to 
replace ibn-Tufayl as court physician, Yusufs son and successor 
aLMansOr banished ibn-Rushd in [ 194 on a suspicion of heresy 
due to his studies in philosophy, but later recalled him to his 
office in Marrakesh, where he died soon afterwards, on Decem¬ 
ber lOt 1198.* His tomb may still be seen there. 

Ibn-Rushd"s chief contribution to medicine was an encyclo¬ 
paedic work entitled Ji (generalities on 

medidne), in which the fact is recognized that no one is taken 
tw'ice with smallpox and the function of the retina is well under- 

^ I.c. tbn inlEncct of man derived Irom the divtnc intrycct. 

■ Thi: tnL[ulatL<7D wai publi^eU In Oxford log?tther w^th tbc At. texE edited by 
Edwjlrd PoetKke, the rlder^ Several editiMLi qf tSt Ar. text appemred. in Cairo mvd 
CombiiiCifiOpk in 1299. There ii nnl^ one criliad edition, ihiii uf Lc<rti Gauthief 
{Aigtert, 190OJ Beirut, 1936) with a Fr tranil^tioft. 

* voL ii, pp. 76-7; ibn-abi-SS^, toI, i, pp. iJS'hj ibn>Khid- 
lihin, vuL ui, p. 4S7. 

* Corrupled inlo L. not relaied etymoln^callj to to eollectr 
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stQod. Byt Lbn-Rushd, the physidan, was entirely eclipsed by 
ibn-Rushdj the philosopher and commentator. His chief philo¬ 
sophical work, other than his commentaries^ was his TaM/iil 
(the incoherence of the incoherence), a reply to al- 
Ghazz^j's attack on rationalism entitled T^Ad/uf i^i-Fa/dst/aA 
(the incoherence of the philosophers *). ]t was this work for which 
ibn-Rushd was best known, and unfavourably so, in the Moslem 
world. In the Jewish and Christian worlds, however, he was 
knowm primarily as a commentator on Aristotle. A medieval 
commentator, we should recall, was an author w^ho composed a 
scientific or philosophic w^ork using some earlier writing as a 
background and framew^ork. Accordingly ibH’^Rushci's com¬ 
mentaries w-ere a series of treatises using In part the titles of 
Aristotle^s works and paraphrasing their contents. As Ibn-Rushd 
knew^ no Greek he w^as content to rely on translations made by his 
predecessors in Baghdad. His chief commentaries on Aristotle 
w'ere a short /drfit* (summaiy), an intermediate TaliAt^^ (r^um^) 
and a long Ta/str or SAarA (commcntary}p* Most of ibn-Rushd*B 
commentaries have been preserved in Hebrew translations or in 
Latin translations from the Hebrew. Only a few have survived in 
Arabic and even these arc generally in Hebrew script.* 

Last of the great Arabic-writing philosophers, ibn-Rushd 
produced no progeny in Islam, He belonged more to Christian 
Europe than to Moslem Asia or Africa, To the West he became 
"the commentator”* as Aristotle was "the teacher"\ Though 
using In most instances a Latin translation of a Hebrevr rendi¬ 
tion of an Arabic commentary up>on an Arabic translation of a 
Syriac translation of a Greek original, the minds of the Christian 
schoolmen and scholars of medieval Europe were agitaled by 
ibn-Rushd’s Aristotle as by no other author. From the end of the 
twelfth to the end of the sixteenth centur>' Averfoism remained 
the dominant school of thought, and that in spile of the orthodox 
reaction it created first among the Moslems in Spaiu^ then 
among the TaJmudisls and finally among the Christian clergy, 

’ Ed. Maurice Bouy^ (Beirilit., 1930). 

* AriitoEdiaji mid NeD^PUtonlc; In hla (CaLro* 

mi). 

* For a cotnp^etF list coiuuk Kmeit Reruui^ liid cd. 

(ParJji lS6r), pp, Sartonr voL ii, pp. 35S-6J. 

* Hlfl a. of Arittntlc'i lui bcon 

tH^Eted by MA«ri« Bciuypcs (BcLritt^ * 93 ^)^ 

^ Or to quote Unjitc, ^'AtcitdIi ebe il gmn comenlo /w/rrwm, canUj IT, I. 144. 
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Ibn-Rushd was a rationalist and claimed the right to submit 
everything save the revealed dogmas of faith to the judgment 
of reason, hut he was not a free-thinker or unbeliever. Hb view 
of creation by God was evolutional^: not a matter of days hut of 
eternity. Earlier Moslem Aristotelians had taken for genuine a 
number of apocryphal works, including some of Meo-Flatonic 
character; ibn-Rushd’s philosophy involved a return to purer and 
more scientific Aristotelianism. .^fter being pui^d of objection¬ 
able matter by ecclesiastical authorities, bis writings became 
prescribed studies in the University of Paris and other institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. With all its excellences and all the mis¬ 
conceptions collected under its name, the intellectual movement 
initiated by ibn-Rushd continued to be a living factor in Euro¬ 
pean thought until the birth of modem experimental science. 

For first place after ibn-Rushd among the philosophers of the 
age the only candidate is his Jewish contemporary and fellow 
Cordovan abu-Imran Musa ibn-Maymun (Heb. Mosheh ben- 
Maimon/ L. Maimonides), the most fjfpious of the Hebrew 
physicians and philosophers of the whole Arabic epoch. Ibn- 
Maymun was bom in Cordova in 115S1* but his family left the 
country- as a result of the Muwahbid persecution and settled in 
Cairo about 1165. The claim of al-Qifti* and ibn-abi-Ufaybi*ah* 
that in Spain ibn-Maymun professed I si am in public but prac¬ 
tised Judaism in secret has recently been subjected to sharp 
criticism. In Cairo he became the court physician of the cele¬ 
brated Sals h-al-Din and of his son al-Malik al-'Atiz. From 
1177 on he held the chief religious office of the Jew'ish com¬ 
munity* at Cairo, where he died in 1204, In accordance with his 
will his body was carried by hand over the route once taken by 
Moses and buried in Tiberias, where his unpretentious tomb is 
still visited by throngs of pilgrims. Ailing people among the [^r 
Jews of modem Egypt still seek their cure by spending the night 
in the underground chamber of the synagogue of Rabbi Mosheh 
ben-Maimon in Cairo. 

Ibn-Maymun distinguished himself as astronomer, theologian, 
physician and above all as philosopher. His medical science w’as 

» Also Kfcmd to M Afiiktk "the Moie» of hii Bine". A Pppubf 

J«inih snying. "Ftom Mus« to Mo*» there wii none tike Mo^ [MaimonidM] , 
cxpiTSfiH thtf Ffmncnt poabDa be tiw ever held ifi Jewilh eitimation. 

^ Hb eigHt-jiundirdTh KdtilV^rWT wa* otwcrml ttraughoal ihi avilbed wcirlfl 

■ Pp. * VoL Ut p- 117. * Ar+ wVfl/’Pwi/Va*, Hcb. 
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the standard Galeniam of his lime derived frorn aURaz^ ibn- 
Sina and ibit-Znhr and enlivened by rational criiicism based on 
personal observ'ation. Ibn-Maj-mun improved the method of 
cLreumcision, asm bed hemorrhoids to constipation, prescribing 
for them a light diet predominantly vegetarian, and held ad¬ 
vanced ideas on hygiene* His most popular medicaj work was 
ai-J'iH (aphorisms of medicine). His leading philo¬ 
sophical work bore the title Da/dlai a/-Na inn (the guide of the 
perplexed); in this he tried to reconcile Jewish theology with 
Moslem Aristotelianism or^ in broader terms, faith with reason. 
Prophetic visions he explained as psychical experiences. To this 
extent at least he stood as the champion of scientific thought 
against biblical "fundamentalism*' and aroused the anger of 
conservative theologians, who referred to his book as ^a/d/aJk 
(misguidance, error). His philosophic ideas resembled those of 
ibn-Rushdn though developed independently* Like ibn-Rushd he 
knew^ no Greek and depended enlirely on Arabic translations. 

1 he theor>' of creation %rhich he propounded^ but did not share, 
ivas the atomistic one as distinguished from the two others held 
by the Arabic-writing thinkers, namely, the fundamentalist 
theory, which made God creator of everything, and the philo¬ 
sophical which was Nco-Piatonie and Aristotelian. His works, 
with one exception, were aU written in Arabic, but in Hebrew 
characters, and were soon translated into Hebrew and later in 
part into Ladn. Their influence, far-reaching in space and time, 

W'as exerted mainly over Jews and Christians. Down to the 
eighteenth centur>^ they remained the principal medium through 
w'hich Jew'ish thought reached the Gentiles, Modern critics detect 
traces of that influence in the Dominicans, as attested by the 
works of Albertus Magnus, in Albcrtus" rival. Duns Scotus^ in 
Spinoza and even in Kant. 

The ruling mystic of the age w*as another HispanCHArab, iiio- 
abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn-*Ali Muhp-al-Dln ibn-Arabi,’ 
greatest speculative genius of Islamic Sufism* Ibn-L-^rabi ivas 
bom in Murcia (Mursiyah) in 1and flourished mainly in 
Seville until t2oi-2, when he made the holy pilgrimage, after 

* EdiEtfd \n Hebrew clwracten kAeI tmnsUted tnl* Fr«icli by Salomon 
3 ifoU. (Pam, 

■ Jn ibe E*il he h known u ibn^^Arjihl to dutin^iih hLm Mi 

feUawr cptintryman aiM tnMltioniit ftbu-Bakr iba-al-'AraM. Aiiu>n|: h£i itiiMt he 
bore al-HAlEmi implying dacVQl from il-TVi. 
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which he rejtiained in the East till his death at Damascus in 
1240.* There his tombp enshrined in a mosque, b still standing. 
The twelfth century wdtnf^sscd in the East the beginnings of a 
vast organization of Moslem religious life corresponding to the 
monastic orders in medieval Christendom^ and ibn^^Arabi, who 
represented the ilium ini Stic {u/irdfi) or pseudcKEmpedockani 
Neo-Platonic and panthebtic school founded by ibn-Masarrah 
and ben-Gabirol, was the man to give thb Sufi movement its 
framew^ork of speculative philosophy* The greatest exiponent 
of this school in the East was al-Suhraw'ardi (f 1191)* whose 
Persian origin and emphaab on the metaphysics of light reveal 
Manichaean-Zoroasirian influence and whose major work was 
ffiMwiii (wisdom of illumination). The iliuminbtic 

school was so called becauscp according to its mystical thcor>^ 
God and the world of spirits should be interpreted as light and 
our process of cognition as an illumination from above through 
the intermediary of the spirits of the spheres.* To his followers 
ibn-^Arabi was the grand master. His 

system is embedded in an enormous mass of WTilings,* of w^hich 
the most influential are aI-Ff4fu/idt (the Makkan 

revelations) and al-ffikam^ (the bezels of wise precepts), 

h b in chapter 167 of the / headed "Klmiya^ abSa^adah^' 

(the alchemy of happine&s)j which contains an esoteric allegory 
of the ascension of man to heaven, and in another irvork still 
unpublished, entitled al-/srxt i/a Afagd?n al-Asra (the nocturnal 
journey toivard the station of the Most Magnanimous One), 
where he develops the theme of the Prophet’s ascension to the 
seventh heaven, that ibn-Arabi anticipates Dante.^ 

In jurisprudence ibn-'Arabi nominally belonged to the Z^hiri 
(literalist) school of his compatriot ibn-Hazm* in matters of 
speculative belief he passed for a (esoteric);* in philosophic 

theory he wras a pantheistic monbt, as his doctrine waAdai 
a/-wujii{/ (the unity of existence) jtisUy proclaims him. His 
central theme was that things pre-exist as ldc^(aydtit/idd£taA) 

* jlrtiyj/ ed. James R. Jewett tChic^go^ 19^7)^ P- 4^7^ 

YqI it p. 567j KutuM, ifol. ii* p, 301; ftl-Shi^rani, 4 /- 

<Cnlr4, I 9 PSK p-S. 

* Comult HSjji Khiiirflh, toI. iii, pp. S? ^jMdU^yr, 

Hr.vul. X 33 t (1901), PP- 

* Of tbe 389 wflflb credited to Idni BtodwlmaJuiT vol. i, pp. 442-S, 150 iw 

Mistmg at the present day. “ Jftd edr, 4 '’ob- (BfilSq, 1193). * 

* Voi, a, pp. Ji 6 ' 75 - * S« tkhfytK, p. 114- * Mad^ari^ Tol i, pp- 569 
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in the knowj^dge of God, whence they emanate and whither 
they return. There is no creation ex niAiU; the vvorJd is merely 
the outer aspect of God^ who is Us inner aspect. Between the 
Essence and its attributes, i.c. God and the universe^ there is no 
real difference. Here Moslem mysticism passes into pantheism. 
The divine manifests itself in the human, and the perfect man 
ai-kdmii) is» of course^ Muhanirriad. Muhammad is 
also the the cU Jesus was. The true mystic^ in the 

judgment of ibn-*Arabia has but one guide,, the inner light, and 
will find God in all religions.^ 

The influence of the illuministic school, whose greatest Spanish 
representative ibn-'Arabi waSj is manifest not only in Persian 
and Turkish Suh circles^ but in the so-called Augustinian 
scholastics such as Duns Scotus^ Roger Bacon and Raymond 
LtdL* Another MuteJan, abii-Muhammad "Abd-al-lja^lsl ibn~ 
Sab'fn (cif. l2t7H69')r stood for the same type of thinking and 
writing as ibn-^Arabi, His pre-eminence In Sufi cmdes won him 
the enviable title Qu|b-al-Din (the pole of religion). But he is 
beat known for the answers be wrote, *an aUAs*j 7 aA 

al^Stgtl/iyaA* (answers to the Sicilian questions), to the learned 
questions on the eternity of matter, the nature and immortality 
of the soul, the object of theology and the like asked by Frederick 
II of Hohenstaufen and tmnsrnittcd by the Muwahhid ^Abd-al- 
Wahid ahRashtd (1252-42). Ibn-SabTn^ who was then residing 
at Ceuta, answered at some length in tenns of Islamic orthodoxy 
and offerdd to sec the Christian emperor of Sicily right in a 
personal interview'. In the meantime he refused the reward of 
money ivhich accompanied the questionnaire. Ibn-SabTn's other 
leading work is Atrdr (the mj'stcries 

of illuministic philosophy), still unpublished. He ivas one of the 
rare Moslems in history' who committed suicide, and that by 
opening a vein in his wrist w'htlc sojourning in Makkah.* 

' Ibn-'AiuhE, Tarjymdn ed- inwl U. Nicholion {Loadira, 1911), 

pp. 

^ Thu pnalcst fit tbc Sufi jaljl-al-DsD al^RuEiUj who died iQT^f thirty yt^tn 

After ibn^^Anbi,^ wm Halied to iht Setter through enr of ibn^'Anbi'A pupilf^. 

^ In hii (M«drulj 1931), AxSo derdapi the rhrwi thlU 

MoflctD Sufiftn aj hy ibn-'Afald wa* or u&can&doiuJ^ ui 

imitBllcrti of Chrudiin nionutio 

* Sliti unpuyiabed- See M- Amari, BtWtHten 44 r^-Siath fLttpii^, 1855“?)* 

PP’ /ifuma/ aiiafiyMt, icr* 5, toL I pp Sm aJk A. F. 

Mehren, tdU xit {1S79), pp. 341-4^4^ 

* Kutubi, tqI, i* p+ jifi. 
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In the process of transmitting the treasures of Arabic erudition 
into the West^ Toledo, which maintained its position after the 
Christian conquest in 1085 as an important centre of Islamic 
learning, acted as the main channel. Here through the initiative 
of Archbishop Rajanond I (l 126^51) arose a regular school for 
translation. In it a series of translators flourished f^rom about 1135 
to 1284. Scholars were attracted from various parts of Europe, 
including the British tslesp whence hailed Michael Scotand Robert 
of Chester*® In 1145 Robert made the first translation of al- 
Khwariimi^s algebra; in 1143 he had completed with Hermann the 
Dalmatian for Peter the Venerable the first Latin translation of the 
Koran, It was also in Toledo that the first school of Oriental studies 
in Europe was eatablishedp in 1250, by the Order of Preachers 
with a view^ to preparing missionaries to Moslems and Jews* 

The name of Adel ard of Bath, ^who is said to have visited Spain 
at this time, is one of the greatest in English science before Roger 
Bacon, After sojourning in Sicily and Syria Adclard turned into 
Latin in 1126 the astronomical tables of al-Majrlli, which tvere 
based on those of al-Khwarizmi and included tables of sines. 
He translated a number of other mathematical and astronomical 
treatises and became the first of a Jong line of English Arabists. 
The Scotsman Michael Scot (f 1236)* one of the founders of 
Latin Averroism, studied and worked in Spain before becoming 
court astrologer to Frederick 11 of Sicily. In Toledo he translated 
among se%'eral other works al-Bibruji's astronomy, 
and Aristotle's w 4 th ibn-Rushd's commentary; 

in Sicily he translated other Arabic books which he dedicated to 
Frederick. The most important of these was ibn-Sina^s version 
of Aristotle's zoology, AvUmw ^ntmaliAus. But 

the mogt prolific of the Toledan translators was Gerard of 
Cremona^ w*ho before his death in 1187 had rendered into l.atin 
al-Fargh^ni^s version of Ptolemy's al-Farabi's com¬ 
mentary' on Aristotle, Euclid's and various treatises of 

Aristotle, Galen and Hippocrates—in all^venty-one Arabic works. 

As w'c have seen, jew^s, both orthodox and converted, played 
a major roie in this w^ork of translation. One of the earliest among 
them was Abraham ben-Ezra of Toledo (f r a distinguished 
biblical commentator who translated two treatises on astrology 


^ S« Cbiirl« H_ I tjukkmi, Simdiki « tAf 2nd «1. 

(Cambriil^. I5a7>, ch. L 
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by his earlier co-religlonist df the Masha^alllh^ (f Sij). 

He also translated al-Biriifii*s commentary on al-Khwarizmi's 
tables. Ben-Ezra*s contemporarjs John of Seville (Joannes 
HispaJcnsis, Correctly “Ujspanii4j"i of Spain), a Christian con¬ 
vert from Judaism^ flcmrishcd in Toledo about 1135-53 under 
the patronage of Archbishop Raymond and translated works on 
arithmetic, astronomy and astrology, medicine and philosophy 
by al-Farghani, abu-Ma'shar, aUKlndi, ben-Gablrol and aU 
Ghazzati. Of these the most important was al-Farghini's 
astronomy. John presumably translated from Arabic into the ver¬ 
nacular, Castilian, and an associate put the Castilian into Latin. 

By the close of the thirteenth century Arabic science and 
philosophy had been transmitted to Europe, and Spain's wmrk 
as an intermediary^ was done. The intellectual avenue leading 
from the portals of Toledo through the Pyrenees wound its 
ivay through Provence and the Alpine passes^ into Lorraine^ 
Germany and Central Europe as well as across the Channel 
into England.^ Among the cities of southern France deserv^ing 
mention are Marseilles, w^here Raymond in \ 140 drew up planet¬ 
ary tables based on those of Toledo; Touiousej where Hermann 
the Dalmatian completed in 1143 al-Majnli's translation of 
PtoIcmy^s PlaHisp^i^num; Narbonne, w^hcre Abraham ben- 
Ezra translated in 1160 al-BirOni's commentary on al-Khwa¬ 
rizmi's tables; and Montpellier, w'hich in the thirteenth century 
became the chief centre of medical and astronomical studies in 
France. In eastern France Cluny, wbone famous abbey housed 
a number of Spanish monks, was during the twelfth century' a 
significant focus for the diffusion of Arab learning. Its abbot, 
Peter the Venerable^ sponsored (1141-3) the first Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Koran, besides various pamphlets directed against 
Islam* Arabic science, introduced into Lorraine (Lotharingia) 
in the tenth century', made that region a centre of scientific 
influence in the following two centuries. Li^ge, Gorze and 
Cologne, among other Lotharingian cities, provided the most 
fertiJe soil for the germination of Arab learning. From Lorraine 
it radiated into other parts of Germany and was transported 

^ MEndcmcd in p. 3/^^ * See bebwp p. 601. 

* Tile book priaEcd In England, TAf ^ /At PAi/if- 

ia^ynJ bf WiUy&m CaxUin at Wcfl-tDiInstEr in 1477 , Ctl aii Antbu? 

originAL iVuAA/Ar a/-//iAam by n Syr^Egyptian prinoe 

abU'd-Wifi' Mabash^ ibn-FitiL, 1053. 
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into Norman England by men born or educated in LotTaine^ 
Embassies between German kings in the north and Moslem 
rulers in Spain were frequent and intellectually fruitfuL As early 


pavilion in the court of lions, ALHAMBRA, GRANADA 


envoy a 
Cordova 


^ 9S3 Otto the Great, king of the Germans, sent as 
Lotharingian monk, John by name, who resided 

nearly three years, probably learned Arabic and brought 
rixh him scientiBc manuscripts.^ Thus did Spanish Arabic 
learning permeate all Western Europe* 

*■ ''Vita JoJidJinU ati4MCis Coixiriijii'% G, PertE^ CirmaattM 

Urtpfmi rtt^m ¥ol, fv, pp, 
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The Arabs in Spain tiarried on almost aJJ the minor and practical Minw 
arts developed by Moslems m other lands. In metaJ-work^ 
involving decoration^ raising patterns in relief or engraving them* 
inlaying with gold and silver* and inscribing characters, the 
Hispano-Moresque school excelled. One of the earliest speci¬ 
mens is a relic of Hishani II ( 97 ^^™ 9 ) preserved on the high 
altar of the Cathedral of Gerona in the form of a wooden casket 
sheathed with silver-gilt plating patterned in r^poussi with 
scroll-like foliation. It bears an Arabic inscription stating that 
it is the work of two craftsmen, Badr and Tarif, and was made 
for a courtier of al-Hakam II (961-76) as a present for the heir 
apparent, Hisham. In metaJ-work such as cutieryg, sw^ord blades 
and astrolabes Toledo and Seville* were especially noted. Next 
to damascene blades, toledos had the finest temper and the 
greatest elasticity^ The astrolabe, an astronomical instrument 
of ancient Greek invention^ w^as perfected by the Moslems and 
introduced into Europe in the tenth century. Besides its use to 
determine the hour of prayer and the geographical position of 
Makkahr the astrolabe was invaluable to mariners for nautical 
obseiw'ations and was a necessary adjunct of the astrolpger^s 
equipment. In the story told by the tailor in the Arahian Nights 
(no. 29), the glib barber exasperates his customer by trying to 
find with an astrolabe the precise moment auspicious for shaving. 

A properly executed astrolabe is a beautiful work of art. 

Enamelling found no high favour with Moslem metal-workers, 
but in the application of coloured glazes to fiarthentvare* Moslenis 
were from an early period past masters. Valencia w'as the Moslem 
centre of this industry in the West- The imporiation of its pro¬ 
ducts laid the foundation of the pottery industry at Poitiers. 

^ Sp. aikajay ii from Ar. 

* Qeiu!3^^ kaamn bj daiiuiscrtijni;, fmtn Eur&pciin jiwdatisn the wi^tk with 
Dam&scuE, * Miiqqsrii vol. p. 124. 
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In the fifteenth century we find Imitations of this Mosleiti pottery 
produced as far north as HoUand. From Spain the industry was 
meanwhile introduced into Italy* Ils influerice is noticeable in 
the later Spanish vessels^ with thejr pseudo-Arabic inscriptions 
and Christian heraldic devices. In other forms of ceramics, as 
well as mosaicsi especially tile and blue faTencen the Spanish 
Moslem school distinguished itself. The various kinds of coloured 
tiles still favourites in Spain and Portugal are a legacy from 
the Arabs, as the name suggests^ In the eyes of modern 

collectors the Mudejar lustre pottery ranks only below the 
Chinese. Exquisite pottery was manufactured in Toledo and 
Cordova as early as the third quarter of the eleventh century, 
after which Calatayud {QaJ^at Ayyilb)^* Malaga and above all 
Manises in Valencia became famous for this ware. In the 
manufacture and colouring of glass, howevcTi Spain could not 
compete w^ith Syria, 

Ti^Ktfln In the development of the sumptuous textile arts which made 
the Arabic-speaking peoples the leading fabric-makers and silk 
mercers in the medieval world, the Arabs of Spain had a shares ^ 
but in carpet-making Spain offered no serious competition to 
the Eastern, espccialty Persian, market, Cordova w^as a centre 
of the wreaving industry. Almerfa ts said to have had four 
thousand eight hundred looms.* Just as al-Maw^il exported to 
Italy the fabric knowm there as muss^Iina, w^hence Our "'muslin'V, 
and Baghdad supplied the same market with the rich silk cloth 
bearing the Italianized name ia/dac€c and w'ith the silken 
canopies, "baldachin"^^ suspended over the altars in many 
Western churches, so did Granada in later times supply the 
European dress shops with grenadines* Such Oriental silk 
textiles^ with their rich colouring and floral and geometrical 
designs, were in limited demand for church vestments^ for 
WTapping relics of saints* and for aristocratic and royal robes* 
As the importation of finely wTought stuffs from Moslem lands 
increased in Europe, Western enterprise saw in this industry a 
potential source of wealth and began to set up looms in various 

Afr See Afaqqjui, ydI, p, T24. 

■ tdr[^, fft/M (Li^d-tn), p, rliq. 

■ lbD-l.][LwqiLl, p, yg; I^takhri, p. 44, L 8; p. 13; MaqqAii, 

veit, i, pp. 113^4. 

* TOl.i* p. 

^ See bekiw. p, 668. ■ Sec ihbove^ pp, 4JJ-3: bebw, p. 668. 
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c<!fitres of France and Italy, [n these early factories some Moslem 
workmen were undoubtedly at first employed. 

As in metaJ- and glass-work^ pottery, architecture and other 
departments of decorative art, so in textiles we have between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries numerous examples of 
European work bearing the stamp of Islamic style. In fact, as 
early as the twelfth century the adoption of Islamic designs by 
European w'eavcis became frequentp 
and from that time on we have numer¬ 
ous illustrations of the use of mean¬ 
ingless imitation of Arabic script 
merely for decorative purposes. We 
should also remember that in Spain, 
and to a greater extent in Siciljv 
Oriental workmen lingered long after 
Islam had receded] hence the com¬ 
bination of Christian and Islamic 
elements in the forms of art and 
architecture known as Mudejar and 
the Islamic features in the Siciltan art 
and architectirrcofthe Norman period, 

Mudejar workmen excelled in wood- 
workp pottery and textiles. To this day 
the .Spanish carpenter uses in his 
trade words that are largely Arabic, 

In ornament executed in relief the 
Spanish Arab carvers and modellers 
followed the samcsj'slcm of design that 
governed their practice in flat surface decoration and Other modes i 
of technical expression. In the tenth century a school of ivory- 
carvers centred at Cordova and produced many beautiful caskets 
and boxes made partly or wholly of ivory and decorated with 
carved, inlaid or painted ornaments. Some of the ornaments re¬ 
presented musical performances and hunting-scenes illustrating 
the use of animal forms as a decorative motif. Such containers were 
often used a^ Jewel cases and perfume or sweetmeat boxes. The 
inscriptions they bear indicate that they were often intended fnr 
gifts. One of the finest examples of this work is a cylindrical 
casket made in A,H, 353 (t?&4)T as the inscription round the 
domed lid readsj for the Caliph abfJakam 11 as a gift to hts wife. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GREAT MOSQUE OF CORDOVA 
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The sides are entirely covered with palmettes in addition to pea¬ 
cocks and other birds. 

All monuments of religious art in Spain have pizrishcd with 
the exception of one of the earliest and grandest, the great 
Mosqvie of Cordova. The foundation was laid by "Abd-al-Rah¬ 


man I in 786 on the site of a Christian church which was origin¬ 
ally a Roman temple.^ The main part of the mosque was com¬ 
pleted in 793 by his son Hisham I, who added the square 
minarcti The Spanish minarets followed the African shde, which 
w'as of Syrian origin (abovei p. 45:?)* Additions to the Cordova 
mosque were made by Hisham's successors, Tw^elve hundred 
and ninety-three columns, a veritable forest^ supported its roof. 
Brass lanterns made from Christian bells’ illuminated the build¬ 
ing. “One chandelier held a thousand lights; the smallest held 
^ Srt nbovv, pp, 508-9. * Cf. &!»¥«, p. 5JJ. 
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twelve/'^ For the decor^itipn of the building Byzantine crafts¬ 
men were employed^ as they may have been employed in the 
Umay^^ad mosques of Syria.* Eighty thousand gold pieces from 
the spoils of the Goths were spent on the structure by its 
founder. Enlargements and repairs were made on it down to 
al-Hijib aUMan^ur (977-1000)* Today it b a cathedral to the 
Virgin of the Assumption. 

Of the secular monuments the Alcazar* of Seville and the 
Alhambra of Granada, with their profuse but graceful decora¬ 
tions^ are the most superb remains. Of Madlnat at-Zahra', now 
called Cordoba la Vieja^ built by ^Abd-aURahmSn III and his 
successors with columns imported from Rome, Constantinople 
and Carthage^ very JittJe has been left to show its former splen¬ 
dour. It is noteworthy that the caliph set up over the gateway a 
statue of his favourite concubine, w^hose name the palace bore, 
lie is, moreover, said to have brought for it from Constantinople 
a fountain decorated with human figures. On the occasion of the 
Berber revolt of lOlO the Madinah was sacked and set on hre. 

About the same time the similarly named villa of abMansur, aF 
Madinah al-Zahirah, which lay to the east of Cordova, was like¬ 
wise destroyed by the Berbers and has now entirely disappeared. 

The oldest part of the Alcazar of Seville was built by a 
Toledan architect for the Muwabbid governor in 1199-1200, 

It was restored in the Moslem style by Mudejar workmen for 
King Peter the Cruel in 1553 and was used until a few years ago 
as a royal residence. Among the many Alcazars in Cordova, 

Toledo and other Spanish towns* thb of Seville is the most re- 
no w^ned and the only one surviving. Seville boasts another 
Muwabbid monument, the Giralda tower, originally the minaret 
of the great mosque. Erected in 1 184* this minaret was decorated 
with cusped arcading^ anticipating later Gothic tracer)". 

The Hispano-Moslem system of decoration reached its cul- Aiiumirm 
inlnaLing point in the Nasrid palace Alhambra.’^ Tbs acropolis 
of Granada, with its excessive decoration in mosaics, stalactites 
and inscriptions, was conceived and constructed on so extensive 
and magnificent a scale that it has been accepted as the last 

^ ' Umart, cd. Atpntad rd. k 

I9^y}rp. 313 . 

* Cf. above, pp. 34i, 2^5:* ■ For «$ymaWg>' i« above, p. 1^7* n. z. 

* For the but npr^ucti«kpj coe^ult th^ UlkutmtiDni tn Albert F. Calvert, Tir 

aftd ed. tLondan, 
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word in stich w'orkmanship. Begun by Muhammad I al-Ghilib 
about 1243^ its construction was eompkied by abu-abyajjjaj 


C(wJ5fo*M<p ** Ji# */ 4^J^ rwrli-47 ^ iks CixriaM^ 

THE HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS IN THE ALCXZAR, SEVILLE 
cdmircd tilci reprcMUtbig Uudcju: wcirkmaoihlp 


Yusuf <1333-54) by his successor Muhammad V al-Ghani 
(i 3 S 4 “ 90 ‘ Most of the interior decoration is ascribed by the 
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inscriptions on the walls to abu-al-Hajjaj- The most celebrated 
portion is the Court of Lions. In the centre of this court twelve 
marble lions stand in a circle, each spouting a jet of water from 
its mouth. Among the surrounding profusion of decoration these 
lions, together with the ceiling of the so-called Hall of Justiccp 
are the most important monuments of art. The ceiling depicts 
scenes painted on leather illustrating tales of chivalry and hunt¬ 
ing episodes, besides ten rulers seated on an oval bench. Certain 
inscdptions embody abGhalib’s motto^ tt/a-Ia tHa AUdk 

fbut there is no conqueror other than Allah); others* employed 
for decorative purposes onlyp arc represented as addressing the 
visitor in their function of ornament. 

The horseshoe form of arch^ which became characteristic of THcmch 
Western Moslem architecture* vras representf?d in northern Syria, 
Ctesiphon and other places even before Islam. The pointed arch* 
which later became the distinctive feature of \Vestem Gothic 
architecture, appears first in Islam in the Umaiyad Mosque 
of Dam ascua an d Qu^ayr ^Amra h. * The round horseshoe 
variety was used at the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus. This 
last type, which in the West became known as the Moorish arch, 
undoubtedly existed in Spain before the Arab conquestp but it 
was the Spanish, more particularly the Cordovan Moslemsp who 
realized its structural and decorative possibilities and adopted 
it generally- Another contribution of Arab Cordova, which was 
truly original, w^as the system of vaulting based on intersecting 
arches and visible intersecting ribs. 

These and other architectural features developed at Cordova 
were carried to Toledo and other centres in the north of the 
peninsula by Morarabs. Here by merging of Christian and 
Moslem traditions arose a definite style characterized by almost 
regular use of the horseshoe arch and the vault. In the hands of 
Mudejar workmen this mixed art attained great beauty and 
perfection and became the Spanish national style, Mudejar 
work is still to be seen all over the country. The Spanish language 
has preser^'cd several architectural terms which attest an Arabic 
origin.* 


^ ftbovc, p. 41J. Cf Bell* pp, S* 9, 12 , pi. % fig. C, 

^VtwUcy* TA* {Oxford, ipjS), pp, 3^1-7. 

* adsfmim {Ar. paving itone; (Ar. a/-kAitdnaA), cupbaojii; 

tf/SduifV* Pg. slutmel {Ar. btiUd^n Tg. (Af. 

whence Eng^ alizOrVc)*bedroomi (Ar. 4 U'dt*dmaA}t ECaifiqldmgi 
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The comcr-stone of Spanish musical art was laid by Zfi^'ab^ 
a disciple of the Mawsili school of Baghdad. Zii^^ab arrived in 
S22 in Cordova, where his knowledge of more songs than any 
other artistp hi$ mastery over the physical sciences, his magnetic 
personality and his refined manner and ready wit made him the 
social model.^ It was at Cordova under the patronage of *Abd-ab 
Rahman II that Zir^'abp who has abo been credited with sub¬ 
stituting eagles* talons for wooden plectra, added a fifth string 
to the lute and opened a school which became the conservatory 
of Andalusian music- Other schools followed in Seville, Toledo, 
V^alencia and Granada. 

After Ziryab, abu-al-Qisim ^Abbas ibn-Firnas (f 838 ) h 
given the largest share of credit for introducing Oriental music 
into Spain and popularizing it. To his ingenuity is ascribed the 
discovery' of making glass ^Trom stones"\ as well as the construc¬ 
tion in his home of a sort of planetarium where one could see 
starsj clouds and even lightning, [bn-Fim^ waa the first man in 
Arab history to make a scientific attempt at flight. His flying 
equipment consisted of a suit of feathers with wings, which, ive 
are told, carried him a long distance in the air. When he alighted, 
howe^"er, he hurt hinaself because his suit was not provided with 
a tail.'* The musical theory and practice introduced by Ziry^ab 
and ibn-Firnas were naturally the Perso-Arabic, but gradually 
this system gave way to ihc Greek and Pythagorean theories as 
works from Greek were translated into Arabic. 

In general the Western Moslems proved themselves more 
addicted to the sw^ect art than their Eastern co-religionisis. By 
the eleventh century the music of Andalusia had almost paled 
the fame of Baghdad. At that time Seville under the 'AbbMids, 
w’ho for a short period also ruled Cordova, became the centre of 
the musit^ song and other gaieties which we usually associate 
with the iSIoors in the smiling plains of Andalusia. One of the 
Abbadids, al-Mn*tamid (1068—91)^ was not only a gifted poet 
but also a singer and perfonner on the lute. The ‘Abbidid 
capita] became famous for its manufacture of musical instrti- 

Plf. [Ar. Ftnt ™f; (Ar. the iditrn])^ 

(?grviep On D* LrapaMa tlr E^{Lle y YntlEHaa, G/asaria 

d£ df m^M (CmniLciik, CT. Doiy mnd H. 

dfi mafj ft dirji^fj df rarsiu^ 3'£kd cd* 

ai-iad^dAdm in ibDTMW>T, p 33^ 1. r^i. 

* S« liWyr. p. 514, i Maqqiirin ™L ii, p- 254, 
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fiients, In which it developed an export trade. From the Murabit 
period we have from the pen of the philosopher ibn-Bajjah 
(f 113S), who flourished at Seville and a treatise on music^ 
now lost, w^hich waA as much appreciated in the West as ah 
Farabi’s work in the East. To another philosopher^ ibn-Sab^in 
(t 1269) of the Mtiw'ahhid period^ W'c qws a discussion of related 
musical notes called Kt/d^ al-Adwdr of tvhich a 

solitary copy is preserv^ed in Cairo.^ In the course of a debate^ 
held in the presence of the third Muwahhid sovereign* ahMan^xir 
(1184-99)1 betw^een ibn-Riishd and abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn- 
Zuhr, on the relative excellences of Seville and Cordova, ibn- 
Rushd, arguing Cordova’s case^ made this illuminating remark: 

know not TA'hat you are talking about, but one thing 1 do 
know: When a scholar dies in Seville and his estate xvants his 
books sold, the books are carried to Cordova, where a market is 
found. But xvhen a musician dies in Cordova his inslrtunents are 
carried to Seville for sale.^'* 

As the Christian population accepted the Lyric models of the influcKc 
Moslems, Arab songs grew popular throughout the peninsula. 
Moslem musicians flouHshi^d at the courts of the kings of Castile 
and Aragon. Long after the fall of Granadap Moorish dancers 
and singers continued to entertain the natives of Spain and 
Portugal.^ The recent researches of Ribera^ tend to shoxv that 
the popular music of Spain in fact of all south¬ 

western Europe, in and after the thirteenth century, like the lyric 
and historical romance of that region, is to be traced to Anda¬ 
lusian and thence through Arabic to Persianp Byzantine and 
Greek sources. Even as philosophy and mathematics and medicine 
travelled from Greece and Rome to Byzantium, Perris and 
Baghdad, then to Spainp and thence to ail Europe, so did several 
phases of musical theory and practice. Many of the instruments 
shown in the early Spanish miniatures and even some of the 
performers are of unmistakable Moslem origin. 

Some of the early Spanish miniatures show Arab musicians 


^ Ahmiiil vqI. x^rui p- ■ll4.> 

* h PP- 9Sr JQI. 

^ Tlie hlorru dance, of En|;laiul, a& chc name inCicatci, li cf Mt»oriih origin^ 

^ dr /a mdci'ca Jf ttt iw/ftim'ia la rtpiiH^la {^drid, 

19^27); Mr Arabia arid Spma; fa mdtica dr fat tr. ind 

abr. Ha^c Dud Madon Lc^flhgW<lL (Su^ard UEllvtfliUtri 19^19), «f. dw xjj; 

vnl. ii, p|>. 3-174. 
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playing a game of chess.^ Spanish provides the first description 
of the game in a European language and that in a work of 
Alfon$o Xp® king of Castile and Leon from 1252-82 and the 
greatest apostle of Moslem learning in Christian Spain. Alfonso 
was the man rtsponsiblc for that great coUcetion of poetry, 
Can/tgas dt Santa Mana^ the music of whichp according to 
Ribera, was of Moslem-Andalusian origin. Besides this collection 
and the astronomical Alfonsine tables, this monarch compiled a 
code of laws which boars traces of Islamic influence and which 
has become the basis of Spanish jurLspiudence. 

Reference has already been made to Arabic poetical influence 
in the troubadours^ who resembled Arab singers not only in 
sentiment and character but also in the very forms of their 
minstrclsy. Certain titles which these Provencal singers gave to 
their songs are but translations from Arabic titles. Adelard of 
Bathp who studied music at Paris, w-as probably the translator 
of al-Khwarizmi's mathematical treatise as Libsr ysagogarum 
Ahhornmi^ vrhich comprised a section on music. This treatise 
Tvas, therefore, one of the first to introduce Arab music into the 
Latin world. In Adelard s days^ the first half of the tw'elfth cen¬ 
tury, the Arabs were already Ln possession of several ancient 
Greek treatises on music as well as some most important original 
works by al-Kindi, al-Farabit ibn-Sina and tbn-Bajjah. Before 
the end of the century many of these original w'orks had become 
knowm in Europe through Latin translations made at Toledo. It 
Ls significant that in this same period a new principle appears in 
Christian European music, the principle that notes have an exact 
time value or ratio among themselves. The first to give an ex¬ 
position of this mensural music or mcasursxl song was the elusive 
Franco of Cologne (fdr. 1190). His notationp called the Franconian 
notation, is not essentially different from our own. Under the name 
tqa ^ rhythm, this same measured music had formed a constituent 
part of Arab music for at least four centuries prior to Franco's 
age and was fully described by al-Kindi (fl- cj, 870; abovcp p. 3 70). 

^ Sp, {farm«Jy Pg. x€kdrtt^ aI] derived (torn Ar. 

wha'di ia borrowMi from Str, Pen. See Atw^e^ p. 3^9. PlAyinff cajds were 

eilhi:r of Arab onRin or trimsinillcd to Europe by Anta^ Sp. 1 f JvoilA, for 

pl&ying from Ar. (jpWemor) repreaented on a fiftpentli-ceiitufy 

puk nOiW in tMtil^bul. L. A. Mnycr, BMl/tliM 
OrwKtaU, vol. KKxviii ([939), pp. 113 jrf. 

■ For illLiitra.liDD copiuJt Jcbfl G. Wbitc, E£ irafad& dt ajtdrtt d. 

rf/ dri anff r (Ldpzig-, 1913), pi, Mliij- 
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After Franeo’u time there appeared a treatise ascribed to John 
of Garland dealing with erAr/ttf, i,e. rhythmic mode. The term 
wheius is probably a transformation of Arabic (pi. of 
Mensural music was probably the greatest but certainly not 
the only contribution the Arabs made in this branch of know¬ 
ledge. Two of the instruments that have aided most in the pro¬ 
gress of the art of music, the lute (Ar, al-iid, through Sp, iaM) 
and the rebec (Ar. rabdh,^ through Sp. rabtt)^ were introduced 
into Western Europe by Arabs. The rebec or ribibe, a favourite 
instrument with Chaucer, may be counted as one of the pre¬ 
cursors of our violin. Rshten is still the ordinary word used in 
Portugal for a violin. Other instruments in the peninsula with 
names derived from Arabic are the old trumpet aHafit (Fr. 
anafin, from Ar. ai-najir*), the tambourine pandere (colloq. Ar, 
bandayr) and the cj-mbals known as sonqjas (Ar, p|. ptnuj^ 
sing, f/«y, fr. Pers. sanj) round whose edge are "jingles’'. It was 
also the Moslems who introduced into Europe the guitar (fr. Ar. 
qitdrah,^ through Sp. gHttarra, originally Gr,), the hom (Sp. 
al&eque, fr. Ar. al-bSq), the timbal (Sp. aiamhal, fr. Ar. 
and the kanoon (fr. Ar, qdHun). 


Sm mhovt, p. 

• PL ^/Jr (wtrtife pcrlmpa Ei4f. TTiu itiftiumcnt with iti nixmt 

were pmbabj^mt^uced v^q Eurep^frani Syria dining iht pf Cmiatles 
? Hetiiy G. Farmer, ^-^Oriwitd Indticpc^ an Dcd- 

AAhk/V CmfJun, vut, JCV tl94l3, pp. =JS 4*. 

* Maimiuu fom Kt aboYS, p, 427* 
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CnfiqiiiiaL TllE Moslem conquest of Sicily (Ar. Siqilliyah) represents the 
last ripple in the wave that brought the Arabs into North Africa 
and Spain. The leaders of the expansion into the island and 
mid-Europe during the ninth century were Aghlabids from ah 
Qayrawan; hut sporadic attempts by Moslem adventurers, sol¬ 
diers of fortune and pirates had been made much earlier. In fact, 
the very same year (652) in which the Byzantine navy w'as 
crushed at Alexandria and maritime power passed into Arab 
hands witnessed the first attack on Byzantine Sicily^ made by a 
general of Mu'awiyah.^ The delights of Syracuse (Saraqusah^ 
Saraqu&sah), ravaged in this first attempt^ consisted of women, 
churrii treasures and other valuable booty which invited re¬ 
peated returns by Moslem plunderers in the course of the 
second half of the seventh century. In the eighth, Berber and 
Arab corsairs from North Africa and Moslem Spain began 
to harass the islands to the north and east and to cast paral>'s- 
ing fear over the inhabitants of Sicily a$ well as Corsica and 
Sardinia. Piracy and privateerings be it remembered, were then 
considered legitimate means of livclihocid by Moslems and 
Christians alikc^ But there was no planned policy in these 
early raids. 

The establishment of the powerful Aghlabid state of al- 
Qayrawan in the first year of the ninth centuryp however, 
changed the aspect of the situation. An appeal from a Syracusan 
rebel for aid against the Byzantine governor in 827 offered a 
timely pretext for an invasion. Ziyadat-AHah 1 (817-38), the 
third Agfalabidf immediately ^n£ off seventy vessels canryang 
some ten thousand fighters and seven hundred horses under the 
leadership of his seventy'-year-old qS^i-vidr, Asad ibn-abFurat.* 

* p, 167? TbcdphaiUci, p. J4S. 

* Ibcn^UdhiXfi, vfll. i, 95 # NuwCirn, tcL Giupoxi vol. u, p, ^41 j Amiuit 

sn- 
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The real conquest began. The African army landed at Maaara * 
and advanced to Syracuse. A plague which spread in the Arab 
camp carried away Asad and a large number of his fighters,“ 



Reinforced by fresh troops from Spainp the army captured 
Palermo (Ar. Balairrip originally a Phoenician colony) in 83 r, 

^ ATr MLmt; iEm-oJ’^Athlr, Xo\. tl, p. S3&; Wnn^ Mim A'tidS 
yf /AAiird^ ^ AtilAri bnd C. ^TliapoirlEi (Rome, i S?S)p p. 31; 

Sim\ ^ NollIaDt ¥ol. pp. 394 St^. * 

^ Ibn-'ldhfiji, vol. f, p. gib; fbH'Kh^ldflar V4l. iv^ p. 1 ^. 
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fhereby acquiring a vantage point for further conquest and a 
seat for ihe new amErate. About 843 Me^ina^ felL In 87S the 
strongly fortified S^xacuse >vas taken after nine months* siege 
and destroyed during the rule of the bloody Aghlabid* Ibrahim 
] [ (874-903), who towards the close of his reign came in person 
to Sicily^ Here he reduced the district in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Etna ^ and in 902 destroyed Taormina. IbrShrm died 
and was buried in Sicily, The conquest of the island, which had 
begun in 827^ was now complete. For the next hundred and 
eighty-nine years Sicily under turbulent Arab chieftains formed 
in whole or in part a province of the Arab world, 
lii Just as Spain was a paini ifappiti for further raids and 

temporary' conquests northward, so was Sicily with regard to 
Italy. Before his death in 902 Ibrahim IE had carried the holy 
war across the straits into the toe of Italy, Calabria^* but he was 
not the first Arab invader to set foot on Etalian soil. Shortly 
after the fall of PaJermo^ Aghlabid generals had interfered in 
the quarrels of the rival Lombards of Southern Italy, whose bed 
and toe were still held by the Byzantine emperor, and when 
Naples* in Sj7 appealed for Arab aid the Modem war-cry 
echoed on the slopes of Vesuvius as it had before on those of its 
soulhcm sister—"the mountain of fire". About four years later 
Bari, on the Adriatic, w'hich was to become the main base for the 
next thirty years, was captured. Abaut the same time the vic¬ 
torious Moslems made an appearaLnee before Venice. In 846 
even Rome was threatened by Arab squadrons w^hich landed at 
Ostia and, unable to penetrate the walls of the Eternal City, 
sacked the cathedrals of St. Peter beside the Vatican and of 
St. Paul outside the walls and desecrated the graves of the 
pontiffs. Three years later another Moslem fleet reached Ostia 
but wsLs destroyed by the tempestuouB sea and the Italian navy* 
A painting from sketches by Raphael recalls this naval fight and 
the marvellous rescue of Rome* But the hold of the Moslems 
over Italy remained so firm that Pope John VEIi (872-Si) 
deemed it prudent to pay tribute for two yearsA 

* MAssIni, Musfiiiittli; Viquit, \qI Jv, p. 555: ilin-Jubayr, p. 

* At. /flier/ ihc mcrualmcL qf fire; ifin-al-Athlf, Vtrf. ri, p. 2^^; Yaqat, 

¥d. iiL |>. app, ^ (Leipzig, 18^7)1 p. J. 

■ Qil biwriyah in V^qQt, f aL it, p^ 167; QnUAwiij-iah in Sfin- IJiiwqfll, pp. 3, 12 S" 
ICC ifiti'KhiiJdII ji , tdI. it, pp. zoa, 302 . 

* NZbul; ifrn-^-AthJr, voL «l, p, Anmri, H^^/|!fl^rrfl, Idrfd^ p, 17* 

* Anuri, Sl^at cd. NiiI]£iid, tqI^ j, pp, 5BS-J3, 
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The A^hlabids did not limit their operations to the halianAcnMa 
coasts. In 869 they captured Malta.^ From Italy and Spain ^*“ ^*p* 
piratical raids in. the tenth century extended through the Alpine 
pas^s into mid-Europe. In the Alps are a number ofcasEles and 
walls which tourists* guides attribute to the invasion of the 
Saracens, Certain Swiss place-nameSp such as Gaby and Algaby 
Qil-Jdii?, tax collector) which appear in Baedeker's Sti/its^t/andf 
may possibly be of Arabic origin.* 

The recapture of Bari by the Christians in 871 marks the 
beginning of the end of the Moslem menace to Italy and Central 
Europe. In Bari the commanders had gone so far as to declare 
themselves "sultans"* independent of the amir at Palermo. In 
S80 the Byzantine Emperor Basil I wrested Taranto (Jarant)* 
another important fortress^ from Moslem hands and a few years 
later expelled the last remnants of the Arabs from Calabria. The 
final stage of the expansion which had begun in distant Arabia 
two and a half centuries before was thus brought to an end. At 
the present day numerous "Saracen towers*^* structures from 
which the approach of Arab fleets from Sicily or Africa was 
announced, still contribute to the scenic beauty of the peerless 
coastline south of Naples. 

In Sicily the amir first held his office under the Aghlabids of tik 
al-QayrawSn.* With the destruction of the Aghlabid dynasty in 
909 by the new and more powerful Fa pm id caliph ate, the Sicilian 
domain became a part of that empire as founded in North 
Africa by "Ubaydullah al-Mahdi. Four years later, however^ the 
Sicilian Moslems under Ahmad ibn-Qurhub (gia-tfi) asserted 
their independence and named the "Abb^id Caliph abMuqladir, 
foe of the Fapmids^ in the Friday prayers.* In 9J7 the Amir 
Ahmad, abandoned by hb Berber troops, suffered execution by 
order of al-Mahdi and SicUy reverted to the Faiimid domain. 

With the island as a bast the Fitimid fleet carried its plundering 
raids as far as Genoai which w^ sacked in 934 or 935- 
The domestic situation in Sicily was far from satisfactory, 

^ Iliui-Khaldun, vol. ir, p, :lal + 

^ Probably the adjective mtMMr orcurrilli; la the bopoofimy if a iynoiiyai 

for "brcvwa'V viEiiE>ut rcfricacc td Mmsrtsb ioviulcii. The iahabitoiai of thf 
Alpine rrisicma have btcntiK atquaintrd wLtb juch worda the 

* For lilt c^auiult Z^uabayr, p. S.icbay, J/uAitm^ 

mfdoHiieArr {Ekiim, 1913)j p. l6r 

* Ibo-olAiMr, voL y\iU P?' 
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The Spanish and African elements in the Moslem population 
were in constant frictiotij which ^vas complicated by the eternal 
feuds arising from the old dbtinction among the Arabs between 
South xArabian Yamanites^—intltidlng Kalbites—and North 
Arabians. In 94S the third Fatintid Caliph al-Man^ur appointed 
as governor over Sicily al-Ijlasan ibn-^Ali ibn-ahi-al-yusayn al- 
Kalbi (f 965)> who laid the basis of a more or less independent 
and stable state.^ Under him and hb snecessorsp the Kalbite 
dynastVp the seeds of Arab culture afforded an opportunity 
to germinate in this polyglot isle. It was during the short reign of 
abu-al-Futub Yusuf ibn-^^bdullah C9S^9 ®)p ^ descendant of al- 
Hasan^ that Moslem Sicily reached its height. 

The Kalbite amira lived in liixurioijs palates and maintained 
enlightened courts in their flourishing city. The Eastern geo¬ 
grapher and traveller ibn-Hawqal * (fl» 943-77)1 whose descrip¬ 
tion of the capital Palermo b not merely the oldest but the 
only account by a Moslem eye-witnesSp found in it over a hundred 
and fifty butcher shops and the incredible number of three 
hundred mosques. In the congregational mosques he counted 
thirt)^-5ix rows of w^orshippers^ each with about two hundred 
men, making over seven ^ousand in all. tie numbered over 
three hundred public school teachersp who were regarded by the 
inhabitants as their most pious, excellent and dbtinguished 
dtizcnSp and that **in spite of the fact that school teachers are 
notorious for their mental deficiency and light brains"*- 

The downfall of the Kalbite regime was brought about by 
civil w'ars and Byzantine interferencep which paved the way for 
the Nortnan conquest of the Island. Thb began with the capture 
of Messina in 1060 by Count Roger, son of Tancred de Haute- 
ville, culminated Ln the seizure of Palermo in 1071 and Syracuse 
in toSs and ended in [091. In 1090 Malta was taken by Roger. 
The Xormansp already strong m the possession of a vigorous 
state on the mainland, were now secure in their newly conquered 
territory, 

Sicily under the Normans saw' the efflorescence of an interest¬ 
ing Christian-Islamic culture. Throughout the Arab period of 
domination there streamed into the island, already rich in 
memories of bygone civilizations^ Eastern cultural currents 
whichp blending with the precious legacy of Greece and Rome^ 
* tbn-il^Aliitr, ifiti, 354. ■ Pp. gj-7. 
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took definite shape under NojTnan rule and g^ave the Norman 
culture its distinctive character. Hitherto the Arabs had been 
too engrossed in warfare and squabbles to develop the finer arts 
of pcacCj but now their genius attained its full fruition in a rich 
outburst of Arab-Norman art and culture. 

I'hough himself an uncultured Christian, Roger I (f 1 foi) 
drew from the Moslems the mass of his infantry, patronized 
Arab learning, surrounded himself with Eastern philosophers, 
astrologers and phyaiciaiis and allowed the non-Christians full 
liberty to follow their riics. The case of the poet ^-^bd-al-Jabbir 
ibn-HamdTs (ra. 1055-who though bom in Syracuse 
retired at the Norman conquest to the Spanish court of al- 
Mu'tamid^ was exceptional.^ On the whole, Roger maintained 
the former system of administration and even kept high Moslem 
officials, HU court at Palermo seemed more Oriental than 
Occidental. For over a century after this Sicily presented the 
unique spectacle of a Christian kingdom in which some of the 
highest positions were held by Moslems. 

In this century the trade of the country remained to a large 
extent in the hands of Moslem merchants and the cultivation of 
the land continued to prosper under Arab husba.ndmen who, as 
in Spain, knew how to make the land produce abundantly^ 
Sugar-cane, flax, olives and other plants and fruits were intro¬ 
duced by the Arabs. Sericulture was established by the Normans 
after 1147- Pap^-xus, the like of which ibn-Hawqal*sow nowhere 
except in Egypt^ was now cultivated in greater abundance than 
ever before. From its fibre, cordage was made for ships. Ihn- 
Juba>Tp® ivho visited the island in 11S4, was greatly impressed 
by its fertility^ rich resources and plentiful means of sustenance. 
Fie particularly noted grape-vines and Other trees cultivated in 
symmetrical rows. 

The earliest extant paper document from Europe is an order 
in Greek and Arabic issued fay the w ife of Roger I, presumably 
in 1109^ but it is more reasonable to suppose that the paper of 
this document was imported by Sicilian Arabs. From the time 
of King Roger It wt have the earliest coin bearing a date in 
Arabic numerals (l 1 jS) and an Arabic inscription. 


* Ltttrr Kb Scvjilaik patron into capti¥ily in Afrits. 

Hb ZJ/iwitij WMfldilrd by C. ScMaparflH fRcme, extrocta in. Amori^ 
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The line of Sieilian Arabophiles started by Roger I culminated 
in his son and second successor Roger II (1130^54) and in 



CAPPELLA PA LATINA. PALERMO 


ty Rnger II and dccqrAlcd with m^dallioiu iMarinif iiucriptioiu 


Frederick 1 L Roger 1 1 dressed like a Moslem and his critics called 
him the "hajf-hcathen king”* His robe bore decorative Arabic 
characters. Even under hts grandson William 11 (1166-89) ibn- 
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Jubayr^ saw the Christian vvomen of Palermo wearing Moslem 
costumes. The chapel which Roger 11 built in his capital, Palermo^ 
had its ceilirig ornamented with medallions bearing Kufic inscrip¬ 
tions, Arab craftsmen were undoubtedly employed in the con¬ 
struction of this and other Sicilian monuments. Several ivory 
objects, including caskets and crosiers now in the Museo 
Cristiano of the Vatican and other museums, typify Siculo-Arabic 
craftsmanship of this pierlod.* Roger's fleet, which raised Sicily to 
the position of the leading maritime power in the Mediterranean, 
w*as built and commanded by amTrs of whom the greatest was 
George Qurji) of Antioch, a Greek formerly in the service of a 
Moslem prince in al-Mahdiyah, Africa, The highest office in the 
realm was that of nr/irNtra^ui ammiraiorum {awtir 

The chief orriament of Roger IPs court was aJ-Idrisii the Al-fiUiii 
most distingfuished geographer and cartographer of the Middle 
Ages. Born in Ceuta in iioo of Hispano-Arah parents, abu^ 
^ 4 bdu!lih Muhammad ibn-Muh^^runad al-ldrisi (f 1166) did 
his life work at Palcimo under the patronage of Roger IL His 
Rogcrian treatise Ru/dr) entitled Nushitf ai^AfusAMq 

/kittyjq ^ (the recreation of him who yearns to traverse 

the lands) not only sums up the main features of such preceding 
works as those of Flolemy and al-Mas*ijdi but is primarily based 
upon original reports submitted by obseiv'ers who had been sent 
Xo various lands to secure data, [n his critical collation of the 
material al-ldrlsi shows a remarkable breadth of view and a 
grasp of such essential facts as the sphericity of the earth. Be¬ 
sides this monumental work al-Idrisi constructed for his Norman 
patron a celestial sphere and a disk-shaped map of the world, 
both in silver/ 

The second of ‘^thc two baptised sultans of Sicily” * was Fraderkk 
Roger IPs grandson Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1215-50), 
w'ho ruled bolh Sicily and Germany and, besides holding the 
title of emperor of the Holy Roman Empire after 1220, became 
king of Jerusalem by his marriage in 1225 with the heiress, 

* 333- * Pefry B. Colt, (Priurclon, 19J9), 

■ A ftynopiU of the ttil %ii:h iU w^enty-oDc maps wai prinlHl in R^jme u early 

u 1593. tt WAA tnuuLited, b^X iiuLcniiiciEcly„ into Latin ils A'uhimiu 

(Fads, 1619) by tm Marontle scbolari^ JibriTll al-^oliyiliii (Gabiiel Sicmita) and 
YahBtllU aJ-lJitfriini (JoOFineA llcsriraita). Fartial i^tiodu of the l«itl havt been 
lAoetfi X^eyden, Madrid, RDme, Bonii, etc. Ooluult Kvnnd 

toL vi (Stult^rf ^ 19 ^ 7 ^ 

■ Anuri, p, 65^. * AmAri, Sffiri 4 f^ t± NaHUicp, voL iii, p, 
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Isabelle of Brienne. The Emperor Frederick therefore was the 
highest civil authority in Christendom. Three years after his 
marriage he undertook a Crusade which inoculated him with 
more Moslem ideas. 

In his personal habits and official life Frederick^ who kept a 
harem, aras semi-OricntaL In his court flourished philosophers 
from Syria and Baghdadp with long beards and flowing robes^ 
dancing girls from the Orient and Jews from the East as well 
as from the West. Hi$ interest in the world of Islam he main¬ 
tained by pot id cal and commercial reladons^ especially w'ith the 
Ayyubid sultan of Egypt* From this Sultan abKamil Muhammad 
(tzi8--3B)j nephew of Salih-al-Djn„ Frederick received for bis 
menagerie, which included camels and accompanied him vrher- 
ever he went in Europe, a giraflfe^* the first to appear in medieval 
Europe. From Egypt he also brought experts to test the incuba-- 
tion of ostrich eggs by the heat of the sun. From another 
Ayyubid sultan, al-Ashraf of Damascus, he received in I2J2 a 
w^ondcrful planetarium wilh figures of the sun and moon mark¬ 
ing the hours on their appointed rounds. In return^ the em¬ 
peror sent a w^hite bear and a white peacock which astonished 
the Damascenes as much as the marvellous beast from Egypt 
had astonished their Sicilian contemporaries. It wa^ to this 
Sultan al-Kamilp among other Moslem rulers, that Frederick 
propoundedr partl^’^ for information and partly as a puzzle, those 
problems of mathematics and philosophy whose solution was 
successfully undertaken by an Egyptian scholar.^ I'he geo¬ 
metrical and astronomical problems, including the squaring of a 
circlets segment* were solved at aUMawsiJ. The same question¬ 
naire was submitted to lbn-Sab*m (above, p. 5^7). 

Frederick brought from Syria skilled falconers, watched them 
train the birds and tried to ascertain by seeling the hawks^ eyes 
whether they could find food by smell. He had his interpreter- 
astrologer Theodore (Thidhuri)i a Jacobite Christian from 
Antioch/ translate an Arabic treatise on falconry. This transla¬ 
tion together with another from Persian became the basis of 
Frederick's work on faleonry, the first modern natural h^stoly^ 
Theodore also extracted for the emperor a treatise on hygiene 
from the Sifr of the pseudo-Aristotle^ As court 

’ Abu-il-iFiiJi., irol. iii, p. * ITm woM Ii of Anbir ortgia, 

Atturi, p. Sia* cf. p. si4p 1- 4- • Ibti-al-‘Jhn. pp, 477-S. 
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astrologer Theodore was preceded by Michael Scott who from 
t220 to 1236 represented in Sicily aitd Italy the learning of 
Moslem Spain. Scot made for the emperor from Arabic a Latin 
summary of AristotJe^s biological and zoological works* par- 



^ jM#WrjT!n ^tJU: 


AN AKABIC MAP OF TUE WORLD, CAIROp a.O. 1456, ba«d an iJ.Idiiii 
Note the nf the xNilt* suppwdiy nuurtrtnth'rrttuiy^ duconciy 


ticulariy Dr with ibn-Slna^s com^^enta^)^ w^hich he 

dedicated to hb patron as A6&rrvia/to At^urnftf^ 

This almost modem spirit of investigation, cxperimenlation 
and research which characterized the court of Frederick marks 
the beginning of the Italian Renaissance, Italian poetry* letters 
and music began to blossom under Provencal and Arabic 
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influence.* The cultivation of poetry in the vulgar tongue wa^ 
evidently due to the example of Arabic poets and singers^ and 
the metrics of the early popular poetr>' of Italy^ as represented by 
the carnival songs and the is fiindaincntaJly the same as 

that of the folk poetry' of Andalusia.^ ^"Stanza*' is evidently a 
translation of Arabic 6 ayi\ ''hotJse^\ **strophe’'. But Frederick's 
greatest single contribution was the founding of the University of 
iVaplcs (1224)^ the first in Europe to be established by a definite 
charteTn, In it he deposited a large collection of Arabic manu¬ 
scripts. The works of Aristotle and ibn~Rushd Avhich he caused to 
be translated were used in its curriculum; copies of the transla- 
lions were sent to the Universities of Paris and Bologna. The 
University of Naples counted among its pupils Thomas Aquinas. 
In the fourteenth and following centuries Arabic studies were 
cultivated in several European universitiesp including Oxford 
and Paris^ but with an entirely different motive: that of preparing 
Christian missionaries for ^loslem lands. 

The mceting-point of two cultural areas, Sicily was peculiarly 
adapted to act as a medium for transmitting ancient and medi- 
evaJ lore. Its population comprised a Greek element which used 
Greekj a Mostenn element which spoke A^rabic and a body of 
scholars who knevr Latin. All three languages w^erc in current 
use in the official registers and royal charters as well as among 
the populace of the many-tongued Palermo. It was in Sicily 
about 1that the first translation of the A/Mages/ into Latin 
vras done directly from Greek with the collaboration of a Greek- 
speaking Sicilian^ Eugene of Palermo, surnamed the Amir. 
Eugene, who flourished under Roger II and his successor 
William 1, knew Arabic as well as Latin. He made a Latin 
version from Arabic of the Opttca ascribed to Ptolemy, the Greek 
text of which is lost, and helped translate into Greek the Arabic 
JCa/t/aA. Under William not only translations from Arabic but 
also from the Greek originals were encouraged. 

1 he Jews of Sicily, like those of Spain^ had a significant part 
in the work of translation. The cncyclopsedic medical work of 
al-Rlzi Tvas done into Latin by the Simian Jewish physician^ 

» Amn, Nalimp, vfll, iii, pp. 760 G. A. Cmiw, JJ 

diffstpivna jad ed. (Mikn^ 1924). pp. ZOl 1 

* J«e M. in awsAHtrSf vnl. itU (^930)^ pp. 550-64, xlii [193 t)r 
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FaraJ bcn-SSlim, in 1279 under the auspice^ of Charles I of 
Anjou and was propagated m numerous manuscripts during the 
succeeding centuries. This was the only major medical work 
rendered into Latin in Sicily^ where the translations dealt mainly 
with astronomy and mathematics. Though some of the Greek 
and Arabic books were done again and better in Toledo, never¬ 
theless Sicily's contribution was of prime value. 

Since the Norman kings and their successors on the Sicilian Italy 
throne held not only the island but also Southern It^y^ they 
provided a bridge for the transmission of various elements of 
Moslem culture into the peninsula and mid-Europe. By the 
middle of the tenth century traces of Arab learning became 
clearly noticeable north of the Alps. Dante^s Ideas of the other 
w*orId may not have been derived from any particular Arabic 
text, but they certainly appear to have been of Oriental origin 1 
though drawn by him from rhe popular lore of Europe. This 
penetration from the East through various channels is evident in 
the domain of art as well as in science and literature. The design 
of Renaissance tampaniii\ it would seem* u^as derived from the 
square North African, more particularly Egyptian, type of 
minaret. Long after Sicily and the southern part of the peninsula 
had reverted to Christian rule Moslem craftsmen and artists 
continued to flourish, as evidenced by the mosaics and inscrip¬ 
tions of the Palatine Chapel. The renowned weaving-house 
established by the Moslem rulers in the royal palace at Palermo 
supplied European royalty with state robes which bore Arabic 
inscripUons, The first Italian textile workers acquired their 
technical knowledge and models for desigus from Sicily; By the 
beginning of the thirteenth century silk vi^eaving had already 
become the principal industry' in several Italian towns, which 
exported fabrics imitating the Sicilian stuffs into various parts of 
Europe. As in Palermo and Cadiz, so in Venice, Ferrara and 
Pisa» colonics of Oriental craftsmen taught the natives and 
collaborated with them. So great was the demand for Oriental 
fabrics thal there w-as a time when no European could have felt 
really well-dressed unless he possessed at least one such garment. 

During the fifteenth century when opulent Venice was so 
actively adopting and scattering Moslem fashions in art, books 
bound in ttaJlan workshops began to assume an Oriental appear¬ 
ance. The peculiarities of Arabic binding, including the flap that 
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fold^ over to protect the front edges of the volume, appe^ on 
Christian books. At the same time new methods of tooUng and 
decorating leather covers were also being learned from Oriental 
artisans in various Italian towns. Venicep moreover^ was the home 
of another industry, the inlaying of brass with gold/ silver or 
red copper, an art ’which flourished mainly in aUMaw^il in the 
twelfth century. 

On the wholOp Sicily as a transmitter of Moslem culture might 
claim for itself a place next in importance to that of Spain and 
higher than that of Syria in the period of the Crusades, 

^ 1 l ftom Ar. Pcnind, 
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CHAPTER XL[rJ 


^ SHl'ITE CALIPHATE iN HCrVPT: THE EATIMIDS 


The Fatlmid catiphatCp the only major Shfitc one in Islam^^ 
establiiihed itself in Tunisia in 909 35 a deliberate ehalienge to 
the religious headship of the tslamk world represented hy the 
"Abbasrds of Baghdad. The founder was SaTd ibn-^yusayn^ 
probably a descendant of the second founder of the fsmi'iUte 
sect.* the Persian "Abdullah ibn-Maymun, The spectacular rise 
of ibn-MaymQn^s successor Sa'id was the culmination of deep- 
laid, skilfully organized IsmaTJite propaganda paralleled only 
by the earlier movement which Jed to the break-up of the 
Umayyad caliphate. No small measure of this success was due 
to the personal efforts of the chief dai (propagandist)* abu- 
'Abdullah al-Husayn al-Shfi, a native of in al-Yamant 

who toward the close of rhe ninth century proclaimed himself 
precursor of the Mahdi and sow^ed seeds of sedition among the 
Berbers of North Africa, especially the Kttimah (Kutamah) 
tribe. His acquaintance with members of this tribe was made in 
the season of the pilgrimage at Makkah.’ Ifrfqiyah was then 
under Aghlabid rule. 

Al-Shri's conspicuouB success in this dbtant region gavettic 
Sa"id the signal to leave his Tsma"[|ite headquarters at Salamyah 
and make his vray disguised as a merchant into north-western " 
Africa. Thrown into a dungeon in Sijilmasah by order of the 
Aghlabid Ziyadat-Allah (903-ij). Sa"Td w'as rescued by al-Shfi,' 
who in 909 destroyed the century-old Aghlabid dynasty and 
drove its last scion Ztyadat-AUlh out of the country. The Agh- 
labids were the last stronghold of Sunnite Islam in that part of 

I For mHier mdc|i«a4c:±tt 'Afid prindpAlitici icnew ibe Idriiick and 
madidi, Tli* Sbarifi pf Mmwca. whciw ouympHPil of iovereigntr djit« from 1 ^44^ 
trace thiiir tlneai^ thrpuj^H ttJ4lMan to "All imd E^icah, but are tltnoit orthodex, 

■ Tbe od|niul founder wm the tmkm lEmiTl (f abcrrc^ p, 44J, 

^ Ibu^'Idhiii^ voL h p- 1 iS, 

* Some wrongly siupcct timf the real prupnrr was floin I be iurrrtidcT of 

Hi^Jilmiuh to ahSbrii. 
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Africa. Sa'id was proctaimed ruler under the title of the Imim ^ 
"Ubaydullth al-Mahd! and accepted as a descendant of Fatiniah 
through aMdusa>Ti and Isma^iL The dynasty he estabJished is 
often referred to as aJ-'UbaydTyah, especially by those who do 
not believe in his alleged descent, 

Moslem historians arc divided into two camps on the question 
of the legitimacy of his Fatimid origin. At leasi eight varying 
pedigrees were provided for him by his supporters and enemies, 
some of the latter going so far as to charge that he w^as the son of 
a Jew. Notable among the supporters of his legitimacy are ibn-al- 
Athiri* ibn-Khaldun* and al-Maqrlzi.^ Among those who sus¬ 
pect or deny the genealogy' and regard Sa'fd as an impostor are 
ibn-KhalUkan * ibn-Mdhari/ al-Suyuti^ and ibn-Taghri-Birdi.^ 
It is noteworthy^ however, that no dispute as to the genuineness 
of the Fltimld descent arose until the year lol i, when the 
^\bbasid Caliph al-Qadir issued in Baghdad a curioua mani¬ 
festo^ signed by several Sunni and Shfite notables» declaring 
that bis Egyptian rival al-Iyfakim was descended not from 
Fatimah but front Daysan the heretic.^ 

"Ubaydiillah (^<^34) established himself first in the Agh- 
labid residence Raqqadah, a suburb of al-Qayraw'an. He proved 
himself a most capable ruler. Two years after assuming supreme 
authority he killed his missionary-commander at-Shfi and soon 
afterward extended his rule over the whole African territory 
from the Morocco of the Idrfeids to the confines of Egypt^ In 
914 he seized Alexandria; two years later he devastated the 
Delta. To Sicily he sent a new^ governor from the Kiramab tribe 
and with the rebel ibn-Haf§Qn in Spain he established friendly 
relations, Malta, Sardinia,*** Corsica, the Balearic and other 
islands felt the power of the fleet which he had inherited from 
the Aghlabids. About Qzo he took up his residence in the new 
capital abMahdlyahj*^ w'hich he founded on the Tunisian coast 
sixteen miles south-east of al-Qayrawan and named after himself. 


Ai SM'iUfl, the FSfimifis pret«rmi ths titk itngm to calipli. 

^ Vol. yiii, pp. 17.KJ, hy to], ii, pp. 67 g. 

I V^v' ll' ! (BiJlnq, ] 370), pp. 

t P h PP^ 157 S. 

Ta HU (Cairo. p. 314. • Ect Moppet, vol. ii, Jrt. 3. p, J 13 . 

Text of mAnKfuto preiervni in iibu-HJ-F3d4\ roL ii, p, 150. 
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‘UbajfdulJfih's successors pursued his policy of aggression and TSe 
expansion. His son^ abu-al-Qasim Muljammad al-Qa’im {934" 

946) sent a fleet which in 934 or 935 harried the southern coast 
of France, took Genoa and coasted along Calabria, carrying off 
slaves and other booty. Ail these expeditions, however, led to no 
permanent conquest. Under aUQu’im's grandson abu-TamTm 
Ma’add al-Mu'iia (953-75) the Egyptian fleet, strengthened by 
new units built at Maqs, the predecessor of BdlJq as the port of 
Cairo, in 955 raided the coasts of SpaJn, i^hosc caliph was none 
other than the mighty a!-Nasir. Three years later the Fatimid 
amvy advanced westward as far as the Atlantic, whence the 
commander sent to his caliph live fish in jars. In 969 Egypt was 
wrested from its Ikhshidid nJers. 

The hero of these last exploits was Jawhar al-Siqilli (the Thicmi- 
Sicilian), also called al-Rumi (the Greek), originally a Christian 
bom in Byiantine terrtt£>r>', probably Sicily, whence he was 
brought as a slave to al-Qayrawan.* Immediately after his 
victorious entry into the capital al-Fustat in 969, Jawhar began 
to Jay out a new quarter which he named al-Qihirah.® This 
city, modem Cairo, became the capital of the Fitimtds in 973. 

After founding tbe new capital, today the most populous city of 
.Africa, Jawhar in 973 built the great mosque al-Azhar,* w'hich 
was soon afterward made an academy by the Caliph al-AaTi. 

Jawhar thus became the second founds, after al-Shf i, of the 
Fatimid empire, which now included all North Africa, VVestem 
Arabia was inherited from the IkhshTdids, who had been en¬ 
trusted by the ^Abhasids with the guardianship of the Holy City. 

.■^ts soon as Jaw'har was established on Egyptian soU he dis¬ 
patched to neighbouring Syria a lieutenant who in 969 reached 
and temporarily occupied Damascus,* tiis prindpai opponents 
were the Qarmatians, w'ho were at this time all-powerful in 
many sections of Sjxia, 

During the peaceful reign of abu-Mansiir Nizar al-'Azir s-'nimid 
(975-96), the fifth of the dynasty and the first to commence his 

t Hu An 'Alicia ajr^ondiui: c* ftii limT/tHtc i^urire; tewi*, Tit 

(tVmbridjft, 194^}, pp. Jl-i. 

* llifi KhullitiSTi, vd. It PP- Jp voL I, pp. ijl, 377 

* “The triuInpbl4fll'^ m altwi the plozuM; Qditr (ihc triumphuit nf 

hcaten, which wm ifl the licenTdanr; cornffiEeii \tf Ven^tiuM into Cairo. 

*■ “The bright (or fair) iftEr aJ ■Zflhrft^ a ntU irS Fitlimah 

* [bn-Khaldfln, fnL Iv. p, 4^; \faqrfll yoI, i, p. 
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reign in Egypr. the Fatimid empire reached its zenith. The name 
of this caliph was cited in the Friday prayers from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea and in al-Yaman, Makkah, Damascus, and once 
even in al-Maw^il. At least nominally his rule covered that vast 
area. Under him the Egyptian caliphate not only became the 
most formidable rival of that of Baghdad but even eclipsed it and 
appropriated for itself the position of the only great Moslem 
state in the eastern Mediterranean. Ah'Aziz went so far as to 
erect a two-million-dinar palace in Cairo to house his 'Abbasid 
rivals, whom he hoped to seize after the capture of Baghdad, 
Like liis predecessors he cast covetous cy™ on distant Spain, but 
the proud Cordovan caliph on receiving a sharp note from the 
Fatimid sovereign is said to have sent back the following retort: 
“Thou ridiculest us because thou hast heard of us. If we had ever 
heard of thee, we would reply,"* 

Of the Fapmid caliphs al-'Aziz was probably the ivisest and 
most beneficent, He lived in luxujy, built in Cairo and its en* 
virons several new mosques, palaces, bridges and canals and 
extended to the Christians under him a measure of toleration 
never enjoyed before. In this attitude he was undoubtedly in¬ 
fluenced by his Christian vizir 'Tsa ibn-Naatur and his Russian 
wife, the mother of his son and heir al-Hakim and sister of the 
two Mel kite patriarchs of Alexandria and of Jerusalem. 

The decline of the Fatimid power began soon after the bene¬ 
ficent reign of al-'AzTz, the first of his house to adopt, following 
the'Abbasid precedent, the fateful policy of importing Turkish as 
well as negro mercenaiy troops. The insubordination and con¬ 
stant quarrelling of these troops among themselves and with the 
Berber bodyguard became one of the chief causes of the final 
collapse of the kingdom. It was Circassian and Turkish soldiers 
and slaves who later usurped the supreme authority and estab- 
lished indeptrndent 

AKAzIz' successor, abu-'AIi Mansur al-Hakim (996-1021). 
was only eleven when he came to the throne. His reign was 
marked with monstrous atrocities. He killed several of his vizirs, 
demolished a number of Christian churches including that of 
the Holy Sepulchre (1009), forced Christians and Jews to wear 
black robes, ride only on donkeys and display when in baths a 
cross dangling from their necks, if Christians, and 3 sort of 
^ Ibti-TAghri-BirJL Popptr, vol. li, plr^ 3, p, z. 
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yoke with bells, if Jews.* wss the third caliph in Islam, 

after al-Mutawakkil and ^Qmar M, to impose such string;ent 
measures on non*Moste^^s.^ Otherwise the Fafimid regime was 
remarkably favourable for dhimiriis. The edict for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Holy ScpuLchrc was signed by his Christian secretary 
ibn-^Abdun and the act was one of the contributory causes of the 
Crusades, Finally this enigmatic, blue-eyed caliph, following the 
extreme development of [sma'Ilite doctrineg. declared himself 
the incarnation of the Deity and was so accepted by a newly 
organised sect, called Dniics, after its first great mission ary+ 
al-Darazi (f 1019).* On February to2t, aUlJikLm w^as killed 
on the Muqaflam, probably through a conspiracy headed by his 
sister Sitl aI-Muluki whom the caliph had charged with un¬ 
chastity. 

After aU[::lakim immature youths w'crc made caliphs wdth the 
real powder in the hands of vizirs, who later even assumed the 
royal title maltk. Al-hlakim's son and successor al-?ahir {toil- 
^^35} sixteen when he came to the throne. It w^as this caliph 
who received permission from Cortstantine VIII to have hts name 
mentioned in the mosques of the emperor's domain and to have 
the mosque at Constantinople restored in return for the cahph^s 
permission to have the Church of the Holy Sepulchre rebuilt/ 
Al- 2 ahir’s successor was hb deven-year-old son, Ma^add al- 
Mustan^ir (1035—94), W'hose reign of almost sixty years is the 
longest in Moslem annals/ In the early part of his reign his 
mother, a Sudanese slave once purchased from a Jew', enjoyed 
with her vendor most of the pciw€!r_ By this time the Fafimid 
dominions had shrunk to little more than Egj'pt itsclh After 1043 
the Fapmid possession in Syria^ always loosely bound to Egypt, 
began rapidly to disintegrate. Palestine was often in open revolt- 
A mighty power advancing from the east, that of the Saljuq 
Turkomans^ was now overshadowing Western Asia. In the mean¬ 
time the Fadrnid African provinces w^ere severing their tributary 
connection and passing into open independence or reverting to 
their old allegiance to the ^Abbasids. The troublesome Arab 

* J bn-KhaUik&ii, Tot. iii, 5; ^ba-I,[uiim£d. p. 54; c£ Vftipyii Iba-Sa'ld, 
CHdkKo a/.i p. 1S7. 

* For thr mtdctiDiu xc Ibvhlhir vol. L p. [DO. 

* Far more dn this Sect CDAtulc Hatri, OfigvMJ 0/ 

* Mtuqrixi, wJ. I, p, 355. Cf, pp. 270-71; «.bQV«p p. 304. 

* Ihn KhiiiJikSn. SkA. U, p. p. 4^1, n. 2, 
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tribes of the banu-Hilil and Sulaynip originalJy of Najd and now 
of Upper Eg>'ptj were instigated in 1052 to move westward where 
for years they ravaged Tripoli and Tunisia.*’ Sicily, which for a 
time acknowledged after the Aghlabid the Pali mid sovereign ty^ 
was by 1071 mostly subdued by the Normans^ %vho subsequently 
even overran parts of the African mainland. Arabia alone kept 
in part faithful to the Shf itc cause. On the dark horizon the oi^ly 
ray of light was the temporary success at Baghdad of the 
Turkish general and usurper al-BasasIri “ ("f lo6o)p through 
tvhose dominaLion the Eg)"ptiaii caliph's name was cited in the 
Baghdad mosques for fort)^ successive Fridaj^. W'asit and ab 
Basrah followed the example of Baghdad. The turban of the 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Qa^im^ w'ho even renounced all his rights to 
the caliphate in favour of his Fatimid rival, the Prophet's mantle 
and a beautiful w^indo\v from his palace were brought to Cairo 
as trophies. 1 he turban and mantle together w'Jth the document 
of renunciation were returned to Baghdad about a centur>' later 
by Salah-aJ-Din, but the window w^as used in one palace after 
another until the Mairduk Sultan Baybars abjashnakir added 
it to the tomb in w^hich he was buried in 1309. 

At home trouble w^as continually brewing between Turkish, 
Berber and Sudanese battalions^ and stale authority was para¬ 
lysed, Seven years* famine exhausted the economic resources of 
the country'. In I073 the vacillating caliph summoned the 
xArmenian Badr al-Jamali, a former slave, from hia military 
governorship of '^Akka to act as \riKir and commander in chief** 
The new Amir al-Juyush took command whh such vigour that 
he brought order out of apparent chaos and gave the Fapmid 
regime a new lease of life. But the revival was of short duration. 
Neither Badris efforts nor those of his son and successor, abMalik 
abAfdal,* who wdelded the supreme authority after his fat her *a 
death in ]094 p could check the tide of decline- The remaining 
years of Fatimid rule ^ w'ere marked by continuous struggle 
between vizirs backed by factions in the army. On the death of 
abMustan^ir, al-Malik al-Afdal placed on the throne the caliph*s 

^ Th# and militiuy eiptoit* of banu lliliU prsvidlE the 

hittoriciil backgr^iutid of the cdcbntKl epic Siral 

■ tb^-KhuIlikiln, toI. i, pp, 107-®, 

* /Alif, vdL JV^ p. 64; Ebn-Al-Athlr, toL a, pp. 60, j6d. 

! Abu-^-Q^wni Sk§htn*hiih; itEn-KhaJlikan., voL pp. 39^1-7. 
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youngest son under the name aKMusta^li with the expectation of 
holding him under his influence. After ahMusta*!!, hb son^ a 
child of five years, was declared caliph by al-Afdal„ who gave 
him the honorific title aUAmir (i WTien al-Hafiz (1 ijo- 

1 149) died his power hardly extended beyond the caliphal palace. 
His son and aucces^r al-Zlfir (1149-54) was then a gay 
youth and the power was usurped by the Kurdish virir ibn-al- 
SalJar, stj^lcd al-Malik al-^AdiU The memoirs of Usamah^^ who 
spent the years between 1144 and 1154 in the Fitlmid courts 

T^blf of caLipha: 

1* Al-Mfliidi (909^34)^ 

2 . AJ-Qi*im 

3. AJ-MjtnfQr C94&-5J) 

4. AJ \lu'iw 

j. AJ**AiiE (975-96) 

6 . AlrHiJdxn (996^^1 & 2 l) 

7, Al-^uhfr (lOll-JJJ 

B. Al-AinilBA^ir ( 

I 

I I 

9. At-Muitw'li (1094-1 toi) (Muhniunad) 

I I 

1O4 Ai-Amir u. AI-YA(i 13/0-49) 

j ~l 

(VlUiif) I a, (1149-34) 

14. AI-^A^id (1160-71) 13. Al-Fl^t£ (1154^) 

show that in no court were intrigues, feuds and jealousies more 
rife. The assassination of ibn-at-Sallar (1153) by hb wife's 
grandson Nasr ^bn*^Abbas^ who was later encouraged by the 
caliph to make an attempt on the life of hia father^ 'AbbSs* ibn- 
aI-Sallar*s successor in the vizirate^ and finally the secret murder 
of aU^afir hinuelf by the young conspirator^ form one of the 
darkest chapters in the history of Egypt, The second day after 
the caliph had vanished ^■\bbas declared the four-year-old son 
of al- 2 afir» al-Fi^ii^ caliph (1154-60). The boy caliph died aged 
eleven and was succeeded by hb nine-year-old cousin at-*Adidt 

^ Ed^ Hitiii Jjrnaw CViiffriwM, pp. 
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the fourteenth and last in a line which had Lasted for over two 
and a haJf centuries. The precarious existence of the people, 
depending as they did for their sustenance on the overflow of 
the Nile, was in the meantime being rendered more miserable by 
repeated famines and plagues. The result was heavier taxes and 
more general extortion to supply the insatiable greed of the 
caliphs and their soldiery. Matters were complicated by the 
advent of the Crusaders and the repeated attacks of Amalric, 
king of Jerusalem, who in 1167 stood at the very gates of Cairo. 
These conditions were brought to an end by Salah-al-Dln, who 
in iiyj dethroned the last Fafimid caliph. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


UFZ IN fAtimid EGVrr 


Egypt was the only land of the once far-flung Fatimid domain 
where the successors of "Ubaydullah al-Mahdi impressed the 
stamp of their eyJtural characteristics. The precarious relation¬ 
ship that held the several provinces of north-western Africa and 
Western Asia to Cairo militated against the possibiliQf of leaving 
in those regions peculiarly Fatimid traces. In the cultural history 
of Egypt the Fatimxd tc^ether with the preceding [khshidid and 
Tuliinid periods may be described as the Arabo-PerBian era as 
distinct from the Perso-Turkish^ which covered the Ayyflbid and 
Mamluk periods. The pre-TuI^nid period may be described as 
purely Arabic. The Ayyubid d>mastyp which supplanted the 
Fatimid, introduced to Africa the spirit and culture of the great 
SaljOq empire, noticeable in its art and industry and its political 
and intellectual movements. Under the Fatimids, however, it is 
the influence of Persian culture that is paramount. But the back¬ 
bone of the populace throughout medieval and modern history' 
was composed of Arabicized Copts. I’his populace remained 
under the ultra-Shfite r^ime Sunnite at core^ as can be in¬ 
ferred from the facility with which Salah-al-Dln restored official 
orthodoxy. 

Politically the Fatimid period marks a new epoch in the history 
of the land, which fesr ihe first time since Pharaonic days had a 
completely sovereign power full of vitality and founded on a 
religious basis. The two preceding dynasties had neither national 
nor religious footing in the country. Their rise and existence they 
owed to the military ability of their soldier-founders and to the 
dilapidated condition of the "Abb^id state. 

Though the golden age in the history of Fafimid Egypt began 
with aUMu'izz and culminated with d-'AalZp yet Egypt In the 
time of al-Mustan^ir w^as still the leading country of Islam. The 
Persian Isma'lli missionary' Na^ir-i-Khusrawp^ who risited the 
I NdmtAt ed. Scbefer^ pp. tr. pp. i 
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country' in 1046-49, shortly before the ecoriornSc and politick 
crash, has left us a description in glowing colours. The calipha] 
palace housed 30^000 persons, of whom l^pOOO were servants and 
1000 horse and foot guards. The young catiph, wham Na^ir saw 
at a festival riding on a mule, was pleasant lookings clean shaven 
and dressed simply in a w^hite ^tif/dn and turban. An attendant 
carried over the caliph's head a parasol enriched with precious 
Stones. The seven galleys drawn up on the bank of the Nile 
measured 150 cubits over-all by 60 in beam. The caliph owmed 
in the capital 2o,ooo bouses, mostly of brick, rising to a height of 
five or six stories, and an equal number of shops, which wxre let 
at tw^o to ten dinars a month. The main streets w^ere roofed and 
lighted by lamps. The shopkeepers sold at fixed pricey, and if 
one cheated he was paraded on a camel through the streets 
ringing a bell and confessing his fault. Even the shops of 
jew'cUers and money-changers w^erc left unlocked. The old 
abFtistSt had seven great mosques; Cairo had eighl.^ The whole 
country enjoyed a degree of seeming tranquilJity and prosperity 
that made Nasir enthusiastically declare: 'T could neither limit 
nor estimate its wealth and nowhere have I seen such prosperity 
as I savr there"'.* 

Of all the Egyptian caliphs al-Mustansir w^s the richest. He 
inherited millions from his predecessors and lived a life of 
luxury and ease. He is said to have erected in hia paJacc a 
Ka bah-like pavilion where he used to drink to the accompani¬ 
ment of stringed music and beautiful singers. Here he declared: 
^'This is indeed more pleasant than staring at a Black Stone h 
listening to the muezzin"s drone and drinking impure water’". 
An inventory of his treasures by al-ilaqrizi * includes precious 
stones, crystal vases, inlaid gold plates, ivory and ebony ink- 
stands, amber cups, phials of musk, steel mirrors, parasols with 
gold and silver sticks^ chess-boards with gold and silver pawns^ 
jewelled daggers and swords and embroidered fabrics manu¬ 
factured at DabTq and Damascus. Exquisite and priceless works 
of art were dissipated among the Turkish troops. Yet in 1070 
this caliph found it necessary to send his daughters and their 
mother to Baghdad to escapte starvation. 

^ rf. MjLqrtii, >’wl. u, p, 264; tiiL ui, 901. 

: S 3 p. 155 tr. 
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[n its general organization the Fitiinid state followed the Adtainki- 
'Abbasid, or rather the older Persian prototype. The Egyptian 
al-Qalqashandi ^ (f I4tli) has gixt^n us in his manual intended 
for the use of candidates for governmental posts a sketch of the 
militar)' and administrative systems under the P^atimids. The 
army consisted of three principal ranks; (r) amTrs* who included 
the highest officers and the sw ord-bearing escorts of the caliph; 

(2) officers of the guard, consisting of masters (sing. iiSfdi//i} and 
eunuchs; and (3) the different regiments carrying such names as 
yafi^Iyah, JuyushTyahp Sudantyahp after some caliphK vizir or 
nationality. The vizirs w'cre of several classes^ of which the highest 
were "'men of the sw ord^\ who supervised the army and w^ar- 
office. and 'lords of the door'\ high chamberlains, whose privilege 
it was to present foreign envoys. The "men of the pen"' included 
the qadj. who was also director of the mint; the inspector of 
markets (mu/ifasi&), who supervised weights and measures; and 
the state treasurer, who presided over the iayf nZ-mnL In the 
lowest rank of the "men of the pen" stood the great body of 
civil serv^antSp comprising clerks and secretaries in the various 
departments- The internal administration of the empire is said 
to have been the creation of al-Mu'izz' and aU'Aziz' vizir 
Va'qub jbn-Killis (f 991)^ a Baghdad Jew who. accepting Islam, 
began his political career at Klfur's court and whose expert 
administration laid the basis of the economic prosperity of the 
Nile valley under the early F 3 timids,* 

Ibn-Killis was the first outstanding patron of learning in 
Faumid Egy^pt. He established an academy and spent on it a 
thousand dinars per month. In his time ffourished the physician ptqjc™ 
aUTamimi, who w^as born in Jerusalem and moved 
to Eg>'pt about 97O- Before him^ under the Ikhshldids. flourished 
the historian Muhammad ibn-Yusuf al-Kindi,'* who died at 
al-Fustat in 961. Another historian who died later (1062) in 
al-Fustat was ibn-Salamah al-Qudau.^ 

Though some of the early F 3 timid caliphs W'erc men of 
culture^ their period was one unproducliveof scienlists and writers 
of special merit. Like other caliphs in Baghdad and Cordova. 

* ^‘oI. Ui, rp- 4^ 

^ oZ-ZiAd^aA i/a jVdia al-trtiSraAt "Abdnlllh Mak.liE4 

(Cairo, 1^24), pp. ^ 

* AuthDr of K - Guol J). 

* Author of a/-Afadrj/ (unpubliilwd). 
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3 l-Aziz was himself a poet and a lover of learning. It was he 
who made the Azhar Mosque an academy. Bui most of the 
learned men at this time not only in law but in history^ and poetry 
were members of the /afi/t class» which included the judges. 
The heretical character of the dynasty, whose court did not 
attract orthodox scientists and littirateursi together with the 
insecurity of life throughout the latter part of the period, 
explains the dearth of intellectual activity. 

One of the most remarkable foundations of the Fatimids was 
the Dir aJ-Hikmah or Dar al-'Ilm (hall of wisdom or of science)^ 
established by aUHahim in 100$ for the teaching and propaga¬ 
tion of the extreme Shfitc doctrine. In conjunction with it 
al“Hakim instituted a fund Vi*ho$e income of 357 dinars was to 
be spent for copying manuscripts, repairing books and general 
maintenance.^ The hall was connected with the royal palace and 
contained a library’ and rooms for meetings. Its curriculum 
comprisedp in addition to the specifically Islamic subjects> 
astronomy and medicine. Though closed in 1119 by al-Malik 
al-Afdal because of its heretical teaching* the academy survived 
until the advent of the Ayyubids. 

Al-Hakim was personally interested in astrological calcula¬ 
tions- he built on al-MuqaUam an observatory to which he often 
rode before dawm on his grey ass^ An informant of the con¬ 
temporary histozian ibn-Hammad® saw the astrolabe-like copper 
instrument erected by al-H^kim on two towers and measured 
one of its signs of the zodiac, which w^as thre* spans in length. 

AbI;I^im"s court was illumined by 'Ali ibn-Yunus* (f toog)* 
the greatest astronomer Eg>pt has ever produced* and abu- 
"AJi aUHasan (L. Alhazen) ibn-al-Haytham* the principal 
Moslem physicist and student of optica. The astronomical tables 
(^rij) of ibn-Yrimis, bearing the name of his patron, correct the 
tables current at his time by original observations made with 
the armillary sphere and the azimuth circle, Ibn-al-Haytham 
ft ta, 10^9), who was born in al-Basrah about 965, tried to regu¬ 
late for al-Hakim the annual overflow of the Nile* and when he 
failed he simulated madness and hid himself from the caliph's 
tvrath until the latter's death. No less than a hundred w^orks on 
mathematics, astronomy^ philosophy and medicine are ascribed 

* Mu|rici, Tat, i, p. ^59. ^ p, ^ 

* pp- ibn-EKiihkkia. vat iii, p. 6, 
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IQ himJ The chief work for which he is noted Is that on optics; 

Ki'tai a/-Mand^ir, of which the origins! is lost bat which was 
translated m the lime of Gerard of Cremona or before and was 
published in Latin in 1572. It wa3 influentia] in the development 
of optics in the Middle Ages. Almost all medieval A^xiters on this 
subject base their works on AJha^en's Optk^ ih^SiiHrus\ Roger 
Bacortt l^nardo da Vinci and Johann Kepler show traces of its 
influence. In his work ibn-d-Haytham opposes the theory* of 
Hu cl id and Ptolemy that the eye sends out visual rays to the 
object of vision and presents experiments for testing the angles of 
incidence and reflection. In certain experiments he approaches 
the theoretkal discovery of magnifying lenses which was actually 
made in Italy three centuries later. 

Another important work composed in Egypt in the days of al- 
Hdcim is a!-MuHtukkah Ji ^I{dj ai-Ay (select material on the 
treatment of the eye) by 'Ammar ibn-'Ali al-Mawsih. In this the 
author shows more originality than his contemporary ibn-'Isa 
in his Tadhkircih, which* however, on account of its complete- 
ness became the standard work on ophthalmology% 'Ammar dc* 
scribes a radical operation for soft cataract by suction through a 
hollow' tube of his own mvention. 

In the days of al-Mustan^ir the debacle which resulted in the Tbe rf^ni 
dissipation of his treasures brought about an even greater loss in 
the dispersion of the royal library started by aJ-'Aitia and said to 
have contained at the time 200,000 books. It treasured 2400 
illLiminated Koraas. Among its rarities w-cre manuscripts in the 
hand of Ibn-Muqiah and other master calligraphers; al-^AziK 
had deposited in it an autegraph copy of al-Tabari's history. In 
the loot of 1063 a reporter witnessed tw*enty-five camels carrying 
aw^ay books. Valuable manuscripts were used for lighting the 
fires in the homes of Turkish officers and exqubitc bindings 
served to mend the shoes of their slaves. AUMustan^ir's suc¬ 
cessors built up new' collections, ^Vhen a €cntur>' later Salah-al- 
Din made his triumphal entry' into the royal palace its library' 
still housed over a hundred thousand volumes, some of which 
together w'ith other treasures were distributed among his men.^ 

* JIj(i-kIu' VlJ. fS, pp. 91 JiLQifli, pji. 167-^3 MufEJkf^ Na^if, 

//dr/447Ri.^ EP4-4 pp. ix-xiT. 

* Faftijr pr«erY«d in MS. (vrm at th*^ EscurbJ. Cosn^ vol, i/p, 317; u. J. Hincrt]- 

bcr|5 al, iral, li (Lripta^i 

■ ^Uqrlri* vol I pp, 4^13^9 ? ntm-ShSmnh, voL i, p, a6S. 
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Though unfavourabb to the cultivation, of science and litera- 
turep the Fatimid era was characterized by works of art and 
architecture of first importance. The prosperity which the 
countr>' enjoyed under the first Two caliphs in Cairo and later 
under the two vizirs of Armenian origin, a prosperity worthy of 
the Pharaon ic or A Lexatidrian agCi was reflec led i n the sphere of art, 

I he oldest surtdving structure is the A^har Mosque, built by 
Jawharin 972. Though it was later restored, its older part, w'hLch 
is the centraf has preserved the original forrn. This part is built 
of brick after the fashion of the ibn-Tul^n Mosque, has pointed 
arches and in general betrays Iranian influence. Its minaret is 
of the hea^')' square type. The next oldest mosque is that of al- 
hlakim, begun by his father in 990 and completed about JO12. 
It follows the same plan as al-Azhar and has a cupola of brick¬ 
work supported upon an octagonal drum above the prayer niche. 
Stone was used in al-Hakim’s Mosque, now in ruins, but since 
the minaret was not square the craftsmen were probably from 
northern al-'traq, rather than Syria- The triumph of stone over 
brick as a strucrural material waa not effected until the late 
Fa timid age and is illustrated in the fagade of the al-Aqmar 
Mosque, built in 1125, This facade may have been due to some 
Armenian Christian architect. In abAqmar we recognize the first 
appearance of the later general Islamic feature, the corbelled 

‘stalactite'") niche I'his pillared mosque and that of 

al-Salihibn-Ruzilk (cd. i 160) display the bold designs and austere 
Kufic inscriptions for which Fatimid art is renowneti Such novel 
features gradually introduced by Fatimid architects as the 
stalactite pendentives and the deep niches in the fagade were to 
undergo further development under the Aj^^bids and Mamluks. 
Likew^ise the treatment of inscriptions on stone or wwden panels 
foreshadows the glories of the later art. The practice of associat¬ 
ing a tombi usually of the founder, with a mosque began in 
10S5 w ith Badr al-]amali, whose toml>mosque on the Muqaftam 
set the first example. 

Of the great gates that testify to the grandeur of Fatimid 
buildings three arc extant: Bab ZawTiah, Bab al-Nasr and Bab 
al-Fuluh,^ These massive gates of Cairo, built by Edessene 
architects on a Byzantine plan, are among the most enduring 
relics of Fatimid Egypt, 

^ pp. 3S0 iff. 
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Among the treasurer of iho Arab Muaeum at Cairo are severaJ tiwom- 
paneb of carved wood dating from the Filimid period and a how- JlXtuta 
ing living creatures such aa deer attacked by monsters, hares 
seized by eagles and pairs of confronted birds. These motifs sug¬ 
gest borrowing from Saslnid models. The same affinity b notice¬ 
able in Fatimid bronzes^ most of which were mirrors, ewers or 
censers. The best-known bronze is the griffin, forh^ inches high, 
now in Pisa. The same is true of textiles, samples of w^hich found 
their vray into the VVest at the time of the Crusades.^ Weaving 
w-as a national art of Coptic Egypt but even then was influenced 
by Iranian, particularly Sasanidi models, [n Fatimid fabrics we 
find animals in conventionalized and heraldic poses. Among 
Eg>^ptian cities Dahiq, DimySt and Tinnls were noted for their 
medieval textiles, know n after these places as dabTqi.dimyitiand 
tinnisi. The doth know n in Chaucer’s time as fustian came from 
aJ-Fustab as the word indicates^ 

The ceramic art of the FatimidsK like their dther arts^ follows 
Iranian patterns. Here as in textiles animal motifs are broadly 
treated. In his inventory of Fatimid treasures al-Maqrixi^ lists 
several specimens of ceramic and metallic arts, including 
Chinese gbzed earthenware. This is one of the first recorded 
appearances of Chinese ware in the Arab East.^ Narir-i-Khus- 
raw * asserts that the Eg^'ptfans made earthcnw'arc **30 fine and 
diaphanous that one can sec one's hand through it". 

The earliest-know-n Islamic bookbindings come from Egypt 
and may be assigned to the eighth or ninth century. Their decora¬ 
tion and technique have affinity w^ith those of earlier Coptic 
bindings, from w hich they were evidently derived. After the de¬ 
velopment of this Egyptian school tooling and stamping became 
the most common techniques of Moslem craftsmen working in 
leather, 

^ below, p. 663. » s« obovtf, p, 

* CL Krcukow in Afaja//at iffll, jiiSi pp, 336 - 3 , wl^re il- 

Bimni ttiTOH-Lifia Chinfsc pottery; Si^iilaf i*/-/flErdrCti, pp, al-DimiHhqi. 

a/'DoArJi a/^Barr jt^^af-BaAr, fti. A. F. .\|ebren {St. Pet^r^bkll^, 

p. 43, whm posdbly a rcftrcrict to paric«L^n ti made. F, Simrr 'm i>i> 

Btfs S^marr^ (Berlin, I&J5L p. fifp TTcords th# di*vT?Victy of rLUith'<#fllur>- poioduin 
at SlUrwmi. 

* Ed. Sdwferp p. 53, tr. p. 15I. 
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MILITARY CONTACTS 0RTWEEN EAST AND WEST: 
THE CRUSADES 


When at the dose of the eleventh century the motley hordes 
of Christendom made their way into Syria to wrest it from 
Moslem hands, the country presented the spectacle of division 
and impotence. It was split up among^ several local Arab 
chieftains, while in the north the Saljuq Turks were atbpowcrful 
and in the south the schismatic Fatimids of Egypt held sway. 
The population was far from being uniform in composition or 
even in language. The Druzes in mu them Lebanon, the Nugay- 
riyah in their northern mountains and thetr neighbours the 
Tsma'ilitcs, later Assassins, formed three schismatic com- 
munitics distinct from orthodox Islam. Among the Christian 
bodies the Maranites of northern Lebanon, who still used Syriac 
to a considerable extent, constituted the largest minority. 

With the advent of the nomadic Saljuqs from Central Asia 
earlier in the eleventh century, their swarming over the western 
states of the *Abbisid caliphate, the establishment of their 
authority successively in Khurasan, Persia, al-*fraq, Armenia 
and Asia Minor, and their founding (1055) of a sultanate in 
Baghdad to which the caliphate w'as subordinate, we have dealt 
in a foregoing chapter (XXXII). The SaljQqs of Syria, like 
those of al'Rum (Asia Minor), formed one of the chief sub¬ 
divisions of the family, but were not united undin- one head. 
Almost ever)' Syrian town of any consequence had at this time 
its own Saljuq or Arab ruler. Tripoli after 1089 was independent 
under the Shfite banu-'Ammar,^ Shayzar after 1081 was held 
by the banu-Munqidh. The Byzantines were time and again 
capturing and losing towns along the coast and on the northern 
frontier. 

The first SaljCiq bands appeared in Syria shortly before toyo. 
In this year Sultan Alp Arslan made the Arab prince of Aleppo 

1 CoEuutl G. Will in Mimrnal ffatri Batsrt (f woJ. fi, pp. *^9.84 
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hh VA5sal and Alp's general At^iz entered Jerusalem and wrested 
Palestine from Falimid hands. As Sunnite M os Jems the SaJjuqs 
considered it their duty to extirpate the Egyptian heresy. Five 
years later Atsiz acquired Damascus from the same masters. By 
JogSj however, Jcrufialem bad reverted to the Fatimids, whose 
strong fleet had recaptured (10S9) all the coast towns, including 
"Asqalan (Ascalon), 'Akka (Acre), Tyre (SHv), as far north as 
Jubayl (Bybios). Alp's son Tutush was the real founder of the 
Syrian dynasty of Saljuqs. In the spring of 1094 this sultan had 
established his authority over Aleppo ( Idalab), al-Ruha* (Edessa) 
and aUMawsih in addition to hia Khurasan possessions. But 
when in the following year he fell in battle^ his hard-w^on Syrian 
possessions again disintegrated as a r^ull of the rivalry between 
hb two sons Ridwin and Duqaq and the jealousies of his self- 
seeking generals. Ridwan made Aleppo his capital, where he 
ruled from 1095 to r i and Duqaq (1095-1104) chose Damas¬ 
cus.^ Hostilities betw^ecn the two brothers, which began in 1096, 
formed the central event of their reigns. 

Viewed in their rightful setting the Crusades appear as the 
medieval chapter in the long story of interaction between East . 
and West, of which the Trojan and Persian w'ars of antiquity^ Md minJ. 
form the prelude and the imperialistic expansion of modern 
\Vestern Europe the latest chapter. The geographicai fact of 
difference bctw'Ccn East and West acquires its only significance 
from the competing religious* racial and lingmstk differences. 

More specifically the Crusades represent the reaction of Christian 
Europe against Moslem Asia, w'hich had been on the offensive 
since 632 not only in Swia and Asia Minor but in Spam and 
Sicily also. Among other antecedents w& m^y refer to the 
migraton" and military' tendencies of the Teutonic tribes, who 
had changed the map of Europe since their entrance into the 
light of history; the destruction in 1009 by al-Hakim of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the object of pilgrimage for 
thousands of Europeans and w'hose keys had been sent ( 3 cx>) to 
^ Soljilqi of Syriit ioi>4-j|i7^ 
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Charlemagne by way of a blessing from the patriarch of Jeru- 
Salem/ and the hardships to which pilgrims through Moslem 
Asia Minor were subjected. The immediate cause of ihe Cru¬ 
sades, however, was the appeal made in 1094 to Pope Urban 1 1 
by thcEmperorAIeicius Comnenus^ whose Asiatic possessions had 
been overrun by the Saljuqs as far as the shores of Marmora. 
These Moslems threatened Constantinople itself. The pope 
possibly ’viewed the appeal as a^ording an opportunity for re¬ 
uniting the Greek Church to Romep the final schism between 
the two having been effected as late as 1054. 

When on November 1095, Pope Urban delivered his 
speech at Clermont in south-eastern France urging the faithful 
to "enter upon the road to the Holy Sepulchre, wrest it from 
the wicked race and subject it" to themselves, probably the 
most effective speech in all history ’was made. The rallying cry 
/a ran through the land and seized high and low with 
its psychical contagion. By the spring of n07 a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, mostly Franks and Normans and partly 
rabble, had answered the call and met at Constant!nopic. The 
first of rhe Crusades, so called from the cross iiome as a badge, 
was thus launched, 

Notallpof course, who took the cross were actuated by spiritual 
motives. Several of the leaders, including Bohemond^ were 
intent upon acquiring principalities for themselves. The mer¬ 
chants of Pisa, Venice and Genoa had commercial interests. 
The romantic, the restless and the adventurous^ in addition to 
the devout, found a new rallying-^point and many criminals 
sought penance thereby. To the great masses in Francei Lorrainet 
Italy and Sicily, with their depressed economic and social condi¬ 
tions, taking the cross was a relief rather than a sacrifice. 

The customary classification into 3 definite number of Cru¬ 
sades, seven to nine, b by no means satisfactory. The stream 
was more or less continuous and the line of demarcation between 
Crusades not sharply drawn, A more logical division would be 
into first a period of conquest extending to U44, when the 
Atabeg Zangi of al-Mawsil recovered al-Ruha"; second, a 
period of Moslem reaction inaugurated by Zangi and cutminat- 
Lng in the brilliant victories of Saiah-al-Dfn (Satadin); and third, 

* E^nar JchiMiLian in sxitii D9^7)r 
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a period of civil and petty wars in which the Sjto* Egyptian 
AyyubicU and Egyptian ManilOks figured, ending in 1291, when 
the Crusaders lost their Ia<5t foothold on the Syrian mainland.' 

The period of conquest fails in its entirety before the so-called 
second Crusade (1147“9) and the third period coincides roughly 
w'ith the thirteenth century. One of the Crusades of this last 
period was directed against Constantinople (: £02-4), two against 
{l2t8’-2I) accomplishing nothing, and one even to Tunisia 

(1270). 

The route of the first Crusaders from their rendezvous at Tt»e b/. 
Constantinople Jay across Asia Minor. This was now the domain 
of the young Qilij Arslan, SaJjuq sultan of Quniyah (1092-1 to?). Asii 
It was in meeting his warriors that Christians measured swords 
for the first time with Moslems, After a siege of about a month 
Nic»a, capital of Qilij’s father Sulayman ibn-Qutlumlsh, 
founder of the Saljuq dynasty of al-Rum, was captured (June 
1097). Other than that the only pitched battle the Crusaders 
fought was that of Dor;'Ja:um (Eski-Shahr). Here on July i * 
they defeated the forces of Qilij. This victorious march restored 
to Alexius, who had exacted from almost all the Crusaditig 
leaders an oath of feudal allegiance, the western half of the 
peninsula and helped to delay the Turkish invasion of Europe 
for three centuries and a half. 

After crossing the Taurus Mountains and before turning fully 
southward a detachment of the Crusading army under Baldwin, 
whose father W'as count of Boulogne, made a detour into the^tj' 
eastern region occupied by Christian Armenians, where ah 
Ruh 5 ' was captured early in 1098.* Here on Christian territory 
the first Latin settlement was made and the first Latin state 
founded. Baldwin became its prince. Other detachments under 
the Norman Tancred of Southern Italy had turned In the oppo¬ 
site direction to Cilicia, whose population was likewise Armenian 
with an admixture of Greeks, Here he occupied Tarsus, the 
birthplace of St. Paul. 


' See \V. B. Stevm»n, Tkt Cntraiim r'ti ftf Sort (CjiinLndge, 1907), p, 17. 

* frvHtantm ft a/wmm //ttnuafy-mif^frum, ed. Itei^nrh Ilmjfeninejrr 

(tlejiJelberg, lS9C»j, p. 197. n. M . p. aaS, n. fti; Kulrhcr, Mitaria mrrttalymitant,, 
ed. llAgenmeyer (Heidelberg, 191 j), p. 192, a. Ct. tbh'lI-Q&linini, ed. Amcdrae, 
p. >144 tr, II. A. K. Gibb, Tit Pamutul Cittnie/i af tkt CmioAi (Looil^n, 

P-4>. 
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Jn the meantime the main body had reached Antioch.^ The 
city was under a Saljuq amir named YighbSiyan’ appointed by 
ilic third Great Saljuq Malikstiah. After a long and arduous 
siege (Oclober 21, 1097-June 3^ 1098) the melropolis of northern 
Syria fell to the hands of Bohemond through treachery on the 
part of an Armenian commanding one of the towers- Bohemond 
was a kinsman of Tancred and the shrewdest of the leaders. The 
oiie serious attempt to relieve the city before its fall came from 
Kid wan of Aleppo. 

No sooner had the besiegers entered the city than they tvere 
themselves besieged by Karbuqa^* amir of al-Maw^il, Tvho had 
rushed from his capital wuth reinforcements- Enthused by the 
discovery of the **holy iance^^ which had pierced the Saviour's 
side as He hung upon the cross^ and had lain buried in a church 
in Antioch, the Christians by a bold sally raised the siege (June 
28), almost annihilating Karbuqa's army* The city was left in 
charge of Bohemond and became the capital of the second 
principality acquired. For about a century and three-quarters 
Antioch remained in Christian hands. 

Dissatishedp Raymond of Toulousop the wealthiest leader of 
the Franksp whose men had made the sensational discovery 
in Antioch I pushed southward. After occupying Ma^arrat at- 
Nu'manp famous as the birthplace of abu-aKAla\ his meti left 
the town (January t j, 1099) after destroying *'over too.ooo" of 
its population and committing it to the flanu^ * Count Raymond 
then occupied Hi^n al-Akrad,*commanding the strategic pasis be¬ 
tween the plains of the Orontes (^aV^AsiJ and the Mediterranean^ 
besieged Arqah* on the western slope of northern Lebanon 
and cjccupied AntartOs^ on the coast without resistance. The 


Ar. AnlAJc.lynhp fwm Gr. AniL^K'ttu Anta^rhuj^ fathi^r of lU founder 
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ihn KhAldiin, v 6L V, p. 16. r- ^ -h - 
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Maronile Christians of Lerbanon provided him with ^ides and 
a limited number of rccruitSr All ihc&e possessions^ howeveri 
Raymond relinquished and at the urgent appeal of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, count of Lorraine and Baldwin's brother, jained the 
army in its march on Jerusalem, the main goaL 

On the way southward al-RatnIah was found deserted and Jrtu^a 3 tm 
became the first Latin possession in Palestine.* On June 7, 

1099, some fort>' thousand Crusaders* of whom about twenty 
thousand were effective troops^* stood before the gates of 
Jerusalem. The Egyptian garrison may be estimated roundly at 
about one thousand. Hoping the waits w^ould fall as those of 
Jericho had done, the Crusaders first marched barefoot around 
the city, blowing their horns. A month^s Siege proved more effect^ 
ive. On July 1 $ the besiegers stormed the city and perpetrated 
an indiscriminate massacre involving all ages and both sexes. 

"Heaps of heads and hands and feet were to be Seen through¬ 
out the streets and squares of the city.'** Another important 
victory over the Egyptians near 'Asqalin about a month later 
rendered the position of the Latins in Jerusalem more secure. But 
'Asqalan remained the base of the Egyptian fieei and the head¬ 
quarters of a garrison which under the Eg)*^ptian vizir a1-Malik 
al-AfdaJ continued to harass the enemy.* A third Latin state, 
the mMt important of all, wa,s thus established, Raymond, 
rather than a elericah was reportedly offered the kJngship but 
declined because he was unwilling to wear a crown of gold where 
the Saviour had wom a crown of thorns,Godfrey,* an honest 
leader and hard fighter^ was chosen w^ith the title "baron 
and defender of the Holy Sepulchre", Many of the Crusaders 
and pilgrims, considering their vows now fuifilledt sailed back 


home. 

Godfrey's immediate task was to reduce the coast towns, with- 
out which the occapation of the interior ivould have been pre- 

H 4 ipWt» 


* Ibn^al-QfllUiU^* p. 13^. 

* Cf. “Ar^nulM dt Tene V JrsAim itt ialtftr toL u (P^rk, t^). 

pL 3+ p. 439^ RiiiTiiunHili cJ( Ag 3 l«, *^Tli5loria FrimoDnira quE ceperunt Jcnufllpm’’", 
in toI. clr, p. 657. 

’ 659^ Orer 7o,tK» were ilnLkghcrred nt the lo 

ibft-ni-Athln vd/s, p. actordillff to Maithtvt of Edeuil, p. 236. 

* thn-!S]uyttwtr, dJtAidr .S/r/r, wl. Httiri tCfliro, PP- ^9 

* AgiteS, p. ftS 4 - 

* ^'Kundafn" in ihc BJ-Qa-iaftiii, p. ijS; "Kynduhn" in ttn^Tftfihri-Birdiii td. 
Popper, Voi ih pt. If p- 304. 
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Ccirious and communication with the homeland difficult. The 
problem was solved with the co-operation of the Italian ships 
transporting pilgrims, whose commanders saw in the possession 
of such towns new markets and free ports for their merchandise. 
In the early part of the next year (iioo) the Pisans received 
special rights in Jaffa (Yafa)* Shortly after, AtsDf, Cassarea 
(Qaysariyah) and 'Akka offered tribute in return for a short 
period of truce, ‘ The Venetian fleet, which in the summer of the 
year of Godfrey’s death was operating against *Akka, captured 
fjayfa (Haifa) within a month after his death.* garrison 

and inhabitants w'erc invited to gather round a cross, as a place 
of safety, and then mercilessly butchered. The Egyptian fleet, 
the only Moslem one which could come to the defence of these 
ports, was ineffective if not inactive throughout. 

In the meantime Tancred* was penetrating inland to the dis¬ 
trict around the Jordan. Here Baysan, situated on the mute of 
the armies between the Mediterranean coast and Damascus, 
formed one of the early acquisitions. Nabulus voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted. Tancred took up his residence in Tiberias as Godfrey's 
vassal. In the following March however, he relinquished 

his fief in favour of Antioch, the principality of his unde Bohe- 
mond, w^ho had been taken captive by Gumishtigln* while on an 
expedition near Mar* ash. In 1103 Bobemond was released on the 
payment of a ransom. 

On thi; death of Godfrey* his meii summoned his brother 
Baldwin • to be his successor. Baldwin came from al-Ruha’ and 
on Christmas Day t too was crowned king at Bethlehem, rather 
than in Jemsalem, in deference to the clerical party, which 
a.spired to hold Jerusalem as a church domain. 

The Eatins had in Baldwin a capable, energetic and aggress¬ 
ive leader. During his reign (1100-18) the kingdom extended 
from al-'Aqabah at die head of the Red Sea to Beirut. His 
cousin and successor Baldwin IF (1118-31) added a few towns, 

• AtbeUofAu/'lliitoriA KiCitwrlnalUfiir'.Misne.vol.clxri.p tlA. 

• ConAutt ibn^KhalikkAn, vq|, I, p, |q[, 

■ "Tsn^rt;’ in ibn al-QaJ^ui, p. 13S; "Dankui*' in UsSmoli, td. Kini, p. Sc. 

lender m Stwii of th« Turkoman dyimsty of ihtf DtotrhinomU, «hieh was 

liktcr Absorbed m SA|j<^ ndgbbqur, 

^ Ibn-alrQnlinui^ p. G|bb, p. 51. 

• “Sagl^wtn” in it,n-o|.QolSmji, p. I^Sribn-Toglid-Birdi, vot. ii, pt. 1 , p, 3*1: 

P- 337 ("Bard»wa"J, » r , e- joa. 

^ For a Krrvalni^ nf l|ic roiral hnum of >fWMi|«*n ranBllIt Rrtrf Grouwt, lliumrf 
<lti irittaiiii, toI. ti { Pan*, 1034 (, p. 68^. 
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chiefly on the Mediterranean. In breadth the kingdom did not 
reach beyond the Jordan. Beirut and Sidon were conquered in 
1110, The only source from which such cities to the north could 
hope for aid was Damascus, now under the Alibeg Tughtigm, 
formerly a slave of the Satjuq Suhan Tutush and the regent over 
hb young son Duqaq.^ But TughtigTn wa^ for several years in 
treaty relations with Baldw^in. After a short period of truce, 
Arsuf and Cicsarea capitulated in i loi to a Genoese fleet, which 
received one-third of the spoils and had special quarters assigned 
to Jt; but Tyre, secure on its peninsula, remained in Moslem 
possession until 1124 and "Ajqalan until 1153. In the region 
south of the Dead Sea Baldwin, in 1115^ built a formidable 
fortress, ahShawbak,* commanding the desert road from Damas¬ 
cus to aUIJijax and 

In Syvm the city of Tripoli (Tarabulus, from Gr* Tripolis) was me 
at this time the most frequented port. Count Raymond* had his 
eye on it ever since he had wound his long way southward from primn^ 
Antioch to Jerusalem. After the establishment of the kingdom 
he returned and began its siege (l lO*). In order to isolate the 
town he built two years later a castle ^ on an adjacent hill cm the 
ravine of the abu-^Ali (Qadisha) River. The hill was named 
Morts Pelegrinus (pilgrims^ hill) and soon became a centre 
round which grew a Latin quarter. The siege dragged slowly 
on in spite of reinforcements from the neighbouring Christians 
and mountaineers.^ At intervals adjacent towns were reduced by 
Raymond. With the co-operation of a Genoese fleet of fortj" 
galleys he captured Jubayl in 1104^ which henceforth marked 
the southern limit of the county of Tripoli* Raymond died in 
[105 in his castJc without having attained his goaj^ beleaguered 
Tripoli did not fall till July 12 ^ 1109. 

Thus was now founded^ in addition to the county of ahRuha* 
and the principality of Antioch (ivbich included Cilicia)—both 

' FoUdwIdi' ihc cxaminlc of buiar Pthcr EiCatH|;i, he usurped the power iti 1103 
jxid became the fcHiiider of the Bufid drauty, vhidi luted till 1154. 

^ Called by the Latina Mimu Regalia [Mofit Rciyalj Miiutn^, Aceoidini; to cmiiy 
cbroiiidci Crac dc irttf* to iti lutcf to the ODrth-eajtj Crmc Montiitei 

(al-Kiunk^ At. Jtarak ii itom Af^m. town, wbctiE^ Kar]c.h^ DJi.me of n quarter 

in Baghdad). 

* BeCaUK ht oUlcd RijnnorHi of Siurvl-C^illa* the Amba referred to lunri M 

cr ibn^^Anjn- 

* Repiiif^ Uter by the Turk*, tliii QalVl T^Nibului hm b«li tued until receoEly 

Si pmflu, ‘ lUi-KhaHQrs, p. i36. 
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hfid as fiefs of Jerusalem ^—lKc cemnty of Tripoli# also under the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. Al-Ruha‘ and Jerusalem were Burgun¬ 
dian princedoms, Antioch was Norman and Tripoli Provenq:aL 
These four were the only Latin states ever established on Moslem 
soil. Their control was confined to the northern part of SyHa and 
to the narrow littoral, a small Christian territory' set against a 
vast and dark background of Islam. Not a towm was more than 
^ day's march from the enemy. Even in their states the Latin 
population w^as but thinly scattered. Such inland cities as Aleppo, 
FJamSh, ^im?, Ba'Iabakk and Damascus w^ere never conquered, 
though at limes they paiS tribute. In the year beginning Sep¬ 
tember 1156, Damascus, under Nur-aLDfn, paid 8000 dinars.^ 

’W^ith the dynastic successions in these Latin states, their Soti-i 
squabbles and petty rivalries, we are not concerned- They form'^'^^ 
a chapter of European rather than of Arab histor)'. But the 
friendly and peaceful relations developed between the men from 
the West and the natives should not escape our attention. 

It should be remembered in the first place that the Christians 
came to the Holy Land with the notion that they were far superior 
to its people, whom they considered idolaters, w^orshipping 
Muhammad as a God. At first contact they were disillusioned. 

As fbr the impression they left On the Moslems, Usamah^ g^ve 
expression to it w'hen he saw^ in them ^^animals possessing the 
virtues of courage and fighting, but nothing else'*. The forced 
association betw^een the two people in times of peace—ivhich^ 
it should be noted^ were of much longer duration than times of 
war—Avrought a radical change in the feelings of both tow'ards 
each other. Amicable and neighbourly relations w ere established. 

The Franks employed trusted native workmen and fanners. The 
feudal sj^tem they introduced was gradually adapted to the 
local tenure of the land. They had carried WMlh them horses, 
hawks and dogs, and soon agreements were entered into so that 
hunting parties might be free from danger of attack. Safe- 
conducts for travellers and traderjg were often exchanged and 
usually honoured by both sides^ The Franks discarded their 
European dress in favour of the more comfortable and more 
suitable native clothing. They acquired new tastes in food« 

' L^. nJEied Hitfiiicf wlkicb the (^mnuicy 0^ Jieni»i4t7fn;JoKn I#. La Sfdntr, 

f fxfifirl im A'lHjfdffm (rAmbrniKr, p. 
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especially those varieties involving the generous use of sugar and 
spices. They preferred Oriental houses, W'ith ihcir spacious open 
courts and running water. Some inte^na[Ti(^d with natives and 
the half-caste progeny of native mothers were designated as 
poulaim} They even in certain instances venerated shrines held 
equally sacred by Moslems and Jew,'s. In their intermittent 
quarrels among themselves the Latins often welcomed assistance 
from the ‘'infidels”, and the Moslems often sought alliances with 
Latins agaiitst fellow Moslems. 

The rise of Tmad^al-Dtn (the pillar of faith) 2 angi, the blue* 
eyed atibcg of al-Maw’^il (1127-46), ntarks the turning of the 
tide in favour of Islam. Zangi was the forerunner of it series of 
CDunter-Crusadtng heroes which culniinated in ^alah-abDin and 
extended to the Mamiuks of the latter half of the following 
century. Son of a Turkish slave of Malikshah, Zangi carved for 
himself a principality including Aleppo, flarran and al-Mawsil, 
where he founded the Zangid dynasty (1127-1262), easily the 
greatest among the many established by the atabegs. His were 
the first hammer-strokes under which the Crusading states were 
destined to crumble away. The first blow fell on aJ-Ruha', 
Because of its proximity to Baghdad and its control of the main 
routes between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean this city 
for half a century had been the outer rampart of all Latin states 
in SjTia. .After a siege of four weeks Zangi captured it (1144) 
from Joscelin 11 'fhis first of the Crusader states to rise and first 
to fall was strongly fortified but poorly defended. Its capture 
meant the removal of the wedge thrust between Moslem Syria 
and al-'Iraq. In Europe it was a signal for what is usually termed 
the second Crusade (1147-9), led by Conrad III of Germany and 
Louis Vi I of France. With an army made up of French and 
German knights, of Templars* and Hospitallers* and of troops 
provided by Jerusalem, Damascus was laid under a futile siege of 
four days.* Nowhere was anything accomplished by this Crusade. 

As champion of the Islamic cause Zangi was succeeded in his 

* ■‘Kids'*, "yoilnp Ones”, Ullaiml /Vr/Zdni. Cf. Mr. Sa-»i>d-so, 

* IbD-al-Alhrr, “Ta^rikh nl'AtibiJdjaii"; in Rioftiic vol. ii, 

\A. 2^ pp. tt^ Jdf, 

* At. PafFlyub, nromipikn of a. Sjruc iffvid for "poor”, tbr oriKinAl name of 

order in l^tin beinjf Fnupicru CommlltfOCici Christi (poctf of Ckrut’l. 

Ur Knifihti of Si. Johs; Ar. [ibat^iiyiib (AtbttnnyAb). 

fcficouQt \% in thv work of ibP-iihQaliniji^ pp. who 

nimiclf nl fkimiMciii and beVd & high poKl In the goveramcn l, 
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Syrian possessions by his son N'Or-al-Din (light of the faith) 
Ma^imijdj who ehose Aleppo for his eapitaJ. More capable than 
his father, NOr was the second to face the Franks on more than 
equal terms. In 1154 he wrested DamascuSp without striking a 
bloWp from a succe^or of Tughtigin, thereby removing the last 
barrier between Zangid territory* and Jerusalem. Gradually he 
completed the conquest of the county of al-Riiiia", whose count 1 
JosceUn n, in 1151 had been carried off a prisoner in chains.* 

Nur also reduced parts of the principality of Antioch, whose 
young ruler Bohemond HI he captured in i [64 together whh. his 
ally Raymond III of Tripoli, Both prisofiers were later released 
on payment of ransom, the fomier after one year of captivity 
and the latter after nine. 

In Palestine^ however^ the cause of Islam wns not so tri- 
umphant. Here its bulwark ^■\ 5 qaIan, which for half a century 
had resisted the Franks, had fallen (1153) into the hands of 
Baldwin in of Jerusalem^ thusopeningthe way for the Christians 
to Egypt. 

Ntir-al-Dm had an able lieutenant in one ShirkOh, wha^ under Knirr 
orders from his chief and taking advantage of the deerepitude 
of the Fatimid state, managed after several military and diplo¬ 
matic victories in Egypt to receive in the vixiratc under 
ab\^^id (1160-71)^ the last of the Fatimid caliphs." His pre¬ 
decessor in this high ofi^cc, Shawar, had sought and secured 
against Shirkuh the aid of Amalric brother and successor of 
Baldwin III. Shortly after his investiture Shlrkuh died and was 
succeeded by his brother's son^ Sallh-al-Din (rectitude of the 
faith* SaJadin) ibn-A>yub. 

Ai-Malik abNai^ir al-Sultan :^alSh-at-Dln Yusuf was born in 
Takrit on the Tigris in itjB of Kurdish parentage. In the 
following year his father Ayyub (J°b) was appointed commander 
of Ba'Iabakk by the Afabcg ZangL Of the youth and early 
education in Syria of Salah-ai-Dln little is know'n. Evidently his 
early interests centred on theological discussion. He did not come 
into the public eye until 1164^ w'hen ^^in spite of his rcluctancc^^ ^ 
he accompanied his unde on hb first campaign to Egypt. His 
star then began to rise. The tw^o burning ambitions of his life nowr 

I tba-#i I bri^ p. 361; ibn-fJ^Athir, x 3 , p. lOl. Cf. Kamiibal-Dinr Zuidat 
min r/fiU IT. E. Bbdhct iFoJrift, 1990), p. 25^ 

* tbci-KhdIikiti, wJ, h PP- 405^7- Yiqut, vol. fi. pp. 14^-7 

* Abu-ShBmdth,inDl. i* p. 155^ aba-iil-FiiSfi'. v&l, iil, p, 47, 
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canic to bt the substitution of Sunnite for Shl'itc fslam in Eg>'pt 
and the pressing of the holy wat against the Franks, Vizir in 
j 169, he omitted in 117T the mention of the name of the Fatimid 
caliph in the Friday prayer^ substituting that of the ^\bbasid 
caliph al-Musiadf. The momentous change was effected with 
so little disturbance that not even “two goats locked horns^^^ 

For the rcalixation of his other and greater ambition sovereignt)' 
over Moslem S^Tia w^as a necessary prelude. Here hts suzerain 
Nur-aJ-Din ruled* and the relations betw^cen the two soon became 
strained. On the death of Nur in 1174 ^ala};i declared his 
independence in Eg>'pt and^ after a few engagements culminating 
in the battle of Qurun (horns of) l:JainIh, he w^rested Syria from 
the eleven-year-old Isma'il, son and successor of Nur. In the 
meantime Salab'^ elder brother Turan-Shih had succeeded in 
taking possession of al-Yaman. Al^l^ijaz with its holy cities 
ordinarily went with Egypt. In May 1175* Salih-al-Dm at his 
own request was granted by the 'Abbisid caliph a diploma of 
investiture over Egypt, al-Maghrib, Nubia, w^estern Arabia, 
Palestine and central Syria, The caliph thereby gave away w^hal 
was in reality not his to give^ hut w^hat flattering to him not 
to refuse. Henceforth SalSh considered himself the sole sultan* 
as his kinsman-historian abu-al-Fidi'* expresses it. Ten years 
later he reduced al-Maw^il and made the various princes of 
Mesopotamia his vassals. Nur-al-Din"s dream of first enveloping 
the Franks and then crushing them between the two millstones 
of Moslem Syria-Mesopotamia and Egypt was being realized in 
the career qf his more illustrious successor. 

In the course of these engagements in northern Sjrna two 
attempts w'cre made on the life of Salah-al-Dm by the Assassins 
at the instigation of his Moslem enemies. Before this a similar 
attempt ivas made on Nfir-abDin and a successful one on the 
Faiimid al-Amir (1130)* Among the Christians the most 
distinguished victims of this redoubtable order, which 
unusually active in S)Tia at this time^ w'ere Raymond II of 
Tripoli (ra. 1152) and the ncw'ly elected king of Jerusalem, 
Conrad of Montferrat (1 i g2)^ In 1176 Salah-al-Dm laid siege 
to Majyid, headquarters of Rashid-aUDin Sinln, the Old Man 
of the Mountain, but raised it on receiving a promise of 
immunity against future attacks. 

^ 'tcJ. liin 53. * VqLu^, “ 
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Si nan had made himself independent of Persia. He controlled 
an efficient secret service and a pigeon-post enabling him to 
obtain information by what seemed supernatural means. His 
fida'is (self-sacrificing ones) excelled in the manufacture and 
use of poisoned knives.' It is related that when Hcnn- of Cham¬ 
pagne, titular king of Jerusalem, visited him in 1194, the grand 
master, wanting to impress his guest with the blind obedience 
he exacted from his henchmen, made a sign to two on top of the 
castle tower and they immediately leaped off and were dashed 
to piec».* 

With the threat of assassination removed Salah-al-DTii teas i:iiitih 
free to devote his enei^ies to attacks on the Franks. On July t, 

1187, he captured Tiberias after a six days’siege. The battle of the 
adjacent IJittin (Mattm) follovied (July 3-4). It began on Friday, 
the day of prayer and a favourite one with Salih fot fighting. 

This w'3s a sad day for the Frankish army. Numbering about 
twenty thousand and all but dying of thirst and heat, it fell almost 
in its entirety into the enemy’s hands. The list of distinguished 
captives was headed by Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem. 

'I’he chivalrous sultan gave the crestfallen monarch a friendly 
reception; but his companion Reginald of Chatillon, the dis- 
turher of peace, merited a differcrLt treatment. Reginald was 
perhaps the most adventurous and least scrupulous of all the 
Latin leaders and the most facile in the use of Arabic* Entrusted 
w'ith the command of al-Karak he more than once had pounced 
upon peaceful caravans and plundered them as they passed 
beneath the walls of his castle^and that in violation of treaty 
relations. He even fitted out a fleet at Aylah and harassed the 
coasts of the sacred territory of al-ljijaz, preying upon its 
pilgrims* ^alah had sworn to slay with his own hand the breaker 
of truce* And now the time came for the fulfilment of his oath. 
Taking advantage of a recognized tradition connected with 
Arab hospitality Reginald secured a drink of water from his 
captor's tent. But the drink ivas not offered by Salalj and 
therefore established no guest and host relationship between 
captive and captor* Reginald paid for his treachery with 

^ vol. i, pp. 166-7, 

* Muinuj 5 MUtOp '“Lltwr dwrttoruni" in BcingfcTi, Crsia J>ti /ff 
(Humu, 1611)| volJi, p. sQi. 
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h{s life. All the Templars and Hospitallers were also publicly 
executed.^ 

The victory of Hittin sealed the fate of the Frankish cause. 
After a week's siege Jerusalem^ which had lost its garrison at 
Hittin, capitulated (October 2, 11S7). In the Aqsa Mosque the 
nnije22iii's call replaced the Christian gong, and the golden crtiss 
which surmounted the Dome of the Rock w'as torn down by 
Salah's men. 

The capture of die capital of the Latin kingdom gave Salah- 
aLDln most of the towms of Frankish Syria-Palesline, In a 
series of brilliantly executed campaigns n’lost of the remaining 
strongholds were seized. None could offer resistance, for they 
had all been denuded of their best defenders on the day of 
Hittin, Animated with the spirit of holy war which the Crusaders 
seem now'to have lost, the great champion of Islam pushed his 
conquests north to aJ-Ladhiq!yah (Laodicea^ Lalakia)^ Jabalah 
and Sih5'awn, and south to ahKarak and al-Shawbak, AH thesCk 
as well as Shaqlf Arnuti,* Kavvkab,* Safad and other thorns in the 
Moslem side, fell before the close of 1189. The Franks came very 
near being swept out of the land. Only Antioch^ Tripoli and 
Tyre^ besides certain smaller towms and castles^ remained in 
their possession. 

The fall of the holy city aroused Europe. Hostilities among its 
rulers w'ere buried. Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, 
Richard I Coeur de Lionj king of England, and Philip Augustus^ 
king of France^ took the cross. These three w'ere the most power¬ 
ful sovereigns of Western Europe, and with them the "third 
Crusade” {i t began. In point of numbers it w'as one of the 

largest. For legend and romance, both Oriental and Occidental, 
this Crusade, with Salalj-aLDm and Cceur de Lion as its chief 
figures, ha^ proAided the favourite theme. 

Frederickj who was the first to starts took the land route and 
w as drowned while crossing a Cilician river. Most of his follow'ers 
returned home. En route Richard stopped to capture Cyprus, 

■ Abv^ShAmjils, tdL pp. 75 wlw uitM kd niporl;; 

Alhir, ¥cl. xip pp. 352-51 Eraoul Knd ^nuud IfrTr^iddcrj, L. 

Mu Latrie CFriVp l%l), pp. 171'4. 
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destined to become the last refuge of the Crusaders driven from 
ihe maJnland. 

Iti the meantime the Latins in the HoJy Ivand had decided on 
"Akka as providing the key for the restoration of their lost 
domain. Against it they marched \drtually all their forces^ aug¬ 
mented by the remnant of Frederick's army and the contingents 
of the king of France. King Guj% who had been released by 
Salib^aLDm on pledging his honour never again to bear arm5 
against him, led the attack, ^alah arrived the next day to rescue 
the city and pitched his camp facing the enemy. The struggle 
was waged by land and sea. The arrival of Richard was hailed 
with great rejoicing and bonfires. During the progress of the 
siege many picturesque incidents took place and were recorded 
by the contemporary x^rabic and Latin chroniclers. A Dama¬ 
scene who compounded enplosives and burned three of the be¬ 
siegers^ towers refused the rew'ard offered him by Salih in favour 
of Allah^s reward.* A flint stone which formed part of three ship¬ 
loads taken from Sicily by Richard for use in his mangonels and 
was said to have deslroyed thirteen 'Akkans, was saved and 
shown lo SaJah as a curiosity. Salah and Richard even ex¬ 
changed presents, but never met. Carrier-pigeons and swimmers 
were used for communication betw^een .^alih and the be¬ 
leaguered garrison, which was entirely cut off from the sea* One 
such swimmer w as drowmed while attempting to make the pass^ 
age, and as his body was washed ashore and the LAkkans ob¬ 
tained the money and letters he carried, Salah's biographer ^ 
w'as prompted to remark ^ ** Never before have w'c heard of a man 
receiving a trust in his lifetime and delivering it after his death'". 
Richard offered a handsome rew^ard for every stone dislodged 
from the walls of the city, and the combatantSp as w^ell as the 
women, f>crformed deeds of great valour. The sjege« considered 
one of the major military operations of mediev-al timesp dragged 
on for two years (August 2j, iiS9-JuIy 12, 1191}. The Franks 
had the advantage of a fleet and up-to-date siege artillery; 
the Moslems had the advantage of single command. Salah 
sought but received no aid from the caliph. Finally the garrison 
surrendered. 


■ Ibii'Khaldiin, vnctl, Vp p^. 

* Sbn-aiwiiasJ, Straf -a/-ZV4, AI-A'awSdir tti Sf^!t4wSi-ak 

ai-YiiufiyoA (Cwf*. 1317), ji. no, Cf. tr. "Ju/aJij."; Or. witfl 
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Two of the conditions of surrender were the release of the 
garrison on the pa>'inent of soo^ooo gold pieces and the restora¬ 
tion of the holjr cross.' UTien at the end of a month the monejr 
was not paid Richard ordered the hventy-seven hundred cap¬ 
tives to be slaughtered *—'an act that stands in conspicuous con¬ 
trast with Salih’s treatment of his prisoners at the capture of 
Jerusalem. He too had then stipulated for a ransom and several 
thousand of the poor couid not redeem themselves. At the re¬ 
quest of his brother, ?alah set free a thousand of these poor 
captives; at the request of the patriarch another hatch was re¬ 
leased. Then considering that his brother and the patriarch had 
made their alms and that his own turn had come, Sal ah freed 
many of the remaining captives, including numerous women and 
children, without ransom. 

'Akka now takes the place of Jerusalem * in leadership and 
henceforth negotiations for peace between the two combatant 
parties go on almost without ititerruption. Richard, who was full 
of romantic ideas, proposed that his sister should many Salah’s 
brother. al-Malik al-'Adil, and that the two should receive Jeim- 
salcm as a wedding present, thus ending the strife between 
Chrbtians and Moslems.* On Palm Sunday (May 29, tipaj he 
knighted with full ceremony al-'Adil's son, al-Malik al-KamtL 
Peace was hnaily concluded on November 2, 1192, on the 
general principle that the coast belonged to the Latins, the in¬ 
terior to the Moslems and that pilgrims to the holy city shoisld 
not be molested. Salah had only a few months to live and enjoy 
the fruits of peace. On February ig of the following year he was 
taken ill with fever in Damascus and died twelve days later at the 
age of fifty-five. His tomb close by the Umajyad Mosque is still 
one of the attractions of the Syrian capital, 

,^alah*jd-Dtn w'as more than a mere warrior and champion of 
Sunnite Islam. He patronized scholars, encouraged theological 
studies, built dykes, dug canals and founded schools and 
mosques. Among his surviving architectural monuments is the 

' Abu-ShSmnh, wt. ii, p. lS6; 'tiiiitd.Al.Din (tU brahani), aS^Quisifi 

al-F^th a!-Qadii,tA.. C. d* LiindUr|i; {t.cydEli, iSJUil, p, 357; ibn-al-'tbri. pp. 
abu-al-FIdd', vol. iii, pp. S}-4. ^ 

• BEncdict of FvIetborpUEh, « 1 . W. StuLtm (r-et>dan, voJ. ii. p, iSa; ibn- 

ShaddAdp pp, 164^^5. 

^ Ibti-fll-'llpn, ?. 41J1 af rflir ^'king ot 
*• Cf. nbu-iJ-FuJV, voi Ml, pE 
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Citadel of CairOj* which he began together with the walls of the 
city in iiSj and for which he utilized stones from the smaller 
pyramids. His cabinet included two learned vizirs, al-Qadi ab 
Fadil “ and ^Imad-aUDln al-KStib al-Isfahanii^ noted for the 
styde and grace of their correspondence. His bsi private secretary^ 
was Baha-abDln ibn-Shaddad,* w^ho became his biographer. 
On overthrowing the FStimid caliphate, Salah distributed its 
accumulated treasures, one of which was an historical seventeen- 
dirham sapphire as weighed by ibn-al-Athir “ in person^ among 
his retainers and troops, keeping nothing for himself. Nor did 
he touch NOr-ai-Din's estate; he left it to the deceased ruler 
heir. He himself left on hEs death forty-seven dirhams and 
a gold piece/ Among his people his name, vi'ith Harun's and 
Baybars^ heads the list of popular favourites to the present day. 
In Europe he touched the fancy csf English minstrels as well as 
modern novelists^ and is still considered a paragon of chivalry- 
The sultanate built by ^alah-abDin from the Tigris to the 
Nile tvas divided among his various heirs, none of whom in¬ 
herited his genius. At first his son al-Malik abAfdal (the superior 
king) succeeded to his father^s crown at Damascus^ ab'AzIs (the 
mighty) at Cairo, ab?ahLr (the victorious) at Aleppo, and 
$alah's younger brother and confidant ab^^dil at aKKarak and 
al-Shawbak. But between 110 and 1199 ab'Adih taking advan¬ 
tage of the discord among his nephews, acquired for himself 
sOiVcreignty over Egy pt and moat of Syria. In 1200 he appointed 
one of his sons governor of Mesopotamia. .Al-'Adil, the Sapha- 
din* of Latin chronicles, was the chief agent in the peace nego¬ 
tiations of iig^i and maintained throughout his rule friendly 
relations with the Crusaders. Small collisions were not i a eking, 
but his general policy w^aa one of peace and the furtherance of 
commerce with the Frankish colonies. He allowed the Venetians 

* Qul'ftt 4il'J abftl. L Ui jTtinn ran atill be tc^uI rr the old yate. 

* JE^n-KI^Hikatr, fob ij pp. ,j Subld, ¥oll. ev, pp, ^53-4r 

* llin KhotEikan, TOl. Ji, pp. 4^5 Suyflti, 'fcl. i, p. 17a, tiii ^ f 

dtmam Upon in the Cintn|KHnticm of tbit clmp^cr. 

Ibn-KHnlbkan^ vql. ni, pp. 4*2^ Sfrak haa been, exteluiivcly uted in 

thii chjipter, 

J . * Abu-nl-Fidn\ vol, iii, p. 91. 

Scott jj| bii; tyraiinir in A'dMir.v Owing to 

balii.b-il.DlQ i fame a kgend gtvW up to explniti the greal»>tt« of Ttiomai BiftkEt 
«n lEkc K^t^und of bia dw-rnt fraw a gjirmtxn motlic]-. 

From hifc honorifie title Sairf al-Dln (the word of rdiriem). Itm-KhiULkAti, 
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to establish special markets with innis ^ at Alexandria and the 
Pisans to establish consuls there. His name is stilt borne in 
Damascus by Atliliyah school, vvhich he partly built.® 

After aVAdiTs death in t2lS several Ay>iibid branches, all 
sprung from him, reigned in Egypti Damascus and Meso- 
potan'iia. Other branches^ descended from other mcmtjcrs of the 
A>'yrihid fan^iily^ controlled tiims, Hamah and al-Yarnan. The 
Egyptian Ayyubids were the chief branch and frequently con¬ 
tested widt their Damascene kinsmen the sovereignty over Syria. 

The north Syrian branches were sivcpt aw^ay in 1260 by the 
'Partar avalanche of flulagu^ with the exception of the insignifi¬ 
cant Hamah branch w^hich continued under the MamlOks and 
numbered in its line the historian-king abu-al-Fida' (f 1332), a 
descendant of Salab-al-DTn*s brother. 

In the course of these dynastic turmoils not only did Islam The 
Jose its power of aggression, but one after another of Salah-ab 
Din^s conquests, e.g. Beirut, Safad, Tiberias, \'\.5qa1an and 
even Jerusalem (1229), reverted to Frankish hands. But the 
Franks were in no position to take full advantage of the situation^ 

They were themsdves in as bad a plight, if not w*orse. Their 
colonies depended for their maintenance upon new' recruits from 
Europe w'hich were not forthcoming. Among themselves quarrels 
between Genoese and VenetianSi jealousies between Templars 
and Hospitallers^ personal squabbles among leaders and contests 
for the empty title of king of Jerusalem -these wrere the order of 
the day. In their disputes;, as we learned above, one side w^ould 
often secure aid from Moslems against the other. 

The first serious engagements since Salah^abDin'a death be-^ Egypt, Uie 
tw*een Franks and natives took place on Egyptian soil under al- 
K^nil (1218-38). Al-Kamih the Egyptian successor of his fath<^r 
aU"Adili was now' the leading AyyObid figure and nominally 
received the homage of Syria, His first task was to clear his land 
of the Crusaders who shortly before his father's death had landed 
near Dimyat (Damietta) and in the following year had occupied 
that town, Thb invasion of Egypt was prompted by the fresh 
realization by the maritime republics of Italy that the centre of 

^ At. ffofn Gt. .^r, fiiiiwlnut), from Ct, 

(adjective, from Font«); DtmduqSvn}], At. rwme of Venice {ttbu-Al-Fida\ 

A/ BuIddK, ed. Hrimiuii »inl Pari*, p. 210}, from VVneBicum. 

■ The tuitnw *f Itm- KhaU itln, nl-SJubki and othen arc ufmatod wilh thji *chi?o 3 , 
wIlQU buiJilini; Itow hotiM 4 the Arab Academy of Danuunu. 
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Islamic power had shifted from Syria to Eg5.pt and that only by 
the conquest of the latter could their ships reach the Red Sea 
and participate in the opulent commerce of the Indian Ocean. 
After almost two years of conflict (November I3i9-August 
t22i) al-KaniiJ forced the Franks to abandon DLmj'^at and 
granted them a free passage.^ 

Like his father, al-K^ilL took a lively interest in irrigation 
and agriculture and signed several commercial treaties with 
European countries* He was so favourably disposed tow'ard his 
Christian subjects that the Coptic church still recognizes him as 
the most beneficent sovereign it ever had. The year after his 
accession St- traticis of Assisi visited his court and discussed 
religion with hin^. His interest in learning rnay be ilJustratec} by a 
personal call he once made to a Cairene subject, 'Umar ibn-al- 
Farid (11S1-1235), greatest Sufl poeE the Arabs produced, 
who is said to have refused to receive his royal guest- Formerly 
a friend of Richard, al-Kamil now entered into friendly relations 
with Frederick 11, w'ho in 1227 set out on a Crusade. In 1229 an 
infamous treaty was concluded yielding to Frederick Jerusalems- 
along wdth a corridor connecting it with ^^kka, and guarantee¬ 
ing al-Kamil Frederick's aid against his enemies, most of whom 
were Ayyubids.* This was the most singular treaty between a 
Christian and a Moslem power before Ottoman da^s. Jerusalem 
remained in Frankish hands until 1244 when, at the invitation 
of al-Kamtl's second successor aUMaJjk al-§alih NaJm-al-Din 
Ayyub (1240-49}, a contingent of Khwarizm Turks, previously 
dislodged from their Central Asian abode by Chingir Khan, 
restored the city to 

As he lay on hb deathbed al-^alih received the new^s that 
Dimyit was agdn threatened, ihb time by Louis IX, king of 
France, and his chevaliers of the "sixth Crusade". The town 


surrendered 0 une 6, 1249) w^iihout resistance; but as the French 
army marched on Cairo in a region intersected by canals, W'hile 
the Nile at its height, pestilence spread in its ranks, its line 
of communication was cut off and it was entirely destroyed (April 
King LouiSf with ntiost of his nobles, w^as taken prisoner.* 

J Atm il FiOa* YcLiii, pp. 135 7 ;Shci KhuldiSn. vol. v, pp. 

^ " pp ffiifjv (Bfilflq. 131 r), 

i vol. ill, p 14#; iliii. , 1 -AtWr, Tol. wi, p. 315, » Sic p. 48*. 
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[n the meantime al-Silih had passed away (Novemt>cr 1249), tins 
His daring and energetic widow Shajar-al-Durr (the tree 
pearls) kept the news secret for three months until his son and to the 
successor Ttiran-Shah had returned from Mesopotamia A Tflrin 
failed to make himself agreeable to the slaves {mamlsiks) of his 
father and with the connivance of his stepmother was murdered 
in 1250. Shajar proclaimed herself queen of the Moslems = and 
a six-ycarnDid scion of the Damascene Ayyubids^ al-^Ashraf 
Musa, was accorded the nominal dignity of joint sovereignty; 
but the titular ruler was the Mamluk Aybak^ founder of the 
Mamluk dynasty^ After a month of captivity Louis and bis men 
w*ere released on the payment of a ransom and the restoration 
of Dimyat,’ His work in S>Tiaj Tvhere he remained from 1250 to 
r2 54p consisted in the fortifying of such ports as "Akkap Hayfa, 
Ca?sare.'i and Sidon. In 1270 he led another futile Crusade^ now 
to Tunisia, where he died. Of all the Crusading leaders hisp by 
far* was the purest and noblest character. His ^'w^hole life was a 
prayer, his noble aim was to do God^s will". 

Among the Mamluks it was the fourth, aUMalik al-^ahir tiib lut 
Baybara (1260^77)* who inaugurated the series of sultans 
dealt the final blows to the Crusaders' cause. Bay bars had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a general under hb predecessor Qutua 
when at 'Ayn Jilut he indicted (September 5, 1260) a crushing 

^ A itftt bf the E^i^tian Ayyubqdt* nil of whotn, al-Mxofur 

and xl-Aihmfp nt kast for a tim« Ackiwwlcdged hy DnmAicuii 
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defeat On the Tartars, The Mongoliin leader Kithugha^ 
it Kcsloriant whose advance ^uard had fMMittratcd Palestine 
down to GhaKzah,^ This victor^' is merriorable for the history'' of 
chdlJzation; if the Mongols had taken Cairo they would have 
probably destroyed its treasures and manuscripts^ Besides avert¬ 
ing the danger threatening Syria and Egj'pt it paved the way for 
the reunion of the two neighbouring countries^ a reunion which 
lasted under the Manildk sceptre until the Ottoman conquest 
two centuries and a half laten 

Bay bars ambition wras to be a second ^alab~^l-D!n in the holy 
war against Crusader towns. Especially provoked was he when 
he found those towms making common cause with the Hulaguid 
lb Khans of Persia p now favourably disposed tow^ard ihe Chris¬ 
tian religion. From *263 to layr he conducted almost annual 
raids against them. One after another of the Latin establish¬ 
ments yielded with little or no resistance. The two militar^'^ orders 
which now occupied the leading fortresses of Frankish Syria and 
formed its bulw'ark were the ones who received his most deva¬ 
stating blows. But throughout the opposition was so weak that 
hardly a single battle of importance tvas fought in the open field. 

In 1263 Baybars took al-Karak from an Ai')i!ibid and demol¬ 
ished the venerated church of Nazareth (ai-N^irah). In 126$ 
“ic seized CtCsarear and after a forty-day siege received the sur¬ 
render of Arsfif from the Mospitallcrs, On July 23, 1266, the 
Templar garrison of Safad capitulated on condition that the 
li^es of its two thousand knights be spared. Without delay and in 
spite of the amnesty granted, the sultan ordered them all executed 
on a neighbouring hill." The story of the victory of ”the Alex¬ 
ander ofjiis age and the pillar of faith" is still engraved on the 
walls of Safad; and the bridge he built over the Jordan stands to 
the present day bearing his inscription, with the figure of a lion 
on either side. In 1268 Jaffa was captured without resistance^ 
..haqlf Arnun capitulated after a short siege; and w hat is more 
im|»rtant Antioch, i,vhich had maintained amicable relations 
with the Tartars, surrendered (May Antioch's garrison with 
ot ers to the number of i6*ooo were slaughtered and some 
lOOjOQO are said to have l>eefi led to captivity, some to be sold 
in t e markets of Eg>'pL \\ hen the plunder was divided, money 

» SSr'f^' i (p* i). pp. 104. 

I*td. (i«. pp. ,bu «l.Fidi', toL i», p, 3. 
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was mf^asurcd out in cups; an infant fetched twcl^^ dirhams and 
a young girl five. The city with its citadel and world-renowned 
churches was given to the flames—a blow from which it has 
never recovered.^ On the faJl of Antioch a number of minor 
Latin strongholds in the vicinity were abandoned^ In 1271 the 
formidabk Hhn al-Akrad, the principal retreat of the Hospitallers 
and probably the most beautiful militar)" monument of the 
Middle Ages, surrendered after a siege lasting from March 24 to 
April S. The adjacent castles of Masyad^ aL-Qadmus, al-Kahf 
and al-Khawabi, which belonged to the Assassins who were in 
alliance wnth the Hospitallers and often paid tribute to them, 
sverc all reduced. The last nest of an order vvhich for years had 
hatched horror and intrigue was thereby for ever destroyed. Both 
the Templars of AnfarttLs and the Hospitallers of at-Marqab now 
hastened to make peace. 

Bay bars had a worthy successor in QaJawun w^ho Qiiiwan 

was almost as energetic and redoubtable an anti-Crusader. 
Baybars* truce with the Templars of Antarfus was renewed 
(April I Si 12 ^2) for another term of ten years and ten months. A 
similar treaty ivas signed (July iS, 13S5) wHth the princess of 
Tyre who controlled Beidit.* On the battlefield he established his 
right to the honorific title he bore, al-Malik aJ-Mansur (the 
victorious king). Al-Marqab,* which still looks like a dread¬ 
nought crowning a hill near TartQs and ovnerlooking the sea, 
yielded after a siege of thirty-eight days, ending May 25^ 1235. 

The besiegers' arrowheads can still be seen imbedded in its 
outer walls. Abu-al-Fida\* who was then twelve years old, had 
his first experience in warfare on this occasion. The citadd's 
Knights of St. John were conducted under escort to Tripoli. 
'IVipoli^ another of the early conquests of the Crusaders and now 
the largest town in their possession, succumbed in April 
the city and its dtadel were almost entirely mined. Ahu-ai-Fida'* 
himself was oppressed by the smell of the corpses lying thick on 
the island outside the port. After Tripoli the stronghold of al- 
Batrun to the south was captured. Qaliw^un commemorated his 

^ p. Qu^tiewiire, viol, i (pt. 2)^ pp. 51-4; abn-41I- 

FiciS% vol. IT, pp, 4-Sr 

* hifl priamed the ttiU of beth trcniitM, cd, Quelrcm^fc^ Tol. ii {pi. 3), 
pp, 17^4< 177 a, ir, pp. aj'ji, 311 - 11 . 

’ "TTic watch tower’CutOini Mrr^thum, 2 hTaf|^t, 
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victories Mith instnptions whichi like thoi&c of can still 

be read on the walls of the dtadels he reduced. 

Abka was now the only place of military importance left. In 
the midst of his preparations against it Qalawun died and was 
succeeded by hb son al-.^shraf who commenced 

where his father had left off. After an investment of over a month, 
in which ninety-two catapults were used against its rampartSi 
this last bulw'ark of the Latin Orient was stormed (May liSpO- 
The help.received from Cyprus by sea did not save the day. Its 
T emplar defenderSp to whom a safe-conduct had been promised^ 
were massacred. The city w'as plunderedp its fortifications were 
dismantled and houses set on fire.^ 

The fall of xAkka sealed the fate of the half-dozen towms still 
retained along the coast, and none resisted the victcsricms enemy. 
Tyre was abandoned on May jg, Sldon on July 14. Beirut 
capitulated on July 21. Antar(us w^as occupied on August 3 and 
the deserted Templar castle of *Ath!ilh (Castrum PercgrinoruniK 
Chateau PelerinJ w as desu^oyed about the middle of that month.* 
One of the most dramatic chapters in the history of Syria w^as 
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Because of ihe richness of the Crusades in picturesque and 
romantic incidents, their historical importance has b^n some¬ 
what exaggerated. Por the Occident they meant much more 
than for the Orient. Their civilizing influence was artistic, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial rather than scientidc and literary'. In 
Syria they left in their wake havoc and ruin intensified by the 
Mamiuk destruction of most of those maritime towms formerly 
occupied by the Franks. Throughout the Near East they be¬ 
queathed a legacy of ill w'ill between Moslems and Christians 
that has not yet been foigotten. 

NotW'ithstanding its civil and holy wars Syria enjoyed under s'ltrid 
the Murids and Ayyubids—more particularly under Nur-al-Din 
and Salal;i-aI-Din—the most brilliant period in its Moslem 
history, with the exception of the Umayyad age, Its capital, 
Damascus, still bears evidences of the architectural and educa¬ 
tional activities of members of these tw'o houses. Mot only did 
Niir renovate the walls of the city with their towers and gates 
and erect government buildings w'hich remained in use until 
recent times, but he established in Damascus the earliest school 
devoted to the science of tradition,^ the celebrated hospital 
bearing hb name* and the first of those madrasuAj (academics) 
which after his time began to flourish in the land. The N'uri 
hospital, the second in Damascus after that of al-WalTd, func¬ 
tioned later as a school of medicine.* The tttadrasaAs were in 
reality collegiate mosques or school-mosques, but they boarded 
students and follow'cd the type evolved by the Nijamlyah. Such 
collegiate mosques, all of the .ShSii’i rite, were founded by Mur 
I ft Aleppo, i;]im^, i;Iamah and Ba'Iabakk, His inscriptions on 
these buildings and on other monuments of his are of special 

" III this Dir Jtl-N^ltjrah, ibE CDOIempenTy ibn.'Ajaltir (wl. i, p. 

ItetufEd. 

* Al-MSriitla st-Nfiri. Tbo-Julwyr, p. iSj; ibn-Kh^llikin, tdI. U, p. jai, 

* Cf. ibll'abi.Uiarbt’afa, toJ, jj, p, 192. Tlie building i« itill itai^ng. 
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interest for Arabic paleography, since St was about this time that 
the angular Kiifjci in which until then inscnptloris were exclus¬ 
ively cut, was repJaced by the rounded nasiAL An inscHption of 
his on a western tower of the Citadel of Aleppo is still legible, 
1 he existing fortifications of this citadel^ ■which is mentioned in 
Assyrian and Hittite records and is comidered a masterpiece pf 
ancient militai^' architecture, owe their restoration to this Syrian 
sultan, Nur s tomb in his Damascus academy, al-NurTyah( is held 
in reverence even today. 1 hrough this t^m/rasaA the connection 
between mausoleum and ntosque was established in Syria.* 



!■/ A“. .-1. C. C****ul^ 


THE ANCIENT CfTADKL OF ALEPPO 
Krtioml by Nur-aJ-Dln f-j" 1174) 

During the Mamluk period, which in art was a continuation of 
the Ajyubid, it became the regular practice for the founder of a 
collegiate mosque to be buried under a dome in the 

building. 

Salal;i-aUDin displayed even more munificent architectural 
and educatmnal activity than his predecessor. His policj^ was to 
combat Shi he heresy and pro-Fatimid tendencies by means of 
education. Next to Nizam-al-Mulk he 143 reputed to have been 
the greatest builder of academies in Islam. Under him Damascus 
became a city of schools. Ibn-Jubayr," \rho risked it in 1134, 
refers to its twenty m^idrasaAs^ two free hospitals and numerous 
dervish '^monasteries". Salih introduced these '^monastmes““ 
into Egypt, 

^ CL nbfrvc, |j, 6j£i, 
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"The daf^icAl Arab art of the East is represented by thcAyrab*4 
building of Damascus and Aleppo dating from the thirteenth 
centiiryp under the A>yubids and their earliest Mameluke 
successors."^ The A^yubid school of S^xian architecture was 
continued in Egypt under the Mamiuks and produced some of 
the most exquisite monuments which Arab art can boast. Its 
characteristics are strength and solidity. On its durable material 
of fine stone even the simplest decorative motif assumes infinite 
grace. But like the Andalusian school il depended for its elegance 
and Ijeauty upon excessive decoration. 

It was SailDin who introduced the madras^A type of 
school into Jerusalem and Egypt.“ Durifig his reign al-tdijaz 
also 5iaw its first institution of this t>'pe* Notable among his 
Eg>^ptian academies was the one at Cairo bearing his namep 
ahSalahlyah,'* Ibn-Jubayx^ found several mitdrasa/is in Alex¬ 
andria. None of these Eg>^tian institutions have survived, but 
their architectural influence is manifest. It produced in later 
years the finest .Arab monuments of Egypt, among which the 
most splendid example is the collegiate mosque of Sultan Hasan 
in Cairo. Its general plan consists of a square central court 
(faAd) open to the sky, flanked by four walls with four halls or 
porticos (sing, forming the aims of a cross. Each of these 

four halls was reserved for instruction in one of the orthodox 
rites. 

Besides schools Salah-abDm maintained in Cairo two hospi¬ 
tals * The edifices probably planned after the Nurid hospital 
in Damascus. Before his time ibn-Tulun and KafCLr al-Ikhshidi 
had established in Egypt similar free public institutions. 
Hospital architecture followed also the mosque plan, but has 
left no traces. Only in military* architecture do we have 5ur\'ivaJs, 
the Citadel of Cairo being the principal example. This citadel 
shows that Salah tiwed a part of his knowledge of fortification to 
the Norman castles that had by this time sprung up in Palestine. 

He probably used Christian prisoners in its construction. It was 
in this citadel Uiat he made his residence, while in Cairo, 
surrounded by a galaxy of talent which included, besides his 

* Kfn^ Croui&ei, er/ Mr Eoji, vuL i, TAf and Xfid4h 

Eait, tf. Ccilltcriac A. PKLIHpi (Kew Vork, 1931), p. 215^ M.vm 

ptHtr mih ^prpmt , pt. voL j 1922^, ppr S? 

* Ibn-KhaEtikln, voL liL P- 5^1 - " SnyrUXl, vbL ii, pp* IS7-S. 

* Pp. 41 - 2 , * {bti'JutMXr. pp. 51 ' 1 . 
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brilliant vizirs/ such men as his distm^nbbed Jewish physician 
ibn-Maymfln and the versalilCp prolific "Iraqi scholar *Abd-al- 
Latif a I - Baghdad i (i 1 62- 1231), whose s hort description of Egypt * 
stands out among the important topographical wwks of the 
Middle Ages. 

De&pite this manifestation of intellectual and educational 
activity' Islamic culture In the epoch of the Crusades was already 
decadent in the East. For some time prior to that epoch it had 
ceased to be a creative force. In phUosophyp medicine^ music and 
other disciplines, almost all its great lights had vanished- This 
partly explains why Syria^ w^hich w^as throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries a particular focus of rebtions between 
Islam and Western Christianity, proved as a vehicle of j^abk 
influence very much less important than either Spain* Sicily, 
North Africa or oven the Byzantine empire. Although in Syria 
Islam acted upon European Christianity by direct impact upon the 
Crusaders, by the repercussion of that impact upon the West and 
by a process of infiltration along the routes of commercCp yet the 
spiritual and intellectual impress it left is barely noticeable. On 
the other hand, we should recall that the Franks in Syrian besides 
possessing a lower level of culture than their antagonisTS* were 
largely foreign legions quartered in castles and barracks and in 
dose contact w^itb the native tillers of the soil and artisans rather 
than with the intelligentsia, fhen there were the nationalistic and 
religious prejudices and animosities which thwarted the play of 
interactive forces. In science and art the Franks had very little 
to teach the natives. The comparative standing of medical lore 
in the two camps may lje illustrated by the anecdotes cleverly 
told by Usimah/ who also pokes fun at the Franks* judicial 
procedure with its trial by duel and by water. 

Concrete instances of scientific and philosophic transmission 
are not entirely lacking^ Adelard of Bath, wbose translations of 
Arabic works on astronomy and gcometr>' have alread3'^ been 
mentioned^ vUited Antioch and Tarsus early in the twelfth cen- 
tuly^ About a century later the first European algebraist^ 
Leonardo Fibonacci, who dedicated a treatise on square num- 

^ Sc* p. 65a. 

* VJ-tiZ-jT tiAJr fi kt/- l/m£r 4/* 
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bers to Frederick II, visited Egypt and Syria, Frederick himself 
entertained the arnbition of reconciling Islam and Christianity 
and patronized several translators from Arabic, A Pisan, 
Stephen of Antioch, translated the important medical work of 
al-Majusi at Antioch in is27, This was the only known Arabic 
work the Franks carried back with them; but since in the twelfth 
century w'e find a number of hospices and hospitals, chiefly lazar- 
houaes for leprosy, springing up all over Europe, we may assume 
that the idea of systematic hospitalization received a stimulus 
from the Moslem Orient, This Orient was also responsible for 
the rcintroduction into Europe of public baths, an institution 
which the Romans patronized but the Christians discouraged, it 
was again in Antioch that Philip of Tripoli found about 1247 ^ 
manuscript of the Arabic Sirr al^Asrdf' purporting to have been 
composed by Aristotle for the guidance of his great pupil, 
Alexander. Translated by Philip into Latin as stere- 

forum, this pseudo-Aristotelian work, containing the essence of 
practical wisdom and occult science, became one of the most 
popular books of the later Middle Ages. 

In literature the influence w'as more pervasive, The legends of in itiwn 
the Holy Grail have elements of undoubted Syrian origin. The 
Crusaders must have heard stories from the iCtxliiitA and the 
Arabian Nights and carried them back with them. Chaucer’s 
Squirrts Taie is an Arabian Nights story. From oral sources 
Boccaccio derived the Oriental tales incorporated in his De¬ 
cameron, To the Crusaders we may aJso ascribe European mission- 
arj’ interest in Arabic and other islamic languages. Men like 
Raymond Lull (f 1314) were convinced by the failure of the 
Crusades of the futility of the military method in dealing with 
the "infidel”. Lull, a Catalan, was the first European to promote 
Oriental studies as an instrument of a pacific Crusade in which 
persuasion should replace violence. In 1276 he founded at 
Miramar a college of friars for the study of Arabic; it was prob¬ 
ably through his influence that in ijti the Council of Vienne 
resolved to create chairs of Arabic and Tartar at the Univer¬ 
sities of Paris, Louvain and Salamanca. 

!n the realm of warfare the influences, as is to be expected, are ^ 
more noticeable. The use of the crossbow, the wearing of heavy 
mail by knight and home and the use of cotton pads under the 
armour are of Crusading origin. In Syria the Franks adopted the 
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labor ^ and the nia^kcr* for their military bandit ^'hich hitherto had 
been served only by trumpets and horns. They learned from the 
natives ho^v to train carrier-pigi&ona^ to convey military informa¬ 
tion and borrowed from them the practice of celebrating victory* 
by illumination5 and the knightly sport of tlie tournament 
(Jarld). [n fact a large part of the institution of chivalry de* 
veloped on the plains of SjTia. The growing use of armorial 
bearings and heraldic devices was due to contact with Moslem 
knights. The two-headed eagle,^ the fleur-de-lis^ and the hvo 
may be cited as elements of Moslem heraldry of this period* 
Salah-al-Din probably had the eagle as his crest. Most ManilOks 
bore names of animals, the corresponding images of which they 
blazoned on their shields. Maniliik rulers had ditferent corpSj 
vrhich gave rise to the practice of distingubhing by heraldic 
designs on shields, banners, badges and coats of arms. Baybars^ 
crest was a lion^ like that of ibn-Tulun before him, and Sultan 
Barquq’s (f 139S) w'afl the falcon. In liurope coats of arms 
appear in a rudimentaiy' form at the end of the eleventh centuryj 
the beginning of English heraldiy' dates from the early part of 
the twelfth. Among modern Moslen^s the star and crescent 
and the lion and sun form the sole remnant of heraldry. ''*.Azure'* 
(Ar. and other terms used in heraldry testify to thb 

connection bet^veen the European and Moslem instilutions. 

The Crusades also fostered the knprovemenl of siege tactics, 
including the art of sapping and mining, the employment of 
mangonels and battering-rams and the application of various 
combustibles and explosives. Gunpow^der w^as evidently invented 
in China^ where it was used mainly as an inccnd^a^)^ About 
1240 it was introduced by the Mongols into Europe, There the 
^PPll^^3.tion of its explosive force to the propulsion of missiles, 
i.e, the inventiori of fire-arms, was accomplished about a century 
later. No historian of the Crusades makes an alJusiun to it. The 
first European recipe for gunpotvder we find appended to a 
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work written about 1300 by a certain Marc the Greek; Bacon's 
recipe is apocryphal. Shortly Ijcforc 1300 IJasan al-Ratiimah 
(the lancer) Najm-al-Din al-Ahdab, probably a S>Tian, com¬ 
posed a treatise entitled al-Furtistyaft w-ai-Alfitffdsid fi/-l^ar- 
(horsemanship and military exercises), which mentions 
saltpetre^ a component of powdecp and contains pyrotechnic 
recipes to which those ascribed to Marc bear dose resemblance. 

One of the earliest references to the use of gunpowder is in 
aJ-^Umari (f ^348).* 

The Crusaders took with them from Italy and Normandy a in Mrcti- 
substantial knowledge of military masomy* wrhich was partly 
passed on to the Arabs, as the architecture of the Citadel of 
Cairo indicates. Castles and churches were their main structures. 

Most of the castles, including yi^ aJ-Akrad, al-Marqab and 
aUShaqTf (Belfort), are extant. In Jerusalem parts of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre^ "Solomon^s Stables" near the Aq5a 
Mosque and several of the vaulted bazaars arc their work. The 
Church of the Sepulchre and the Dome of the Rock w'erc de- 
liber alely Iniitatcd by several churches of the round ''temple" 
typCj of w'hich four arc found in England ai^d others in France, 

Spain and Germany, In Beirut the so-called 'IJmari Mosque 
was built as the Church of St. John by Baldwin I in 11 ro. The 
Crusading arch is generally of the pointed form and the vaulting 
simple^ usually groined. The most beautiful relic of Frankish 
art in Cairo is a doorway taken from the Christian church 
of ^■\kka in 1291 and incorporated in the Mosque of aJ-Na^ir.* 

In the realm of agriculturCp industry and commerce the ARh- 
Crusades produced much greater results than in the realm 
intellect. They explain the popularization in the regions of the 
Western Mediterranean of such new' plants and crops as sesame 
and carob, millet and ricCp* lemons and n’lelons, apricots and 
shallots. "Carob" is Arabic iAarrui^ (originally Assyrian) ; 

" lemon" is Arabic /aymun, of Indie or Malay origin; and both 
" shallot " and " scallion", meaning originally the ontun of 
Ascalon, preserve the name of the Pale-^tinian town. For many 
years apricots were called the plums of Damascus, Also there 
were other trei^ and products which were simultaneously diffused 

^ R)iinicU in Ar. alld Fr. IT. by Rciruud undl Vav4, tvr. 4 , 

tqI xtv 357-32?. Srt BJio vo], pp. 1^5 Mrf. 
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through Mostoni Spain and Sidly, and in certain instances it is 
not possible to tdl whether the bridge was Syria or one of 
these two other countries. 

While in the Orientp the Franks acquired new tastes, especially 
in perfumes^ spices, sweetmeats and other tropical products of 
Arabia and India with which the marts of Syria were well 
stocked. These tastes later supported the commerce of Italian 
and Mediterranean cities. Incense and other fragrant gums of 
Arabia, the damask rose (/t&sa and sweet scents in 

which Damascus specialized and numerous fragrant volatile oils 
and attars^ of Persia became favourites. Alum and aloes figured 
among the new drugs with which they became acquainted. At 
the capture of Csesarea in i lOi the Genoese, we are told, received 
as their portion of the booty more than sixteen thousand pounds 
of pepper. Cloves and oiher aromatic spices together with pepper 
and similar condiments came into use in the Occident in the 
twelfth century-, and from that time on no banquet was complete 
without spiced dishes. Ginger (Ar. and Pens, of Skr. 

origin) was added to the Crusaders' menu in Egypt. More 
important than all others ts sugar (Ar. sruMar, ultimately Skr.), 
Europeans had hitherto used honey for sweetening their foods. 
On the maritime plain of Syria, where children can still be seen 
sucking sugar-cane, the Franks became acquainted vrith this 
plant which has since played such an important role in our 
domestic economy and medical prescriptions. William of Tyre* 
(f 1190), who knew Arabic and WTOte the most elaborate 
medieval account of the Crusades (from 1095 to 1184}, has left us 
interesting observations on the sugar plantations of his native 
town. Sugar was the first luxury introduced into the West and 
nothing else so delighted the Western palate^ With it went soft 
drinks, waters tinctured by distillation with roses, violets or other 
flowers, and all varieties of candy and sweetmeats. 

Windmills appear first in Normandy in 11 So and betray 
Crusading origin.® Water-wheels (sing- noria, from Ar. ntf urnA) 
existed in Europe before this period hut the Crusaders took back 
with them an improved type* This Syrian type may still be seen 
in Germany near Bayreuth.* In Syria it goes back to Roman 

^ aboTc, p. ^51, 
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days, l^tjt was presumably improved upon by such native 
engineers as Qay$ar ibn-^lusaBr Ta'^lf (f 1251)/ an EgY*ptian, 
who was in the service of the ruler of Hamah and produced the 
earliest but one of the Arabic Celestial globes extant.* As early as 
the days of Ylqut* (f 1229) and abu-aKFida'* (f 1331), H^tnah 
was noted for its w^ater-wheels- The:se wheelsp whose perpetual 
wailing has lulled to sleep countli^ss generations of Hamititesp 
are still one of the glories of that ancient tow n. 

Not all of the new tastes developed w'cre gastrioiiom.ic. Especi¬ 
ally in the matter of fashions, clothing and home furnishing w'cre 
new desires and demands created. The custom of w^earmg beards 
wzs then spread^ Returning Crusaders introduced into their 
homes the rugSp carpets and tapestries of which Western and 
Central Asia had for long made a specialty. Fabrics such as 
muslinp baldachin, dam ask,* sarcenet or Saracen stuffp atlas 
(from At. tiffas), velvet* silk and satin," came to be more ap¬ 
preciated. Jewels manufactured by Damascene and Cairene 
Jews, toilet anictes cind powders became much sought after, 
MirroR of glass coated with a metallic film replaced those of 
polished steel. Camlets (sing* kAam/a/i)^ camers-hair and fine furs 
acquired wider vogue. The rosary became familiar,^ European 
pilgrims sent home Arab reliquaries for the keeping of Christian 
relics.’* With fine clothes and metallic w^ares w^ent lacquers and 
dyestuffs, such as indigOp and nciv colours, such as lilac (fr, Ar^ 
/fTv/jffip originally Pcrs.)p carmine and crimson (both fr. An 
g/rmisTi, originally Skr.). Gradually centres appeared in Europe 
for manufacTuring wares, rugs and cloths in imitation of the 
Oriental products* as at Arras, whose fabrics became highly 
prized. Stained-glass w’indows became popular In churches.'" 
Benjamin of Tudela,^° W'ho visited Antioch under the Franks, 
speaks of its manufacture of glass. Oriental w'orks of art in glass, 
pottery, gold, silver and enamel served as modeb for European 
products. 

The creation of a new European market for Oriental agricul- 
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tural products and industrial con^moditics, together with the 
necessity of transporting pilgrims and Crusaders, stimiilaTed 
maritime activity and Internatiniial trade to an extent unknown 
since Roman da>?, Marseilles began to rival the Italian city 
republics as a shipping centre and share in the accruing wealth. 

The financial needs of the new situation necessitated a larger 
supply and a more rapid circulation of money. A system of credit 
notes was thereupon devised. Firms of banktirs arose in Genoa 
and Pba with branch offices in the Le\^ant. The Templars began 
to use Ectters of credit,^ receive money on deposit and lend at 
interest. Perhaps the earliest gold coin struck by Latins w'as the 
BycanJiHiiis minted by Venetians in the Holy Land 

and bearing Arabic Inscriptions, The consular office^ primarily 
commercial rather than diplomatic* now made its appearance. 

The first consuls in history' were Genoese accredited to ^Akka in 
11 So. They Tvere followed by those sent to Egypt.® 

An important invention connected wdth this maritime activit>" Cti4U|iid» 
of the Crusades is the compass. The Chines were probably the 
first to discover the directive property of the magnetic needJep 
but tiie Moslemsk who vcr>' early carried on lively trade betw'een 
the Persian Gulf and Far Eastern waters,^ were the first to make 
practical use of that discovery by applying the needle to naviga¬ 
tion. This application must have taken place in the elev'cnth 
century' if not earlier^ but for commercial reasons was kept secret. 

!n EuropCp Italian sailors were the first to use the compass. The 
actual use naturally antedates the literary referenceap of which 
the first to occur in a Moslem work is in a Persian coltcction 
of anecdoteSp /fjwdtnf 

written by Muhammad al-'Awfi about 1230. One story tells how 
the author as a sailor found his tvay by means of a fish rubbed 
with a magnet. The first literary mention in Latin sources 
belongs to the late twelfth ceuturyp thus antedating the Persian 
reference. 

1 'he number of Franks assimilated by the native Syrians and 
Palestinians is hard to estimate,* Among the modern population 

^ Eng. ■^chnzk" ecmtA uhimiitely fram Ar, 
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of jauch toiATis as Ihdin in northern Lebanon. Bethlehem and 
^^^h* the sight of men and women with biuc eyes and fair 
hair is quite common. Certain famnies. mainly Christian Leban~ 
ese, such as the Karam^ the FaranjTyah (Frankish) and the 
SaiTbi (Crusading), have preserved traditions of descent from 
Frankish ancestry^ Among other family names Sawaya is said 
to be derived from Savoie, Dnwayhi from dc Douai and Bar* 
dawll is undoubtedly Baldwin.^ The last name also figures in 
the topography of Palestine and northern Sinai. One Palestinian 
village. Sin jib perpetuates the name of Saint-GiJIes, and another^ 
aLRaynah, that of Renaud. On the other hand the Oruze claim 
to some coiiinection with a count de J3reux is due to a popular 
etymology that has no basb in fact.® 

» Sm alxivc, p, ti, 6, 1 Htlti, IhruM^ p. IS. 
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Ik othi^r than Mosiem annals the rise and prosperity of such 
a dynasty as the MamlOk b hardly conceivable. Even in these 
annals I’t is most remarkable^ almost unique- The Mamluks 
were, as the name indicates,^ a dynasty of slaves, slaves of varied 
races and nationalicies forming a military oligarchy in an alien 
land. These slave sultans cleared their Syrian^Egyptian domain 
of the remnant of the Crusaders, They checked for ever the ad¬ 
vance of the redoubtable Mongol hordes of Hulagu and of 
Timur, who might otherw^ise have changed the entire course of 
history and culture in Western Asia and Egypt. Becatise of this 
check Eg>'pt was spared the devastation that befell Syria and 
aU'Iraq and enjoyed a continuity in culture and politicaJ institu¬ 
tions which no other Moslem land outside Arabia enjoyed. For 
about two and three-quarter centuries (1250-1517) the Mamiuks 
dominated one of the most turbulent areas of the world, keeping 
themselves all the while racially distinct. Though on the whole un¬ 
cultured and bloqdthirj9t>\ their keen appreciation of art and archi¬ 
tecture would have been a credit tq any civnli^ed dynasty and makes 
Cairo even now one of the beauty spots of the Moslem world. And 
hnall3^ w'hen they were overthrown in 15 r 7 by the Ottoman SalTm^ 
the last of the local dynasties that had developed on the mins of the 
Arab caliphate expired, clearing the way for the establishment of 
a new and non-Arab caliphate, that of the Ottoman Turks. 

The foundation of Mamluk power was laid by Shajar-al-Durr, : 
w idow of the A>yabid al-Salih (f 1249) and mginally a Turkish ] 
or Armenian slave* Formerly a bondmaid and member of the 
harem of the Caliph al-Musta*?™, Shajar entered the service of 
al-^alibp by w hom she was freed aftca' she had borne him a son. 
On her assumption of sovereign poorer her former caliph-master 
addressed a scathing note to the amirs of Egypt saying: "If ye 
have no man to rule you^ let us know and we will send you one." * 

1 Sec abm, p* ^35, n 1. • Suj^Ckli, //mp ml. U, p, ^9, mbam, p, *55. 
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For eighty diiyis the sulfinah, the only Moslem woman to rule a 
country in North Africa and Western Asia, continued to function 
as sole sovereign in the lands w^hich had once produced Cleo¬ 
patra and Zenobia# She struck coins in her own name* and had 
herself mentioned in the Friday prayer. And w^hen the amirs 
chose her associate and comm&nder-inHchief {aidieg ai-nsiar), 
Izz-al-Dln Aybakp^ for sultan, she married him. In the first years 
of his reign Aybak was busy crushing the legitimist Ay^'^Gbid 
party of S}Tia, deposing the child joint-king al-Ashraf and doing 
away with his own general who had distinguished himself 
against Louis IX. In the meantime the queen w'as not only 
sharing her consortia power but keeping him in subordination. 
Finally, on hearing that he was contemplating another marriage, 
she had him murdered w^hile taking his bath, after a ball game^ 
in the royal palace in the Citadel of Cairo. Immediately after 
she w'as herself battered lo death with wooden shoes by the slave 
women of Aybak^a first w^ifc and her body was cast from a tow’cr.* 
Aybak (1250-57) w^ts the first of the Mamiuk sultans. The series 
is somewhat arbitrarily divided into tw'o dynasties: Ba^ri (1250- 
^ 39t)) and Burji (i 517), The Bahri Mamiuks had their origin 
in the purchased bodyguard of the Ayyubid al^SiUh,* w ho settled 
his slaves in barracks on the isle of aLRaw^d^h in the Nile.* The 
Bahris w^ere chiefly Turks and Mongols." In their policy of secur¬ 
ing the services of foreign slaves as a bodyguard the A^yubids 
follow cd the precedent established by the caliphs of Baghdad, writh 
the same eventual results.^ The bondmen of yesterday became the 
army commanders of today and the sultans of tomorrow. 

The Burjis represent a later importation- Their origin w'as 
likewise a bodyguard, but it was founded by the Bahri Mamiuk 
QalawQn (1379-90). They were mostly Circassian slaves who 
were quartered in the towers (Ar. sing, of the citadel. In 
all there w’cre twxnty-four Bahri Majnluks^* excluding Shajar- 


^ Witli ttlc exception of ccitjiiei tviu itmck in Imik und Fizk, hen m the an]? 
cqe^ bexnn^ jl Mculem Wonuin^i owuic. 

* 1 ft warn fe Turk* mm the hxint (ay mocm+^f itriD4:e) inclIciitH. hlxaTixip ft. 

Quxtreincte, vol. i (pr. s)* t*. i. ^ p 

* ii* p. 2^7; ibe-ol-Fitlk*, vol. iil, p. Toi. 

^ ilai Khflliiuc, Toh ir, p. 37^, 

CotlLH^Uial!^ farmed to xi ^oAjt, m. 

n- « 

^ ^ p. 466. f t*blc of Babri ler p. 67J. 
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al-Durr, and trft'enty-three Burjis* The Burjis recognSied no 
principle of hereditary succession and followed no policy of 
nepotism. Thetr throne belonged to him who could capttire it or 
induce the amirs to elect him to it. In several Bahri and Burji 
instances slaves rather than sons of the sultan succeeded him. 
A large number of the sultans met violent deaths while still 
young. 1 he average reign of the Mamluk sultans was less than 
six years* 

The first task confronting the new dynasty was to consolidate 
the kingdom and guard its frontiers, Aybak spent most of his 
time on the battlefield in Syrls., Palestine and Egypt. Al- 
Mu^affar Sayf-al^Dro Qutu? (1^59-60), while acting as regent 
(rid ti and before deposing his young proteg^^p 

al-Man^Dr *^Alip Aybak"s sonp and usurping the thronCp repwelled 
an attack from the Ay^mbid sultan of abKarak. The Syrian 
AyyOblds con.Hidered themselves the Jegjtimait successors of their 
kinsmen. Nosoonerhad the Ayj'^ubid invasion of Egypt 
been repulsed than the Tartar army of llulagu, led by Kitbugha^ 
became a danger^ Hulagu^s envoys^ to Qutuz were executed by 
the latter and the issue was settled at "Ayn jaiut (1260), In this 
battle Bay bars led the vanguard and distinguished himself as a 
gei^erah but Qutuz took command in person toivards the end. 
1 he Tartar army w^asroutedp leaving Kitbugha and other leaders 
dead on the field. Egypt ivas spared the horrible desolation 
visited upon its neighbnur^ which was now' occupied by the 
MamJuk army. Bay bars expected to receive Aleppo as a fief in 
recognition of his military service, but the sultan disappointed 
him. On the way homeward through Syria, while hunting Avith 
Qutui, a fellow-conspirator addressed the sultan and kissed his 
hand while Baybars stabbed him in the neck with a sword 
(October 34, 1360).* The murdered sultan w'as succeeded by the 
murderer. Qutu^ claimed to have been a grand-nephew of a 
Kh%varizm Shah^ and is said to have been captured by the 
Tartars and sold in Damascus, where he w'as purchased by 
Aybak. 

AI-Malik al-:fahir (conqueror) Rukn-aUDm (pillar of the 

*■ llie letter they carried preurvH ia Maqilft, tr, Quatrcmfcre* vol. i fpC l)t 
loi-a. 

* Aln^.al■Rdl^ vol. ill, p, ji6i Sbn KhitlilSiii, voL v, p, 3S0. Cf. Maarfd, tr 

t^uiitrcm^tE, toI. 1 (pi, I), p. nj, 

* Suji 3 |i, toJ. ji^ p, 40^ See p. 4S2. 
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faith]! Bay bars al-Hunduqdari* (1260-77), the i^ost distinguished 
of MamiQk suJtans, was origiiially a Turkish slave. When young 
he was sold into Damascus for eight hundred dirhams» but was 
returned on account of a defect in one of hh blue eyes. His last 
naniep meaning belonging to the arbaJe$ler he 

acquired from the master who ovmed him in hi amah before he 
was purchased by the Ayyubid al-Salih.* AbSalib first appointed 
him commander of a section of hts bodyguard^ from which 
position he worked hU way into the highest in the land. Tall, 
dusky in complexion, commanding in voice^ brave and energetic^ 
he possessed the qualities of leadership among men. 

Baybars was the first great Mamluk, the real founder of 
Mamluk power. His first laurels he won against the Mongols on 
the field of ^^yn Jilul; but his title to fame rests mainly on his 
numerous campaigns against the Crusaders.* It was these 
campaigns w'hich broke the backbone of Frankish opposition 
and made possible the final victories won by his successors 
QaliwDn and aUAshraf. In eonnection with one of hb last 
expeditions into northern Syria he crushed for ever the power of 
the Assassins. In the meantime his generals had extended his 
dominion westward over the Bcrl>crs and southiivard over Nubia/ 
which was noiv permanently conquered by an Eg>'ptian sultan. 

Bay bars was more than a military leader. Not only did he 
organise the armVi rebuild the navy and strengthen the fortresses 
of Syria, but he dug canals^ improved harbours and connected 
Cairo and Damascus by a swift postal service requiring only 
four d^ys. Relays of horses stood in readiness at each post 
station. The sultan could play polo in both capitals almost 
within the ^me week. Besides the ordinary mail the Mamluks 
perfected the pigeon post, whose carriers even under the Fltimids 
had their pedigrees kept in special registers.* Bay bars fostered 
public works, beautified mosques and established religious and 
charitable endowments. Of his ardutcctural monument* both 
the great mosque (1269) and the school bearing his name have 
suHi^ved, The mosque was turned into a fort by Napoleon and 
later into a rationing depot by the British army of occupatiDni 
The present ?ahirfyah library in Damascus is the structure 

* ^'BendocqujcdH/* of WarcD Polo, If, YuJo* and «!.* val. p. 23. 

■ Abu^Bl-FlEIii^ veil aiF, p* U; KutuU, vot. i, p. 109. 

* Stc above, pp. bJS itf . * Ibn-Kbulduil, vol. T, p. 400 . 

‘ above, pp. ^ 4 - • Cofliutt Kutubi, vpL 1, pp. 1 ij-f j. 
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under the dome of which he was buried. He was the Erst sultan 
in Egypt to appoint four representing the four orthodox 

rites, and organize the Egyptian makmil on a systematic and 
permanent basis. 11 is religious orthodoxy and zeah together 
with the glory he brought to Islam in the holy war, combined to 
make hts name a rival to that of HarGti. In legendary history'' 
it looms even higher than Salah-al-Dm s. His romance and 
that of ^Antar remain to the present day more popular in the 
Arab Orient than the Arabian NigAts^ 

A feature of Bay bars" reign was the many alliances he struck 
with Mongol and European powers. Soon after he became sultan 
he allied himself with the chief khan of the Golden Horde^ or 
Mongob of Qipchaq (Baybars' birthplace) in the valley of the 
Volga. Common opposition to the TUKhans of Persia dictated 
the pwltcy* The Egyptian envoys went through Constantinople, 
where Michael PalatologuSp foe of Latin Christianity^ authorized 
the restoration of the ancient mosque * destroyed by the Cru¬ 
saders during their occupation of that city* Baybairs sent, at the 
emperor^s request, a Mel kite patriarch to Constantinople for 
those of that persuasion in its realm. He signed oommercia! 
treaties w^ith Charles of Anjou (i 264)* king of Siciiv and brother of 
Louis IX^ as well as wdth James of Aragon and Alh:insoof ScvlIICr 
A most Spectacular event of Bay bars' reign was his inaugura¬ 
tion of a new series of Abbasid caliphs who carried the name 
but none of the authority of the office. The sultanb object w^as 
to confer legitimacy upon his crown, give his court an air of 
prima^ in Moslem eyes and check the 'Ahd intrigues which, 
ever since Fatimid days, were especially rife in Egypt. To this 
end he invited &om Oamascus in June [261, an unde of the 
last "Abbasid caliph and son of the CaJiph al-^iihir who had 
escaped the Baghdad massacre, and installed him with great 
pomp and ceremony as the Caliph al-Mustansir,® fhe would-^be 
pensioner-caliph w^as first escorted from Syria in state, with even 
Jews and Christians carrying aloft the Torah and the Gospel, 
and the soundness of his genealogy was passed upon by a council 
of junsts- The sultan in tum received from his puppet caliph a 


^ tjf ihdr iin.ti'CommLtii»t0, irjjCmo Uy drad in Stbefi^ 600 

wrre fotLtid lit \ti a diipUred pervom^ CAmp in WcAt(?m GcrmiLni^ 

■ Sfc ■torij p. *31, 

/ J)ppp, 1+6 6Sj ihn Khjll4an,Vi:L v, pp. 

■ENU-ni ridK , vd. HI, to], i, pp. i»-nn. 
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diploma of loveatiture giving him authority over Egypt, Syria, 

Diyar Bakr^ al-^ij^z, al-Yaman and the land of the Euphrates. 

Three months later Baybars rashly set out from Cairo to re¬ 
establish his caliph in Baghdad, but after reaching Damascus 
abandoned him lo his fate. Al-Mustan^ir was attacked in the 
desert by the Mongol governor of Baghdad and was never heard 
from again. 

One year later another scion of the *Abbasid house made his 
way to Cairo and was installed by Bay bars as aU^fiLkim. One 
descendant of al-yaklm after another, for two and a half cen- 
turieSp held the pseudo-caliphate, whose incumbents were satisfied 
with having their names inscribed on the coinage and mentioned 
in the Friday prayers in Egypt and Sjria. With one exception 
none of them had his name cited in the Makicah prayers. Their 
most important duties consisted in administering the religious 
endowments and oflRciadng at the ceremony of installing 

the new sultan. Certain Moslem rulers, including some from 
India and the Ottoman Bayazid I (1394)1 secured from them 
diplomas of investiture, which in reality had no significance. In 
r 4 i 2 p on the death of the Burji al-Na^Lr, the Caliph al-'Adil 
al-Mu$ta'’in declared himself sultan and ruled for a few days, 
only to be deposed by al-Mu^as^ad Shaykh (14^3-21).* Certain 
caliphs were dismissed from office on grounds of disloyaity 
to the Bahri (t576-8t) and to the Burjis Barquq (1382-98) 
and Ini] ^1453-60)+ When in 1517 the Ottoman Sultan Salim 
wrested Egypt from the Mamiuks he carried away with him 
to Constantinople the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, the last of the line.^ 

After Baybars the outstanding Mamluk figure Tvas aUMalikQAmwan 
aUMan^r Sayf-al-Din QaJiwun (1279-90). Qriginallyp like 
Baybars, a Turkish slave from Qipehaq, the youthful Qalawun 
was carried to Egypt^ and likewise sold to al-Salih, ss his sur¬ 
name ai-^alibi indicates. His other surname aUAIfi (thousander) 
suggests the heavy price paid for him, a thousand dinars^^ and 
shows that the Mamluk sultans were not ashamed of their lowly 
origin* Qajawun secured the throne by deposing his Avard Sala- 
mish (1279), Bay bars' seven-year-old son^ who had succeeded his 
nineteen-year-old brother, the pleasure-loving Barakah (1277-9), 

* Ibn-Tagfiri^Bird^ YdJ. W, pi. pp. 267-^, 3n SuyOtl. il, pp.6S 71; 

Iha lyH, fd. i,pp. J57-^, 

^ See AboYf, p. hdpwj p. 705. 

* SuyOtit ill Se; tr- QuulrcHi^, U (pi- j), p. 1. 
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Qvilawuri W3S the only Mamiuk in who^ line the succession 
continued to the fourth generation. The last Bahri, aJ-Salih 
Hajji, was his great-grandson, 

No sooner had Qa!aw.Tjn established himself in power lhan the 
Mongol 11 -Khans of Persia began to threaten hig Syrian domain. 
Among these Abaqa (i 255 --Si)p who was Hulagu's son and 
successor, and Abaqa's son Arghun (1284.--91}, had Christian 
leanings and entered into negotiations with the pope and other 
European courts urging a fresh Crusade with a view to driving 
the Egyptians out of Syria. The scheme did not materialize. 
Abaqa^s arm)% though superior in number and partly reinforced 
by ArmcnianSH Franks and Georgians, was badly defeated in 
J2S0 at Shortly after this the Mongols adopted Islam. 

The Sultan strengthened the cxbting amicable relatiom with the 
Golden Horde, the Byzantine emperor, the republic of Genoa 
and the kings of France, Castile and Sicily. Even the ruler of 
Ceylon dispatched to his court an embassy with a letter which no 
one in Cairo could read. Little Armenia was ravaged for the 
help its people had given to the Mongols and the Crusaders' 
castles were reduced.* Tripoli, which was levelled to the ground, 
was rebuilt a fevr years later, not on its former site, but several 
miles from the sea where it now stands on the banks of the abu- 
Ali {QadTsha). Toward the end of his reign Qalaw^un issued 
orders excluding his Christian subjects from all government 
offices. 

Qalawun T.von distinction in other fields. He renovated on a 
grand scale the citadels of Aleppo, Ba'labakk and Damascus. In 
Cairo he erected a hospital, connected with a schooUmosque, and 
a mausoleum{tomb-"chapel■')^ which exhibits to the present 
day its remarkable arabesque tracery and ftne marble mosaic. 
But his hospital (aUMarbtan al-Mansuri), whose remains con¬ 
stitute the earliest relies of a Moslem hospital extant^ is the most 
famous of his buildings. The sultan is said to have recei^^ed the in¬ 
spiration white lying ill with colic in the Nuri Hospital at Damas- 
eus, where he made a vow to establish a similar institution in Cairo 
in the event of his recovery. The structure. Including not only the 
hospital proper with annexes but also a school and a mosque, 
was compleled in 1284. It eoinprised special wards for segregat- 


^ Atm pp. 15 . 16 ; M Aqriii, tr. toI H (pt. 5 ), pp. ^ 6 - 40 - 

S« ^Ibovr, p. 657^ ■ At. ilin-KbildQn, p 
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ing various diseaseSi such as fevers, ophthalmia and dysentery. 
and was provided with laboratories, a dispensary, baths, kitchens 
and store-rooms. The thief of its medical staff gave instruction in 
a prop>erly equipped lecture-room. It had an endowment yielding 
about a million dirhams annually, employed male and female 
attendants and was open to the sick of both sexesJ So closely 
associated w-ith the curing of infirmities did this sultan thus 
bectMTie that his robe preserved in his mausoleum has since his 
time been touched by thousands of dumb children^ barren wives 
and diseased people who believed in its healing virtues. 

The only exploit of Qalawun^s soit and successor aUMalik M-A^hrmi 
aUAshraf (the most noble) Khalil (1290-93) was the conquest 
of Wfcka in May Its capture precipitated the fall of the 

few remaining ports in the possession of the Franks. 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast which 
had so long resounded wdth the WORLD'S debate.^'* In 1303 
the 'remplars w'ho had established a last foothold in the islet of 
Ar\vad (Aradus)* off the north Syrian coasts wxre expelled with 
great slaughter by al-Ashrafs younger brother and successor 
al-Malik aTNasfr Muhammad. 

AUNa^ir shares with aFMutan^a$sik the unique distinction of Moafab 
having ruled thrice: 1293-4, 1293-1308 and 1309-40. * He came 
first to the throne at the age of nine, and his reign is the longest 
among the Mamiuks and one of the longest in Moslem annab.^ 

During his rule the last serious mvasinns of the Mongols took 
place under the seventh Tl-Khan Ghazan Mahmud, in whose 
reign Islam was finally recogniaed as the stale religion of the 
ll-Khanate/ The Eg\'plian army, in size about a third of that of 
the Mongols, w as routed (December 23, 1299) east of Hims by 
the invading army, said to have numbered a hundred thousand,^ 
reinfcffced by Armenians and Georgians. The Mongols con- ■ 
tinued their victorious march and early in 1300 occupied Da mas- 
cus^ which they spared from pill age, but the rest of northern 
Syria had another sad experience of plunder and rapine. In 
March of that year they evacuated the Syrian capital without 
reducing its citadel and the Egyptians reoccupied all the land. 

Three years later Ghisanb fresh expedition was checked at 

^ ™L ii, pp. 4116.7. * p. 65S, 

^ Gibbon, Ikf/in*, cd. Suiy, voL vi, p. 365. * S« hIwvv, p. 553. 

* CL Khav«, pp, 4^1, n. 2, jJOp ft. 3. ■ ^bcivr, p. 4SS. 

* Miiqrfii, tr. QujiIreErwrr, vul. Ii (pL 4)1 P- 14 ^. 
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Marj al-Suffar, south of Damascus.* For the fourth time the 
Mamluk^ had beaten the most dangerous enemy E^pt had to 
contend with since the Moslem conquest. No successor of Ghazin 
dared risk another encounter. 

Soon after the Mongol evacuation of Damascus al-Ni^ir 
brought the Druzes of the Lebanon^ whose 12,000 bowmen had 
harassed his atniy in its retreat a few months before, to a severe 
reckoning. Other schismatic sects including ^ A lids in Kisrawan 
were also chastised.^ The Maronites of northem Lebanon were 
almost crushed. In 1302 and subsequent years he repeatedly 
devastated the unhappy land of the Armenians-* On his Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish subjects he re-cnfarced the outworn restrictions 
of ^ Umar II and ai-MutawakkJL 

Al-Nisir"s long reign is belter knowm for his achievements in 
the realm of peace rather than wan The sultan himself was short in 
stature and lame in one foot, but he had a taste for the beautiful 
and never wearied of luxurious living and lavishing extravagant 
adornment on his surToundings. On hb return lo hi$ residence 
in the citadel from a trip abroad hk relinuc spread before 
his mare rugs and costly fabrics for a dktance of some four 
thousand cubits. While on a holy pilgrimage his table w'as sup¬ 
plied throughout the Arabian desert with fresh vegetables from 
a travelling garden carried on forty camds.^ At hb son's nuptial 
feast l 3 ,cxx) sugar loaves w^ere consumed, 20,000 beasts were 
slain and 3DO0 candles shed their light on the royal palace. His 
far-famed al-Qasr al-Ablaq * (the castle of varied colours) was 
built after a model at Damascus. A sportsman, hunter and lover 
of horses, he kept a proper stud book and did not hesitate to pay 
30,000 dinars for a horse he fancied." 

Nor was al-Ni^Lr's extravagance limited lo the gratification 
of hk personal tastes. His numerous and beautiful public works, 
for some of which forced labour was tiscdt mark hfs rdgn as tlie 

* Abu-ai-Hd** (vo]. IV* p. 50), A iwrwiuJ frfcFicI of ol^Nlfir And Iwtcr rritOirAd hf 
him hu ajic^ton' pHnccdDin, mw the uivAiJin^ AUny peiu by hu fuitiwe ti^wn 

Uskrn^h. 

* Ibd-Viibyflp pp, I 

4Z9 PP^ 4 ^^ ihn-Khnyiiin, ml v, pp. 419-3^1 

* Abu-iJ-Fidi^, vei1 „ iv, p, Sg, 

‘ MnqT^* A^tyaf .Yol. ij, pp. Cf. Alu'adi, p, 35S, 

, ^ tiAiqjie Ms. an the hcKis^ ctc^icaled tq ham in gold lettcri by hlf s^retarf 

a] tlinarni il«cribed m Hire, FaH* mnd "AM nl MaIiIc, Tc/aAv .♦/vtJAtv*- 

/i-n///, fiA. lotA * 
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climax of Mamiuk culture. He dug a canal, on which a hundred 
thousand men toiled, con netting Alexandria with the Nile, 
built (1511) an aqueduct from that river to the Citadel of Cairo^ 
founded throughout his kingdom about thirty mosques, besides 
a number of dmdsh "monasteries'^ public drinking-fountains 
(sing, sidtl), baths and schools. Makkah was espeeiaily favoured 
by his munificence. His own mosque in the citadel he adorned 
(1318) with materials from the ruined cathedral of "Akka. His 
schooh completed in 1304 and named al-Ni^iriyah after him, is 
still standing in Cairo. His mosque and school exemplify the 
finest achievement in Moslem architecture. Minor arts under 
him were also cultivated to a higher degree of excelknce than 
ever before, as evidenced by the spiM^imcns of bronze and brass 
work^ enamelled glass lamps and Illuminated Korans preserved 
in the Arab Museum and National Library of Cairo. 

The hca\7 expenditure in ahNasir's long reign burdened the Funanc 
people with exorbitant taxes and contributed to the downfall of 
the dynasty. The sultan took certain economic measures to 
alleviate the widespread misery. He encouraged trade with 
Europe and with the East, ordered a new surv^ey of the land, re¬ 
pealed taxes on salt, chickens, sugar-cane, boats, slaves and 
horses, suppressed wine-drinking and had bakers who charged 
excessi ve prices flogged. The effect, however* w'as only temporary, 
palliative. After himp civil wars, famine and plague add^ their 
share to the wretchedness of the people. The same "black death" 
which in ] 348-9 devastated Europe lingered in Egypt for about 
seven years and carried away more of its people than any other 
plague. The total mortality in the capital, according to the ex¬ 
aggerated estimate of ibn-lyls,^ reached ^po^ooo. The sultan and 
all w'ho could fled. Gha^zah bsaid to have lost 22,000 inhabit¬ 
ants in one month* while the daily average in Aleppo w^as five 
hundred. 

The twelve descendants of al-Na^ir w^ho foUow'ed him in rapid Tti;e 
succession during forty-two yeans (i 340^82) were mere 
heads; their amirs ruled, deposing or murdering the sultan at 
pleasure. None of these sultans distinguished himself in any field 
of endeavour, and the only notable monument is the Mosque of 
Sultan al-Hasan, son of al-Na^Lr, completed in 1362 and con¬ 
sidered the most beautiful of those built on a cruciform plan, 

^ VoL it p. 191. 
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The last Bahri ruler, al-Najir's great-grandsDn al-Salih Hajji 
Lbn-Sha'b&n (1381-2^ 1389^-90) was a child whose reign of two 
years was first interrupted and later term mated by the Circassian 
BarqOq^ who became the founder of a new line, the Burji 
dynasty,^ Barquq began his career as a slave of the sons of al- 
Ashraf Sha'ban*" Before Barquq another Circassian, Baybars II 
(j3o 8“9)^ a slave of Qalawun, was one of the three sultans who 
interrupted al-NSsir's reign, thus presaging the advent of the 
new regime. 

• rbn-KhaMan, vol. r, p, 472; ibii-Ta|EhTi>Bbdj^ toL Vi* pt. a* p. t, 

■ C9111.14I1 tublif flb 0 Tc^ p. 6 ? 3 . 
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MamlC'K Egypt began its history under proud and triuniphaiU 
rulers who bad cleared Syria of the last vestiges of Frankish 
dominion and had successfully stood between the Mongols and 
world power. By the end of the period, however, with its military 
oligarchy, factions among the dominant caste, debased coinage, 
high taxation, insecurity of life and property, occasional plague 
and famine and frequent revolts, both Eg}*pt and its dependency 
Syria tvere all but ruined. Especially in the valley of the Nile 
persistence of outworn ancient superstition and magic, coupled 
with the triumph of reactionary orthodoxy, hindered scientific 
advance. Under these conditions no intellectual activity of high 
order could be expected. In fact the whole Arab world had by 
the beginning of the thirteenth century lost the intellectual 
hegemony it had maintained since the eighth.* Mental fatigue 
induced by generations of effort and moral lassitude conse¬ 
quent upon the accumulation of wealth and power were evident 
evetywherc. 

In science there were only two branches wherein the Arabs SdcBtifir 
after the middle of the thirteenth century maintained their leader- 
ship: astronomy-mathematics, including trigonometry, and medi¬ 
cine, particularly ophthalmolog)'. But in the first discipline 
the contribution was made mainly by Arabic-writing Persian 
scholars whose centre of activity was the Il-KhSoid obseivatory 
and library' of Maraghah headed by the illustrious Na^Tr-al-Pin 
al-Tu^i (1201-74), interesting to find the Syrian Jacobite 
Ca^olicos abu-al-Faraj ibn-al-Tbri* (Barhebrseus, 1226-86), 
known as an historian and as the last classical author in Syriac 
literature, lecturing there on Euclid in 126S and on Ptolemy in 
1272-3. 

* SnitOD, toI. iJ. WfKctlilljr ihe iqlnudurKHy dupl-er. ThU 

gen^nl dedine of lilamic mllurt inafkl the «id pf the Middle Arcii m mhorc, 
p,. 14^1 

* llu TdrVtk kfniht^tar tl-Ehitcal wu vdited bf Allien (Bdiill, 1890}. 
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The Syro-Egyptian kingdom led in medical science. The Mcdkitie 
elaborate hospital built by Qalawun may be taken as an index 
of Egyptian interest in medidne- Its dean abu-al-!jasan "Ali 
ibn-al-Nafls, who studied in Damasicus where he later died 
(1388-9), contributed in his SAarJ^ TasArl/t a clear 

eondeption of the puimonar}' circulation of the bloody three 
centuries before the Portuguese ServetuSp who h credited 
with this discover^'. To Qalawun’s son al-Naiir one of the 
few important Arabic treatises on veterinary medicine known 
was dedicated under the title JCdmi/ fjJ-SinatUayn: ai- 
w-al-Zarf^^a/i ^ by his master of the stable, abu- 
Bakr ibn-at-Mundhir aUBay^ar (f t340)* The Arabic term 
for veierinaiy surgeon, iay/dr, from Greek suggests 

that although the Arabs since Bedouin days possessed an exten¬ 
sive empirical knowledge of diseases of camels and horses, yet 
their more s>'3tematic knowledge and improved technique must 
have come from Byaanbne sources^ Many of the Mamiuks^ like 
QalawOn and BarqQq, kept magnificent studs. Several w^orks 
containing Islamic traditions on horsis date from this period^ 
including the (the exceLlence of the horse), by 

^Abd-al-Mu^min al-Diniyati (f 13.06), a lecturer at the Man- 
5urlyah academy of QaJawSn. 

Egyptian n^edicine since AyyQbid days was dominated by jcwiih 
Jewish physicians carrying on the glorious tradition of 
Maymun. But among neiiher Mosletn nor Jewish physicians 
do we find creative activity. The Judeo-Egyptian pharmacist 
al-Kuhin (the priest) al-^Attar (the druggist) composed in Cairo 
about 1260 an Arabic treatise on pharmacy^ MtnAdJ nI-DuAidn 
mn-I}usfur ai^Aydn (a manual of officinal drugs and a canon 
for riotabtes)i which has not yet outlived its usefulness in the 
Moslem East. 

The period w^as especially fertile in works half gynecological, 
half erotic, of the type we now designate "sex books'^ Arabic 
literature^ in all ages primarily a male literature, abounds in 
anecdotes^ jokes and remarks which to us today sound obscene. 
Among the leaden in this field was the Egyptian lapidary 
al-Tlfashi^ who flourished in the middle of the thirteenth century. 

We also notice at this time special interest in what al-Razi w^as 

^ Qt tr. St. PemOj jVof/nV /a dri 4srii tru 
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the first to term//M rtlAJrii {Jt/dJ na/sdfii\ spiritual cure), coire- 
sponding to our psjrcho-thcrrapy. An Egyptian pioneer of this 
ichixjl was a Jewish physician of Salah-al-Dm^ Hibatullah ibn- 
Jumay" (Jamf)^ whose principal work bore the title al-/rs^ddh- 
Ma 4 ‘d/t 7 j al^An/m (instruct ions in the interest of souls 

and bodies). Ibn-Jumay'^ notidng a passing funeral, discovered 
that the '*dead" man was still alive from the fact that his feel 
were standing straight rather than lying flat,* 

Ophthalmoiogy', one of the disciplines early developed by the 
Arabs,* was practised on a more scientific basis in Syria and 
^Sypt throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries than 
anywhere else in the world. In the twelfth century the most 
significant Arabic work on the subject was written by abu-ab 
Fada il ihn-abNaqid (f i i8S-q)^* a Judaeo-Egyptian oculist of 
Cairo, under the title Mujarra&df (tested remedies). But Syria 
after that took the lead. Here were composed the only two 
scholarly works of the period: (the sufficient 

work on collyrium) by Khalifah ibn-abi-aUMahasin of Aleppo+ 
who flourished about 1256, and a/- Uvfm wa-Jdmf &i- 
Futiun * (the light of eyes and compendium of arts) by Satah-ab 
Dm ibn-V usuf, who practised in Hamah about 1296- Khalifah 
was so confident of his skill as a surgeon that he did not hesitate 
to remove a cataract for a one-eyed man. It is noteworthy that 
the Syrian scholars of the Mamluk period flourished in Inland 
cities, the coast having beeni devastated by the Crusades and 
later by Qalawiin and his successors, ivho feared the return of 
the Franks. 

The most distinguished historian of medicine the Arab world 
produced, Muvv'aflraq-al-DTn abu-al-^^Abbas Ahmad jbn-abi^ 
U^aybi ah (1203-70)* flourished at Damascus in the early 
Mamluk period. Ibn-abi-U^ybi^ah was hirnself a physician and 
son of a Damascene oculist. He studied medicine In his birth¬ 
place and Cairop botanized w^ith the celebrated ibn-abBaytIr 
and corresponded with the scientist-physician 'Abd-abLa|if 
al-Baghdadi. His masterpiece was his * t>MH a/-AttSd"fi J'tzSa^di 
(sources of information on the classes of physicians), 


voLiLp.113, 

tCilL Ski-d [AvguwX MDn«3, 2 toti. 
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Auguit Miilltr, 2 Toii, (KdHigjbcrg, 13^4), 
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an elaborate collection of some four hundred biographies of Arab 
and Greek medical men- Since most of these physicians were at 
the same time philosophers, astronomers, physicists and mathe¬ 
maticians, the work is an invaluable source for the history of 
Arab science m general. It is almost uniejue in Arabic literature, 
the nearest approach to it being al-Qifti'S IkMdr U/amd* 
&i-AH^dr ^/-ffukama (acquainting the learned with the story 
of the philosophers and physicians), which has survived only in 
a compendium.All ibn-Yusuf al-Qifp, as the surname indicates, 
was bom in Upper Eg)T 3 i (117^)1 spent a l^e part of his 
life in Aleppo, where he acted as vlnir to its AyyObid rulers until 
his death in 124S. 

In the social sciences the main conu-ibution under the Mam- Soda] 
lOks was in biography. The foremost biographer Islam produced 
flourished in Damascus at this time. Shaim-al-Din (sun of the 
faith) Ahmad ibn-Muhammad ibn-Khallikan, a descendant of 
Yahya ibn-Khalid al-Barmaid, was born in Irbil (Arbela) in 
latu He fduciitcd at Aleppo atid Dsunascijs and in 1261 
was appointed chief qidi of SjTia with his headquarters at 
Damascus. This position he held, with a seven wars’ inte^al, 
until shortly before his death in 1282. His Ita/aydi a/-A'yd» 
wa~Anh£ Aht^ al-Za-rttdn * (obituaries of the eminent men and 
histories of the leading contemporaries) is an accurate and ele¬ 
gant collection of 865 biographies of the most distinguished 
Moslems in history, the first dictionary of national biography in 
Arabic. The autlior took pains to establish the correct spelling 
of names, (ix dates, trace genealogies, verify facts, indicate the 
main personal traits, sketch the signiheant events and illustrate 
by the use of poems and anecdotes. The result is adjudged by 
some "the best general biography ever written".* 

Not only in biography but in the general field of history the Hiinwy 
Mamluk age was moderately rich. Among those often cited in 
the foregoing pages abu-al-Fida’, ibn-Taghri-Birdi, al-Suyufi 
and al-Maqrlii were Mamluk historians. As for the illustrious 
ibn-Khaldun (f i4t>6). who held a professorship and judgeship 
under Sultan Barquq and headed a delegation under Sultan 

* Ed. juUu* Liplwlt 1903!- 

* StfWTB] edidofij. The one Uiwd here ij in 3 voir. tCtiro, 1*99); n. de Slahe, 

4 ¥< 4 *. (PdriB. 1843-Tt). 

* Nif^olioa, U$£rafy P- 41^* 
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to negotiate peace with TTniur at Damascus, his ante- 
cedents and literary activjtj- connect him with Spain and al- 
{f’laghribt The hislorian-gct^rapher abti-al-Fida' (t373~1332\ a 
descendant of a brother of SaJab^al-Dln and governor of Hamah 
under Sultan al-Na|ir, epitomised for us in his Mukhtn^ar 
Tarikh at-B<uk&r * (epitome of the history of mankind) the 
voluminous hbtory of ibn-al-Athir and continued the narrative 
to his own time. Abu-al*Mahasin ibn-Taghri-Birdi (1411-69) 
had as bis father a high otiicia] in the MamlOik court and as 
mother a Turkish slave of BartjQcj. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi* himself 
had close connections with several of the sultans. His major 
Work is ai-^vujuni al~^Zdkirah fi Jifu/ui Aft^r w-al-QSkirah * 
(the brilliant stars regarding the kings of Egypt and Cairo), a 
history of Egypt from the Arab conquest till 1453. Jalal-aJ-Din 
al-Suyuti* (1445-1505)* like ibn-al-Jawzi. ibn-flazm and al- 
Tabari, was one of the moat prolific authors of Islam, but his 
works show no originality. He is unquestionably the outstanding 
literary figure of the fifteenth century. His pen traversed the 
ivholc field of Arab learning; Koran, tradition, law, philosophy, 
history, philology, rhetoric, etc.® Titles of about five hundred 
and sixty a'orks of his have come down to us. One of these dis¬ 
cusses whether the Prophet wore trousers, w'hethcr his turban 
had a point and whether his parents were in heaven or in hell. 
He was a fine calligrapher and very likely claimed authorship of 
some manuscripts which he merely copied. His best-known works 
are al-Jtqan fi blum al-Qur 'on koranic exegesis ; al- 
Afttshtrfi Ulum al-Lughah^ a treatise on philology; and Husn 
al-Mu^a^arah fi Akhb&r Mi^r xa-al-Qdhirah* a history of 

Egypt- 

The most eminent of Mamiuk historians was beyond doubt 
Taqi-al-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi (13^4" 1-442). Bom in Cairo of 
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B^nabukkan ancestry. aJ-Maqrizi hdd several high offices as 
deput)*^ qa^i and as teacher in h[s native town and in Damascus. 
His title to fame rests on his w-ai-rfi 6 ar^ DAikr 

aZ-K/tifaf w-aZ-A/A^r '■ (sermons and learning by example on 
an account of the new settlements and remains) devoted to 
Eg>'piian topography, history and antiquities. His contemporary 
al-Sakhawi*s ^ diajge of whoIesaJe plagiarism in the production 
of this work is ^velJ founded; but the fault was common in those 
days. 

Two Egyptian encyclopa&dists often quoted in these pages are 
Ahmad al-Nuwayri (f 133^), author of Ni&Syai ^ 

al-AduAZ^ and Ahmad al-Qalqashandi (f 14 iS). whose 
fj/-A*sAa* intended as a manual for those who hold secre¬ 
tarial offices in the government^ is replete with historical and 
geographical facts mainly on Egypt and Syria, The remaining 
authors of this period busied themselves with Islamic studies and 
linguistics. An exceptional work of major Importance is a com- 
pendium of theoretical and practical navigation by Ahmad 
ibn-Mijid * of Najdi ancestry, who, it U claimed, in t4^^7 piloted 
V^asco da Gama from Africa to India. 

In theology reference should be made to the puritan^ conserva¬ 
tive Taqi-al'Dln Ahmad ibn-Taymiyah" (1263-132flX who was 
born in HarrSn and flourished in Damascus^ He bowed to no 
authority other than the Koran, tradidon and the practice of the 
community and lifted his voice high against innovadon, saint- 
worship^ vov^ and pilgrimage to shrines* A follower of ibn- 
Hanbalj his principles were later adopted by the Wahhabis of 
Najd. Eminent in tradition w^as ibn-Hajar al-'AsqaJtni^ (1372- 
i 449 )i chief qa^t of Cairo^ who knew the Koran by heart when 
only nine years old. In poetry perhaps the only name w^orthy of 
citation is that of Sbaraf-al-Din Muhammad al-Bu:$iri* (1213- 
rtf. 1296). of Berber extraction, who composed the famous ode 
entitled a/-BurdaA (the Prophet's mantle) in memory of his 
miraculous cure from a paralytic stroke by a vision of the Prophet 

^ The edition tued here is in 3 toll. (Buliq, 13/0). 
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casting his mantle over him. No other Arabic ode has attained 
the popularity of aJ-Bt 4 rdaA. Over ninety coitimentaries on it 
have been composed in Arabic, Turkish, Persian and Berber and 
it has been translated into Persian, Turkish, German, French. 
English^ and Italian. Its verses are still recited as charms and 
the Dmzes repeat them to the present day at burials^ 

We should here recall that the two romances (sing, Sfntk) of 
'An tar and Bay bars, that have not ceased to entertain large 
audiences in the caffe of the Moslem Orient, took their present 
form during the MamiQk period^ Likewise the less popular Ai/ 
Layla At vrhich through its translations has aissumed a place 
among the immortal pieces of international liter^ftiJ'*^# did not 
take its final form until this time- Ardent votaries of sports, 
tournaments, archery^ athletics, the chase and horsemanshtp, the 
Mamluks, especially those of the Crusading periodg provided 
the ideal type of hero whose exploits legend never tired of cm- 
broidering. The fans who figures in the A^i^Afs portraya the 
Mamiuk knight as he flourished in this, rather than in the earlier 
'Abbasid period. Likewise the folk-manners and customs are 
drawn from the society which the narrator saw around him in the 
Cairo of the Mamlflks. 

In the late thirteerith century' a highly developed specimen of 
shadow-play literature makes its appearance under the title 
Toy/ al-JCAaydl JCAaydl (phantoms of the 

imagination on the knowledge of shadow play) by Mub^irnmad 
ibn-Diniyil aLKhuza'i al-Maw$tli (f rn. IJJO). The author 
was a Moslem physician^ possibly of Jewish or Christian origin, 
who flourished under Bay bars, and his production is the only 
extant specimen of dramatic poetry' from medieval Islam. 
Shadow plays were invented probably in the Far East. The 
Moslems got them from India or Persia. At the end of the ninth 
century Arab story-tellers began to introduce national types into 
their tales and strive for comic effect. By the twelfth century' they 
had developed puppet plays. In Spain a reference to AAaydl 
was made in a figure of speech by ibn-Hazm in the 
eleventh century'.® From Western Asia and Egypt^ these plays 

* Jr W. R^hDUK«, "The ^Burduti'**, in W. A. Clouiton. Ar^thiiw f^try /tfr 
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pa35cd to Constantinopltp where the principal character was 
styled Qaragoz (black-eyed), and thence to the rest of eastern 
Europe. Some of the materiai of the Turkish puppet theatre 
shoAvs evidence of having l^i-en borrowed from the A^igA/Sr The 
Turkish Qaragdz may have influenced the type of modern actors 
represented by Charlie Chaplin. 

The most pleasant surprise of the Mamluk period, dominated Afcw- 
by a regime of blood and ironp b the extraordinary^ architectural 
and artistic produetiveness of a scale and quality that 5nd no 
parallel in Egyptian history^ since Ptolemaic and Pharaonic days. 

In such mosques, schools and mausoleums erected by Qalawun, 
aUNa^ir and al-Hasan, Moslem architecture reached its most 
florid cxpressfortH. In the Burji period the monuments of Barquq, 
Qa^it'bay and aUGhawri are equally remarkable. Since then no 
edifice of any importance has made its appearance m Arab 
lands. 

The Mamluk school of architecture, whose origins go back to 
Nurid and Ayyubid models^* received fresh Syro-Mesopotamian 
influences when in the thirteenth century Eg>'pt became 
a haven of refuge for Moslem artists and artisans who fled 
from al-Mavr^il, Baghdad and Damascus before the Mongol 
invasions. With the ending of the Crusades the obstruction to 
uninterrupted access to the stone-building territory to the north 
was removed and brick was abandoned in minaret construction 
in favour of stone. The cr uciform plan Qf_school-mosque struc¬ 
ture was developed to its perfection. Domesivere constructed that 
defy rivalry for lightness, beautj^ of outline and richness of 
decoration. Striped niasomy^ and decoration * obtained 

by using stones of diflerent colours in alternate courses, of 
Roman or Byzantine origin^ became a feature. The period was 
also noteworthy for the development of the stalactite pendentive 
as well as for the two other familiar features of Moslem decora- 
tion: geometrical arabesques and Kufie lettering. Throughout ail 
the Moslem ages animal forms were less freely used in Eg>'pt and 
Syria than in Spain arid Persia * Happily the finest examples of 
Mamluk structures have sun-ived and still form one of the main 
attractions for tourists and students alike^ 

Almost all branches of applied art maintained intimate con- An 
nection with building, especially of the religious type. Extant 
^ S« above, pp. Wo. ■ Cf. Kbcrre, p. 6Sq. 
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sp&cimi^ns of ornat^^ bronie mosque doors, bronze chandeliers in 
delicate arabesque designs, gold gem-studded Koraji-cases, ex¬ 
quisite mosaics in niches and intricate woodwork in pulpits and 
lecterns testify to their flourishing stateJ Most of the massive 
mosque doors are faced with Damascene metaJ-worlt. Mosque 
lamps and coloured windows were made of the finest stained 
glass with floral designs and Arabic inscriptions. The inner walls 
of mosques were embellished with the 6nest decorative glazed 
tiles. In the minarets of the Mosque of al-Na^lr in the citadel 
(1313) art found the earliest Mamluk examples of faience archi¬ 
tecturally employed. Under the Burjis inlay became especially 
popular as the doors and pulpits of the Qli*it-bay*a Mosque indi¬ 
cate. In mosaics, ivory carving and enamelling the Copts had 
been proficient since pre-Isiamic times. 

Among these minor arts none is more individual and char¬ 
acteristic than the illumination of manuscripts, rc$ei^'ed almost 
exclusively to the “word of Allah^^ So infinite were the pains 
taken and such was the skill necessary for the arrangement of 
colours and the elaboration of decorative elements, that even the 
best of Korans do not ordinarily have more than two or three pages 
fully illuminated. Hera again the finest collection of ill uminated 
Korans belonged to the Mamluk sultans and has been recovered 
by the National Library at Cairo from the various city' mosques. 

The delicate refificments of art were not la^^'ishcd on sacred 
objects Only. Various artJcle!^ of luxury—cups, boivlsi trays^ in¬ 
cense burners, testilying to the fidelity of the picture of high life 
depicted by contemporary chroniclers—have come down to us. 
Royal princesses bedecked themselves with anklets, ear-rings, 
necklaces, bracelets and amulets not unlike those still used by 
modem Egyptians, Mamluk banquets were followed by enter¬ 
tainments featuring the dancers, jugglers and shadow plan's, 

1 he court officers included such high personages as master of the 
household (usldddr\ armour bearer (amir master of horse 

d^jftdr) and cupbearer (sd^i Barquq cstablbhed 

between Damascus and Cairo stations to facilitate the transport 
of ice to Egypt by camel.* Of the Burjl Mamltiks jaqmaq (14^^ 
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^453) expended 3,000,000 dinars in three years on slaves and 
bounties.* 

With the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt almost all 
Mamluk industrial arts began to decay. A number of arclutects* 
craftsmen and carpenters were sent by Sultan Salim to Constan¬ 
tinople. In one branch only, glazed tile, craftsmanship after the 
Turkish conquest surpassed anything that had been produced 
before, as the collection of Damaamia tiles in the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum proves^ The inlaid trays, bowls, candlesticks, flower¬ 
pots and other varieties of brass-w^ork manufactured today in 
Damascus follow mostly Mamluk patterns. 

^ Tbn^TEighrS'BiTdii, vqI. vii* p. 1:46. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE END OF ^^AMLUK RULE 


Unlike the T urkUh Bahrisr the Burji Mamliiks were all Cir- 
c^ian with the exception of two: Khushqadam (J 461-7) and 
Timurbugha ^467)^ who were Greeks* The Burji$ rejected even 
more etnphaticaJly than the Baliri:^ the principle of hereditary 
succession; the sultan was only pnmtis mferpans with the reaJ 
power in the hands of a military oligarchy. Of the twenty-three 
Burji sultans, whose reigns covered 134 years (i3S2-tSl7)j nine 
ruled an aggregate of 124 years. These nine are BarqOqp Faraj, 
Shaykhp Barsbayp Jaqmaq^ Inal* Khushqadam, 
Qa it-bay and Qan^awh al-Ghawri,^ The remaining fourteen 
w^e almost all of no consequence* and in one yearj 1421, three 
different sultans were installed. Qa'it-bay’s rule (1468-95) wa^ 
not only the longest but in some respects the most important and 
successful.* 


* Ibii.T4igliri-BSfdi, Visl. pp. ^5, $43^ 847, 
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T he new regime continued the intrigue, assasaJnation and spwimrni 
rapine of tis predecessor. In fact it is one of the darkest in 
Sjrro-Egyptian annaJs. Several of the sultans were treacherous 
and bloodthirsty, some were inefficient or even degenerate, most 
of them were uncultured. Al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh (1411—21), a 
drunkard who had been bought by Barquq from a Circassian 
dealer, committed some of the worst excesses.* Barquq was the 
only one of the lot who had a Moslem father.* Barsbiy (1422-38), 
Originally enrolled among the staves of Barquq, was not familiar 
with Arabic. He had his two physicians beheaded because they 
could give him no relief from a fatal malady. Inal (1453-60), 
another slave of HarqGq, could neither read nor write. His con¬ 
temporary ihn-Taghri-Birdi* did not suppose that Inal could 
recite the first surah of the Koran without a mistake. His name 
On the ofHcial documents he traced over the writing of a secre¬ 
tary. Nor was he above suspicion in the matter of pederasty, with 
which Bay bars among other Mamluks was charged. The gAi/~ 
ntdtt institution of Abb^id notoriety* was again flourishing 
under the Mamluks. His third successor Valbay (1467) was not 
only iiliterale but insane.* QS’it-bay (1468-95), who was pur¬ 
chased by BarsbSy for fifty dinars and manumitted by jaqmaq, 
had the alchemist 'Ali ibn-al-Marshushi blinded and deprived of 
his tongue for hus failure to turn dross into gold. He levied a 
burdensome tax on the sale of com which greatly added to the 
misery of the masses. 

Not only the sultans but the whole oligarchy'were more or less 
corrupt. The numerous Mamiuk amirs and slaves organised 
themselves into various factions originating in the bod^-guards 
0/ Barquq, Faraj, Shaykh and Barsbay and were usually at 
enmity with one another. Each faction was animated solely by the 
desire of grasping all possible wealth and influence. 

The evil economic situation of the kingdom was aggravated l>apeT»t* 
by the selfish policy of the sultans. Barsbay forbade the imnorta- 
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tion of spices from Indiap including the much desired pepper, And 
before the price rose he cornered the existing supply and sold it 
to his subjects at a great profit. He also monopolized the manu¬ 
facture of sugar and went so far as to prohibii the planting of 
sugar-cane for a period in order to realize excessive profits for 
hinnself. In his reign another of the periodic plagues visited 
Eg>pt and neighbouring countries^ and sugar was in special 
demand as a remedy against the disease. Though not quite as 
devastating as the "black death"', this epidemic is said to have 
carried away in the capital alone 300,000 \"ittims within three 
montJis. Considering the risitation a punishment for the sins of 
his people, the sultan prohibited females from going outdoors^ 
and sought to make atonement by fresh exactions from Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, He also deprived non-Mo$lems of their offices in 
the government and enforced on them the dress regulations. The 
same policy again$t Christians and Jews was pursued by several 
of his predecessors and by Jaqmaq and Khushqadam.* Many of 
InaTs predecessors struck debased silver money and frequenlly 
changed the mint value of the precious metab. 

Exactions were not limited to nomMoslems. In the absence of 
a regulated system of taxation, the only way ihese sultans could 
raise enough money for their campaigns, extravagant courts 
and monumental buildings was by extortion from their subjects 
and from government officials who had enriched themselves at 
the expense of the public. Marauding Bedouins in the Delta and 
the desert to the east repeatedly fell on the settled of the 

narrow agricultural valley and ravaged the land. Locusts^ like 
epidemics, made their periodic visitation. Famine became al¬ 
most chronic in the land and w^as intensified in the years of 
plague and drought caused by low water in the Nile, In the 
reigns of Faraj and Shaykh starvation was especially wide¬ 
spread, It IS estimated that in the course of the Mamluk period 
the population of Syria and Egypt was reduced by two-thirds,* 
Towards the end of the period certain international factors be¬ 
gan to contribute to the poverty and mhewy of the land. In 1497 
the Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama found hb w^ay round 
the Cape of Good Hope, This w^as an event of vital importance 
in the history of the Syro-Egyptian kingdom. Not only did 

^ Itin-TAgHri-Bfirdi, yd, p. 760, • ypI, tu, pp. 186, 731-3. 

* CL ibn Tifcgltri'Birfi, vol, nrj, pc J, p. 373., 
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attacks from Portuguese and other European fleets become 
frequent on Moslem ships in the Red Sea and Indian waters but 
gradually most of the traffic in spices and other tropical products 
of India and Arabia was diverted from Syrian and Egyptian 
ports. Thereby one of the main sources of national mcome was 
for ever destroyed. The fleet of al-Ghawrl had several engage- 
merits with Portuguese ships along the coast of Arabia. His 
threat to the pope, that unless the Portuguese were checked he 
would destroy the Christian holy places^ was of no avail In i goo 
the Portuguese established themselves in Calicut on the wot 
coast of India, and thirteen years later their general, Alfonso 
d'Albuquerque (from Ar. t?J, sandal maker), bom¬ 

barded ^Adaji (Aden)* 

The only redeeming feature in this entire period the 
erecijon—as if to atone for the shortcomings of the rulers— 
buildings which have stood out to the present day as impressive 
examples of Moslem architecture. Such were the Mosque and 
Mausoleum of Barquq, the Mosque of Qalt-bay and the Mosque 
of al-Ghawri, The memorial Mosque of Qa^it-bay consbts of a 
mosque proper* a tomb, a fountain and a school Besides its 
symphony in twro colours* red and whitOj, the dome is decorated 
w'ith a charming network of conventionalized foliage and 
rosettes. This and other Mamluk buildings maintain the tradi¬ 
tions of vigour and virile elegance established by the Ayy ubid 
school of Syria. 

The Burjis also continued the earlier practice of applying 
elaborate arabesque ornament to the minor arts. In these in- 
dustriest as in architecture, Qa ji-bay s reign w'as the richest 
since the days of aJ-N^ir ihn-QalSwun, 

In their foreign relations the Burjis were eti^en less happy than Focajm 
in their domestic affairs. Before the close of the reign of their 
first sultan the speclre of a new’ Mongolian invader, Timur, a 
worthy successor of HiilSgu and Chingiz, began to locmt on the 
northern horizon. Syria itself was convulsed throughout the 
whole period by revolts headed by its local governors, some of 
whom Wert Lnsligated by the Mongols. Besides Timur another 
and W'hat proved a more deadly enemy began now* to threaten 
the kingdom, the Ottomans of Anatolia. 

The only bright spot in this dark period was the conquest of cyp™ 
Cyprus in J4:24-1426 by Barsbay. The object of the Egyptian™"'*'**^ 
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expedition to this Mediterranean is!and was to deprive the cor¬ 
sairs^ who had repeatedly ravaged Syrian ports, of a base. The 
island had been in the hands of Franks, first the Templars and 
then the house of Lusignan^ ever since Richard I occupied it in 
iiQl. It was a powerful ally of the Cmsaders and later a 
permanent menace to the Mamiuk kingdom. In tayo Baybars 
made the first attempt to retaliate for the frequent raids by 
Cypriotes, but his fleet was wrecked off Limassol. Now Barsbay"s 
formidable forces, after seizing Limassol, advanced to Larnaca 
and, having defeated the Lusignan army, took King Janus 
prisoner* Heavily fettered, the king and over a thousand captives 
were paraded through the streets of Cairo and then brought ^fore 
the sultan. After kissing the ground^ at the sultan's feet the 
king fainted and tvas borne into the citadel. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi,* 
who later had an interview with ihe exiled king, gives us an 
eye-witness's account. Laicr, through the inten'ention of the 
Venetian consuf Janus was returned to his throne on the 
payment of a ransom of ^00,000 dinars and the pledge of a yearly 
tribute of 30,000* Barsbay also concluded a ircat^'^ of peace with 
Rhodes, whose Knights of Sl John had often collaborated with 
the C>^riotcs in their attacks on the Egyptian coast. Cypms w^as 
the sole acquisition throughout the Burji age, but did not begin 
to compensate for the many losses suffered* 

Timor Lang, commonly corrupted into Tamerlane, w'as bom in ttnifir 
1336 in Transoxiana. One of his ancestors was vizir to Chingiz* 
son, but the family claimed descent from Chingiz himself. 

His satirical biographer ibn-\Arab-Shah,® however, cites the 
claim that Timur tvas the son of a shoemaker and lived at first 
by brigandage, and that the epithet Lang (Jame) he received as 
a result of a wound inflicted on him while stealing sheep* In 1380 
Timur at the head of his Tartar hordes initiated a long series of 
campaigns which gained for him Afghanistan, Persia, Paris and 
Kurdistan, in 1393 he captured Baghdad and in that and the 
following year overran Mesopotamia. In Takrit, the birthplace 
of Salah-al-DiUt he erected a pjTamid with the skuib of his 

Thtf cTislom Qf Jdssjng ihs. ffround before tht ju] Un, Mlibtuhiiij by the F^finud 
wa* first abotished bf BarKbiy, wh-o- vubitilul«i for it tJw kiisin(r erf the 
aultot^V hand, r, Hov^icvcr, the old pntttco wai rctivicd with soEvte tnodi£artion^ 
ibn-Taphri'BirdL toL vi, pi. i, t»Pr 55^ 9^ 

^ Vol. vi, pt, pp^6bJ'iS, 

■ fi AikAdr (Cum, IzSs), p. b. 
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victims. In 1355 he invaded the Qipchaq territory and occupied 
Moscow for over a year. Three years later he ravaged northern 
India and mas$atred ^o^ooo of the inhabitants of Delhi. It was 
the envoys of ITinflr whom BarqOq towards the close of hh 
reign ventured to execute, although they came on a friendly 
mission. 

Like a cyclone Timur swept over northern Syria in i4<xi. For 
three days Aleppo was given over to plunder. The heads of over 
tw^enty thousand of its Moslem inhabitants were built intomounds 
ten cubits high by twenty in circumference, with all the faces on 
the outside/ The city's priceless schools and mosques of the 
Nurid and Ayyubid ages were destroyed, never to be rebuilt. 
[;;Iam.aht I^img and Ba^Ubakk fell in turn. The Eg>'ptian army 
of Sultan Faraj was routed and Damascus captured. Its citadel 
held out for a month. The city was sacked and committed to the 
jrlames, and the invader—a nominal Moslem with Shfite 
proclivities—extorted a religious opinion from its ulema 
approving his conduct. Of the Umayyad Mosque nothing was 
left but the walls/ Of the Damascene scholars, skilled labourers 
and artisans the ablest were carried aw ay by Ttmur to his capital, 
Samarqandp there to implant Islamic sciences and to introduce 
certain industrial arts vrhkh have since been lost to the Syrian 
capitali Ibn-Taghri-Birdij* whose father was chief armour bearer 
of Fara], has left us a graphic description of this campaign. 
Ibn-Khaidun accompanied Faraj from Cairo and headed the 
Damascene mission w'hich negotiated peace with Timur. From 
Damascus the w ild conqueror rushed back to Baghdad to avenge 
the deaths of certain of his officei^ and dotted the city with a 
hundred and twenty towers built of the heads of the dead. 

During the next tsvo yeai^ Timur invaded Asia Minor, 
crushed the Ottoman army at Ankara (July 21, 1402) and took 
Sultan BayaKid 1 prisoner. He even captured the capital Brusa 
and Sm>Trta. The distinguished captive was kept in chains 
during Jhe night and made to travel in a litter surrounded by a 
grille carried on two horses. The ivord supported 

by a misunderstood passage in ibn/Arab-Shah/ gave rise to the 
legend that BayazTd was shut up in an iron cage. TTmOr’s death 

1 Ibn TaghriOlirdj> ml. vi, a, p- JJ- ■ /Aft/, p. 63. 

^ \ttL rij pt. 2 , p, 5 t I. 14» PP' Mirkhw^iuad, Ta*rikA 

[Tehtmn. lajo), VI. * P. 146, 
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in T404, in the course of a campaipn China^ came as a 

relief 10 the Egyptian Mamluks. Ills tomb can still be seen in 
Samarkand. 

His son and successor, Sbih-Rukh (1404-47), held an angry 
correspondence with Barsbay demajiding the right, in fulfilment 
of a vowp of furnishing the Ka'bah with its precious ctirtain—^a 
privilege maintained by the Mamluks as the leading sovereigns 
of Islam. After holding a consultation with his qa^is of the four 
rites, Barsbily deftly replied that Shah would be absolv'cd of hts 
vow if he would spend the money on the poor of Makkah.* 
Shah sent another envoy with a courtly robcp commanding that 
the MamlSk sultan should receive investiture in it as his vassal 
but Barsbay tore up the robe and bad the envoy flogged and 
ignominiously ducked head downward in a pooL It was a cold 
day in wnnter and the scent was witnessed by ibn-Taghri^Birdi.* 
After Shah the Tfmurids exhausted theitiselves in internal 
struggles which encouraged the rise of the Safawids and the 
reconstitution of the Ottoman empire. 

Reference has already been made^ to the origin of the 
Ottoman Turks in Mongolia, their admL3<ture with Iranian 
tribes in Central Asia and their advent into Asia Minor, w^hcre 
they gradually displaced and absorbed their Saljilq cousins^ and 
in the first j-eara of the fourteenth century established a kingdom 
destined to supersede the Byzantine empire as wxll as the Arab 
caliphate. Bayazfd 1 (13&^1402) was the great-grandson of 
'Uthman (1^99-1356), the eponymous founder of the dynasty. 
Under him the Asiatic part of the kingdom, which had extended 
from the northern frontier of Syria to the Danube, wras lost in 
its entirety. In the followiiig ten years, however, it was recovered 
from Europe as a base by Bayazld^s son Muhammad I (1402-21)- 
The Ottoman problem began to confront seriously the Egyptian 
sultans at the time of Muhammad I's great-grandson, Bayazid 11 
(14S1-1512), a contemporary of Qa it-bay. Rivalry between the 
tw^o pow ers found its first expression in repeated conflicts among 
their vassals on the borders of Asia Minor and Syria. Qa*tt-bay 
invited fresh trouble in l4Bt by harbouring the fugitive Jem, 
brother of Bayarid II and pretender to ihe throne; and when 
Jem later repaired to Rome the Mamiuk sultan negotiated with 

^ Ibfl-Tjighn-^rdip vcS. vi, pt. 2, pp. 742, 725, 

* vip pi, a, p. 74 j, 1 Pp, 4^9. 
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th(? pope with a view to hh return to Egypt. But ihe ifnniediate 
cause of the final breach was the secret promise of support made 
by Qan?awh al-GhavsTS to the archenemy of the Turks, the 
Persian Shah IsmShl (1502 -24)+ 

Isma'El was the founder of the Safawid d>Tia3ty (1502-1736)* ^ifiiwkia 
the most glorious of the native dynasties of Moslem Persia. Ita 
narrie is derived from the pious Shaykh Safi-al-DTri (the pure one 
of the faith), from whom lsina*jl was sixth in descent. I'he family 
traced its origin to the seventh imam* Musa aJ-Kazim, and was 
ardent in its S hr ism. Its founder on his accession declared 
Shf ism, more particularly the doctrine of the Twelvers, the stale 
religion of Persia, which has e^xr since remained true lo this 
faith. His collision with the Sunnite Ottoman Salim I (1512-20)^ 
son of Baya^id El, took place on August 23, 1514, east of Lake 
Urmiyah, w^here his cavalry gave way before the Janissaries* * 
superior artillery'. The Turks then occupied Isma'il's capita! 

TibrTz* Mesopotamia and part of Armenia S)- 

In the spring of the following year Qan^awh proceeded to 
Aleppo under the pretext of acting as intermediary between the 
two contestants* but In reality to aid hi$ Persian ally. In order to 
give his mission a peaceful appearance, he brought in his train 
his puppet Caliph aUMutaw'akkil and the chief qa^is of his 
realm. But Salim W'ould not be deceived* he was kept informed 
of the intentions of the Mamiu k sultan through a system of spies. 

When Qansawh's envoy arrived at Salim's camp his beard w^as 
shaved—a grave insult—and he w^as sent back on a mule wuth a 
declaration of war. His attendants were put to death. There w^as 
no w'ay of averting the impending catastrophe. Though about 
seventy-five years old, Qin^awh, once a slave of Qa^it-bay, was 
still vigorous. Throughout his reign he had proved himself a man 
of no mean ability. But he could not depend upon the loyalty of 
his north Syrian governors, or upon the co-opcration of several 
of his Egyptian amirs. 

The iwo armies met on August 24, J516, at Marj Dabiq, a 
day^s journey north of Aleppo* Qan^aw h entrusted the command 
of the left wing to Kha'ir Bey* the treacherous governor of 
Aleppo, who at the first charge deserted with his troops+ Soon 
afterward the aged Mamiuk fell from his horse, stricken with 

I Tur. j new troa^, rmmt nhc reRialiii infwitrj mraited malFily 
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apoplexy.^ The Ottoman victory was complete. The Turkish 
army was better equipped with the new^ arms—artillery^ muskets 
and other long-tangc weapons—which the Mamluk army, com- 
prUing Bedouin and Syrian contingents, somewhat disdained to 
use. The Turks had for some time been using powder, but the 
Syro-Egyptians dung to the antiquated theory that personal 
valour is the decisive factor in combat. Salim entered Aleppo in 
triumph and w'as welcomed as a deliverer from Mamluk ex¬ 
cesses. The caliph he treated kindly^ In the citadel of the city 
he found Immense treasures, estimated in millions of dinars, 
which the sultan and princes had deposited there. About the 
middle of October he advanced upon Damascus^ whose leading 
men went -over to bun or fled to Egypt, Syria passed into Otto¬ 
man hands, in which it continued for the next four centuries, 
Effyp4 From Syria the Ottoman conqueror swept south into Egypt. 
ncK^ue^rd Tuman-bSy, a slave of Qlnsaw^h, had become sultan. The 

two armies met on Januar)^ 22, 1547, outside Caino, where 
Xuinan at first battled valiantly. But the corrupt state of his 
army, the Jealc^usies among his amirs, the lack of funds and ade¬ 
quate firearms and the superiority of the Ottoman artillery were 
sure to tell as the struggle dragged on. SaluTi, supported by 
Bedouin con tin gents, finally entered and plundered the city, 
slaughtering all the Mamluks who fell into hb hands. Hjs guns 
on the right bank of the Nile tvert brought into action against 
the remnant of the army* X^man-bay fled to a Bedouin chief, but 
was later betrayed and, strange as it may seem, hanged (April r4) 
at one of Cairo's main gates.' The Mamluk sultanate was for 
ever crushed. Cairo, the centre of Eastern Islam since 
Din's time, passed atvay as an imperial city and became a pro¬ 
vincial towm- Makkah and al-kladlnah automatically became a 
part of the Ottoman cmpircp The Egyptian preachers who led 
the Friday public services invoked Allah's blessing on Salim in 
the following words; 

O Lords uphold the sultan, son of the sultan, ruler over both lands 
and the two seas, conqueror of both hosts, monarch of the two 'Ir^qs, 
minister of the Iloly Cities, the victorious king SaJim Shih, 
Grant him, O Lord, Thy predous ftid^ enable him to win glorious 
vittories, 0 Ruler of thb world and the next, I.ord of the universe.* 

* «i. Paul Kabk vol, v (Utjjibul, 19^2), pp. 
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After lingering until the autumn in the valley of the Nile, 
where he vbited the pyramitU, Alexandria and other places of Ciljphhte 
interest, the great conqueror returned to Constantinople, the 
Ottoman capital since l 4 S 3 i carrying with him the caliph. 
Charged later with misappropriating trust fun^, al-Mutawakkil 
was held prisoner until allow'ed to retire to Cairo by Salim's son 
and successor, SulaimSn the Magnificent. There he died in 1543, 

His death closed the last chapter in the hbtory of the mock 
'Abbasid caliphate. Whether, as is alleged without sufficient 
warrant, he made a transfer of his office to the Ottoman sultan 
ornot,' the fact remains that the Turkish ruler in Constantinople 
gradually absorbed the caliphal privileges and ultimately the 
Although some of Sailm s successors styled them* 
selves caliphs and were so addressed, their use of the title was 
complimentarj' and unrecognbed outside their own territories. 

The first known diplomatic document which applies the term 
caliph to the Ottoman sultan and recognizes his religious author* 
ity over Moslems outside of Turkey is the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Kuchtlk Kaynarji, signed in 1 774 * 

The sultan-caliph of Constantinople became the most power¬ 
ful potentate in Islam, an heir not only to the caliphs of Baghdad 
but also to the emperors of Byzantium.* With the destruction of 
Mamluk pow'cr and the establishment of the Turks on the 
Bosphorus the focus of Islamic power shifted westward. In fact, 
by ihb time the centre of world civilization had moved to the 
West. The discovery of America and of the Cape of Good Hope 
transferred the world’s trade to new routes, and the entire realm 
of the eastern Mediterranean began to sink into the background. 
Herewith the hbtory of the Arab caliphate and the Moslem 
dynasties that arose tn medieval times on the ruins of the Arab 
empire comes to an end, and the modern history of the Ottoman 
caliphate-empire begins. 

* S«C ftbWPtK ppr 4^, 677 ■ 

» On the athoiitkidi^ of tht Ottmnia caJipJialff flbow, pp. 139, 1S4. 
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For about two-thirds of a cervtury after its establishment about 
tjoo in Anatolia at the ejipeiise of the Byzantinje empijne and on 
the ruins of the Saljuq kingdom, the Ottoman state was but a 
frontier amirate.* The state was on a war footing and at times 
precarious. Sts capital, beginning with J326, was Brusa (Bursa). 
By 1366 the amirate had become more stable, gained a firm foot¬ 
hold on the European mainland and developed into a kingdom 
with Adrianople (Edime) as capital,* The conquest in 1453 of 
Constantinople by Muhammad II the Conqueror (hSI-Si) 
formally ushered in a new era, that of the empire. The new giant 
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iruulled himsolf astride the Bosphoms with one foot in Asia and 
the other in Europe. His expanding domain made him heir not 
only to Byzantium but also, through the destruction of theMamtiik 
power,' to the successor states of the Arab caliphate. The inherit- 
^ce of lands fram both East and \V*est had its counterpart in the 
inheritance of ideas, and the combined heritage is perhaps the 
most pregnant fact in the history of Ottoman Turkey. 

Other Arab states, in N'orth Africa, were in the sixteenth 
century drawn within the orbit of the rising Turkish crescent. Of 
these Algeria (al-JazaTr, roughly N’limidia of the Romans) was 
die first. In 1518, the year after the conquest of Egypt, Khaw-al- 
Dm Barbarossa and his brother, two Ottoman corsairs of Greek 
birth, invaded the land, warded off Spanish encroachments and 
bestowed It upon the Sublime Porte. In exchange the Porte 
bestowed upon KhajT-al-Din the title of bcylerbey (bey of beys).' 
Khayr-al-Dm inaugurated a military aristocracy with a corps of 
Janissaries as its backbone. He also organized for the sultan a 
well-equipped fleet with seasoned crew, recruited mainly from 
renegade Christians, Italians and Greeks, and ready to implement 
aggressive imperial policy throughout the Mediterranean The 
fleet earned the terror of the Ottoman name westward to the 
coasts of S]Min, as the Janissaries carried it eastward to the banks 
of the Tigris. A dangerous neighbour was thereby installed west 
ofTunisia (Africa of the Romans). Taking advantage of a dispute 
in the native succession to the Tunisian throne. Khayr-al-l^in 
temporarily occupied Tunis in 15,14; the country, however, was 
not reduced to a Turkish province till forty vears later. The'land 
forces against it were led bySinSn Pasha, a brilliant general of 
Albanian descent, who in 156B as governor of Egypt had con¬ 
ducted a campaign against South Arabia which netted al-Yaman 
to the house of’Uthman." Before Sinan a great Turkish admiral 
of probable Christian origin, Piri Re'Ts. had operated on the 
southern and eastern coast of the Arabian peninsula, occupied 


* Sw 0 bovtf, pp. 704 - 5 , 

■ Cf, yon Hsmtnrr. i/ti titmaHitfirn /ftitAfr, vol. iii 1 Jlim 
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Aden (J547) and Masqat (1551) and struck as far as thtf head of 
the Persian Gulf, A receniij' discovered map of his, the so-ttilled 
Columbus map, shows Ihc Atlantic Ocean and America * First 
called bc.vs, the governors of Tunisia for over a century after ) 705 
became known as de>*s** Even before putting an end to Spanish 
rule and native dynasties in Tunisia, Si nan Pasha and two other 
Turkish generals had evicted the Knights of St. John (of Malta) 
from Tripoli and in 1S 51 had captured the city. Tripoli (Tarabulus 
a 1 -Gharb)owes its Greek name to three Phoenician-Carthaginian 
colonies which with the adjoining territory- once formed the 
province of THpoIitania under Rome. In it the Berber element 
was weakest. Thus did the Barbary ’ stales, with the exception 
of distant mountainous Morocco (abMaghrib al-Aq^a, roughly 
Roman Mauretania), more than half of whose population was of 
Berber descent, fall within the Ottoman embrace. GeneralIv 
speaking, the proportion of Berbers in the population increases 
not only from cast to west but also from north to south. 

Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers now became seats of provincial 
governments nominally tributary to the Porte but actually semi- 
independent, and for a long time each under native or domesticated 
rulers, many of whom passed on the reins of government to their 
descendants. All three governments were dominated by military 
oligarchies. The claims of the Porte were recognized by the 
annual paj-ment of tribute, which partook more of the nature of 
a present. Occasionally the states were comulsed by revolts pro¬ 
voked by the extortions of Ottoman agents. From tyt j to 1835 
Tripolitania was administered by the QaramSnli house. The 
deterioration of the Ottoman fleet from the seventeenth century 
onu'ard loosened the Ottoman grip on the African provinces and 
gaw their governors, whether pashas, beys or deys, the oppor¬ 
tunity to practise an even larger measure of local autonomy than 
their opposite numbers in Egypt and Syria. 

The Barbary provinces developed into corsair states. Directed finte 
primarily against Christians, piracy partook first of the nature of*’**" 

* Paul KjiWcin Ti* Cr^'gra)>3in»Utma». tnj, xnu cf. Iliiji 

KhatrAhfVol. ii,pp, Pifi Rc'u, ed. Paul Kuhle. j voIj. (IbrUh 

1916). 

• Tur, 4iy, wnienuJ mvk. 

' Land of the Burluruiu—iit«fm«p|]tird bj' the Greeks tooU peoplnltvinzculiidc 
the pjUr of Greek rinUntiati. The Romiuu applied " BArboiy'' ti> the rejp«i i»eit of 
Egypt. 
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tLjtAd<i. Like soldicrtfigi it becsiiiie a profession. The industry was 
profitable togovcrnmmt and people alike. A fixed duty was levied 
on the captives and the booty; captives were held for ransom or 
sold as slav^. For about three centuries the income therefrom 
was the main source of revenue to the state treasury. Piratical 
ships took their place at times as units in the Ottoman fleet. 
Exiles from Moslem Spain ^ swelled the ranks of Mediterranean 
freebooters whose ravages became the scourge of the sea.* The 
activity reached its height in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, imperilling the coasts of Italy, France and Spain, In the 
latter half of that century' the naval operations of the British and 
French compelled respect for their respective flags, but minor 
pow'crs continued to purchase immunity for their nationals and 
trade by the payment of annual tribute, an immunity that re¬ 
mained at best precarious. Such was the case with Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden. Even the United States sought safety in 
tribute and was in lySj involved in a war with Algeria, head- 
qumters of the sea robbers. In iSoi the Qaramanli dey of Tripoli 
insisted on an increase on the §8j,cxxi which the United States 
had been paying annually since 1796 and a four-year war ensued. 
In 1S15 another hostile naval force from America visited Tripoli. 
It was these naval engagements with the Barhary states that in 
part stimulated the development of the American fleet. 

North African conquests were achieved during the 
Tu Con. reign of SulayinSn I fi 520—66'J, son of the conqueror of Syria and 
Egj'pt and the man under whom the Ottoman empire hit the 
zenith of its might.* In Sulayman’s reign the greater part of 
Hungary was reduced, Vienna was besieged and Rhodes was 
occupied. The Ottoman away then extended from Budapest on 

^ S« ftbovr, p, 5^, 
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the Danube to Baghdad on the Tigris and from the Crimea to the 
fir$t cataract of the Nile. This was the greatest Moslem state of 
modem times; not only thatp but one of the mostenduriiig Moslem 
states of all time. No less than thirty-six sultanSp all in the direct 
male line of 'Uthmaiip reigned from 1300 to 1923*^ 

Sulaymin was known to his people by the honorific title of 
al-Qanuni (the lawgiver) because of the high esteem in which 
later generations held the codes which bore his name.* He chargeci 
Ibrahim al-IJalabi (of Aleppo* f 1549) with the task of compiling 
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a book, Afuitaqa a/-A 6 ^iut (confluence of the seas), which re¬ 
mained the standard work on Ottoman law until the refomis of 
the nineteenth century'.' To Europeans, however, Sulayman was 



THE TUGtlJtA. CALLIGRAPHIC EMBLEiJ, OF SULAYMAN 
THE MACNIFICENT, BEARING HIS NAME 

known as the Magnificent, and magnificent he was. His court 
was certainly one of the most resplendent in £urasia« Note the 
style he used in addressing a letter to Francis 1, king of France; 

I who am the Sultan of Sultans, the sovettfign of sovereigns, the dis‘ 
penser of crowns to the monarchs on the face of the earth, the shadow of 
God on earth, the Sultan and sovereign lord of the White Sea and of the 
Black Sea, of Rumelia and of Anatolia, of Karamsnia, of the land of 
Rum, of Zulkftdria, of Diarbekir, of Kurdistan, of Awthaijanjof Persia, 
of Damascus, of Aleppo, of Cairo, of Mecca, of Medina, of Jerusalem, 
of all Arabia, of Yemen, and of many other lands which my noble fore¬ 
fathers and my glorious anewtors (nxay God light up their tombs!) 
conquered by the force of their arms and which my August Majesty has 
made subject to my ilaming sword and my victorious blade, I, Sultan 
Suleiman Khun, son of Sultan Selim Khan, son of Sultan Bayeiid 
Khan: To thee, who art Francis, King of the land of France.* 

SulaymSn equipped and beautified the capital and other cities 
W'ith mosques, schools, hospitals, palaces, mausoLcijn'is, bridges, 
aqueducts, caravanserais and public baths, tw'o hundred and 
thirty-five of which are said to have been built by his chief 
architect Sinin. Originally^ a Christian from Anatolia, who per¬ 
haps found his way into Constantinople with the usual levy of 
youth,* Sinan developed into the most energetic and distingubhed 

* Sec 664^ 

\ tkt Maptifirnt tCwnKrtdgc, J944), p. rja 
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architect that Turkey produced. His masterpiece was the magni- 
ficent mosque named SulaymanTyah, in commemoration of hb 
master's name* and designed to eclipse Santa Sophia. Its majestic 
dome exceeds that of the Justinian cathedral by about sixteen 
feet. The rrtiArdi and rear wall are ornamented with exquisite 
tile in the Persian style. VVhile the limelight illumined the city 
on the Bosphorus, the once glamorous Madinah, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Cairo—former capitals of mighty empires and brilliant 
seats of culture—were functioning as residences for provincial 
governors and armed garrisons from Constantinople, the city 
before whose waits had stood on four historic occasions threaten¬ 
ing Arab armies from Damascus and Baghdad.* 

Turkish culture in its entirety was a striking blend of diverse OttamiA 
and disparate elements. From the Persians^ with whom the Turks 
had contacts even before migrating to Western Asia, came artistic 
motifs, belletristic patterns and such political ideas as the exalia- 
tion of the tnonarch. Among possible bequests from Central 
Asian nomadism, mention may be made of a predisposition to 
w^ar and conquest and a hospitable assimilative tendency.* The 
Bv^antincs, chiefly by tvay of the Saljuqsof Rum^ provided certain 
military and governmental mstitutions. But, above allp the Arabs 
were the teachers of the Turks, in the same sense as the Greeks 
were the teachers of the Romans. From the Arabs the Turks 
acquired their sciences, their religion—w-ith its socio-economic 
principles and sacred law—and an alphabetic s^'stem of wTiting 
that lingered till 192®. While still in Central Asia the Turks had 
but little written literature and^ for that, Syriac script, introduced 
by Christian Syrians,* vras used. With the adoption of Islam and 
the Arabic characters thousands of religious, scientific, legal and 
literary^ terms were borrowed from Arabic and Persian , and many 
of them are still embedded in Turkish despite recent nationalistic 
attempts at linguistic purge. In three fields the Ottomans made 
original contributions of major significance: statesmanship, archU 
tccture, and poel^>^ 

The empire of the Ottomans, like those of the Romans and Ttw 
*Abb3sids before it. was essentially military and dynastic in 


1 »l»vc, p(j. 3 ^ 3 ^ 

■ Albert IL Lybyer, TAr CtPffMmfnf a/ /A# tf/ 

{Cambridge, 
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character and in orgamzation. The main objective saught was 
not so much the welfare of its subjects as the welfare of the slate 
personified by the sultan-caliph. The subjects wcfc a conglomera¬ 
tion of nationalities—Arabians, S>Tians, TrSqis, Eg>Tirians. 
Berbers, Kurds, Armenians, Slavs, Greekst Albanians—with 
diverse creeds, languages and w ays of life* held together by the 
Sword of Gthman. Even the peasant Turks—as distinct from 
the ruling class, membners of w^hich preferred to call themselves 
Ottomari'—could be included among the subject 
peoples. The Turks themselves were, and remained, a dominant 
minority group in their vast domain and made no attempt at 
colonization in the Arab lands. But they kept their blood fresh 
by marrying non-Moslem women and by admitting to full citizen¬ 
ship any subject who accepted Islam^ adopted the Turkish tongue 
and joined their court. The regular le\y of boys, as long as it 
lastedj enabled them to press into their military' and civil sctv'icc 
and to assimilate the flow'er of the male youth of the subject non-^ 
Moslem communities. Some of the best talent of the conquered 
people w^as sucked and funnelled into the capital, there to be 
Islamized, Turkicized and utilized to the glory and advancement 
of the imperial stale. Circassians, Greeks, Albanians, Slavs, 
Italians and even. Armenians rose to the highest ofiices In the 
empire including the grand vizirate. 

inivtTKiit A state organized primarily for warfare rather than for the 
li^r^lfarc of its people and covering a far-flung unwieldy area w ith 
under--developed means of communication and a helcrogencous 
population among w^hom the line of cleavage w^as clearly marked 
betw^een Moslems and Christians—even between Moslem Turks 
and Moslem Arabs and betw'ecn one Chrislian sect and another— 
had the Seeds of decay embedded ini ils basic structure. Once it w'as 
confronted with a w^orld in which nationalism was triumphing^ 
its condition became aggravated. The persistence and etabora- 
lion of the millet- system W'hercby each religious communitv 
enjoyed a considerable measure of home rule—which was ihe 
classic w ay by which Islam tried to solve its minority problem— 
the centralization of supreme authority (at least in theory') in the 
hands of one man the sultan-caljph—^and ihc ambiguity in the 
line of succession added to the inherent w'caknesses in the imperial 


* S« bdi?w, 717^ 
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set-up. The wonder is that disintegration did not set in much 
earlier than it did. 

Shortly after the death of Sulayman the empire started on its 
downwar^d course, a course that was both long and tortuous, The 
failure of the second attempt on Vienna in 1683 maybe consWered 
as marking the beginning of the end; Turkey's expansion in 
Europe made no further progress. After that the problem for the 
Turks became how to hold what they already got rather than to 
get more; the role of the armed forces was no more one of offence 
but of defence. To the internal forces of corruption and decay 
were added external fm-ces in the eighteenth century when France, 
England, Austria and eventually Russia started their quest for 
-‘spheres of influence" and began to cast covetous eyes on some 
possession of the “sick man" of Europe. Mutual jealousies, how¬ 
ever, among the competing powers and lack of concerted action 
gave the patient more than one lease on life. 

Of the Arab lands those of North Africa were the first to be lost ^od 
to the Ottoman empire. Those lands constitute a block by them- AfrUuftA 
selves. Proximity to South Europe, distance from the centre and stiio 
heart of Islam in Western Asia, the weakness of their ialamic 
tradition and the high proportion of Berber and European blood 
made them from the outset pursue a course of their own. 

Algeria was the first of the Arab states to be detached from the 
empire. This was done in 1830, when French troops landed on its 
shores ostensibly in reprisal for piratical activity and to avenge 
an insult offered by the ruling dey Musayn to the French co^ul. 
Eighteen years later the country was declared French territory 
with its littoral as an integral part of France. When American 
troops landed there in November 1942. I-aval protested, invoking 
the decree of 1 848 and maintaining that the whole region was the 
natural prolongation of France.* Like any other d/parUmettt it 
could and did send representatives to the French parliament. The 
French pursued a policy of assimilation that discouraged the 
native language and tended in the direction of denationalization. 

The casPvard expansion of imperial France resulted in 1881 in 
the occupation of Tunisia, whcire the same policy was pursued to 
a hardly less extent. As in Algeria French replaced Arabic as the 
litcrarj-’ language of the natives. Though its status has been that 
of a protectorate, Tunisia has been a French possession in all but 

^ JjJw iV«B Kpri Timth Noireinbef 21 , 1^2. 
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nftinc, A French resident-general, installed beside the native bey, 
controls all the public services. Its proximity to Egj'pt, however, 
has kept the national Moslem tradition in it comparativeJy strong. 
In both lands thousands of French colonists have been domiciled. 
The Tunisian situation is complicated by the large number and 
size of ItaJian colonics. Both Algeria and I'unisia, no doubt, 
enjoyed a higher measure of security and public health and 
peater facilities for communication under the French regime. 
Tripoli tan ia, being mostly and desert with a string of oases along 
the littoral, was the last Turkish outpost in the Barbary states. 
As a sequel to the Turko-Italian war of 1911*12 Tripolitania 
was wrested from Ottoman hands, made a colony, and, together 
with Cyrenaica, incorporated in 19^4 into Libia Italiana. 

In 1901 the French conquest of Morocco, once the seat of two 
mighty Arab-Berber empires but never a part of the Ottoman 
empire,* began; the French zone was fully acquired between J907 
and tgta. Meantime Spain was busy acquiring her share in the 
territoij just across from its coast. Thus did the entire “white 
Africa” of the north, generally separated from black Africa by 
the Sahara, fall in the eighty-two years following 1830 into the 
hands of the three Latin states of South Europe. Until the second 
\\ orid War nationalism remained, except for the outbreak against 
the Spaniards and the French—headed by 'Abd-al-Kaiim in the 
early 1920s*—and the Saniisi uprisings against the Italians in 
and after the first W orld War, on the ivhole quiescent, inarticulate 
and limited to a few intellectuals. 


* Ai QRitcd aboc^i p, ^'n, 
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CHAPTER LI 


EGYPT AND TJIE ARAB CRESCENT 


Geographically a part of Africa, Egypt has been throughout 
the ages historically and culturally a part of Western Asia. With 
greater SjTia and al-'Iraq it forms one Arab block, distinct from 
the North African block, on one hand,, and from the Arabian 
block (peninsula), on the other* 

Other than appointing an Ottoman pasha to act as viceroy over MiiMifliH 
Egy'pt and leaving an army of occupation consisDng of some hve 
thousand Janissaries, Sultan Salim made few radical changes in 
the administration of Egypt, His choice for viceroy fell upon the 
traitorous Kha’ir Bey, Turkish governor of Aleppo who had 
betrayed his MamiQk master.^ Salim spent a few' days in Cairo 
enjoying himself and returned to his capital with a shadow play ‘ 
for the entertainment of his son Sulayman, the crown prince * 

The twelve sanjatjs * into which Egypt was then divided remained 
under the old Mamluks. Each Marnluk bey surrounded himself 
with a coterie of slave w'arriors who did his bidding and upheld 
his authority. Mamliik blood was kept fresh by the importation 
of slaves mainly from the Caucasus, As in the preceding regime, 
Mamluks collected taxes and levied troops, but now they acknow¬ 
ledged Ottoman suzerainty through the payment of annual 
tribute. 

It was not long before the Ottoman pasha sent from Con¬ 
stantinople ceased to exercise any real control over local affairs. 

His ignorance of the colloquial and of the local scene was a 
decided handicap. His tenure of office was at best of short 
dbration. In the two hundred and eighty years of direct Turkish 
rule over Egypt no Icm than a hundred such pashas succeeded 
one another.* The frequent change in personnel weakened the 
hold over the army which tended to become unruly and un- 

1 See sbow, p. JOJ, * ntjoie, p. fiV>‘ 
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disciplinedr Bcg'inning with the 5 e\'entocnth century, mutinies 
became common. Conflicts between pashas and bew became a 
recurring theme in the political history of the land, with the 
pasha getting his chance when mutual jealousies and the struggle 
for supremacy among the beys themselves reached an acute stage. 
As the central authority in Constantinople pursued its downward 
course, respect for its viceroys decreased throughout the empire. 

Under the dual form of control the native sank deeper in the 
abyss of misety and poverty. By pasha and Mamluk the cultivator 
of the soil was relentlessly exploited and driven into a state of 
abjectn^ unparalleled except perhaps in the preceding era. 
Corruption and bribery prevailed. Insecurity, famine and pesti¬ 
lence added their quota of misery. One pestilence, that of 1619, 
is said to have carried away more than a third of a million people; 
another, that of 1643, left two hundred and thirty villages 
desolate.' A contemporary chronicler al-Iabaqi * states that white 
the !6 ig plague raged, most of the shopsof Cairo were dosed, with 
the exception of those which dealt in shrouds and which remained 
open day and night. The population of the land^ which undt^r the 
Romans reached some eight millions, had by the end of the 
eighteenth century dwindled into one-third its former sue. 

Vhe rising Mamluk power reached its zenith in IJ&g w'hen 
Ali Bey, reportedly son of a Christian priest from the Caucasus, 
who as a boy had fallen into the hands of brigands and been sold 
into slavery, acquired enough strength to expel the Ottoman 
pasha and declare himself independent of the Porte. With the 
army which the sultan, then engaged in a critical struggle against 
Russia, had ordered him to amass, 'Ali Bey now proceeded to 
conquer Arabia and Syria for himself, His U^tenant and son-in- 
law, abu-aUDhahab-,* entered Makkah vicldriously in f uly 177O-'* 
Its shaiif was replaced by a claimant who in turn bestowed upon 
Ali^the pompous title of "sultan of Eg^pt and ruler of the two 
seas” (the Mediterranean and Red). The sharifatt or government 

f:,. ^ descendant of the Prophet.* 

Ah not only assumed the title but also the prerogatives that 
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pertain thereunto^ including the striking of coin s and the mention 
of his najtic in the public worship. In 1771 afau-abDhahab at the 



Silver 3Q parM)i dalcd 1 1S3 aUuck at Sii^r (Caira) 

head of about thirty" thousand men marched against Syria and 
captured several of its cities, headed by Damascus*' [n the flush 
of victory he betrayed his master^ entered into secret negoti ations 
with the Porte and turned his troops against Egypt 'AJi fled 
(April 1772) to his Palestinian ally and feUow-rebc!, ^^hir al- 
' Umar,* in "*“\kka. There he received ammunition and a reinforce¬ 
ment of 3000 Albanians from Russian warships anchored in the 
harbour and returned to fight for his lost throne. Wounded in 
battle, he died shortly after that (1773)* either as a result of the 
wound or by poison. Abii-aJ-Dhahab, his former slave, thereupon 
combined in his person the title of sAayJtA (head of the 

comniunity), a title which bad hitherto distinguished the leading 
Mamluk, and that of pasha, which he received with his investiture 
from the Porte. The next highest jMamluk office after the 
al^a/ad's was that of /imft held by the official in charge 

of the annual holy pilgrimage. The rise of *AIi Bey, ephemeral 
as it was, exposed the vulnerability of the Ottoman position; the 
installation of abu-al-Dhahab conceded the right of a Mamluk 
to become Ottoman viceroy. 

The fight among the leading Mamlilks for the government of Kipainan 
Egypt continued umil, unexpectedly and as if from nowhere, 
a strange, mighty invader landed in Alexandria (july i7pfi), 
Napoleon Bonaparte. His professed purpose was to punish the 
Mamluks, whom he accused in the Arabic proclamation be 
issued on landing, of being not as good Moslems as he and his 

* Jtfibftiti, ™L i, p. 367. * S« bekwf, pp, 7|i-a. 
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follow-Frcnchm(?n and to restore the authority of the Porte. ^ 

His real purpose was to strike a fatal blow at the British Empire 
by intercepting her communication with the East and thus make 
a bid for world dominion . The destruction of the French fleet at 
Abuqir Bay (Aboukir, August r, 1798X the check of the ill-fated 
expedition at "Akka (1799)“ and the defeat in the battle of 
Alexandria (March 21, iSoi) frustrated the Napoleonic am¬ 
bitions in the East and forced the evaeuation of the French 
troops from Eg>"pt. The land hitherto playing a minor role in 
world events—as a source of tribute for Turkey and a base of 
operation for maintaining Ottoman dominion over Syria and 
Arabia —was suddenly drawm into the vortex of international 
politics as the gateway to India and the rest of the extreme 
Orient.* The Napoleonic expedition turned Europe^s eyes to the 
somewhat forgotten land route to India and set in motion a 
ehain reaction which made the Near East the storm centre of 
European intrigue and diplomat;^'. 

[n the Turkish army that helped to drive Napoleon out of the 
land was a young officer born in Macedonia named Muhammad 
W\\r The Porte made him pasha in 1S05 and he made himself the 
new master of Egypt; of course, in nominal subordination to the 
Porte. The history of Egypt for the first half of the nineteenth 
centur^^ is virtually the story of this one man. Pounder of the 
dynasty that is still ruling in the valley of the Nile, Muhammad 
^■\1i has been rightly Ccilfod the father of his country—at least in 
its modern phase. The initiative, energy and vision he displayed 
and exercised find no parallel among any of his Moslem con¬ 
temporaries, Jn |>eace and in war he stood supreme. By con¬ 
fiscating all land holdings in the hands of private individuals 
among his subjects he became sole proprietor of the country; by 
creating a monopoly of the chief products of the land he made 
himself its only manufacturer and contractor. This was the first 
attempt at nationalization in the Arab world. In pursuit of his 
economic policy he excavated canals^ promoted scientific agri^ 

^ Copr ^ iwoflumAllfin m jKbojti^ vol, HL pp. 4^5; il begin* McwlemwiiN: wth the 
f^mubi^ Iei llic ntime ot the M^rrciful, thi CompafAianalei iuinmarijwJ 
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culture and introduced the cultivation of cotton to the Delta from 
the Sudan (1822). Himself an illitca-ate man, be yet patronized 
learning, started a ministry of education, created a council of 
education and founded the first school of engineering in his realm 



MUHAMMAD 'AU. FOUNDER OF MODERN EGYPT 


(18 i 6) and the firet school of medicine * Professors and physicians 
he brought mostly from France. He invited missions—military 
and educational—to train his people, and sent native minions— 
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miJitar>' ^nd educatiorial—to shidy m Europe, Records show that 
bclw ten 1813 and 184^ (the year of his death} * three hundred 
and eleven Egyptian students were sent to Italy, France, England 
and Austria at an expense to the state of E273,36o.“ In Paris a 
special house w'as maijitained for the benefit of these students. 
The preferred subjects of study were military and naval, engineer¬ 
ing, medicine, pharmacy, arts and crafts. Since then the French 
language has crijoy'^ed a favoured place in the Egyptian curricu¬ 
lum; the French schools in Egypt have even today a higher 
attendance of students than any other foreign institutions.^ 

A French coloncb Seve, who professed Islam under the name 
of Sulaymati Pasha, reorganized and modertiizcd the Egy^ptian 
army and took part in the invasion of Syria. His name is com¬ 
memorated in one of Caim*5 principal streets and his descendants 
married into the Ulid family. Another Frenchman, a naval 
engineer, constructed the Egyptian navy. The first military 
venture was in 1811 against W ahhabi Arabia, a war that vras not 
ended till tSiS. In honour of the departure of the first troops, 
some 10,000, Under his sixteen-year-old son Tusun, the viceroy 
held a reception in the Cairo Citadel to which the Mamluks w^ere, 
of coursCi invited among the honoured guests. The coffee drinking 
over^ the Alamiuks filed out through a narrow passage toward 
the main gate and were then and there abruptly assailed and 
slaughtered. Of the four hundred and seventyj very' few escaped. 
The slaughter on the hill u^as a signal for an indiscriminate one 
for the rest of them throughout the land. Their properties were 
confiscated. The almost six-hundred-yearnald Mamluk problem 
in Egypt Was for ever solved. 

The second series of military campaigns carried the Egyptian 
flag^ triumphantly in j82o into the eastern Sudan (al-N^ubah). 
The conquest was continued by Muhammad 'All's successors and 
bequeathed a problem with which the Egyptians and British are 
still grappling'. In the third venture the Egyptian army and navy 
collaborated with the forces of the Porte against the Greeks in 
their strugglefor independence, Mahmud 11 (1808-39), celebrated 
for his bold refomts and the extermination of the Janissary corps. 
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was thtfi the ruling sultan. The Turko-Egyptian fleet was de¬ 
stroyed at NavarlriD (Octuber 20* 1S27) by a combined Anglo- 
French-Russian fleel. Of the seven hundred and eighty-two 
vessels only twenty-nine remained afloat. The Porte had promised 
his Egyptian viceroy the government of Syria and the Morca in 
consideration of his support, and when the promise was not ful- 
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filled, MuhaiiuTiad *Ali commissioned his son and "mailed arm"* 
Ibrahimrin 1851 to conquer Syria* Ibrahim had led the successful 
1816 to [S] 8 campaigns aLgainst the Wahhabis and the unsuccess¬ 
ful expedition against the Greeks. This was indeed the last and 
greatest military enteq>rise of Muhammad *Ali^s reign* After 
occupying Syria for ten years and coming near giving the ccup 
gr^c^ to the entire Ottoman empij*et Muhammad *Ali at the 
behest of the European powers had to withdraw* his Itoops to 
Egyptian soil.^ Those powers were determined to keep the empire 
intact, for their own benefit. They considered the rise of a youthful^ 
vigorous state as something endangering their influence and lines 
of communication in the East. A firman issued February 13, 1841, 


* See below, pp. 723^7^ 
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madt? the pashalik of Egypt hereditary in Muhammad 
family; ^ another of the same date invested him with the govern¬ 
ment of the Sudait^® The dream of an Egyptian-Asiatie empire 
thereby came to an inglorious ending. 

The conquMt of Syna by Salim 1 * (1516) resulted in no major 
internal changes in the administration or population of the land. 
The administrative divisions assumed a new’ name ira/dyffA, That 
of Damascus, enlarged by the addition of Jerusalem, Safad and 
Ghazsah, ivas put under Jin-Birdi al'-Ghazali, the treacherous 
governor of Hamah, who like Kha^ir Bey had betrayed his 
Mamiuk master al-Ghawri at the deebive battle of D^biq * This 
made al-Ghazali virtual viceroy of Syria.® Not satisfied with that, 
he, on the death of SalTm (1520)^ proclaimed hin\$elf an inde- 
pendent soverdgti under the title al-Malik ai-Ashraf (most noble 
monarch), struck coins in his name and invited his Egyptian 
counterpart, Khi ir Bcy^ to do likewise. But Sulayman was quick 
to act. Hb Janissaries demolished a large part of the Syrian 
capital and its environsp meted out a punishment to the populace 
rcminbcHit of Tfmfir's days* and laid the basis for the association 
belw'cen Janissaries and terror which still haunts the memory of 
SvTians. 

Turkish pashas now folipw'ed one another in rapid succession; 
in one hundred and eighty-four years no less than a hundred and 
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thirty-three of ihern in Damascus ^—a slight improvcmiejit over 
the Egyptian record.* Aleppo saw the faces of nine different walls 
in the period of three years. Most of these officials had practically 
bought their appointments and Icwsked upon their office as a 
means of reptenbhing their financial resources and glorifying 
ihcir own selves. At times, even over its imperial official s^ the Porte 
exercised but loose controL The subjects were rayahs/ docks to 
be shepherded, fleeced and niilkcd. As myahs they were classified 
into those religious groups called millets * w^htch made of the 
Syrians a congeries of small self-contained nationalities. Even 
Europeans residing in the land were treated as millets^ subject to 
the laws of their own religious heads and enjoying other privileges 
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granted by capitulations. The Venetians were the first to be 
granted capitulations. In 1521 Sula)*man signed a treaty with 
them set up in thirty chapters.® Fourteen years later the French 
received theirs and the English in 15^0. VVeak attempts at 
ameliorating the condition of the subjects in the empire were 
made by three bold reformers among the sultans^ Salim 111 (l 7S9- 
rSo7), Mahmud M (tfkj8-S9) itnd 'Abd-abMajTd I (1839-61X but 
the practical results w^ere nil. No effective implements Hon waa 
provided for the reform reguI^tionSp which aimed at 

removing disabilities under which the rayahs laboured, abolishing 
the farming out of taxes and guaranteeing the lives, property and 
honour of all subjects—trrespectjve of creed or race—who were 
^ declared equal before the law* Equally ineffective were the 
Young Turks" reforms in 1908. 

Ottoman maladministration could not be held entirelyrespons- EwftMitk 
ible for the steady decline in the Syrian economy. The discovery 
in 1497 of the sea route from Europe to India around the Cape of 

1 Lftmmerw. Ttaf. ii* p. 62 . * S« mhovc, 719 . ■ From At. ra'4yuA, hcMs. 
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Good Hope diverted the course of intern<itional trade firom the 
Arab East and substituted the Portuguese for the Arabians and 
Sjrians as the middlemen^ The Arab lands were thus commer¬ 
cially by-passed. The discovery of the New World in 14Q2 shifted 
the centre of gravity in world affairs westward and relegated the 
Mediterranean, hitherto in name as well as in deed the middle 
sea, to a side position. That sea had to wait three and a half more 
centuries before it could regain its position as the great highway 
of international trade — thanks to the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1S69 by a successor of Muhammad ^^^li, Isma^il.^ In the de¬ 
populated Palestirtc of the eighteenth century the revenue from 
pilgrims constituted the main item+ By the middle of that century 
the once fcrtilcs sufficiently irrigated plains between Aleppo 
and the Euphrates had become what they are today, a desert-* By 
the end of that centuiy^ the entire population of Syria had esti- 
mated]y shrunk to about a million and a half* of whom perhaps 
less than a couple of hundred thousand lived in Palestine** 


Jerusalem in the early nineteenth century had an estimated 
population of 12,000; in the mid-nineteenth Damascus had 
t50j0oo, BeirOt tjoo and Aleppo 77,000,* 

As Syrian merchants developed overland trade in the first 
century under Ottoman rule, Aleppo came to be the terminus of 
the route connecting with aU*Ira<^ and ullimatdy Persia and 
India. Several European colonies grew in Aleppo, first among 
which was the Venetian. The French colony capitalized on the 
capitulations granted Francis I by Sulaymin in J535 and on the 
treaty signed in ^740 by Mahmfld I and Louis X V, putting all 
Christian visitors to the Ottoman empire under French pro¬ 
tection.* Soon French settlements (factories) were spread into 
other Syrian towms. English merchants follow^ed the fVench. 
They all tried to meet the Western demand for Eastern luiturics 
and products promoted in the Crusading period. All foreigners, 
being considered by Moslems as inferior to them, had in the 
early period to w'ear native dress and thus reduce the chances of 
personal insult or harm. In the wake of European businfzssmcn 
came European missionaries, teachers, travellers, cxplortna. The 

^ See hdaw^ p, 
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Christi;tn missionary activity, mostly Jesuit, Capuchin and La*ar- 
ist, resulted in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
founding of Uniat churches—Syrian (using Syriac in the ritual) 
and Greek (using Creek). The enlightened and liberal regime of 
a Lebanese prince, Fakhr-al-Dm al-Ma'ni 11 (1590- f 633), opened 
the door wide to Western cultural inducnees. 

This prince was named after hU grandfather Fakhr-al-Din, I 
(+1544)* «fhcn the battle raged at Dabiq between Turk and 
Mamluk for the mastery of Syria, advised his people to stay on *mir or 
the fence and then leap to the winning side as soon as that was 
determined. When Salfm emerged victorious, Fakhr-aJ-Din pre¬ 
sented himself W'ith his coterie of Lebanese leaders, kissed the 
ground before the conqueror and delivered such an impassionately 
eloquent oration * that the sultan confirmed him and his fellow- 
amTrs and shaykhs in their Lebanese fiefs, allowing them the 
same autonomous privileges enjoyed under the preceding regime 
and imposing on them a comparatively light tribute. The Turks 
realired at the outset that Lebanon with its hardy mountaineers 
of Dmzcs and Maronites was entitled to a different treatment 
from SjTia. The Turkish w'aJi in Damascus normally acted as 
liaison between the Porte and the Lebanese feudal lords, who 
on the whole acted independently in internal affairs, transmitted 
their fiefs to their progeny, mcacted taxes and duties and rendered 
no military service to the sultan. 

Under Fakhr-al-Din 11 the poiver of the house of Ma‘n, 
originally an Arab tribe, reached its apogee. The most energetic 
and fascinating figure in the history of Ottoman Lebanon if not 
of all S)Ti3. thb diminutive man, from "whose pocket should an 
egg fail it wouldn’t break**, cherished a threefold a mbit ion r 
creating a greater Lebanon, severing all relations between it and 
the Porte and setting it on the road of progress—and he came 
near realising his dream. From the Porte he received the sanjaqs 
of Beirut and Sidon, from his neighbours to the north he wrested 
Tripoli, Ba'labakkand al-Biqa', from his neighbours to the south 
he received the homage of Safad, Tiberias and Nasareih. He 
then began to look beyond the seas. In 1608 he signed with 
Ferdinand, the Medici grand duke of Tuscany, a treaty containing 

> QutriMl in j6t; Iitifin al-DuWBytl. Ta'rfkA ol-T^t/aA ai'A/iriniyak, 
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a scfflGt military article clearly direcred againsl the Porte.^ 
A Turkish army from Damascus succeeded m chasing him out of 
the land* and he, with his family and suite> had to seek haven in 
Florence, capital of his Italian aily* After a sojourn of five years in 
Europe (1613-iS) he returned to his hereditary domain more 
determined than ever to enlarge and modernize it. In 1624 the 
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Porte recognized him as the lord of \4ra6isMn, from Aleppo to 
the frontiers of Egypt. He imported from Italy architects, engin¬ 
eers and agrictiltural e^tperts and encouraged improved methods 
of tilling the soil among his farmer subjects,* One of his projects 
was draining the swampy part of aJ-EiqiL Alore than that^ he 
welcomed Christian missionaries, mainly French Catholici who 
now established centres in Beirut, Sid on, Tripoli, Aleppo, Damas¬ 
cus and even in Lebanese villages. Professing (slam before the 

* For tliiii elLrt lT»ticl F. Fa^plo Cn fmH (Qan*li}, // ^ 
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Ottoman authorities, Druzism before his people* Fakhr mani¬ 
fested such sympathetic interest in Christianity that he was 
reported to have been baptized.^ in his am irate Druzes and 
Christians lived In harmony* His sympathy with Christianity 
turned once more the suspicious eye of the Porte towards him. 

Again an arrny from Damascus marched against him. After 
offering some resistance he fled to a cave in the mountain near 
JaEKTui where he vras discovered and led in chains to Constantin¬ 
ople in February 1635.* There he was beheaded, with his sons^ 
who accompanied him, and his corpse was exhibited for three 
days in front of" a mosque. The independent greater Lebanon 
which he envisaged and for which he laboured \vas attempted 
again by another amTr^ BashTr al-Shihahi (i78^-t®4^)p but was 
not fully realized until 1943, The Shihibs, w'ho in 1697 succeeded 
the Ma'nsp tract their pedigree to one of the noblest Arabian 
tribes, the Quraysh. The founder of the Lebanese ruling family 
was the son-in-latv of the last Ma^nid ruler. 

Syrian Icwal governors did not begin to assert themselves until The *A|im 
the eighteenth ccntur>'. First among these was Isma'll Pasha 
al-'Azmi a Damascene w'ho in 1724 wras made w^ali over his home 
tow n* Mor^ distinguished than Isml'il w^as his son and successor, 
whose palaces in I;;l3mah and Damascus arc still among the show 
places of those cities. Other memljcrs of the *Azm family were 
appointed over Sidon and Tripoli, but, unlike the Leban™ 
amirs, remained loyal to the Porte* despite maltreatment from 
those quarters, bma^il w‘as jailed l>efore his death and As^ad 
was treacherously killed (1757) in the bath by orders from 
C onstantifiople. ® 

As the Ottoman empire throughout the eighteenth centun'^ Vthatine 
speedily declined in authority, dignity and prestige, the »^^rnhcr 
of local chieftains who sought or achieved independence pro¬ 
gressively increased. Palestine, like Lebanon and Egypt, was the 
scene of the activity of such men* one of the most colourful among 
w'hom was nl-Shaykh ?ahir ab[Alj 'Umar. A Bedouin whose 
father was installed by the Shihabi governor of Lebanon as 
shaykh over the J^afad district, young ^ahir made his political 

^ vfiV LI, pp. 64^^ r 
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deblit about 1737 bidding; Tibsrais to his sbaykhdom.^ Other 
cities submitted to him* and by 1750 the usurper bad established 
his seat in Akka^ This city^ which had i>een in partial ruin since 
Crusading days, was fortified and developed into an important 
trade centre. Its new lord ruled with an iron hand. He stamped 
out brigandage and JawdessnesSj^ encouraged the raising of wheat 
and the industry of silk and cotton and treated with toieratiort his 
Christian subjects. In the words of his biographen * ^''Even a 
woman could travel around carrying gold in her hand w-ith no 
fear of being molested”. 

Feeling secure in his dictatorial seat ?ahir entered into alliance 
with Ali Bey of Egypt. With the co-operatiori of Russian ships 
then manomvring in the eastern Mediterranean^ Russia at that 
time being embroiled in a bitter struggle w'ith Turkeyi, he occupied 
in ] 772 Sidon * at the foot of Ijebanon. Three years later the 
Shibabi amfr of Lebanon allied himself with the wait of Damascus 
and with a contingent from Constantinople attacked ^Shir in his 
capital. In the course of the siege ?ahir was killed by one of his 
nien hired to do it. In the Syrian army that had tried to defend 
Sidon was a petty ojfhcerp named Ahmad ai-Jaz^ar^ who then 
succeeded ?ihir and played an even more dramatic role 

Originally a Christian from Bosnia, the hoy. later to be called 
Ahmad, committed a sex crimep fled to Constantinople, sold him¬ 
self to a Jewish slave dealer and landed in the possession of 'Ali 
Bey in Cairo. The distinguished service he rendered as cxccu^ 
tioner to his master earned him the epithet the butcher. 

From Eg>pt al-Jazzir fled to Syria and. in recognition of his per¬ 
formance in Sidon against Zahir. ivas made governor of the city,* 
Gradually he extended his authority nortbw^ard into Lebanon 
andsouthw'ard into Palestine^ w^here hcsucceeded ^ahir in 'Akka. 
ffere he surrounded himself with a cavalry corps of Bosnians 
and Albanians and an infantry corps of Maghribis. fortified the 
city by forced labour and constructed a small fleet in its harbour. 
In (780 the Porte deemed it expedient to bestow on its vassal the 
wilayah of Damascus^ making him virtually the viceroy of Syri^ 
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;ind the arbiter of Lebanon, 'rtiough acknowledging the nominal 
authority of the Portep he put Sultan Salim IIFs messenger to 
death with impunity. It was this A^mad l^asha al-jaxzar who, 
with the aid of an English fleet under Sir Sidney Smith, success- 
fully widiEilood and repelled Mapolcon's onslaught on ^Akka.^ A 
usurper and dictator, al-Jazzar was ruthless in the treatment of 
enemies and suspects. He had a reputation to uphold associated 
with his name and uphold it he did. A native chronicler ^ reports 
how on one occasion had all thirty-sev^en of his harem, 

on a suspicion of infidelity on the part of certain ones among them, 
dragged to a burning pyre by his eunuchs. His name still lives 
throughout the land as a sjTionjTn of terror and cruelt>\ In 1804 
a career unmamed by failure or defeat came to an end through 
natural death—an unusual phenomenon. 

The lord of Lebanon in the days of al-jazzar was the AmTr 
Bashir H (1788-1^40)* who on the occasion of i^apoleon*s 
vasJon had failed to rush aid to the lord of ^ 4 kka and had thereby 
incurred his disfavour. Sashfr had then to flee to Egypt on one of 
the English ships there, and again in i Sa I, after having reattached 
al-Biqa^ to Lebanon and got Involved in disputes with the wills 
of Damascus and Tripoli. WTiile in Egj pt he struck up a friend¬ 
ship with its viceroy Muhammad ^Ali. WTien Egyptian troops in 
tSji under Ibrahim invaded Syria,* they found in Bashir and 
his men a ready ally, Lebanese assisted Egyptian troops in storm¬ 
ing 'Akka, which Ibrahim besieged after occupying Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. Druzes stood before the wmIIs of Damascus, vrhen it 
surrendered. With the routing of the Turkish army at Hims, the 
way was open to Asia Minor. The pass in the Taurus had to be in 
places widened to enable the Eg^^ptian artillery to go through* 
With the rictory at Konieh (QCiniyah, 1S32) the road was clear 
to Constantinople. The Egyptian camp was at last pitched at 
Kutahiah (Kutihiyahjp almost within sight of the Bosphorus. 
This aroused Russia. Suspicious of her, England as well as 
France, the latter of which had up to this time encouraged 
Muhammad ^Ali in his expansive ambitions^ w^cre forced to act— 
all in behalf of the sultan. Thus was the Egyptian ambition 
frustrated. 

t aboTc, p. 7J2. 
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Ibrahim first wooed the fas^oiirof his Syrian 5ubjects^ especially 
the Christians among them, by establishing security and justipe 
and introducing social reforms. Hitherto no Christian in such a 
city as Damascus could appear in pufilic riding on a horse or 
wearing a whitCj, red or green turban. No Christian co^ld hold a 
responsible position in government. All these disabilities were 
now removed. But later, acting on instructions from his father^ 
ibrahim raised the taxes to about three times of what they had 
been^ established a state monopoly over silk and other native pro¬ 
ducts following the Egyptian precedent ^—and w^orst of all in¬ 
sisted On disarmament and conscriptiDn. Nothing could have 
outraged the Syrians* particularly the Lebanese^ more than that 
last measure. I he uprising which started in Palestine in 1854 
spread into all other parts of Syria. In the manifesto bsued 
June 8, 1840, the Lebanese rebels listed disarmament and con¬ 
scription first among their grievances." Lebanon W'as at that time 
accorded a privileged treatment under its friendly amir. From its 
forests Muhammad AM hoped to rebuild his navy* almost annihi¬ 
lated at Navaririo.* Traces of Egyptian exploitation of coal at 
Qarnayit and iron at Marjaba, in the district of al-Matn, are still 
nouceable* I’empted by these uprisings Sultan Mahmud dared 
again in 1839 to send an army which was crushed at Nizzib 
(Nciib, north Syria)^ putting the empire once more at the feel of 
its vassal. But again the pon'cr^ inten'ened and forced Muham¬ 
mad All on November 22 t 1840+ to agree to evacuate Syria* 
Ibrahim started on his way back from Damascus December 29 
via Ghaziah. .Meantime Bashir had fled on a British ship to 
Malta.* On the international level the Syro-Egyptian episode 
resulted in strengthening British interest in the East at the 
expense of the French. 

The Ottoman authorities w^ere now convinced that the only 
way to bring Lebanon under their direct control was to stir up 
strife between Maronites and Druzes. among whom the general 
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alignment under BashTr as under Fak hr-a I-Dfn had foilowed party 
rather than sectarian linesj Lebanon's intemTittent intestine war¬ 
fare has up till now been feudal rather than religious. The Turks 
were no novices in the application of the maxim—old as Rome— 
of "divide and rule'\ Then this was the time in which they were 
launching a new policy, that of centralization, in the control of 
the provinces. The masses among both Christians and Dru;tes— 
particularly Christians—were in a state of unrest, cherishing dis¬ 
content coward their feudal aristocracy. North Lebanese peasants, 
urged by their Maronite clerg>% in lS;7 against their local 
lords and planned to divide up their large estates among them¬ 
selves, BashTr, one of the strongest governors Lebanon ever had, 
had maintained high standards of public safety and equity^ 
opened new roads^aod encouraged Western cultural and educa¬ 
tional influences, but his namesake and successor was of different 
stuff. ^ 

Civil dbturbances between Druaes and Maronites, which 
under Turkish stimulation began m 1041 , culminated in the 
massacre of lS60t a year which will remain Infamous for all dme 
in the annab of the land. ''AbtUal Majid 1 waj then sultan, in 
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this massacre eleven Thousand Christians, mostly Maroniters, arc 
estimated to have perished and a hundred and fifty villages 
burned. Lebanese peasants still date local events in their history 
from this sinat at har&kah (the year of the strife),* The massacre 

* Fotldwina thi! E^ptian example, Bnihlf I xml hi* MW itoired ihe lurbntui in 
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invited European intmention and the occupation of Lebanon by 
French troops. Consequently the mountain received in l86t a 
statute, revised three years later, in which it was allowed an 
autonomy tind^ a. Christian governor-general imufasarri/) of 
t e Catholic faith appointedp for a renewabJe term of five years^ 
With the approval of the sign atory- po wers. The new M uta^arrifTyat, 
Jabal Lubnan, had no'I’urkUh garrison, paid rio tribute to the Con¬ 
stantinople treasury, and its citizens rendered no military service. 
The name of its first mutasarrif, Diwud Pasha (1861-8), has 
been borne by a college for boys in 'Abayh, founded by the 
govemment in iS 6 z and now a Druzc institution. 

Lhder its muta^arrif and its elected administrative council 
^banon prospered as no other neighbour’’^IT province prospered; 
Jt was regarded as "the most useful example of autonomy applied 
to a Turkish pmvince",' In it "public security and standards of 
social and poUttcai life advanced to a point not nearly reached by 
any other province of the Ottoman Empire”.' The increase in its 
^pulatton found an outlet through emigration to Egypt, the 
Americas and Australia, w here descendants of Lebanese colonists 
still flourish, Lebanon's autonomy con tinned until the first World 
JVar, when it was destroyed by the Turks. To autonomous 
Lebanon, Western teachers, preachers, physicians and merchant 
were drawn as to no other land of the Near East. The fact that its 
population was preponderanljy Christian rendered it more hos¬ 
pitable to European and American ideas and practices. More 
t an in the d^ys of Bashir and Fakhr it beca-me the window 
through which the Arab quadrangle looked westward into the 
outside world. 

The Ottoman career of the valley of the Euphrates, which 
began in 1534, paralleled that of the valley of the Nile. Turkish 
pashas and local lords and Mamiuks struggled for ascendancy, 
while the masses suffered from eomipTion, insecurity and mis- 
carriap of justice. Here as elsewhere the authority of the pro¬ 
vincial governors began to weaken at the end of the sixteenth 
ttntuiy, after the brief noc^ntide of the empire had passed. The 

rTkTJ T”'"' and intrigues in 

Baghdad, the most important of the three walayahs into which 
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the countri* was divided, the other two bcin^ al-Basrah and 
(Mosul), The land of ancient renown under Hammur¬ 
abi and Nebuchaditeziar and ofmcdicval splendour under Harun 
and al-Ma'mun faded under the Ottomans to a degree of un¬ 
precedented and perhaps unparalleled obscurityi 

The distinct^TJ features of the Traqi situation stemmed from 
the preponderance of the Shf ite eldment in its population, diffi- 
eulty of communication with headquarters in Constantinople;, 
proximity to Shfite Persia and cleavage between town and tribe, 
Now, a5 in Byzantine days^ the possession of theeountr}' was dis¬ 
puted between Constantinople and Peraia. As the seat of the 
holiest shrines of the Shfah—those of al-fiiusayn in Karbala', of 
^Aii in al-Kajaf and of the seventh and ninth imlms in al-Kl^i- 
mayn—al-TrSq w^as a stronghold of Shfism, many of whose 
adherents looked upon Sunnite caliphg,f like the Ottoman sultans, 
as usurpers- Meanwhile they considered the Persians as friends 
and allies- The Shfah cause constituted a strong bond between 
al-Traq and Persia. Throughout the sixteenth century Turkey 
and Persia were in a state of passive if not active hosltlily. On two 
occasions^ the first of which tvas Kovember 28, 1623, the shah 
succeeded in occupying Baghdad, thanks to the betrayal by a 
Janissar)'^ rebel. For fifteen years al-Traq remained a province of 
the ^afawid kingdom. Again in 1733 a wall of Baghdad facili¬ 
tated the Persian entry' into the city. Turkish interest^ aside fromi 
tribute, centred in the use of the country as a base against the 
eastern shores of the Arabian peninsula^ which* however, the 
Turks were never able to hold firmly The Turko-Persian wars 
adversely affected the economy of the land and interferfed wdth 
pilgrim age to the Shf ite shrines—an important source of national 
income. The rise of the English Easi India Company in the early 
seventeenth century placed al-Traq in a strategic position on the 
overland route between East and West- By the end of that century 
the British had won the race for maritime trade supremacy 
oyer their Portuguese and Dutch rivals in the Persian Gulf* 
The discovery of oil in Traqi soil enhanced the strategic 
importance of the country'. The oil concession w^as obtained 
by the Traq Petroleum Company in 1925 for a periixl of seventy- 
five years. 

Bedouins by their raids, undisciplme and lawlessness w'ere a 
perennial source of trouble. Turkish communications between 
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the federal capital and the prov^incial capital lay at the mercy of 
wanderers from the desert and tribesmen from the hills. About 
the mid'CJghtcenth cent ary several Bedouin tribes of the lower 
Euphrates who had banded themseU^es into a federation, a!- 
Muntafiq, brought recurring headaches not only to the pashas of 
Baghdad bat also lo the local Manluks and townspeople. 

The iMamlOks, whose government was one of autonomoiis 
vassalage rather than vkeroyalty, were mostly imported Cir¬ 
cassian (Cherkes) slaves^ the first of whom, Sub^mian Agha ^ 
(later Pasha) abu-Layla, rose to power in 1 747* The last Mamiuk 
was Dawud ff r 830)^ who was enlightened enough to build schools 
in Baghdad, For over eighty years the land was in the grip of 
a Mamiuk oligarchy. After the Crimean War (iS53^) Con¬ 
stantinople endeavoured to assert its authority more pronouncedly 
and planted a strong garrison tn Baghdad, li sent in 1869 one of 
its most progressive and liberal statesmen,, Mid hat Pasha, a-swalL 
Midhat tried to cheek lawlessness, settle the Bedouins as peasants, 
improve irrigation antf introduce a system of land registration. 
So honest was this Turkish official that he had reportedly to sell 
his watch to meet hb travelling expenses back to Constanrinople * 
His brief administration stands out as the only bright spot in an 
otherw^bc dark picture. He w^on farther laurels by writing the first 
constitution of his land^'* abolbhed in 1877 by 'Abd-ai yamld. 

The Arabian peninsula stands as a block by itself, distinct from 
the North African and the Egyptian-Fertile Crescent blocks. As 
the cradle of Islam, Arabia has a halo of sacredness around it and 
hoidsaqnique place in the hearts and minds of believers through¬ 
out the w^orld. Its sacred association, geographic isolatton and 
underdeveloped communications stamped it with a medieval 
feature w^hich it still niaintains. Especially isolated and insulated 
against Western ideas and influences have I wren al-l;lijlist and 
al-Vaman, the most seif-contained parts of the Near East^ 

Though it never formed an integral part of the scene of the 
activity of the Prophet, al-Yaman, nevertheless, has been equally 
as Self-contained as ahldijaz^ if not more. Its people arc followers 
of Zayd, grandson of al-tjiusayii, who was kilEcd about 740 in an 

f-u Turkiah word nirskniup cldrr hrothpr, jtgAa wa^ mtpj hr 

IwFTLan TjjrlLi finl ft^r m.ad liter a lilk fcir any flnny Up fo 

the iimrle oTcaiilijti. ^ 

* rVjt/ifrri-f if/ Ahdrm {Oxford. 19J5I, p, tm. 

■ See I Jitn, Syrto, p, 670. ^ ^ 
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Uprising against ihe Umawads. Though an offshoot of the Shi ah 
the Zay^dis (Zuyiid) do not emphasiic SM'itc tenets and come 
close! to being Sunnites. One of them, Q^im by name, succeeded 
in 1633 in expelling the Turkish wall and establishing a native 
imantatc which endured with ittatiy vicissitudes till '■^7 *’ 
ning with 1849, however. the country was again administered as 
a Turkish wraliyah until the rise of the Imam Yahya in 1904- I" 
the following year the imam occupied San*i’t later to Iwcomc his 
capital, but the autonomy of his state w-ss not recognized by the 
Porte iintiJ tgii. In fact the Turks did not entirely withdraw 
from the countrj- until the last year of the first World War. Vahya 
fell victim to a palace conspiracy In February 1948, A recent 
visitor to al-Yantan* himself a Moslem from Damascus and 
accompanied by a special guard from the imam, came near being 
attacked by natives at Ma nb simply because he looked g/mrii. 
foreign,* A Lebancse-Amcrican traveller, Ametm Rihani, relates 
(hat on several occasions when he was introduced to theologians 
in al-Yamsn, which he visited in the early (9203, some of them 
would immediately pull out dark glasses and put them on their 
eyes lesf they be defiled by the sight of a Christian. 

Aside from the Su'udi Arabian kingdom and the kingdom of 
al-Yaman—the only truly independent states of the peninsula 
Arabia consists politically of the Aden colony aiid^ Aden pro¬ 
tectorate, the sultanate of Masqat (Muscat) and L'man, the 
trucial sbavkhdoms, and the autonomous shaykhdoms of al- 
Kuwayt, Qatar and al-Babrayn, all of which are dependent in 
varying degrees on Great Britain, and enjoy in a greater or lesser 
measure her protection. *Um 5 n and the south-etwiem coast of 
Arabia came early under Portuguese, and later British, influence 
and, unlike al-Mijia, Najd and al-Yaman, were never brought 
under Turkish control.* For nearly a ccntuiy and a half its sultan¬ 
ate, nominally independent with its scat at Masqat, had main¬ 
tained close tics with the British government, tics that were re¬ 
affirmed in a treaty signed as late as 1939, From the south-eastern 
end of the peninsula of Qa^ar to a distance of about four hundred 
miles southward, the coast of the Persian Gulf, formerly known as 
the Pirate Coast, belongs to the trucial shaykhs. After a period of 
hostility with the East India Company these shaykhs signed 

i NB»ni M. JtrVt/<r4/ (Cairo, 1937^. P- »• 

• Cf. abovt.pp- 
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(1820; wuh the Bntjsh government a general treaty prescribing 
peace alMiention from piracy and slave trade. Qafar a relation 
to the British government is similar to that of the ahaykhdoms to 
ITS south and Wis regulated by a treaty signed in 1916. Al- 
Bahrayn s status is practically the same. To the island's worJd- 
tamous but declining pearhfishing industry' was added in 1932 a 
much more remunerative industry-that of oil, whose operattons 
have l^n conducted by the Bahrain Petroleum Company regis- 
tcred m Canada. Oil has also been discovered in aJ-Kuwayt, 
whose shaylchdom was rccognlEcd hy the British government as 
autonomous m November 1914. The Kuwait Oil Company is 

Anglo-Onitcd States owned. ^ ^ 

The Aden protectorate ext ends eastward from the Aden colony 
and indudcs Laliaj^Madramawt.Mahrahand Suqutra (Socotra) 
Until the mid-eighlecnth century- the region was under the control 
of the imam of ^an 5 . Aden C Adan). which holds the key to the 

southern gate of the Red Sea, was added to the British Empire 

as early as i S39. ^ 

history of .Arabia does not begin till the rise of the 
Muwahhidun (umtartans) in the mid-eighteenth century. This 
was a puritan revival inaugurated by a Najdi from al-'Uyaynah 
named Muliammad ibn-'Abd-aJAVahhab (fiyua). After trlveb 
Imgin al-Hijaz, al-'Iraq and Syria. ibn-'Abd al-VV'ahhab returned 
home impressed with the idea that Islam, as practised by his con¬ 
temporaries, had deviated widely from the orthodox practice and 
theory as prescribed by the Prophet and the Koran, and he himself 
determined to purge it and restore it to its primitive strictness. 
His inspiration he obviously drew from ibn-I^aiibaI as interpreted 

o " pnjphct found in Muhammad ibn- 

^u ud (ft 76s), who was then a petty chief in Central Arabia, an 
al y and son-in-law, I’his was another case of marriage between 
rclipon and the sword, resulting in the speedy spread of religion 
and of the aiithurjty of ibn-Su'ud throughout Central and EasTern 
^abia, 1 he followers of ibn-'.Adb-al-Wahhab were called Wah- 
bm u rid Islam of its cult of 

^TSrean, T they sacked Karbala’ 

yeiL d^ir^^ 5 al-MadInah the following 

jear, destroyed venerated tombs and purged these cities of aJJ 


^ Sm p. 
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th^t savQXjred of idoi^trj^* In tKe fqllDwing year they invaded 
S^Tia and al-*Iriq and e3Ctended their domain from Palmyra to 
'Uman, the largest in the peninsula since the Prophet's daj-s. 

Their success was interpreted as a token of displeasure on the 
part of God with the innovations of Salim 1U.* Alarmed, the Porte 
requested Muhammad *A]; to conduct the series of campaigns 
which ended in 181K with, the destruction of the Wahhabi power 
and the razing of their capital al-Dir^iyah to the ground.^ Wah¬ 
habi tenetSj how'ever^ continued to spreads and their influence was 
feit from Sumatra in the east 10 NigL-ria in the w^est* 

Except for a short period of restoration beginning in 1833^ the Ibn-Su'fid 
movement remained in a stale of eclipse until rcsuscitaled by its 
present head ibn-Su^udp ihe restorer of the Wah¬ 

habi state and Wahhabi dynast\^ Starting hb career as an exile 
in aTKuwayt^ ^Abd-al-^Aziz in ihe first quarter of the twentieth 
century carx'cd for himself a kingdom^ at the expense of the ibn^ 

RaahTd family in Ha'il and the Sharif IJusayn family in Makkahp 
extending from the Persian Gulf lo the Red Sea. yusayn had^ at 
the instigation of the British, declared himself *^king of the Arabs'" 
in 1916^ and in 1924 he assumed the title of ^'caliph of the Mos¬ 
lems’^/ ^Abd-aI-^■\z^z put an end to the Rashid dynasty in 192 
occupied Makkah in 1924, al-Madinah and juddah in 192$, and 
in 1932 created the Su^udi Arabian kingdom with himself at its 
head/ Ibn-Su'ud declared tribal raids illegal, regulated fees for 
the transport of pilgrimsH established a high standard of public 
safety, introduced the radio, tvirelesstelephone and motor-car to 
certain localities and iried^ but not very successfully, lo i^tabltsh 
his nomadic subjects as (brethren) in agricultural settle¬ 

ments/ More than the holy pilgrimage^ the Arabian American 
Oil Company^ tvhich received its first concession in 1933, has 
become the greatest source of income to both government and 
people. Its contribution to the modernization of Arabia is still 
progressing. 

No intellectual work of high order could be expected under the Tniciiect. 

* *Uthjnaa ibn-Blshr, nZ-AfaJd A'jofd IJ49), voV 

pp. iai' 3 ; Mualf, pp. a*i' 7 . 

* See bIxpvCj, p. 737. 

* Sw Bibcvr, p. 717; ibn-Biitlir, toI. 1 , pp. 155-307. 

*' For hi& rM the Tyrkjj see Amin Sa^td,. a/^TAitarraA a/- 

vtjl. 1 (Cttiro, ip 3 -?)r pp- 130 

*■ FardctnilB^ £OlUlUt H, Sl J. B. Phiiby, Ar^ia CLondcait l^Jq), pp. 160 

* K, S, TwitriudJ, SeuAi Ar^iAia (Prinjcetafn, 1047 )h $]p-1 Jl r/j. 
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political and concomitant social and f^conomic condilinns that 
provaik'd in Arab states under Ottoman rule. But the source of 
evil went deeper. The Islamic crealivc spark had faded away 
centuries before the advent of ihe Turks.^ The coniplete victory 
of scholastic theology beginning with the thirteenth century, the 
ascendancy of the orthodo^g and the mystics in the spiritual realm, 
the decay of the scientiBc spirit and the prevalence of uncritical 
reverence for the past and adherence to tradition militated agamst 
scholarly investigation and productivity. The fetters which bound 
Arab intellect did not begin to loosen until the early nineteenth 
cccitury under the impact of the West.® 

The Writers of the period were by and large cnmmcnlatorSp 
compilers and abridgera. Literary formalism and intellectual 
rigidity characterised their works. Among the Arabic-WTiting 
Turks the nameof y ajji Khalfah (f 165S) stands supreme. CaUed 
by the Turks Kitib Chelebt (young scribe)* this ConstantinopoSi- 
tan started his career as a military clerk in the army operating in 
Baghdad and DamascuSr His /Casfiy aZ-^uttun *an al-yfsdmi 
ii;-a/-Fuffun ® (removing of doubts relating to titles and sciences) 
is one of the greatest and most valuable bibliographic and 
encyclopaedic treatises in the Arabic language 

The literary activity in Eg>'pt was exemplified in \Abd-ab 
W ahhab ahShaVini ('f tS^j), a mystic w^hose works embraced 
not Only Sufism but also koranic and Linguistic sciences. Al* 
Sha rani conversed with angels and prophets/ was tried for 
impiety by conserv^ative theologians and left a long list of works/ 
some of w'hich became popular despite their lack of originality. 
In his ji- J'itifff&t a/-fCif^ra ^ (the great classes) the lives of the 
most famous mystics are sketched.^ Egypt was the scene of the 
schdlarly activity of a noted lAicographer, abSayyid Murtada 
al-Zabidi, who was bom in 173^ in north-west India. W hile 
pensioned by the govemmcnl, abZahidt produced in Cairo a 
voluminous commentary on aUFTruzibadi’s monumental 


' See JLbovc, p, 1 c 

* ^ J*"* ? wJ*' fL«|Ki(rftn.i London, 1845-5^'!'^ ■** 

rofo^l a/-A ,*,0 (Ca«ru, 1^^). ,nl, i, pj*. * P m Kt 

for lhi* nwiult HjwkdmanTi, Gest*itMlt,\i,\. il, f.n. 336-S, 

i vcrfi. {CairOp l9'J5y ^ 
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Qdmtts^ entitkci Tdjat-ArHs(jthc bride's tiara).* He was a victim 
of the plague of 179). Of the Egyptian chroniclers used in the 
composition of this chapter the most important perhaps ts 'Abd- 
al-Rahman ibn-y asan al*Jabarti (f 1822). He owes his last name 
to Jabart in Ab>^inia, whence hU ancestors had come to Cairo. 
Al-Jabarti held the chair of astronomy in al-A*har and was 
appointed by Napoleon member of the grand council (diu>dti), 
through which the French invader hoped to rule the country. 
That ai-]abarti was murdered on his tvay home on orders from 
Muhammad ’Ali, of whom the historian was critical, has no basis 
in fact. His 'Ajd'ii al-Athdr fi al-Tardjim wal-Akkbdr^ (the 
marvels of relics concerning biographies and news) is partly a 
chronicle and partly a nccrolog}^ 

Of the Lebanese chroniclers cited in this chapter three w'cre 
Maronites. Istifan abDuivayhi * (t 1704) was educated in the 
seminary established by Pope Gregory XtlI in 1584 in Rome for 
training Maronite students for clerical careers. Al-Duwayhi rose 
to the highest office in his church, the patriarchate. AI-.AmTr 
IJaydar * (+ 1855) was a member of the aristocratic Shihab family, 
which provided Lebanon with many of its feudal governors. 
Tannus al-Shidyaq * (f 1859) was born near Beirut and held a 
judgeship under the Shihabi amirs. But the most distinguished 
Maronite—in fart, Lebanese—scholar of the age wras undoubtedly 
Yusuf Sam'Sn al-Sam'5ni (Assemani, 1687-1768), another pro¬ 
duct of the seminary in Rome. It was mainly through the efforts 
of this erudite Lebanese that Oriental studies, especially as they 
relate to Christian sects, were somewhat popularized in the \^'e5t. 
His work at the Vatican Library resulted in the addition of a large 
number of Oriental manuscripts to the collection now considered 
one of the richest in the world. .■Al-Sam‘ani’s masterpiece jPii/fo- 
thtca Orientafis ^ embodies his researches on these manuscripts 
in Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Turkish, Ethiopit and 
Armenian, and is still a major source of information on the 
churches of the East. 


* Thi% wokI.oti ginaJiy incfiinilVE«»eJ*n ^ hmi aillM twcome lyDaiiTTneiyft 1 bi? Wiird 

ilLctiimiify. ^ . , . 

» lO irtsla. , Cnifo* lJOJ^ * The htfre ii in 4 {Ouro, 1 JiJ), 

* td- Raihid K. {Btftrilt, 

* '/Wriik, Nr^ Mughalighjih (OuTOk 

’ 4 vnU. fHonWj 1719^2^. 
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In Syria two authors may be considered as typifying the literary 
spirit of the age^ ai-Muhibbi and aUKabulusL Both were Dam¬ 
ascenes and mote proliheally. Mubammad aLMuhibbi (f l 6 gg) 
received his education at Constantmoplc and was for a time 
assistant judge in Makkah and professor in his native city. His 
principal work ^ is a collection of twelve hundred and ninety 
biographies of celebrities vrhadicd in the eleventh Moslem century 
(j 591-1688). 'Abd-al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (f 1731)* whose family, 
as the name indicates, was originally Palestinian, was a Sufi and 
traveller. He produced a large number of w'orks, most of w^hich 
remain unpublished." Myslicism lay at the centre of his Ltiterest, 
but his travel reports, though emphasizing holy shrines and 
legends connected with them, constitute his main contribution to 
knowledge. 

^ a/-ffddi-'ATkart 4 veils, (Cair^. 13SI4)- 

* Ooc of hU tail w ED bo pubjiihfd with, tradidoa, I>A^MiJk^fr 

Jf *a/a 4 volk (Ckiro^ 1934]+ 
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THE CHAKGINC &CEKE; IMPACT OF THE WEST 


Napoleon's dtsaceni on Kgypt was cpocK making in more than 
one waj'. It marked the beginning of the break with the past. 

Along with his other equipment the French invader brought to 
Cairo an Arabic press which he had plundered from the Vatican. 

This press was the first of its kind in the valley of the Nile. It 
developed into the renowned Matba'at Bulaq» still the official 
printing institution of the government. The French conqueror 
used it for issuing a propaganda sheet in Arabic. He moreover 
inaugurated a sort of acadimU Uttirairt with a library. U ntil that 
time the people of the Arab world were generally leading a self- 
contained, traditional, conventional life, achieving no progress 
and unmindful of the progr^ of the world outside. Change did 
not interest them. This abrupt contact with the West gave them 
the first knock that helped to awaken them from their medieval 
slumber. It kindled the intellectual spark that was to set a corner 
of the Moslem world on fire. 

Recognizing the possibilities of this preliminary cultural con- Cuitur*! 
tact, Muhammad *Ali started the process of inviting French and 
other European officers to train his army. He went beyond that Ktypi 
and sent student missions to be trained in Europe.* In this he 
followed the precedent established by the Ottoman Turks In both 
cases the point of departure wag the military. But language, a 
prerequisite for militaiy training, once acquired, holds the key 
for unlocking an entire treasure house of thought—^in this case 
Western thought with its nationalistic, democratic, scientific, 
secular and other explosive ideas. The founder of modem Egypt 
proceeded to establish on the soil of hb own land schools not only 
for military science but for medicine, pharmacy, engineering and 
agriculture. Unfortunately, however, of the multitude of educa¬ 
tional institutions then founded by Muhammad ’Ali only a few 
survived his death. His grandson 'Abbas (1848-54) dismissed 
‘ Sec above, JlJ't. 
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all foreign advisers and abolished all foreign schools as well as 
most other institutions of European character; his successor 
Sa"rd (1854-63) was equally opposed to Western ways. Nor did 
many of the institutions founded by Isrnril (1863-79) bvc long* 
Isma^il was the first to establishschools for girls in Egypt. His 
pathetic attitude tow ard the West found expression in the alleged 
declaration that Egypt was part and parcel of Europe. These 
government schools were not adequately equipped or effectively 
implemented^ had no special endowments, no contmuous supply 
of trained scholars from whom to choose the staff#, and could count 
on no uninterrupted output of text-books in Arabic^ which was the 
language of instruction. One institution^ however, founded by 
[sma H achiqA^ed permanency, the national libraiy, w^hich he 
started with a few books from palaces and mosques and which 
now contains half a million volumes. The Royal Geographical 
Society of Eg>'pt^ also founded by him, celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversar>^ in the last days of 1950 and the first of 1951* 

During tsma'll's reign an American college was founded at 
Asyuj (1865) and is still in operation. The American College for 
Girls at Cairo began as a primary school in 1861- Seven years 
earlier the Amencani United Presbyterian Mission had launched 
its work in Egy'pt. 

1 he decade of Egyptian occupation of Syria (1831-40)^ was 
epoch making in the CLiltural history of that land. Ibrahim under¬ 
mined the powders of local lords (sing. enforced regular 

taxation, and compelled recognition of the rights of non-Moslen^s 
to hold office in the local government.* Unlike earlier proclama* 
ttons by sultans^* his proclamation in 1859 of equality before the 
law^ of members of all religious denominations was imrnediaiely 
implemetitcd and put into effect. Against the Mc^lems of Damas¬ 
cus and Safad who objected to the changed status of their dhimmi 
fcJ|ow-^citIzcns# he did not hesitate to use force, pour years tiefore 
the issuance of his proclamation the Hritish con^l had to be 
closely guarded as he entered Damascus riding; the year follow- 
ing the issuance he could go where he pleased unattended.^ 

The evidence of a new liberal policy and of public security 
attracted Europeans as never before. The Jesuits, whose order 
had been suspended by the pope in 1773# returned in force."^ 


^ p. 7^5 ^ Sec nW, p i s« abavc, p, 7^7. 

p. 27. ■ ct aboTf, pp, 730^51. 
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Protest am missionaries—British and American established a 
firm foothold on Lebanese soil. In 183S the native Protestant 
Church of Syria was founded. In the same year an American 
archaeologist. Edward Robinson, made an exploratory tour of 
Palestine, the first in a chain of events that ultimately resuhed in 
unearthing, interpreting and publicirinf the region’s priceless 
treasures of the past. Three years before that the Americ^ 
nttssion press was moved from Malta to Beirut. The Imprimerie 
Catholique of the Jesuits was founded in 1853 on the other side 
of the town. These two are still the outstanding Arabic presses of 
Western Asia. Translations of the Bible into modern Arabic were 
issued by both establishments. Syria had its first Arabic press 
before this time, in 1703 at Aleppo, to which it was introduced by 
Christians. Moslem conservatism as it relates to the treatment of 
the word of God may have retarded the admission of the printing 
industry; even today the Koran may be handwritten or litho¬ 
graphed but not printed. The origin of the Aleppine press, the 
first of its kind in the East, is still shrouded in mystery. Very likely 
it stemmed from some European antecedent. The earliest Arabic 
press in Europe made its appearance in Fano, Italy, evidently 
under papal aegis. From its output there has sui^ived a book of 
prayer dated 1514- Lebanon had, in one of its monasteries, 
Qazhayya, a Syriac press which may have been introduced from 
Rome by one of those Maronite scholars who studied there,’ 
From this press we have copies of the Psalms not only in the 
Syriac language but also in Arabic printed in Syriac characters.* 
Syriac, it should be remembered, was still spoken in North 
Lebanon as late as the end of the seventeenth century.* 

American educational enterprise crowned its efforts in j86d by 
the establishment of the Syrian Protestant College, now the 
American University of Beirut. Jesuit educational activity, which 
iiad its start in the early seventeenth century,’ culminated in the 
founding in 1874 of the Univemiti Saint-Joseph in Beirut. The^ 
two universities have maintained their educational leadership in 
that part of the world. 

F.arlicT than the .American University came the Amencan 


* Gankinii PM Hiiti, Hiitary e/ Syn^, p- 546. Conpull Ijjuu Ctwitbo, Ta rikb 

Fann ■J-Titm**!' pl-Maphria". ahMmiriq. -vd. iil ( pji. 151 355***- 

* Cf. iFAm™, Mitnoirtt l73Sl. ^1- I*' 407: P- Jtn- 

* Set abflVT, p. 7 
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School foe Girls in Bcirilt {1830), which has contJjnucd to the 
present day^ I he Laxarist mission, inaugurated in Damascus as 
early as 1755, started about twg decades later a school for boys, 
the oldest Tnodern school still in existence in that city. These 
schools preceded any modernized government schools and sen'ed 
as models for later institutions, whether public or private. Until 
the present day the study of foreign languages Ls emphasized, 
even in native schools, and cither French or Knglish is often the 
medium of instruction on the higher and professional levels. The 
personnel enjoyed special privileges, including protection by vir¬ 
tue of the capitulations. 

Native schools, presses, newspapers, magazines and literary 
societies, following Western patterns, soon began to mate their 
appearance. Eg>'pt witnessed its ftist Arabic paper in J«28, when 
Muhammad 'AM founded al-Waqai' al-Mi^rlyah (Egyptian 
events), still the official organ of the government, Syria bad Sts 
first newspaper in 1852, when KhalTl al-KhCri founded in Beirut 
J^<tdiqatal-Akhbar{<yc<^AT^ of news). Eighteen years later Bulrus 
al-Bustani (1819-83), who headed a native school and collahor- 
ated with Anterican missionaries, started in Beirut a political, 
scjcntffic and literary bi-monthly, al-Janan (heart), which was one 
of the many periodicals founded by him. The motto he gave his 
new publication was significant; “Patriotism is an article of faith" 
—a novel idea in the Arabic tongue. In 1876 al-Bustant began 
publication of an Arabic cncyclopaedia {D^irat ai-Ma'drif) of 
which he himself completed the first six volumes.^ The writings 
of this Maronitc scholar, which also included a dictionary and 
several text-b^ks in mathematics and grammar, prepared the 
way for arousing national consciousness and starting the Arab 
national movement. Lebanon has achie^-ed the highest rate of 
iteracj among Arab states largely through the efforts of foreign 
and private institutions of learning rather than through publicly 
sup^rted schools.^ Even today the highest type of education is 
conducted in American and French institutions. Lebanon as well 

fmm'lr hospitable to this cultural migration 

from the West chiefly because their two civilizations, while differ¬ 
ing m certain imporlanl respects, still belong to the same main 
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stream. Both European and Near Eastern cjvillrations share in a 
common heritage of Judaco-Christian and Greco-Roman tradi¬ 
tions. Social and commercial contacts were maintained, with 
y3|.yiiig degrees of closeness, from the earliest of days. In fact, up 
to the fourteenth century, the early Mamiuk era, distinction 
between East and West was more artificial than real. It was not 
until the sixteenth century, the dawn of the Ottoman age, that 
the paths of the two began seriously to diverge, the West exploit¬ 
ing the scientific method with Us adjunct of experimentation and 
developing technical knowledge with the resultant greater control 
over physical nature, while the East remained unmindful of all 
that- By the end of the eighteenth century the divergence had 
reached its limit and the two cultures began to come together 
again.' 

In this process of cultural cross-fertUiaation aU'lraq had no 
significant share. Catholic missionaries had been admitted to 
Baghdad and al-Basrah as early as the seventeenth century but 
had left no dent on its Moslem society. Of the 'Iraqis hardly any 
but officers and functionaries trained in Constantinople wen* 
exposed to modem ideas, and those were of a special brand. But 
the country was wide open to commercial penetration. As the 
British consolidated their position in the Persian Gulf, com¬ 
mercial infiltration led eventually to political penetration and the 
country was drawn into the orbit of world affairs. 

Ibrahim's invasion of Syria and Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt 
produced in a sense the same results: they closed the ancient order 
of decentral ijed authority ia both lands and ushered in a new era 
of centralised dependence. More than that, they threw these lands 
into the cockpit of foreign imperial machinations. The expansion¬ 
ist trends of the Great Powers began to clash there as nowhere 
else. Elspccially keen was the rivalry between England and 
France, each endeavouring to obtain for herself a preponderating 
influence in Egyptian and Syrian affairs for the same reasonr 
securing the fullest measure of advantage for her trade with 
India and the Far East- Many of the wars of the nineteenth 
century may be traced to some origin in the Near East, The 
Crimean War (i 854-6) had as one of its causes conflicting claims 
on the part of prance and Russia for the protection of the holy- 
places in Palestine. 

^ TOl. I ki, pp- 1 1 ‘ 2 ,, 
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The opening of the Sock C anaj in j 869 cnhanccjii the strategic 
importance of these lands and accelerated their rii-cnrr\' upun the 
scene of h or Id trade and world affairs. The canal soon became an 
Integra part of the life-line of international communication and 
compensated for the loss sustained through the discoven- of the 
route yound the Cape of Good Hope.‘ The d igging of the canal, 
a hundred miles long^ cost about ao,ooQ,Ooo, most of which 
•Tk* public subscription in Europe, ehieffj?' in France. 

Ihe khedivtal shares were t76,tioi at £20 each, which in 187^ 
i^cre purchased by the Hritish government. 

fn Egypt the extravagance of Isma'll, in whose reign the canal 
was opened, kd to slate bankruptcy and eventually to Europ<;an 
interv ention. In consideration of Isma'il's generous offer to double 
Kgj'pt s tribute, the Porte bestowed upon him (1866 and 187J) 
the right of primogeniture for his family and the title of khedive,^ 
w ic amounted almost to an acknowledgment of sovereignty. 
In iSp a duaJ control by England and France was established 
over t e and, and the khedivc was deposed. Meantime the griev¬ 
ance o t e army, which was officered mostly by Circassians, and 
0 t e (fcasantry, which suffered under heavy taxation, conscrip¬ 
tion and a system of by which the government could force 

any ab e-bodied male to work for no or Jittk pay on public pro- 
jects often of doubtful utility, found a champion in an army 
officer, Ahmad Arabi, who was himself of peasant stock.* Tfic 
insurrectjori was brought to a sudden end by the British victory 
at abTalJ al-Kabtr (Tell Kebir) on September 1 j, 1882, and the 
banishment of 'Arabi.^ I'he occasion provided the British with 
a chance to occupy the land which, however, remained under 
nommal Turkish suierainty until shortly after the outbreak of 

declared a protectorate over 
^gy_pt. The Khedive Abbas Hilmt was then deported and his 
uncle ftusayn Kamil, with the title of sultan, succeeded.^ Fu’ad, 

Tt; t^rother Jdusayn, was proclaimed 

thmgj .n February 1922. at which rime the protectorate was ter- 

J Hbovr, pp, Jay.S, 
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minatcd, Kg>'pt was declared independent and a constilution was 
proitiuigated. The constitution made Islam the religion of the 
state and Arabic the official language.* It ser'i'ed as a model for 
the later constitutions of Syria and al-*Iraq. This concession on 
the part of England was not made without struggle on the part 
of the natives. The nationalist leader was a follower of 'Arabi, 

Sa'd Zaghlul, who was, like him, the son of a peasant, but more 
capable and more highly educated. In 1919 this fiery lawyer,^* a 
pupil of Jamal-abDin al-Afghini and a former editor of iti- 
IVagtl'i' under Muhammad ’Abduh,* sought pwr- 

mission from the British to leave the country with a delegation 
(ufa/if) to plead its cause before the Peace Conference in Paris 
and in London but was rebuffed and sent to Malta, an act which 
immediately made a national hero of him. His and his party s 
efforts were crowned with success when, in i 93 ^t Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty vras signed stipulating the withdrawal of the 
British troops of occupation to the Canal zone, the relinquishing 
of British responsibility for the life and property of foreigners in 
favour of the Egyptian government and the rendition of reciprocal 
aid against enemies involving the use of ports, aerodromes and 
means of communication. The capitulations were abolished but 
the question of the Sudan sovereignty was held in suspense. 

In the Arab Crescent political inter^-ention took the form of K™h»ndi 
mandates, with the British established in Palestine and al-Traq 
and the French in Syria and Lebanon subsequent to the first 
world war, France's interest rested on economic considerations, 
a policy of prestige as a counterbalance to British Influence and 
aniiii/ iratlitifmiulle going back to Crusading days* and sanc¬ 
tioned by the capitulations granted by Sulaymanthc Magnificent 
to Francis L* It was French troops who. In i860, W'crc landed, with 
the consent of the great powers, on the Lebanese shore as a 
measure of security against further massacre.* 

The administration of these mandates, termed class A, fell short 
of the ideal set in tlie covenant of the League of Nations that the 
well-being of the mandated peoples formed "a sacred trust of 
civilization” and that the chief concern of the mandatory power 

' Fur miiK, cunuilt t,MW((e Youliff, K£fpl (Londun, 1927), pv>. P G. 

Elgcioilj fJtr lljJfidMi, J 92 S}, pp-JS7. ^ 
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was to provide such advice and assistance as might be necessary 
to achim-e their full independence. Especially- provoking were the 
gnevan^ felt by the Syrians who charged French officials with 
employing the same colonial methods as in North Africa, use of 
Ik* ***-''^* government as a fa^dc, faJIure to take cognisance of 
the rising national spirit, discouragement of the use of Arabic, 
eprccjatmg the native currency by tying it to the franc, playing 
one party- or seel against another and resorting to repressive 
measures involving espionage, imprisonment and exile.* Dividing 
the country mto several itats for administrative purposes and 
ceding the sanjiq of ^lexandretta to Turkey on the eve of the 
tecond world war were other major complaints. Any benefits 
that might have accrued to the mandated territories bv way of 
maintaining law and order, improving communications, widening 
arcas^of cultivation, extending facilities of education and setting 
up the framework of a modem government and modernized 
enough to stem the tide of rising discontent. 
Reunion brokeoutinJabalal-Duruz in July 1925. Itsoon spread 
to Damascus and neighbouring tOH-ns. The reaction thus set off 
I no cease until the last French troops wens expelled in 1945 
from Syrian soil. That was two years after Ubanon, which had 
started with amicable relations with the French mandate, had 
succe^cd in fr«ing itself from it and proclaimingitsdfa republic, 

- i P**”**'' a.hostile course 

against the British mandate. The rebellion of 1930, which started 

among the tr.^ on the lower Euphrates and in the holy cities 
ofaFNajaf^d KarbalaVled the British tosubstituteindirect for 
direct rule. Fayyal. second son of King Musayn,* was crowned in 
August 192 1 constitutional king over al-*Iraq after occupv-ing the 

8 to July 25, 192a Several 
treaties followed, m one of the most important of which, that of 
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December 1927^ Britain undertook to recognize al-'lraq as in¬ 
dependent and entered into a twenty-five-year alliance wiih it. 
The treaty of June 1930 was decisive: Britain renounced its man¬ 
datory rights and recognized the full sovereignty of al-TrSq.^ Two 
years later the new state was admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations, Thus did this country, despite its large tribal 
population, sectarian di^sion and comparatively low level of edu¬ 
cation, become the first Arab land to join the family of nations — 
a remarkable Instance of post-war national development. 

The Arab peoples at this time presented a seeming parado^c: An 
resisting with one arm European advances while with the other 
receiving and adopting European ideas and techniques. The new 
acquisitions from Europe were utilized in the fight against 
Europeans. Of the numberless novel ideas imported from the 
West, nationalbm and political democracy were undoubtedly the 
most powerfuL The espousal of nationalism encouraged the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination and both led to the struggle for 
independence from foreign rule. Meantime the new ideology from 
the West, with its stress on secular and material values and the 
importance it attaches to ethnic limitations and geographic 
boundaries, ran counter to the most cherished traditions of Islam, 
with its concepts of religious universality, politkal theocracy and 
exclusive sovereignty^ Pan-Islam rather than Pan-Arahism would 
be the ideal toward which Moslems should strive. The conflict 
was on internal as well as ejctemal levels. In Egypt of the late 
nineteenth century the intellectual climate was rendered con¬ 
genial for the reception and growth of the new concepts mainly 
through the writings and speeches of the liberal reformer Muham¬ 
mad 'Abduh (1849-1905), who rose to the highest religious 
position of his land, that of mufti. Muhammad 'Abduh had for 
teacher Jamil-al-Dm al-Afghani (183^7)1 the first ehk-f agent 
in the inception of modernism in Islam.® Bom in Afghanistan, 
Jamal-al-Din sojourned in India, Makkah and Constantinople 
before taking up his residence in Egypt, where he identified him¬ 
self with the movement which culminated in the ’Arabi uprising ® 


* IrcIiitKl, pp, fiM Arabic teict oT ibc tmly cCfUilJt 'Atjd-a-l-Ka-zx&q al’ 

TartiA i/-Vrj#f j f BaEtdId, U34S)* lul. pp. 
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Muhnmmad Abduh was exiled to Syria for complicity in this 
uprising. The decadent condition of Islam weighed heavily on his 
heart and mind. He followed ibn-Taymiyah ’ in the condemnation 
of superstitions and accretions that had contaminated the faith. 
His prescription embraced intellectual and political revivification 
of religion together with political unification under one supreme 
head. Ihc man who had studied and taught at al-Arhar and 



MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH, MODERN EGYPTIAN REFORMER 

edited with Jamabal-Din an Arabic paper in Paris, maintained 
that basically there was no conflict between Islam and science. 
He interpreted certain koranic pasages rationally and recognised 
the insuflicicncy of Islamic scholasticism.* ^Vhile JamSl-al-Din 
advocated political revolution, Muhammad 'Abduh advocated 
religious awakening to bring about reform. More than ani- HtTii'i* 
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and the use of the veil * and Muhammad Rashid Ritja ff 1555) of 
Tripoli, Sjxia, who went to E^'pi in 1897, edited Muhammad 
'Abduh's works* wrote his biograph)' and carried on in the 
magazine tti-Muftdt his tradition* Reconstructing Arab society 
on a democratic political basis and reconciling Islam and the 
modem world remain tVie greatest tasks confronting the con- 
temporarj' generation. 

Arab nationalism started from a wide base—the thesis that all 
Arabic-speaking peoples were one nation. It began as a purely 
intelkcluat moventent having for pioneers mostly Syrian intel¬ 
lectuals, more specifically Christian Lebanese, educated at the 
American Uiiivenily of Beirut and o^'rating in Rgypt “ Its early 
manifestations in the 1870s were revived interest in the Arabic 
classics and research in Islamic history, A consciousness of the 
past glory of the Moslem empire and of the brilliant cultural 
achievements of the Arabs suggested a future possibility. I’oiitical 
awakening came in the wake of intellectual aw akeniog. Political 
passivity gave way to political activity; for once in centuries 
change became a desideratum. Everywherr the movemetu fed 
upon resistance to Western imperialism. 

before long this nascent Fan-Arab movement was confronted 
with varied local problems. In Egypt the main hurdle was British 
occupation. Opposition to British rule began to absorb Egyptian 
interest. Then and there Egyptian nationalism was born, parting 
company with Arab nationalism and developing provincial 
aspects. Egypt for the Egyptians became the battle cry of the 
new order. With the further fragmentation of the Arab East, con¬ 
sequent upon the first W'orlil war, Arab nationalism suSTc red 
further fragmentation* In Syria it concentrated its force against 
the imposition of the French majidatt'. Lebanon, which was first 
favourably disposed toward the French mandate, became in the 
second world war equally bitter. Likewise in Palestine hostility 
to the British mandate and to its adjunct, political Zionism — 
which has since eventuated in the birth of Israel—generated a 
local type of national feeling, Ewn tiny Tramijordan, which was 
amputated by the British in February KjS I from South Syria and 
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made a new state under the AmTr 'AbduJIIh, developed a measure 
of nationhood of its own. Its creation was meant to appease 
Alxlullah, wKo hiid resented the dethronement of his brother 
Fay^al, and to act as buffer against the Bedouins. The afiiTr 
became, in 19461 king of Transjordan and in 1949 head of the 
Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan {al-MamiaAah ai-Urdtinnivith 
aUUskimiyaH). h pronounced 'Iraqi nationalism was born in 
The 1930S largely as a reaction against British imperialism. 

,\s nationatism struggled against foreign powers, poltlica! 
democracy contended with native feudalism. Liberty had internal 
as well as external opponents. Throughout the Arab East feudal¬ 
ism continued to be a dominant social feature with poUtkai com- 
pltcaljons. The system centred on chiefs who held power by virtue 
of descent and the accumulation of extensive land property. It 
Was at first supported by a vassalage not of birth so much as by 
appointment, a hierarchy of as called in Ubanon 

an jn'ia, to whom taxes were farmed out and w'ho exercised 
even penal powers. As these vassals acquired wealth, their office 
ame hereditary, too. The institution and functioning of a 
democratic form of government against such a background was 
not an easy task. The search for a new political structure has not 
yet ended. Politically, no less than socially and economically, the 
entire Arab East is still in a state of transition. 

If The first world war severed the Arab components of the 
Ottoman empire and set them on the way to full or semi-nalion- 
fi^, the second world war, combined with the threat of political 
-Jonism, which w'as viewed by Arabs everyw‘here as an intrusive 
mo\entent, contributed to bringing those parts closer together. 
Common interest and the rising feeling of solidarity found expres¬ 
sion m the part of the Arab League, signed in Cairo, March 1945. 

c pact in icates a firm intention to promote co-operation 
among member states in matters relating to education, trade and 
conununicaiion. it provides for consultation in case of aggression 
against any member state and forbids the use of force in'scttle- 
of present membership consbts 

U ‘S’ -S‘Vaman, Lebanon, Syria and 

^ qualify for 

mbership until full sovereignty is achieved. Of the members 
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Egypt, al-*lrlq and Jordan arc constitutional monarchies with 
elective parliaments; Syria and Lebanon arc republia. The full 
impact of the secular, modem, nationalistic, democratic forces on 
these and other Arab states constitutes a chapter in their history 
that is still to be written. 
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"AM JiJ R*hman I 

'Abd aj-lbibm&ii: ibti-^nljam^ Mul- 
jam, ihn- 

"Abd-[il Rabmln Sbalijiil, ShimjQl 
'Abd-Sluunf, III, t% a. a, ite 

;Abd,d^^Uiiirt .99 ^ ^ 

Abd-d-Wniili^b^ iLo, 740-41 
'Abd flbWibid d Hitshidp Mufiubbid, 
S ^7 

"AWuh, MijbuiuEUub 751, tS3-5 
Abdu]J2ii, Dmz^^THd of Coniovttp 
MU I, S 17 , 519, 5^0 
Abdullibp bmtWof^Uthmifi, 17^1 
AbduUah, fftihcrof ^fubA^Uft[ld, toip 

”• 3, 75* 

Abdulin, lott e/ d-'Abbfi^ ^ 

'AbduTtiUi, um of'Abd d-Rdimiii tt 
516 

' Abdullfih. mn of * AlSp 2S5, 390 
AMollolip ton of 4j^(;1uiuip apt 
M 3 n of Mayinikt 

^AbdulUh ibn-d-'ALbAtp 'Abba*, 

'AbdultiUi itjO'"Amir, 157 

' AbcluU&fa ibrn-'Amr iho-al-'A,, 35. 
'Abdtillili ibn-MaymOA, jet Maymiin, 

ibo-^ 

AJUluUib ibn'QjUrm^ ijo 
'AMyttab ibft-SE^d ibo-^bC Sarb, f« 

OArpr ibn^altt' 

Abdulllh ibn-^UjiLtr ibn-d-lChaltjIb, 

^ 3 *- JW 

al-RA«W, ^ 

;Ati.juHih ito.*j.ZuUyr. 181-3, sej 

Abdljfip 

™ UlG Pmnlii neJEi.^ 

Abdui, ibft-p 

Ab^„,gt,buiu. 

AU-lufiba Aa'ad, 6 a 


^Abid ('UUiyil) itiO'Skuyali, 137^ 344 

^Abltiip 96 

691 

Abl 4 ^j aJ-+ 107 
Ahbu^u, aoo n, 4 
AhDiddrp iw Ah^^h Bay 
Abniht.h: 64; uuoipdon of, 105 

AbriAAOi: dcsoeikiiKaii *sf^ 61^ 

IOQ, 125, 16 Jp ^64^ 443; Aubmtssifln of, 
jap 

Abi, 90 

Abuliumytip 200 

Abiaqfr 7ja 

Abb^p 6^ u, Sa Stir Mh^f BiliJr 

Abydoi,, Id Egypt* 3J 

AbjdoMp on tlw DmrdandlGfl, a£i4^ 215 

Ahj^nJ^ 19.43,57,60.63. Mp 100.106; 

nugmion to, 114; cmjgranlt to^ Ul 
AbTmmbtl: bjigunge, 5a; kkigdonip 56t 
marttlmc ECMvktt, 59; rale. 60* 65, 66^ 
ttuanvcb, 6o| ovcriordsp 6^ army, 64; 
gairUon, inttrvetiCioii, 66; Q^rgrO. 
lo6; oentretp 107; mcrconani^. 117^ 
259; conudlij 456 

All^iniAiu; la, 59, 62, to^; reign of, 

d 4 

fiJi/fjtitVe, 745 

Acimeintnid dyjMstyp 157 n, 3 

Acbl!a. 499 

AchiUei, 90 

Acimb, 57a 

Ac«p Mft 'Alcka 


AcfOpolia, thus. 550 
;^.30, IZ4 

"Ad, ibti-^ Lii^man, 55* 124 
335 i -laop 40a 

Adam: 19, JS, 94, loOp 125, 443; 
crcaijon of* 353 

'Adaop 61, 697. 74a ^ Aden 

Ade]^ of Both. 375. 373. 571. 57J* 
5SS, 600, 662 

Aden; 711^ 740; mola/nyt 739, 74*; prn- 
icdofntep 739, 740. Stt "Adan 
Adhaitip fba^r Ibtihim. 434 
118. 159 JL 2 
Adhanabp 3tyi 

'76, iiS. 

Adbfm , 150 n. j 
Adhnib, ij9p iSr 

3*5 

A4td* a|.^ Fatimfd, 6a3_ 645 

'Sj^' *}’■ » •’ 5 »' 3 . 855 

^AcQlyiJi* aj-, ^ao|, 653 

|AdItei, 30 
*Adnnn. 32 
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'AdiiEUii, flSci 
A^n&qpplr^ 709 
AdrUtir, 481^ 604 

'Adud-aJ-Dn*tA^ir 3 uwa>*fti 4 , jWa. 

567, 350,413,4712 
Adiumtp jS 

A^wdr ai'Mmu^r 599 
A^/wijf 4 tA iit-AfMfrada^, ai-^ 575 
Aeeevk waters, km; tilaiiidii 460 
Aesev) Smu, 451 
Aeitma^ 5S 

Aellua GflJluj, 21, 4 &-Br 5 *» S^* ^ 
Anchjliu, 44 

M 4 al, *l-p Ayyflbid, 652, dSS 
'Aifin, zS9 

^Affan, Ibn-, jm 'Uibmin 
Afgbaiii* aJ-JamiM-iil-Ulnp 751,733 
Afghanisran, loS, 3JP» 376- 4^. 4^5i 

099 

AQiitip Ibn^, JaHr, J71 r 575 
AaituOp Sit P1 j«p 
ATricfi; 13, 30, 3Jp 36, lS4x 305, 330, 
344. 3S3 h 437. 45*. 497. 49S. soa. JiS. 
SI9, gii p S30> 54D. 541. 545f 54A. SS4. 
5S^t STOp 574. 578. 5S3. ^5. ^<7« 

3 ie, 619^ 615, 6S9J toorth-ernT ^ 3 ^. 
175,214,393: “f. 

3S7; eiwteni, 39^ 

Africa MiiHir^4|i 
Africans fih&ra, 6s; ral^ft 
50SI; c™t+ 52 tp 532; afiminp sM; 
iiic;kiujchic9p 545: ooi3<picrPir«r 54$: 
ftyjc of tninami, 5941 Ml 

603; cletnent m po^iuTatiofi pf SiEiOf, 
6o6j lerritcwy of Firimids, 618; 
pfovinm,62i, 711^ mainlaiKl ortmdi 
by Normans, 62 2 
Africaiu, 555 
Afihiri, al*i 339 


AgadPt w Akkadti 
Agapiiu pf Mvnlajr 
Agar, 41 
Agumdp 43 
Agha Khlin, 44H 

al , 92, 94i 95. »03 p 
217, 5741 57&. 3»3i 3Ci3p 337. 404, 4*^* 

425. 43Si45^r 53*1 SSS 
AghUb, ibn-^'p Ibriblip, 491 
Aghlabid: nilet of Africa^ 5l9i ^*7J 
italCp 602; gemembp 604; djoastf, 
605 p 6r7; reridcdCe of " Ubaydullih 
iJ.MAbdi, 6t8; Bov^ndgn^ in Sidly 


end*, 

Aghkbidsp 267, 461 2. 6oa, fe5p 617* 


018 


Aghmit, 54 *. 54^ 


Agur, ion of JalnJi, 43 

Ahab, 37, ^86 n. 1 

AikasLUJJiii, 135 
A blrim msmptiCidSp 70 
tfjfr/ jEr/'ia*fiT, 22 
^A/aZ-^^l/p E72p ^4^ 

A A/trl-Z^iimmuAt tjo o, J, 2SS. *5:rr n/j-tf 
Dbirumia 

37^ 

aA/MlA*/dA, 122 n. Ip ]43 p 170 ft. 3, 

m 

aifal-Mstff 179 
aki 295 

Al^mad Ip 7*3 Ph i 
Abmad Up 713 fL I 
Abn^ lllp 7*3 P- * 

Abmad, rillc Pf the FntfTbet, 1 11 
Abnud ibn-nt-NAflr, Mamtak, 673 
AbmaTr biifiu-ai-i 549 

A^mar^ ibp-al-T W Nafr*ibn-, Mubam- 
ffsad ibn-Vflsuf 
Abaaf* 11I-+ *50 
A^af* il't *5 
Ahrih], 255 
A^ji', nl-, 44j 

3S6 

AhwH«, ttl-S 31J, 33D. 443* 46S, 470. 

of, 33 1 
117 

'A'iiJulit niothcr of SCI, 553 

'A'ishah, 'Kifeof the Prophet, i m, i?4, 
ITB-SO. 184 n. 2, (93, s jS. 394 
*A-ulwli Wnt-Te^uih, #38 
Aj*’, fS 

*AJJ*mA oi^AfAdr fi dl'Tanl^f m cP'rt/- 
AAAAdr:, 743 
Ap&iaji], ZJO 
A/ai'A^ 'im 

587 

Aikidr rf/- 7V»J/j ^/-p 3S9 
tfWtf. 479 
i244/il^p 400^ 4^1 
AAJUd^f d/'» 401 
AiebpJ, ■!-, [96p 292 

Ami al-Myriir, 85 

*Atka. 193. 453. ^35+ 6W 51, 

<i54, 6S5 p eSB, 665.609. 679 p 6S1, 721, 
73^ 

Akkadian Ittnguagf^ 52 
AkkAdtJinir 9e 3^ 

AklcadLJ.9 
'Akkansp 65a 
o^J^dr, 20 

Aluiitn; 57, 66; ling of, 60 
Akadmitet irucriprioni, 69; riccrayp 63 
*A]k\ fllm-aj-, r« Ma’ani^ al- 

.VD 
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AU'-al-Dfii 'Ali, MninJek, 6Xj, 677 

’iUS'-al.Dln Mubammad, 482 

ibn-Mughlth, al-, 507 
ALiniiiqdanjs, yo, Str Muodliir, iJ-, 

HE niul ibn^ii]-|:[aiith^ flj' 

AlamCLt^ 446 S. 

3S5 

’AUwrit, 540 
449 

Altutnu, 449 

Alboinianji^ 7t6, jit 
Albategnius^ sit nJ. 

Albcrttu Mn^ijSp jSj 
AlboacwAp if* 'Ali Kbu-iij~|;fiL5a.n 

AlbuTRdsitrp jftf Mfl^Bhar, &bu- 

AlbuqufTque, Alfanso d\ 697 

AlbutTp 44^> 

Alc^Airp 591 

0/ A/aAiyfftf£, ia6 n. i 

tf/f/jft, 71 

Alrppirviirr 404; drli^ntieMi, 4*05 
747 

Alep^, 88, tp, *31, i 6 i n, 3,30 r, 359. 
360, 371,387, 4 dL|, 4 * 3 , 43^, 44J 

4 S 7 > 459 , 439'>4«o, 476, 4S0, 487, 633, 
63s. 638,4(43. 644. ^Si 65*1 659, 661, 
074,67^^, 681,6S6, 6S7, 701, 703, 704, 
7^7i 7 ^ 

Alcfi^ai^dro dc Pflg^mjnl, 126 q, j 
AlciuiHicr,, 46, 49,58, £8, ) i4 n. 4, 142, 
fS 3 . «S9. r6i, 663 
AJrXandntlfl, ^5^ 

AWkandfia, 59, yfr, 16 D 08, 174, 333, 
343. 363, 5 < 3 p 5^9 SJ«p 

S^p 569, sSOp 6 <m, 618, 620, 653, 861, 

"ojt 7 ^rj patimrrh of, i6ij, 

Trtutj^ <if, Jibrary < 4 , camp, 
l 69 i ifiCDine froin^ jaij batll? ef, Jza 
Akaarukiati: ^ur. 6S; libraryp t66 
Al^^XAndrinn Muscucd,, Jio 
AlexatidjuMiXp Jb6 
Alcxiqi ConiMtma, 656^ 03- 

404 , ^ 

AlfoTuinc t^blci, 570^ 600 
Aifosuio fll, ijf LmWp 51S 

AUbnsD VI, of Leon a««l CmcOc. 547. 

Almiuo Vn, 540 
Allbluc Vtir, 542, 549 
Alfonup X 559, 570^ S7i> 6<» 

AlJobia of Scvlllr* 6^ 

-U^lo tb« 3 Viic, Iff AlIbnM X 
Allhkgahiu, 2e* Faifjh^ni, ■!- 
Al^abjf, 605 I 

Algarve, 518, 3*3 
Algeeiioa, Ja* 


Algedi, 57* 

Alge™, * 13 , 247, 316. 361. 437, 541, 
54 «, 7118 717, 7j8, 756 
Algicia, 540, 559, 711 
Albambn, 5*9, SEQ, 553, 554, 593 

Alhdindc^a, 524 

Alhrtirop im HftytEuim^ Ibn^l- 

|AJi, iibru-^p Hi QSidfs]ia Riv^r 

'AH nHru-AJ-Naan-np 553 

"Ali al-Hadi ^ 44.3 

"AH lil-Qwlia abij-, or Qiilip uJ^ 

‘All 4:i9, 441, 441 

Ail ik'v, T5JO-21, 753 
"All ibn-abd-Tillbi m, 139^ 140^ (75^ 
i?7. 1TB S2, n, 2^ 1S9, tqa, 
194. 2i2, 2J7p 241, £47 50r 255. 2S2. 

3«3 p 2%, 390, 29ip J94, 399, 4j3i^ ^09^ 

437,439r 4^0* 442, 443, 44'^. 449i 47^^ 
473r^ 481, 5i3p Mn^uimEund** 

coiawn, 113; ftp&ujc ofp lids ofp 
139? fdIli3rRr€ni ofp 177; death of, 
df!«43endaiitft of, 197; tnosq uc qf, j6q 
AJi i bn-bfOiomOd, b^ammOd, fbn- 
|Ali ibn-'Ifti, 469 

^Ali^ ibo-p ^IiMp csHirt idiyatdati^ 369 
'AH ibn-Muhammad, ^nj Icadir, 46T 
*AH, Jhn^ !Hnd, 375 
‘AJj ibti^Vdiibt+ Uf Y6niu, Ibn- 
"AJi, IkhahJdldp 547 n. 1 
*AJi-!ltthLa^ 249 n. 44B 
"AJip Murabhp 54ip 545 n. 2p 54<i, 561 
'Abd; cause* |8|p 2S3; doctruic*, 249; 

316* 4b7; m-olla^ 450? intrigiica, 67b 
‘Alidp pro-p 2S9 

‘ASidj, 169, Ul, 297, J43, aSi, 289 91, 
502, 6S0 
AHlat* 99 

Allah: 21* lOO'lOl^ ii4p tt7p tioi, ui* 

i^Sp 13J, 149, i79p ifia^ 185^ 21 ^^ 

3i7r 393. 40^^, 419 p 4^7^ 692* 704; 

guicati dfj 27; daughEcrB o/p 93^ ffARii' 
trfp 113s senice ofp 114; UmmiU qfp 
I2c^ word of, laj, I29 p iSl; oncneas 
ii4; aid ofp 1^; oamt of* 127* 15^ 
jyo^ will of, 139, 138; 4w*nl of, i4Sj 
pi*cl ofp 150? duLfie ofp 172 n, j; light 
off 173; woidj of, 178; rai£/ qf, i$$t 
bouie of, 192; cotnmandfnjcipta of, 3^; 
rtn^ard of, 650 
Al/dkm 163 

^/iir^*|, 3 tl p* 15 ,3^3,3-5, 

AElnaqah., iw rlinuc|ab 
■Wtnerin, 5*1,5*8,578, 59* 

AJmclihadcif, 546 15 ^ 3 

AlmoiraTidcc, JW \Itlrabi|a 

Alp Amliin, Saljfit], 410, 476 6,633, £.35 
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Alp AisliJi iil-Akhrnf 635 n. ] 
Alpctiagiust UiExiljii a\- 
ALpluiriibiiifij. itv id' 

Alpine pUB»j 5^^ 

Alps^ IIm, 6c>;, 613 
Alptl^n, 46a 4 
AtpujArnut, 554 b, 3 
'Alq^nUp ibii-aJ-, 4^7 
Atbajr, 57 a 
Alvarot 5 *6 
^ 64 

AnuJekt 52 

ff/v 51* 

Amnldc of JfsrusftlciiiH ^24^ 64J 
Amanuj, w Lukkini, aJ- 
'AmJifikh, sllvcramithf, 35S 
Aiiiflt^*Uz£ar-An« 99 
*ATnawA»^ tw€ ^AmwiU 
Atnetio*, K. J47r-0S^ 70S- 
Atmriau^ idms, 7^r enlcrpnar, 747; 

itii^iaFumu, 747; iilxfitutioti^. 74?* 
ATBmcKD CcUq^ for Cfirk, 746, 747'S 
American UTuvrfiity 0^ Bdmtp 747? 7Sl 
Anud^ 325 
'Anirdt iba-Al% zpo 
3:4^ MO 
'dmilSf 462 

Aoilft, nl-^ 'Abbiflid caJiphr 297^ 2^3* 
mr 3<7* llS, 333i J37h 3«42. 406^ 
4D9, 4t4, 417. 41^. 43Si 461 j motlirt 
of? 333 

AmlB, al-*^ tilic of lac Pid-phefp 11 1 

Amiiiahp X1 l^ 

amlFz of p*tC5p 93 p T63, l7Jp 22ir 1*7± 
3iWi 330. 45*r 4*4r 47^! 7^1 

Amitp 0I-, Fafirowl, ^23, 646 

djufj^ 691 

Anslr oJ-Ju.yaahp 622 
’'AmlTp Mubamm^, 

amir IjS^ I$S, ^JJp J4b* 

543; ill CliiTii!« i«ord*p 344 
amFr 542, 34H 

amFr aI'QaJ£/aifiM^ 542 
amfr al-umarJ^^ 319^ 469 71^ 609 
amir siM^ 692 
^Amirid^ 532i dictator^ 534 
'Amifidit, S3S 
omfrif 4A4 
'Amnip 6a 

^JmmaA 3^^ 

'AmmiTp boliUv 633 
'Ammafp ibfi% 539^ 560 
'AmmUr ibn/Ali al-Mawfili^nr# MawiIU* 
al- 

Ammiantift Majoellirnti, 44 

'Ammbriynbp tt€ Amfirium 


Amftntcip 9, 11 
AnboriuiTip 3DI, 310^ 312 
^Amr ibcL-'Adi ilMl-LAkhmp ^2 
’Ajut fbti-Wttur, m 
^Amr ibn-fll-'Aj^ r iS, 14a, 148;^ 

rSip 1^2^ 1S9* 196, soS, 232^ a6op 261 
'Amr ibn-tUndp $3 
'Amr ibrL-^uj^p S 5 
'Amr ihn-KuicibQmp S3, 9J 
'Amr itra-Lubayy, lOO 
’Amriifi ibtt-Vl^fp 513 
Amu DaryUp sog n, 4 , 370 Br 3* 4 SS 
'AmfliL at^SawSUi, 163 n^ 3 
Amurnix jS* 74 
'AmiWUj 154* 

H^nas ibn^MHik, 207 * 236h 394 
Anas, ibav Malikp /rp MEtlk 

Anaiolukp 449. 47S, 697, 7i4 

Anajoi^iocnui 430 
*^Anaaahp 40^ 

Anbafp aJ-, SSi 290, 325, 349 

Anb£^ al-i 67 

Aiuyra, teg AnkAn 

Awijjiii, al; SI 4 , 49S* iOJp 5 M- S' 5 . 

534, 557p 560. Stef a/txs Arwittluiia 
AadMlliMik, 39Sp 502, 54 S? 54^*. 55®* 

554. 562. 5^? 5^5? 57S. sSop S0S? 

Seg d/jfA Andalu^ aj- 
Andaluiiko; a^Or 361* 404^ 66 j; 

542^; Jirwkb ciLtrurtp 5433 
pocta, 562; hiitorLaiUp 565; BJtroDOtocf^ 
570; pmne;* 598- nurcei of popular 
muaic^ 599 
Aivdusp 204 n. 3 
Aiij;lo-^*pttiin treu^p 711 

Aftijkji-Fftnrii-Huisian deeip 725 
Ani. 47 S 

Anjou* 612 

Ajikanii j 6 f 85* 3lOp 70J; Gmiitl 

Nadodial Assetnlily atp 1^4 
Amn^t 398 

mi-Ajkrd/t 38S 
Am^Jr^ n6, 14 ** 191 
'"Aiitar+ u* ^Anbumb 
^AntajTih* 90* 96 , 690 

AatairtiCp 

AlitArtuSi, 6iS* 657,65S 
Anti-Lebanon^ 361 
Anli-Taunw, 199 

Antl^lir^r 433; Cynn irjEnnied as, 165 
AntigDiLLiB^ 68, 7* 

Antfochp 44, 76, Sjp J53* Mp 25 Sp J09, 

31 4 p 3SS. 369 p 4*3. 4*>. 47®. 6o^, 688, 
640. 641. «43 , 643 p fi 4 Sp 6S®i ®S 7 p 
64 ^ 3 ,^ 
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AntiochiUp j6i . 

Aniipatrit, /w [-'utriM^ bImi- 

AnroiiTr, 

AEtMfthjtTPrt^nj joS, ^09 

AnwaT, ^ 

lyo 

Aphrodite, 7g 
Apocryptml GofpdB, U& 

Alpdloniiii af Frfen^ JJ4 

‘Aqabuh, at., 14, 37, 4,, H 9 , 64a 

jja n_ i 

jjO n, i 

44 .1 

Aqittai-p Ma&qii«^ 6^ 

572 


Aq^a, riJ-j. Mi^Mlue^ 26&, 64S, lS6j. 

«/id Maijiii !tl- 

Aquimw, Thfrrruvi, 43a,. ^ 1 z 
Aquiljiirif^ 499 
^Atab, 4i 

Arab; horw, ai; »*, 4*, 5,0, 

Jia, ai3, aij, aig, m, ,a<i, 229, *37, 
3*3. 3^8 Iff., 416, 4S4, 497, 459, 
5w3, , 502 Kfri 6 d 3 p 67^1; cbimicterj 

2t; author*, Sj, 4,7, 577. ddega- 
lion, 46; itnoginattOh, ej; itorr. 
tdlen, 65, 74f king. 6b; quwh, ;6; 
hirtori-, 79, jjS; tdbc*, 7,, j68. 
Kttlcm«Ai, «j; cMeftaiiu, A*, 471 
worid, 106, 159, 6a|^ 683, 686; hi** 
Joriaiu, 142, 3 dS, 293; conqunt*, 142; 
utvasioa, 144, tq5. empire, 145, 
mercenoiie*, 133; efaiefclomi, 156; 
ajnqueat, |66, 4J3; cunqueruti, 479; 
moactiur fj>iieEn, 472 n. 4; armour, 

iJH dviUiBtion, 174, 199, 3,j. -^4. 
gOTerninent, 193; Juag*, rqS; attadu, 
SOB, S03; marches, »PO; jhipi jot; 
chrQiu^,2o2;ne«t,ao2,605; armada, 
anj; coinage, 206; nitaniitg (rf the term, 
Mo; mcdicjite, ^4. 364, S?Sj art, ^ 
wi; socic^, 2B0, 7J5; nirtchanis, 
305! tn^irioD, 343; gtcugcuphrts, 349, 
35t’k 387; Oitroncinical tables, 37c- 
todogist, JH*; poeiqf, 403, Bttticment 
i^lhetu, 45,; tuelry, 4S95 onnaiuts, 
cobpli,, 478; ehimlry. 479. 
OCNOnuttp ^3; cloquencx, urtsfcQ- 
™rr> 535^ BupKiHAcy tm tbe lon,, 
529; money, uYmien, 560; Hblmni^ 

CbOjgTBphical itudia, 570; ajrtm- 
^nijfp m utfvnDmft*p jjj; sdm 
ttfic mfluence* 573; ihoujjhtp 
ePThtn^, <107, 613; cianquest of 
^1*111 muBdBtt. in 

hpmtihh I99C n^Mlne, 


j eop^in, CKia; tump xn S^dly^ 603; 

! clu^^iha in Sidly^ cjclj; origin irf 

Swis* pbce-ncim^p 605; culture iti 
Sidly^ 6Q6f hu^T^jandznen, 607^ ho*- 
pitaJity, 647; monurnrnts^ ^r+ re 
liquiui^ <j6 S; cuUphnKe, 671, yoz, 
705; fidcnce^ 6S7: Iundii, rjgip 710, ; Eb* 
71S* 74^; itnleai^ 7(p, 741, 748^ 750; 
ttnnl«p 713; iiiwld, 733; nntbnalifim^ 

7 S 5 

Amtip mon-t J70p J7a n. 4, 217, 332; rjii- 
phnlcj 184* 671; potentAtCf, 197 
ArabrEcrlpcr* ^14, 501, 71S 
Arab-nyundno^ relftCioiu, I99;; bordet, 
“4 

Arab ehronidm, 78, 79, So^ 140, 144, 
1562 4^2 jo3p 509 
Amb Crofictfitp 719, 75 E 
Arstb Eaji, 15JI, 631. 7 j 8, 755 
Artib 756 

Arab MqaJoftta^ 196. aoj, ajS^ 243^ 444 
Arab Mui«unn Cniio^ 70, 264 ti. 42jp 
63ip 6Si 

Arab-NomuiD: 607; culture, 607 

Arab Orient, 307 ru 1 
Arab Spftin, 509, 567, sSd 
ArabI, A^3^IW^1, 750, 753 
^Arabj, ibp'j Mubyi^id'Dln< 436^ £S5 $ 
Ambrni 3, fi. 14 , 17 - 11 ^ 21 , 23 . 33 . 34 t 
3 ^ 1 37. 4 ^r 43 fi 9 . 97 p i<»i 4 107,119. 

iMp tJ3, 127, 13^, 140, 143, 142^ J56p 

17 Sf ^ 9?- 307* ^13. Tjbr 2J0p 273* 
^7 Sp 3*5. 33®. 339t 34^. 357 n. 6, 398, 
4%. 6OS4 eaip 646* &67 p ( 571, ^97? 
?38 ftf.; qucitn id", 3^; scMJth-wrBtrmp 
3^2 I05J Idnga of, 41; Qcrthem, 4 !j 
anawntf 42; tribes of, 48; mineruXi of* 
4S; drini£tuiiiTig-xido& ofp 49^ rtMut 
50; naitlh'wrcslcmj 25, 54; im'^&siaEis iiTk 
7J9; ofp pui^aJlp 106; hui* 
lory of* ( aoe 193; laad of, 1421 rrenjitB 
froiti^ 163^ NjfLi nfr 173' cuHerrip 224; 
the c]]atBe in, 328; postul reky* iif* jsj 
Ambasi EJeseifla^ 44 
Armbk Felix, 44 
AfabU Feirmea, 44, oS, 74 
Arnbk Froviucu* 74 
AraN*ii:8,24,35, aW, 30,32. 44, 90, [54, 
iBj, 128, 231, 2^1, 233, 240, 301, 317. 

332,333, 334, 370, 4rj2, 544, 680; 
litTLiasubi, lo, I3 p 14JI, 710, 7J7; portaL, 
17; iMUri^, 19 p 39’ flora. Jg; trcfas, ao^ 
Eliotaughbmi* tl; ISfe^ aa^ 141; cutiel, 

"i' 3 ^t 4|; ^sdoniiiip 

5<^ bloody 57, z79^ origin* 59, 65; 
tnbci, 62^ |43_ papiini^ 64; 
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hfroic l»e?p odctulnJ, 94; 

sBlirifit^ 9^ aythdpnh 97; 

K;Ddd£aa> IMJ pimraclrr, 102; J»0««- 
irijnp 10^ li4p fltnki, if 2; 

lancla, 155; doert. Iff n. 2; troops^ 
l59;exrifi7lllioci, 159; |icirt*, l^S; pairi- 
sati, i66; primjiiTc sodely^ 167; ™- 
<lMerof:£, 169; arm/p 174; contribution, 
174; Moip 192; pll]rtidaM^ ^54; Brrht- 
tc^rture, 256 - 69 ; fttl, jfo; rauded 
iheoiy, 275; sodftl life* 280; priodEll^ 
of scnlojity, 382; orutocracyp 287* 
kiogt -93: twitioBJilism, 307 

Arabtoji Amcrittm Oil Cotn|Ninyp 74* 

Arabum Gulf, 34 
Ambittil JJo cl 2 

AjoUan ^loiiemsp J43. 169* 131, 232; 
iSjp 387 

Arabian, noti'j Moilcma-p 283 

7* JMp 333. J37* 34^5. 
404 5p 445. 591. ^Jp 6?*. 491 

Arabianp Ji*il-p pRefinMl.K'?, llj 
Arabian. 15 
Aiabiankpi* l4jr 
AraHlimiotH>n of l-diun, 118 


AmbUiu: 4 p 6. 2&p aS, 30^ 

32, J7* 4040 p 43, 49 ^ 53. 59 . * 1 . * 4 . 
JO* 7 *P 73 p 3 o, fi 4 p 63 . 90. 93. 97 p < 43 . 
H5* 153. i*9p ' 74 . a^S, 

23U 230> 240^ 2St5> 2f9p 27J, 3S3, 3071 
3*0* 3!fi* J 3 at 39 'p 435 . 49 bt 5 ^ 9 . 544 J 
pagim* 66; dloF^m of, %; ufban^ io2; 
MCtiriiy of, 176; e-ariy king* of, 244: 
rcliguHi ofp X 49 'f “B* 
doctor of the, 254 
Arabimui, non-, 169, ^40 
Ar-ahicr: 4, 9, 12* 79, 84, 63 , 90, 126* t 
167. 195. ^^ 7 . 354. JS 7 . 3*2, J65. 367. 
3*9. 3?i. 372. 373. 375 r 4 ». M 7 p 
4ip3, 498, 66j. «i 7 , * 63 . * 3 ^!, 6S9; 
poets. 195 le^eids, 60; triillailj* 6oj 
Erudition p 6lp 79. 92* 183^ script. TO 
proper lUMTWs, 7 ^^ iHsmarularp 70; 
cUsainJ, 7*1 tony^* 73 * l 74 i 
361 . :j 9 o; portly, I&5. * 5 *. ^ 44 . 
407; yenificn^ 99 j 4 * 5 > 
ortboer^pbyp 131. 219. 22?; CoUo- 
(^uLol, 134; aottflls, t 4 'i *93* 2 f 3 p 505; 
swjrcf*, 1431 333. 343 t 575; chronid«p 
152 rj. ip 156, 194* 195 ^ 4. 
oiltuicH 20Q, 159 + Rii^niTfLajp 241 - 3 , 
2Sip 4oSi pn«MidJ'p 242; bisioriocrapbyp 
243, 565: philology, 243 , 565: hlaicri- 
mI brt, 244* roEHoncca, aji, jooj 
sbiC«J«. miMic, i? 74 , * 364 ; 

rriathcniattcaJ sdeni?e* 308; 311, 


34'. 379. 615; 340, 38?, 423, 

555, 58S, 6131 oldest rwp**' Mou^ 
«ript* 347; ali-hpjrty, 3643 trenlwc on 
opbthiilinoloi[^> 364^ Eflit, 

368^ tnorai pliiloMpbyt 4<>t; p«t.iy, 
4iAp 407; IWAtiKS on nlucaiEionp 409; 
matiiiinrripti, 4 TO 555 i 5 * 5 * 574 ^ 
poetry in Spain, 560* 361, 562; \tmvy 
grtijdiy* 562; RWKfaphy, fdj. 565; 
lUtrooamy, 565: origm of §tRT-namc5j 
572; tenrn tranNUlod, 573 p 579 p 
botoniieiif drttil, 576; iroDaTallona, 57?, 
585; medidlio, 5?g; Bocner, 189; tetmi 
in S|innish, 593; studJem in European 
univenuttM, 6i j; oiad^rti, 747; poper, 
748; press, 745, 747 
AfuUc coinayCj 217, 529, 542 
Arahie insoipliofU, 7^, 271. 59 ^. 


669, 692 

Aimbic language, Ji, 30, 40, 122^ 

'99p k> 3. 214. ai 7 + 241 ^ 246* 250, 252. 
255, 27s. TO4. 30 *> 307 p 310. 31 tp 3 * a, 
JJ3* 316, 4 t» 3 + 4 TO 5 'Sp 543. S 5 tp S 57 p 
S 59 r 57 *p 572, 5 « 3 . 565 r 5TO 59 S, 601, 
607,611*61=, 647. 691,715 
Arabic litCfotonP^ ap, 92. J 73+ I7*h 2®7r 
243 p 3*5. 3&ai 4^ 433, 

43®. 5S9. S*9r 57Sp 687 
Arabic oimLerali^ J^' 9 i 6 ? 8 - 4 . 697 
Aral^c-ipaikmR: peoples* 4. ^ 9* 43^ 
la^i 199, $ 57 f hmdMt 17; world, 

93. 9*p 43*: jewft 354; region, 4|2 
Aiablc-wriling pWlosophcri, 583, 5S5 
Arabk, proto-: 7*; ieucriplian, SZt S8 
AraHc, pMudo-, iuscriplioni, 592 
Aifabkiaiitiao,^ 516 

AlaUwd Chrixtbns, 516, 543 ^ JS ®"9 
AfabLciud Copt*. 635 
Arabism, 172 
Arabissui^ 300 Ur 4 
’Amblitiln^ tS7, 7^ 

Ajabhta, fa 

Arahar 3* 4t 8* 4*, 7h TO '<»* 

^lo, jii jtf., 329, 363 44J2 nv ^ 

484,493,503 iff.; bettihai, 84; tongue 
of, 911; pditii^ geniuus of, 181; aa 
iiieidiants, 343; MSe of drugi by, 364; 
gro^pherip 866: regisier of, 4^04: us 
leacJun^ 715 

Arabs* tmhIv 33 ^p 3 ®* *1 394 * 41^. 4'®, 

4S4 

'Arabfbnh, ihn-^ 699, 701 
Araby, 6 
Aradus, 167 
'Arafab, ijj, 154 
li 'Arafat, mDuntain, 133 n. 4 
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496, 51S, .j, 

55*. 599 

Ami ai| 

Aivn, 37 

A^neaji: king. 3;; ^oei, to^; in 
Hiunm^ id 6; cmtfics, 107; pctiuaitti 
^55? Manj«, 24j 

Ammii^Atu^ tp I *1 ^4 i"S+ 33a 
Ammiuc: 9 h 13, 4*, $4, lop^ nj n_ j. 
Chnriictra, 70; mjioipliaM, 70, 76; 

?S, S4fi. 3S3, yi,, 
j'-lf* wolf'll, tc7! odgin, jjaj 
civiliiation, i?4. 306, 309,319 
ArazmiiC'^ifpmkin^ 

Anuiui^tuin, 195 
ArbdA, 687 
ArbOnaii, 499 

Aithidonx, 494, 506, j,3^ 3H, 
AriiQilmcdesH 314, 376 
A^tic* 3 
AnjAhdj. 33a 
AjdnaJifr, Si 

Arn^j III. iu jjsaiiimii rn 

ArRiiQjl, 678 
Afian^ 61, 4138 
cErr^oi', j2 
3sB 

384 , 570 tL 
^Ailih, 670 
AriM^diin: 3ti, 36S, jjo, jSr, 1S3; 
427; ijtrtem ttf universe, 

5?2j pbiiowpiicf, S8if philosaphy of 
iM-^EtyiTiLlD,. 585 
Ariftotcliiin, vffofk, 66j 

AnitoicILwitm. 316, 37 f, 584, 5*5 

30*, 3 * 0 , 311. 3n, 313. 3fr 
3»*. 363, if}, 370, 371. 3S1, 3»7,4p,, 
W». 57 a, SSo, sSi. 3S3 t 5S*. 6t r, 6ii, 

Wj 

Arijrtotle, |ifcudc-p 610 
Aruto)c«iii4,417 

3rj n. i 

Ark of the Covramt, 136 u. 1 

grkJjff tJO 

Arnifnin 154, ^ 

Attnentott: nerc«nar{e«, ifj. of Con, 
35*' *7»: tiflr of 

JfinrE, 630; fwpulntioft nf Cilicia. 6^r- 
hHfwyn of Aiilioch, 63s ■* '• 

^mctlun*. 341, 67s, 679, 6S0, Mfi 

Arm*TKiia tyjw^ jp 

Amaud. Th. S,. jr. et 
Ajnoltl, cBitlir of, n, j 


AfnoM, T. W,( 4 IQ 

"Ar^fthj 6j8 
236 

Arrus, 6^ 

Ar^add ParlhEon dynasty, 31 
Arsaf, 640^ 641^ 

tf/., 53S a. 5 
Arwfid, z%679 
ArxMf Isle 303 
Aryaiu, 158 
Afj’aj, ^3 

Afuobef, s*f Zsn|an, 4^ 

•A4, nlm al-, I $9, ipj q, , 

A^» iIei-aI-^ ja *AJiir 
2 f, iSq 

Aiicd* bibe, 141 

AaajJ ibn-^l-FujiCt Sf* FurS,!, Ibti-jd- 
^*nd KiLmil^ Tulibn", 6t 
IbEi^, 1 98, J92 

A'sam, ai-, m ^Libaysb Hassn 

M 3 

4 /dwir, 3J4 
AsbitsLifynb^ 644 n, 4 
AitaJon, ^Anialan 
ai-ttOf/, 140 

Ash'nH; ab, abu-nl-l^asan Wlh 410, 

+3J| ofj 430 81 

Aah'att, al-, abu-MOla, tSl^ 260, 4m 
AshVrfyali, 431 

Asti'aEh, ibn-al-* 'Abd-nbRahmlin 
Ibti^^Ajdl'ath 
Ash'nth ibn.Qays, tti-,® 

Jfaf4/dt, a/-^ 364 

ABhm( Jan baJith al, MamlQk, 694 a. t 
As^t^ Kiiaid, al-p 672, 6?!, 675, 

AibraT Miiiia, AyyfiBidi 655 
Atnmf Sha^^bflu,^ al-^ Mamlyk^ 67Jp iSSl 
Ashlar, nl-p m Malik ol-Ashlar 
Alblort.^ 61 

, * 33 , 191 

Ajj, ah, tte Onintet RiTfer 
Ada: 156, a», 344. 37S, 3 ih 39 h 40s, 
45 ff 4 * 5 . 539. 53 ^. 5 ® 3 * ***!*^''i 2 * 5 ! 

Mntral, 115 
A4i» Minor, 40,33,75.76, 199, 

^ 99 t 300 . 38*, 417 . 459. 475 . 47 *. 47®, 
479 . 575 . 633,635, 636, 637. 701, 701, 
J 3 

Adatu, 48 

33: iidiiteeture-^ 4r9j mnn- 
srchlcf^ 545; po^seUions <if Alcxjiis 
Cuniiwmui^ 6j6. Of Ihe Onomaii 
^^kingdum, 70J 
Asitiij uinin-, 503 
■Ailc, n, 18, ,9 
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^Ajkat Mukraitlp 170 n. 1 
*Askmii, al-j. /ft Hawip J- 
Ailam, ibn-p Shi 4 )l\ 3^a n. 6 
4 ft/ami, 1 20 

mothw of ibn-al-Ztibajr, 
atmJf' t/-p 12S 

ai-^ g6p 3^ n, 2 

'Aiqtlllii, 6js, 6 j9p 641, 6iS, 653 p Sdj 

ffAp 366 

/E/.,^Air#S«7J>'ii^^ 5&7 
As 53 ££m; 446 ‘fl: 478 

Assassiiiip 37J, 448 -$, 445^ 485P 4^^ 

< 533 i * 57 . *75 

AtttmiWlip fe* SELm'^ini, nl- 
A»arb«DipiilT ^9 
A«>Tiii, 30 , 33&P 664^ 4 
Attynan; coiiqidcffir*^ zl* 665 ti. 4? 
coaqucfitp 22; fteriedi 38:1 cmptfep 3 T; 
Idnj^p 3$; 38 j nnititb, $ 9 , 

42 : provkicetg 39? conifolp 391 futti-on* 
4&: ttopIj, 50g 66D3 iCAmpAig^, 67^ 
arcbitectu/c, 260^ 26a 

Anyriiw; 9^ 33 8p 347 p 4^^^; plimcta 
knqwn lo> 415 > 3 . ^ 

Auyro-Babykiii^ti; g, i J, Tcfiftfdtj 21, 

30; tfmcB^ 174 
AsyrcpBabylimiAiu, 175 
Aaituri[i 4 , 40 

\ n- fp375 

AJ^uii^bl, al-p V\li: Shn-'l^H J75 
AFWAd 4 pmiihct, 14a 
aswadJftf il 7 -p 19 
Afwin, 

Affyflr. *58 n. 4p 740 
♦Ata'Jbn . Wapl ,345 
4 r/4^^ 67a 

Attlxrg dytiBHiyp 480 n.. 4 
4 ^ rt. 4 

'Atalliynhp aIhi-aI^, jci4p 406 
AfAdr o/'Sd^^aA f ai-, 377 
AthctiA, 57 
AthtnlAH cmbSem, 57 
Athenodoxusg 7* 

Athentp 45^ 

AthiXp ibn^al'T "Ut-ai'Dlrip 350^ $ 91 ’ 2 , 
303, 4 iOp 477 . 4 =* 3 . * 5 ar *53 
4 / 4 /p jg 

'AtMiih, cutle of, 658 
'AtbtAf p 5Tt 

'Atlk^hp diufihler of Mu'liwiyalip 228 
^^tiktiir granddmiphter of Mu'iwiyaiiip 
229 

Atlantic Dctanp 3 p 14^ ao6,213. aw. 38J. 
493 r 5 ^ 4 . 539. 54 ^*- *> 0 . *», 71 1 

^//jLfp 668 


Atloi, Mwoccoiip 54* 

Atfis, 631 

'ArtiSir, Umitiyiid priIlct^ 345 

"aJ/dK 345 

Atticp 217 

Auguitniif Thtodoruitp 161 
Auguttittun 2 cho 3 iutic»^ 587 
Augyirtua C»mf, 46p 164 
Aurellon, 7* 

AufUuliap 73* 

Austral, 479. 717 
Austriim: 7| thicftiiitip ^51 
Ascmpactp xtf Bdjjtihp ibn^ 

Atca Slnsp /tr Blmu, ibn- 
AveftMlifol, jtx Gal^lp ben- 
A\'™p(ku-^ xrfix Zuhfp jbn‘* abu-Matwin 
A'wrgpiSp 3 t6p jt/j^ Ruilid, ibu^ 
AyermUc], 583, 588 
Avkccbranp xat GnbS^p lif 

ATicauia, 3i6r St* s/j^^ Sfn^, ibn ^ 
Atigti^n, 501 

*trtvdpmr 4 /-P 3 Pe 3 

*A«f, lOl 

^A«fg iba-p ^Abd'Al^Riibmuiiip 178 
'Aw£, sJ^i MuhiuEiaiadp 669 
RiTcr, 285 

^A^V ib&-abt'd^p 394 
Awl^p 200 

AW4t cbon^fd firet name of abu 
TEunmlin, 4D7 
Awi, bribcp 89 k 99* 104. 

'daTX4^'p 149 
^AwttSjn, Ibn^ab, 575 
AwtAlp iil-p 398, 4™ 

Axum, 57. jL&t alifl AkiOm 
Aybokp fmmdcr of Matnluk dytiulyp 
655.872,673,674 

A>'^: Christliifi chief pf, I [9; via, 148; 
*47 

*/-p # 4 ^ 

' Ayf] JiUat. 4S7* 6^55. *l 4 x *75 
*Ayii Shomip i6j 
'Ayn al-Tajnr. 149. 213, J88 

Ayy^ kJ^^Aimbp 26, 87 p S6p 89 
Ayjrflb, 43 

AvyObp fslbtx of $aIab'Pd-Dfll. *45 p 655 
Ay^b oJ-Ati^rlp nbu-p 201 
Ayyiibitb fulua, *10; 

'^od, 625. dynasty, 635: 653. 656, 
660* € 61 k *72, fi 74 i *® 7 . *01 i 
school of srebitccturep * 97 : nR^t 7 C'l 
AyyOliMi. 628, fijjciv 637, 654. 639. 861 , 
* 73 p * 7 + 

Aid, nl * 32 H. 2, 2S4, 3$o n. 3 
Axd^Mudat friklp 283 
Aidilc pixty, 280 
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Aih»», ri", t??, 3J5 n, 6, ejo, 

jt>7, 910, 6i&, iijo, 743, 7J4 
j4iAJr jg^ 

*Azir^ AyyaS^Iii, 5J4, 651, 655 

Axiz. ei9 SO. 62^, 

627.^^.629 ^ 

AiJa^ bI-^ Yusuf^ ftlamiCLk^ 694 n. t 
|A^ni, J1I-. Afl^adt 7 ji 
'A nM+ Bl^ 731 

731-S 

Airwj, nJ-, 2^9 

Airaqia, 2 dH 

&\f, 219 
Bool ShAEnin^ 

BaoJbek, Bn^kbakk 

293^ 416 

Bilb id^Futu^i, 6^ 

tol) iJ-Mwifiab, 13, ji, 34, JO 
Bab Bl-Njt^fp 6jD 
Bab al‘$ii£hr]:, [d-], 19? n, 4 
Bib al-Zlvijmh, 630 
Bfibdi, m Batiik 
Babik, 313 

BahUjKii,, (br. Srr mitt Babylon, in 

„ Egypi 

as 37. 39, S). 841, *93, 30J 
Babylnq, lb Egj'pf, l6l*J 

^MonU. ji, M. 3*, 39, 3»7, 3ai, 337 

tlaliTjaiuan: goddeH, 6 J; lingEn, 81 j «>, 

„ fSS; 3S7, 3S«,4'r 

BabylomaM: 4, 9, 10, 11. 38. 96, 479; 

pilanctE known to^ 41J n. 7 
Bwn, Hneer, 366, 379. jfiy. jgs, 619, 
665 

Sadii}M, 51 Sp 540 

SaJ&I ^2Sfl 

Badawi, bJ-, Abmnd/iST 

FtBdawi, fntemity of* 437 

Bndf Bl-Zanitrip HjituadhiiUp m1- 

**> **' ‘95- *53 

Mdiyikhs, hl-^ 

Bldiyab d-Sha'm. d-'Jjaq, ft 
BuIt: ^rmiib, 104; 119-17: victory of, 
131; Wile of, IJ3, *4*. baHJefield of, 
T83 

B^r, cfit/tnufOl, J9t 
ISsidrp, fre^tnAD, 50-54 507 
Badr iiI.jB.mqHp &22p Sjja 
Bflrdtk^r^ 605 

Bugbdlib J9,6b, 85,90, iia, is6n. I, I tS, 
*99, 301 -e JVf., 401,4DJ. 4iib, 4JS7 40S., 

1^’ *'!’ 4*4. 4*5, 

43?, 434, 436. 437, 43S, 440 

514,5*4,5*6,5*9, 530,53^ 534,34*, 


S 5?8 571 ^. 5 ?^i SS*i 593 i 59 ®, 

6io^ 6 i7p 6rfi, 6Mp 623, 6i6p 627^ 653* 
e4i n. it 644, 672, 676, 69ip 6993 
705 p 7I3> 737. 749; cafii of. 65; 
ir^dlpctmd dcvif'kipincnl in^ 245; 
fdi^ndbi^ Hi, 2S3 3| pq«ial Ek«d^ 
quarts Ihp 5ZJJ mpdi throui^hp 
J^3* 335; 6,rit impcr-mill in, J47; 
cand ETOnncictkin nt, ^49; odip^lvp 
557; bosjfctd fit, jfij, 366; under 
IJal^iruid^ 4SS; under ll-KluUi^i. 4^% 
efp 737; gfim«n inp 7jg; pnihm 
^fj. 7J^ sobfools in, 7jg 
Hfij^dadir al"* oI-K-luttibp Klmtrb.«)' 
BaebcUdiiip Jib 

Hdii^^al-liAwlAh^ Birwayliid^ 472-3 
BaM^-id-Dte ibn^Shniktadp 411 ^ 1S52 
bftnu'p 195 
IlihiHp 573 
Bfildrap 111 
Baiir al.KJuWp 292 
529 

BubrqJil Pctro|i?um Cojnjumy^ 740 

Bahrain Gor, gj 

Babwyn. d- 14,37, '4*. 1S7. *73. **4. 

*.?r. 330 . 739 , 740 ; pcorlJ of, 34» 

Bnbri Munluk*, 9718.4,677, 678,6^,694 

dd^iiitU, JO 

BgjjAh, Lbfl.p 576, 58ip 599. 600 
BaklilJahfx^ ihn-, Jibfilj j6jj 364 
Bakhtlahfl' rbji.J<LFj|i ibn-BakfiElshu^ 

3 B 9 


BalLFp rribe, ajj 

Hflkn wnman of, Sqr, ddo, Sg 
0 Akrj banuv^ iS, % 

Bakr ibn^d-N^r, nbu-, MnmliLlk^ 673 
Bdtrfil^^iddl^paba-T llj, isrs I2J^ IJ9^ 
14 iMSp t 4 S. I 7 S> 177. i 7 JSp 1% 

■ 3 -Tp * 9 Jt 218. 394; HiliphaEe of. 140 
Bakr ibn^W^'ilp -iublxihc qf* 14S 
Bijtrip fil^ geogfnpbcfp 5Sa-9 
Bakt^ibt OrdcTt 20jp 437 * 449 
Baklrn, tr* Balkij 
Baku, 2^ 

20, 97 

Bilumip 94 

Ba'Iiiboik. 150, iaI, 315, 643, 645,659. 
6?K, 761 , 7*9 

Bdidhiui, d-, J7, 144, 150, 153, 173, 
' 94 . 199, *09, at7, 368 , 40*, 411 n. 5 
Bid amj, 46J 
BtJjLnst, al-p 570 
Bfikinn, Pi^emio 

Ai/if/ jjui 

Balblij i0| 

Baldwin 1,637, 639, 6« 41 . 665 
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Bnldwin II, 640 
Baldwin ] 1 T« 

BflkariG I»le*p 54 ^^ 

B«lj ibn-BJihr, f« Quiiiiyii, ol- 
Bftlkh. 109, * 9 *. 33 ft 378 . 454 - -I**. 

463, 474 . 48ft 4 « 3 , __ 

Bdlkhj, j> mhu'Znydi 38 S 
Biiltia’, d',78, 147 .789 "■ ^ 

BoluchiulMi, 157, Sift 3313 

vff J‘, tfl-t 597 ft ^ 

Baqir, «I , Mu)jani»ad 

30 

Bu^dA ^vcTp ^ 3 ^ 

Bnrtkkdh, Mimdufc, 673* 677 
BnHLqKiliH 54 

Bfrr‘titrt =14 t 

Bfubduy: ?ir J13 n- 2: cowt* lajj pro- 
vincWp Til: ^lAtca^ TIS 
BubalK Riviefp 4^ 

BoJcefniuL, 507, 517 
BihTdAualp 670 

BA^hracijAr 'Itpri* Iha u- 
Batip 6 C 4 j 

hari 4 , -/-T I9S» 322 5 p 313 
SaljC^p 4^0 
BidAQtnp ^4^ 

htrmo^r m . 

Binittik. ibn^p KhMidp 5 S 4 . 

BaitttdJc, ibfi', 315, jsji 

34^.687 

Barmaid p d^p Ja'biTp 304 
Bjimmk.Ldp J95 ^ 3 23 ^ 4^4 

Bonqulddip 2&4 flp 304. 319^ 3 ^p 4i7 
BaTqAh, i6S. 1713 m t 
tfAp 528 n, 

MftmtQkp 5 ^ 7 ^ 
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Ccrdmma pri«t, 516- 531? Bcieniifits, 
5^ cURarch/, 560; dl&dpk, 571; 
Moflcmt, 597; oiliph.dTa 

CotRca, 4 gi, 6 |^j 

C^unEzil af VIcfinEj ddj 

Cwirt flf 5^7 

CavjMlnhRa, bailie 551 
Ciac^t 641 ft, 3 

Crac d«i Maaldtuj n, j 

Cnjti, KSa, 4gt, 513 

Crimeii, 711 

CiimEtUl WaTp 7jSp 74^ 

CrtHB^ ihSp 147 
Crown, pzthkcf!, 417 
CFLtEadc, 476, &44^ ( 54 S^ 654, 655, 

^3p 67$ 

CriiKiJcTp 4iSj):, ti|j| ^56 

Cni^cup MJ 2 , 26$, 351 , 4 aj, 44 S, 4 ^^o, 

4 » 5 , 54 ^ 1 . 5 & 9 j ^AJ 4 ,637, $39^ 64^^ I 

6|Op &52p 6 S 3 , 6sSh &5?t 663, 665. 

d^7, 66S, &69,ei7i, 675p67fip ^99 

Crujftd®, ai, 319 n. 6p 300, 339t 34<Jp 
,t 46 , 391,43S, 44J* 4S0,614, i&ii| 6a 
6 ^- 58 . * 59 ^ 663, 663, 664;665p 667. 
66^^ 6£6, 6^1 

Croiiui^ni;: cBAtle^ 64.H n, 3; 655; 

period, 728; 751 

Ct«iphon, 66p 75 p 156, I57 174^ ™ 

m* S^ 7 - -riftf MadS’in, ml. 

Cmdi, 56 
CyprioEcip 6^ 

Cjfjmi*: 157 -», 455, 448, 65a, 697 - 9 ; 

inva&HHi ■of^ 

C:^Tcndc 4 p 7 i 3 
Cyrua. of E^-pi, lei-s 
CyxiciUp 302 


m/., m 
32 d 

pabWp mi-p w ^J. 

JJjjjW, * 1 -, Spanish Arab Kbolap, t(j6 

fi!n?' 

OmLk|, J46 

^bal 4 [-Juina|,j, »bu-, ajfl 

bI-, jtj 

IHibak ibo-Qmjf* oI-Fihri, ol-, *9* 


99 

Dalmil^p ml-p 15 
fi/v ^ 

443, 617 
i 446 

V. 395 

/iJ'srjt/ 74S 

3:7 

jSj 

| 3 aJEm^ 541 n, 5 

DArnmAcen^ ftoldieiy, 191; 239^ figo, 
653? rnml-Work^ Miholttri carried 
to SufcmT^iid, 701 
Di^niFL^cELG AyyflWds, 655 
Dtimiucccn^ 610 

I^amMcciiiii, Joajmut lu John of 

Domihmous 


Damasflji: 37 . 4 j, 43 , fia. 75 , -g, &, 90 , 

106 n. I, IJ3. Ita-M, t 73 , j 74 

iM. S06, ai j, J13, at7, ifio, aai, 115, 
ai7, aJ9/P7., 319, 335, 35 *. 37 ", 375 . 
393:9 393 p 4 *Sp 4 ^i 4^^ F 

^21' 5 ^*^- S^' 5 'S- 

57 Sp 5B6a 597 p 6tOi 619^ 6ag, 636* 635P 
641, ^3^ 644, 645, 651, 653 
68o^ 655^ 6S6p 6S7,6SSp 689^ ^ip 692p 
^ 3 p 70C| 704* 715,727; enpturo of, 79; 

surreoflfr of* 195; iJostal somiTO <4; 
2lS; EnmneimJ adminlslimEar of, 246; 
tmjcai of, 3a! n. n road to Buj^Edad 
IVorn, jag; moHIt ftHlumtn- of, 346^ 
347 * OTcltoids of, wiilEyah of, 7264 
7323 wati in, 729; rtitny frons, 7J1 
l^kces in, 751; wAJi* of, 7JJ; Chris 
rtrtna in, 7J4; AlckalemA of, 746 
Dmmiwcuj Moic|uf, ife, 36a. Sit* alsf 
UmnyTmd Mosquo 
Domtelid, jtt DStoyit 
rkmlH, iJ-, 383 
219 

Dan«4 521 ti, j 

the PropfiOlp 154 
D/LnuhmaniJj, 64a fi, 4 
Diniyll eJ-Khuita''|, tljn-, 690 
^10, 114. 1=^3 
Dmnubo, the, 489P 703 
iidra/-A^t 

[>i,r AJ^HIJtmh, 444 
Dir nJ-^Iikmah^ 62S 
Dar 62S 

ifdr aZ-xjfPiffaJt, 260 

137 . 8 . r«5.47s 

tii-kkiiafak, 39J 
rfdr 471 

Wt aJ.ROm, 353, 356 n, 3 
dSr ti tkaf ttraii, 303, 417 
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ddr IjO 

[5 

Dar'idip 153 n- 3 

Darilnip al'p Jibu-SulAyraAli, 434 

Diifayy 9 > 434 

Danoii al-» 

Dttrb si 100 

|>linliui£lleAp 

Di-rimii »l'f Miskin, 251 
DsHua, 40 

^janpfjA p 4^S n. 1 

D&lhiflp 14^ 

DaTid, ic6p IIS< 357 
Dflv/rysh, £44 n- 3 
daUflitk, i86, 4 S® 

dhu-llui'lsbikiap 63 
l^awfld, ig6 ^ 

DJVwutl, brothrr of TMgbill, 474 **- ^ 
Dlwud. sbQ p 395 p 39 ^ , „ , 

Dawadp ibfl-p sbo Yahy^, 

jrf aj 

DSlwfklt 1“« Mamlflit, 7 J» 

D^wAd P 4 i-'»^tLnH 

llikw^ditp 44 ^^ n, J 

DaT of '^9 

Uay of DtSbi* ttl-GliAbfu’, 90 

Daybulp st p ai& 

Diiyd^. 43 , 54 + 7 ^ 

DAylsrmp 253 

DaylaJtvUc highlstMl*f», 47 ^i 474 ^ 47 S 
Djijrt nj-Rum, 355 
Diiyr sl-Zflr> 34® 

Days of the Ambiamp 93 
Drtjra of ^U-FijaTp S9 

/ 3 i oTuNidt 427 
/)t I 

/>f ttspffii^My 370 
J>t tiuU *111*^1 5» 

3 ^ jtumrra 573 

£h ffi/itarii, 5S1 

iT# FTW/wflW^/ iwnfififirt irafAfif#l«*ip 

572. .. « 

jPt .. 

Ar tpirinbuJ ft 3«i 

Dead ScSp 143 ^ 147 ^ 8 . ^^ 3 * 

ZV^dAKTiM^ 663 

r>«ian. 4 Jp 54 
f^cdiUiitc iiiicnptknif, 71 
Delhi. T^T * * 

Doha, the. i 63 , 4 iSp 6 iSp 69 fc 

Drlugop ihCi 100 
Denebf 57^ 


Denmarkp 6^ "It 
Detfoat^ 23 

Dhahab, *bu‘al', T 20-21 
Dhahnbtp al% 39 <> 
dAaik^rr A^oA^.Vdi, iSb 11 , t 
JAana^f 5?^ 

433 

Dklmmah^^ [6$ 

Dhlmmis, COp 4 ^ 4 - ^ 

Dbubyan: tribe of, riiaylih of, 90 

DhubyulUtH, 90 

DhofoTp S£* 

dkmrttA, 19 

J,^tfprd4p d/. S97 ii- ^ 

i/J^y, 345 

Dijtahp 155* 349 ^ 

DUinunp /« 

Dinuih^p 149^ 154 
nsmyit, 34 ^ 1 63 T* ^53. ^54.655 


dimjdfit 346 
ZIW, fl/v laSp 365 

Zlfn JS 4 

Jtmdr, 171 0. 1 
Dinawatr 3189 

Dioswoiip ftbp abu-ynJiifib, 3 B 9 
Di>cletujl» 163 n. 3 
Diodonii Sicnluip 46, 47-8* 7 ^ 

Dioay^'BajccbuSp 73 
| 3 HMcorbh»» 313, 57S. S 77 
DIf p aJ% 334 
f/ividJHp 171 iL 4 
Dir'fyab, rtl-, 74* 

i 1 4+ 1^ '^1 459 
dfwdwt, snihologyp Si, 107 
dfwdn, buiiaMiT Inifiiiudon flfp 17^1 ^l? 
dia-M (cDulidlb 743 

dwu-iM, dhrftllp 335 
drU'dM^ register, 95 
«/^rjip 321 n. J* 323 -S 

J^iwdm 94 * 144. 4 ^ 

dhifdn al-AAard/^ 294 i 3^9 

at-na^ fi d/-Pif«id/ri«i 321 
dltpdH aJ-iAvrfjuAt 322 
dlwd** 321 

a/'fi 9 iiiliw. 121 


^jWjarp 94 

^iyd/aA, Z% 
diy^f 26 

^ C^yiir Bakr, 315P 677 
Diy^ Mudar, a&b 
Diyar Riibfob, tSo 
DjeeaM Poftba^ 161 

Piueporp 384 

Dotoc of tbe Rotk, '^96^ 220-21 p 

I 4x6, 665 
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Dominicatk*, 565 
5591 
j6I3 

Daryla^um, ^pj6 
Doufli^ dSf 670 
Dovj^Ll^, Chirks M.p 7 

SJt 

DreuXp dtp 670 

DniM;: rrii£iEiiip 8|; 670 
Dnixct, 14((, 4+S, +13, 621 , 633, (iSo, 
? 29 . 731 * 713 . 73 S 
DruzUni, 446 
Ju"d\ 131 n, 3 

I>u'al^ a|*, Abu-Al-AEwnd^ 241-3 
27 J 

iinAi/f 161^ 196 

lluj*yl, 34$ 

DuMp Abu-, 41J 

Dllivut BJ-JatHlflJ, 149 

107 tL a 

Dues S^^luftp 585^ 587 
Duqiq, SdjOq, 63|p 64! 

Ehirajil, ibn-p 9*2, 403 

DurroA j;/-, 40* 

DuftKora^ 7^ 

Duuuudp R.,p 44S 
Duicl*, 737 
Duwj^ ^ Iba-abi-^ 429 
DuwajKip 670 
Duwayhl, uKp ]i|iriiik, 743 
l>jrni^. Twelfth, 33, 34; tlrrf, 3jj 
Third, 33; Et||titiKath, 34; tlfthp J4 

Emit sS, 75, J07, 315; 

£«0^phy of thcp 3^7 
Ahiu, 58, 235, 467 
EttJft India Cumptinyp 737* 739 
F 4 ki 4 Indies, 39d 
EfiH Sytkti 4 ciiwdp #3; 84 

Syrmn Chtirch. 81 
BAalcr^ 130, 449 
EiutM^m, 7aS 
Fuferni Arabui, 740 

KfnpirCp 147^ 152 

EttiCe^tti IiUm, 704 
Ebtu RivcTp 334 

l^^timn* I s 7 p 3 Jd 

J^i“t 494 - saa 
tdeOp ^Ajdi;ii of* 349 

'96, 30 !>, 31T, 63s. 

Sft RuM*, A]- 
EdiOHne ArcrIuEcetA, 630 
^ime, Mff Adridnuiilc! 

Fdum, 

Edirndtes, 6>7 

F^onjl, 50J 


Egypt G. 3 D, 22h 32 “ 4 , 38,50, 5 i-e 0 , 63,76p 

I lip 137 , 135 , HZ, i 4 Sp J 54 p iS^- 

ISO 8S, (7t, i;6, 177, 189, J9J, I9J, 
196^ 3ofi, 3*3, M4y 225, aja, *34, 340 

h 305* 3457 p ji*, 326, 33 J&, 346, 353 , 

J 54 p 3 S<it 3 ^^ 39 *. 39 ^ n- <>p 395 - 4™, 

404p 41a, 417, 423, 426 |05 j 3^9. 

5 #» 3 S 9 p S7B* 5%, tP07, 610,61S, 619, 
6ao, 6aip 633, 635, 631, 633 p 

633^. *41. 64^1 6 s 5 690, 6^1^ 

^3, &f|j, 696 . 703, 704, 7ifl, 710 
*^J(» 3% 89 p 4fi\i 4^i; stRiteMk posi¬ 

tion qf, jOd^ cunqui^st glt tOO, 161 n. j, 
lejpjafi; land of, 174^ land t«c olpj;i^ 
paper-factory of, 347; watcr^couives oit 
349t 35 ( 5 ; pajduUik </, 724; cmigi^tkm 
to, 736; invasion of, 749J triLuie nf^ 
750 

Egyptiafii cxpcditiQlU, rttunii, aij 

Twelfth Dynnity, 32- rAt\f onnalfl, 
33; ompire, 34; ibon?, 46^ nipLibcc, $2, 
d^rt, 5^; hieroglypiiic, 71; lang^^, 
7 n KiavaOp [3^; pr-oducts, 165? 
papyri, t^, 414; ships, 503; glwt, 
346t 36g, 382, 38s, 436, 455,453, 455, 
622,653, 668, 674p 675, 676, 6S^; 

4 k:hoqls^ 401; ty'^pe cf minarcr, 613; 
fleet, 167, 300 ^ 61 9p 639p 64(5; c»U- 
phftte, 62 r 3 ; caliphs, 6a6; of 

hookli^nding, 631; ber^y, 63^ Karri- 
MU of Jcnisalcm, 639; vitir^ 639; 
academietp 661; army^ 679, 7^4 724; 
tmdichu, 683; pom, %7; exp^dnu 
to Cypruf, 697- AultanVj, 702; amfis. 
703; studfnUp 724; Tisreroy, 7251 Offd- 
733 ^ trooptj 733; chrcini dfiSp 
743; itifftirs, 749* K-TTCTiimail, 751 
Egyptian ArmnaiCp 76 
Egy^pEum-Asiattc, 726 
Egyptian Ajtyilbtdi^ 633, 655 
ERyptian-Fcrtiln Cmrtntp j38 
Egyptian MomiQlEs, 637 
EKypeians; 11,11,34,174,132, 240,6311 
691* 716; ancimtp 30 
FJ ultimn Suapito del MorOr 3S5 
Elflin, 157 
Elamites, J47 
Elalh, 41 

AUmtHit, 311^ 3*4^ 588 
Ebutheropolii, tjq n. 2 
Elms, 125 
Elijah, 125 

Fdvira, 494, 3ft2, 505, 519, ^20 
Fmcsa, tiv Flimf 

EqijgiaDU, L 16 . 117, 140^ 17^^ 1J9 
Emmauj, 169 n. 4 
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Erap«l«l«un, pseudo^* 521, 

Empcdod<?ip 5!» 

Eaglaeid, 8| 27^ 527, 5S9, &4S, 665, JI7. 
749 

564^ 690^ hoTic* 21; na¥?il 
aScer^ 51} tnmitatif^a bta^ 364* 3^- 

4Q5, 4S9; AdcXktt, 5Sfi; minilrtli., 652; 

hcmJdjyp 664; merchants, 7l8j 
735; frhfpft, 7J3 
Enjfliih ArabliitVp 5^ 

EnglLih Chwuufl> sS? 

EpipKankp 150+ Ibmab 

Bnuofttlioufi. 41 
'E«bp 41 

EiorluiddoD, ;J9 

EsaUp 40p ^ 

EsdirLalp $64, 

EKlnitfloAp 154 
Eikt-ShiiiLr, a&ji 6ji 
EiM-Shamp 150 
Estlier* 4*5 
Eddo^dOf 42 r 49 
EcluopiafLJip 41 

Ethlopfc; 9, 12, 7^- tongue, 30, p, 
561; oHgin* loi& 13- I 

EucUd, stOp 311,3i4p 37*- 437 p 4JSp 5S&, 
619. 6«3 

EudcB^ duk^p 459. S™ 

Eugem ^ Falcrm^j, 

Ei2l£>etiis, 516-17 

Etipbraic&n cnilii 4 d{Hip IQ' 

Euphrates; 14, ^4, 6Sp 7 Sp 

tS3* iSfl, iciflp apa, 2I9 p ^ 53. 

290 £¥. Ip 29ip 3JtMp 37 Sf 4S0p 505, 
677, 718; eanali (tom the^ J493 VilUey 
ofp 7^; Jower, 73S 

Europe. 3, 4. bp li, 2it 44. 5ir SS. i54. 
i$b. iq3p =J 5. Hf , 4*5» 

442, 451P 4 * 5 . 47S, 49 Jr 49 ®. 499 p 5 ^ 5 . 
Ji4i 536. 5^7. Si*. S3i^-p 
5BD sa, 588. 539. 591. 59Sp 199. 600 
6(K. &P5, 607, 610, 6i2p 613,635, 637 p 
644, Mp b5^T 053* 663, 664 p 668. 669p 
681,691,745,753 

Kurppan: 7p 12, 19+ 51. ^*4* ^29. 267 
n. 3 . 371P 3 *S, 3 i 6 > 34b. 3 * 3 . 579 p ^ 7 * 
392^ 497, 526p jsSr 67S; mulborip 45J 
Luaguftgei, 94. 573. 600; Jeffnd^ 118 
CL 6^ ridvaliy, 183^ powersp i86p 676, 
715^ ceuntry^ lo6^ immfiitiUftp 410’. 
612; guUdi, 445; litrmfurt^ 562; mun- 
Cfflli. S74T tfeougbl, 5S4; wtivcrsp 593; 
jwaliy, 615; ralsiiwyiry iQHcrcitp 663i 
pUgnnui, 668; hloodp yiji 

intriljiic, 722? biiaillt^iUiiED.j. cc 4 - 

Diuei, 73^' ntifid^rtU-riE*. 7281 


7jb. 753^ *®«^J 74S}^ivilS*AiiMi p 749; 
IntErvcntian, 75* 

EujupcAn CbxiitiiUUp 128 
Eiiropcanj, 6p 48, 55 p 320, 329 n. 6, 5&V 
*35. b*7. 74*. 753 

EwMih 42 

EEfon-geber, 41 

EeiUp ben-p Abndutm, 588-9 

Fadak,17 

Fadiltth itm-^Ubayd, aoi 
, 107 n . 3 
Fu^J. ftl-p 296 
/^^f/ u/ A'Aiiy/p 685 

a 1> Barmikidp 414 
Fad^iLn, ibn-, Abmad ibn-IiammSii 1 

3^. 

/mkd, 328 
Fa^U IS* 

Ffilli V Falimldp 623; 

Fdkhr^ai^Diii I, 729 
Fakhf-al-Db tt, 72i Jiry.p 737, 736 

/aldn/oi, J"0 

696 

Mf* 529 

/tfifu/ujAp 31 z n. h 369 
/d6uV4tf>p 335 
/ffrrtfV 435 

PaJinA Kbusmrv, itf *A^ud^ai'’ Diwtab 

FhMp 747 

FaqaT, dJiu-iJ-, I S3 

225, 326, 409, 512, SI4 p S* 4. 
&18 

FaqEh, rtfi-d-. 264+ 265,13*. 3*3. 38* 
54 * 

Faf East 305. 3831 EWJ^bliy «p 387; 

trade wilh, 749 
Far Ea&tf m 669 

Firiibp 371 n. Up 462 
Fljtbip d-, IfOp t7l-a. 392p 42S, 436P 
458. SSa, 5*^*1 ^ 

Fartlji|i, ibn-al'p SK S 

Fanj,^ MamJ^k I Niifir Faraj, al- 

Fiunj^ abn^ab, great-gTWidviq al ibck 

Quj^p 314 

Faiaj d-ldah^ni^ abu-d^p ttt Edabini^ 
bJ- 

FoimJ ben-S^llcii 366. 579. *^3 
FommK'i d^, i6t 
Fanuijljdiip 670 
FaTaxiuip Fofmj beA'SAlim 
FafMdjMip d^p 530 , 2j7p 26® 

fan/, 400 

KajgbkTUjlli 209, 235P 328, 330. 375, 
i 45^- 4Sbi ^Ercuryi pitch ftfd tar of,, 
349 

3 E 
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aJ-, jibti-al/Abbaj Abinad, 
376. ^»7p S®S, 

ibn-aiv 436, ^54 

/AWj 6^ 

Kajrup prcHocc 157, ,70 ti. i, aaH. 335, 
J3fli 345 f JS^i JS9 ii. ip 41 jp +|| 
Dr 2, 47ip 0^2 n, r, sugM-oinc 
of, 351 

Faiisi, *t-p abu-^Aljp 47a 
Farmer, Henrj- G., 373* 427 
/ar^ad, 571 
FUraq, king, 726 n. 1 
Fis, 4S<». 5'3. S4ft. JSSi s*?. s!»i. St» 
345 

j! tf/'J/rYa/, r/-p 55^ 

/Wifp 1S3 

/d/j Ml, 4^1 

ai9 

131 

, 433 

F 5 t 3 k, ibti-, ft, j 

Faiimoiip diiugkter of Mufin^miid, 

I79> JS9t 237 *1. 5, 24^, 

2S3. 290p a9ii -HO n. S, |2i, 61S 
Fapinidf dynjajty m Cain?, 158, 444^ 

532 ^ $ 25 ; taliphat^, 184, 605^ 

651; doliphd, 1S4 n. Zp 521, 6 m, 4a7i 
45^t 4^, 474i $35? callpb^ 354, 
Do5, 646; in]«5a0tiary, 446; dyivuty ic 
Tiinii 520; party in Spain, 521; navy, 
Sali domain, 605, 6i^; ffcet^ 605^ 
origin, 618; deiccnt, CrSf ofiny 
racb« ibes Ailimtfc, 619; empire, $19, 
630^ loveLfagTi, 6 mj regime, 5ii, djz; 
licRiiinjoni shrink^ 631; pcoscssiofiA 
in SyrUp loit,5aj^ African province*, 
lOiwrrignLy in Sicily 
ledged, 622; rival &f ol-QHm^ fia^s 
co^JTtp fiaj; loft caliph detJiron^j, 624; 
period, 633^ 631? administinrion in 
^Syp^» ^7; wt, 630J MfchliccUp 530; 
gtnndeur of buitdingi of, 630; bioo^a^ 
631; fabric*, 631; treOBuraf, 631 
^tim^ Egypt, 62s, 627, 630 
nximids i65p 386 n. 446, 451, 45^. 
^, 460, 473, 4^0^ 48 

625 5, 631. 533. 633. 67s 

falritjk^ M2 
/ff/Kd, 344 

F^rii Abmad, abti-oj , [kluydid, 4C7 
17J 

FaynUyim^ 61 

KaySiil J 393, 44,j o_ 8, 751 
tay54l II, 753 n, 3 
l<tyyaiii, 185 n. 3 

FayyQiiii^aJ.^S<iX3S4 


Fiu^^ * 1 -, Ibi^iimp 375 p 37 S 

FELEorip 4I-, Mubommad iha-IbruhlEn, 

, 307* 373 

^rrdiTlilnli J, of Lcbh ntld Co^liJc, 539 
Ferdinand 111 , |09 

FcifUoapd of Aragofl, 55,, 553.554. 555 

rvrulnajiq of TuEcany, 730 
Ferfnia^ &I3 

Fwrtfl* CrcM]«nt, 11 * 13 . 28 . 33 , 38 , 

„ ?«. 144-S, »"4-5i 309 p 3*10 

Fea, x« 

fi 427 

FihoQii^, Leomudn 

Fi^', nbu-ol*. 7$, 381, 390.646, 653, 

657, 668, 6S0 n. 1, «?, eS8 

/(M't. 447 

647 

Fiy, ISO 

Fihri, i*, ftf ^oliini ibn-MasliuMh 
Hhri, ol , Yaturibfl 'Abd aJ-RahmAfi, 
S04, SOS 7 

FiAntt, «/*, J44 B' ti S4f>p ^SSp Sot*. 3ta, 

3*5.3S»p 354, ajfip 366 . 388 , 414. 425 . 

46^ 

/■V^^ii4p a/u y?5 

^rVd^dA r/-^ 352 

FtluflOp r 54, 169 

Ffnike, 200 

f utliindt 305 

132 , * 42 , 39 J, 394 
Firu al^];Ia-imdimi, nbu-, 453 
fir^iTtei, tQ$ n. j 

Firdawd, 463, 465 
Jirind, Td6 n. 3 
Fim 3 Hp ibn*p 

jSrai*, jzS n. 7 
First Matfabccf, 4 J 
Flrne£bfld, 35 t 
ftruziSl^iU, nl^ 743 
J^iydm, 4$i 

Fityiiii finttmiEica* i 5 j 
Flora, 516-17 
FIomopc, 379 
FInrindHj 494 n. 1 
FlDgd, 356 n, 3 
Famr tntat, 5SJ 

Fr.hco; 181 , 343 , 45 ,, 4». 3 * 4 , 5*7» 
|S*t S^p 5»9> S93, 6 i 9 v 63S. 648. Sfo, 
“34* SSfr 4?8 , 717,749, 73)qj oooiti of, 
712i imperMl, 7t7; |in]fejiMni fwurrp, 
7^3; ilitrroil of, 7Jt 
FfUid* t. 714, 728, 731 
Froadioul, kImoI, 581 
3 ranpM> of Cbkgiio. 600 

FraDCDDuq nOLBtiwi. 600 
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rnmki 339 ^ 

FruikUh: author. kins. 3<9i; 4St» 
500, JO? , (Ss 3 i < J 4 i *?S. 6S3: »™*y p 
64^; Botohie*, fifa: oitii 
anrcstryp 67O 
FrnnkEpih Syria, 656 
FriLTiki^li Syrifl-FftkstinBp 648 
Ffn^k*, 4S0, 4^. S®Sp 
638. M3-S4. 659. 661, 663. 667, 668, 
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GauK 314 . 
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Ghiir tti 
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al-, ■AbO.al'MiiJih, 276 
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Ghaaiti: iS, 65: **! prinwM 
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441 

Ghii^btn flJ^CNFnaAKc|i^ 43CJ 
£Aaj>r, 70 
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zSOp 406 

trhaiAli^ nt-, jon-Iianli, 716 
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fl^-p 4^4 
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73^. 7^4 

370^ 373, 

43S, *51 2, 43<i, 47S, ^3, 5S3P 5S9 

34 i, 4 %^ 45^3 
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274 
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Glkul^h^ 449 
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Gh^lriiif, 465 
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Uhiiii,- TurkonHn, 47j; frlbr, 47S 

Gibbop, 45, jai 

Gibraltar, 4S9,453. 314 
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GindJltu', 37 
GtniJda, 54«, 595 

C;Wr, Kduanlp 7, tS, 5 Ip 55p 64; dii- 

^ cavcna 4 >f* 

CtioftEic, 3J7 n, j 
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S62p 599, 606 
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2a2„ 2i6p 340, 307, 3C19, 310, 3rJ, 
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3®*?i 459i S'3 p 6J7p 716^ 724, 715 
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ynbwh al-flaib, 379 
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534 n. Sp 543p SSTtS^S* ST^; S9G S93 
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Harfmp 4$7 
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intpn, 4Stp 647p 64]? 

Hlttilcr 30; T«:oplip 660 
Hitlite-HumafU, 6 
lliltiteluidp 479 
Elitlites, 4.»- 479 
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tbD'BliJii., Vs’qub, 369 
HLH, fot 

HchlckU, jw MniJaydith, i|^ 

HDlluid, 592, 71 j 

Hollow SjrriA, w Corle-Syrin 
HoUywwxl, 23 

HolyaacJ, Ii8,«37,7n4 

HWy Cl^ Kunnliuuliip nf, 619 

Holy FamUy, 161 

Holy Grailj 

Holy Laod. 6 ^ 3 , 669 

Holy Placet, 135 

Holy RomaA Empire, 

Holy' Spirit, 105 
Hcinef, 31 j 
Hotnenc p<xiTi$, 561 

HdjmwitM, 44 n. ct 
Hom«, 67 ” 

Ho^t^^ 644 ^ ^6 653, 656, 657. 
aiit> Knightt of Si. 

Huboj, roo 
20 

IJubaTih lim-ol-:^r4«jin»11 a 
riubcT, Chnrl^f, f 

Hod, banu-, 697 B, 

tudi, 9a, S73 

Hudaybiyah, al-, 1 [6 

Hudaydnb, al-, tS 
» 

HOidid, m bano 
133 

Hufaf, 7 
443 

412 

Hiljr Afcd al-MurJr, ™ AkU al-Mumr 
Hojr of Kindah, m AW al-Morfir 

HOl^ 377* 378.411, 417, +47, 4M I, 

653,671.674. 67S.697 

Hola^a Tl-Khins^ 656 
483 

//o//d4 j66 

tJuinAjmah, d-, iBj 
(funayn, Ji^ 

Ijimflyil tih&q. 

HunjjuiT, Ji j 
Huraytah, aba „ 394, 39^ 

Hurgroujr, Snouek, 7 

H«rr iWAM,*l.Rabmin, .1-, 

Thaqafu d- 
HlutUp 

hMruf ^I gknhdr^ 573 4 

'”-' 83 . ' 8 + 

11 ^™^?' “W- + 7 ', 6f* 


Huwyo, jhariTof Maifcib, 74,, 75, 

HuptyD ^ Napwyr al-SakCbU, al*, loi 
Hiuayn KiSitiU, 7*6 n. 1, 750 
Humtiii, bJ., accretaiy of al-Nifir, 

6^ R, 6 

(futm 6SS 

J;Iirwil 4 iflp Sq 
^UwnyfBt, Bedoi^Sy Jo 
Hybios, so 


Jba^, ilm-^ 347 

129. ,30, ,38^ 

[ba4lp 312 
Ibodid, j 7 
IhS^iESp 247 

SM-dJltedK e/'itfadAti/a’, Df., 368 
I^MII PcnituulA, W4,493, 333 
IbrSbltD, U* Adlwm, ifati, 

Ihrabltn, ftt MawplTl, aJ, 

tbr^m, SOD of Mu^nunad. 120 
ibrihin] Up A^fhlabldp 452^ 1604 
Ibribfizi^ |[riin^Oii of Thaiiir iImi- 
Qurmh, 314 

Ibrihicn^ Murlblf^ 545 n. 3 
Ihr^hliii, Jultmi, 713 n, 1 
IbriLhrin^ Umuryndp 2751 sSa 
rbxflbl^ni ■I-H xlla hl^ J-|-^ 

IbrihfRi ibn-'AbdiJIahp j« BtiirkluiHt 
IbfibbR iCm-d Mahiiip 303 4, 3iSp 4 ^a 
Ih^ni -35,72*ii_ 1, 733-4 746, 

’prip ibq-d-^ abu Al-Fanij,, 313,5^ figg 
3il n, r 

lea Agtp tfee, 14 
loclADdiE:^ 3&^ 

It^uRip 47^, 47a 

Id 03 

1 ^ 4 ^, , 47a 

TdMri, ibn-, 333^ 618 
Idrf* ibo-AbdidliShp 4S0 
Idrfi II, 513 

IdrisiiU, 4 M- 51 , 6 t 9 
Idumnaa., 74 
IdoJULADlLlU, 67 
^/rmjt\ 229 

Tfrl^yi^, 169 , 213, 224, 335, 451-3; 

4 ^, 617 
IbdiBp 
iAW, 134 
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tArdtt^ 1^3 

'l/Jim si mt, 411P 4J3 
fjdMf 129 
»;dwaJk, 364, 40V 
vW, 3^, 393. 39^ 
ij/rtM 399 

456 

IkbihJ^^nl „ MutjiinitwdpjwTui^yp ik^* 
)kh»iiididi dynaitjr, 4SS1 mien, 

619; pciiodp 633 
Ikluhjdidrt 452, 619 ^ £37 
74 r 

IkhwSfi d $ilA% 37a 3 . 3 S 6 p 445. 459 i 

4?3p S71. Si€ aii^ Brethren of 

Sinctriqr 
/ 4 /r/, tfA, 55, 386 
tisif, d/-, 311 n. Ip jSi n. 4 

Tl-Kh&itk 37^f +S^ 

Tl- KhAnate, 679 
[1-KhAmd obtervainry^ 6S3 
ll-KhJku, 4B3. 676, 6TO 
IlAhahp 99 
VAf/ 636 

TliU}, Tkk 

JlA»miT 56 
nblnth^ lee Efvim 
f lek Kfauu-p 463* 474 

lli-ihnritv& YaMuh* 56 
JUftd, the, 93» jn 
Hiya** tSfl 

^/JB* 3^1 

^ 7 fli B/'Afd^^ 4lD 

*M 7 m p»/-dli/(ff, 401 
V/j« 344 

limuqahp 5lp 60 
lE^Sa* IIS 

^[iiild'aii-Ddwlah^ aJ hananfijc bEle, 

*imail-d-Du3, KMiip 
iWm, I 3lp 131, t3J, iSSi 54*. 57* 

IMiifMi tfi: S 4 ^ 

i‘jpptf«04« 139 

m 3 , 129 

j'jnd>Vj| V"fHfiri, 33I 

Imperator, 75 
Impiicnene Cdlhc^hqur^ 747 
'Imran, 125 

Imru'-al-Qa^i l^ LakblMlih 7% Sjj In- 
MiipHoin of, fiS 

Imm^al-Qa}'!. Jifrf, SS. W. 9 *. 10?. 
* 5 * 

Inll, Mamtah. (i 77 , 694. 695. ^ 

a/'p S 75 4 

IniUr 6.6. 3 J« 35 i 44 . +». S®. S% 7 ^- 71 . 


173p 313 , 224 , 393 , 3^^5, S01-S, 

3S^^P 359 . 3^J. 177 p JSj, 3*4, 3^^. 39 S. 
39&, 43 ^i 44 S^ 46^P 464 t 4 ^ 5 . 574 . 667, 
n. l, 677 p 6S9, 690, 696, <i 97 t 7^3; 
rqulCi 49 p 723 p 7J7i boideni of, 157; 
timdc mih, 343 p 749 

Indian: 212, 260, 393, 307 > 339 i 373 . 

|75p 179 . 3^U; craftsmen, 265: OttEin, 
4£4 p 42$, 459 t influcnccp 417; idefti, 
430; sadhiu, 43Si fttmtier, 4^1; pripn 
of Arabic numcraUj 573; watm, 697 
IndtOli BnddHfim, 211 
Indian Occatin 60^ 654 
Indioru^ 223 ^ 30^ 

lndn-Clu:tui.p Arabic b^ci in. 37S n, 3 
Indo-Eyropeoji: bErdxmcn, lOi dvilizn^ 
tion, 339; 3S2 

Indo- tmniHni: tTadLElnW, 4 ^i; iniiiicnCtf*, 
43 S 

I ndone^udj 4 p 344 

rndo-?crEi{in:iouri:efip 24 L« 3 C^. 3 ’^r 39 l- 

Jnjdua i?ml)eyi aio^ IJOp 3?7 
Indm Eiver, 2o€p irj, agi 

43^-7 

InquiiatKiAp 555 
tmdm aAp 5^7 

tmiAd'f 250 
imiMdJ, j 73 
loaAsphp r« Joiwpbat 

S Tifr t 74 , 370 ^ 42S, too 
afv 4^7 
*tfd/, I 4 i 3*9 

a/-p = 9 iff 3 « 3 ®P 340 ,+iSp ^ 

IqrfjKib, 302 

/^fifddjl a//Vrfldif, aA* 41 * 

Imm, 74 lu 1 

Iran: 157 &• *. Wr I4911- =. 35 ^^ Miqurit 
ofp I7bj WHu oft 4S5 

Iranian: dcmctiii, 761; inaj 4 em, t|6; 
174: cdtilialion, 174 f n. 
3 *>^P 353 i 3 S 9 # 3 &ir 3 S 9 p 4 <i 5 « 4 ^; 
pcAunts, 2S4: derpotinQp 294; 

456; djitifljtica, 403: influenrt: in ilin- 
JulOfi'e moaque* ejo? moddj in 
Eatimld ort^ 631E pnitcmi In Fiifimid 
oersmici^ 6 ^t; 703 

ironan Penujinap 435 
Innlonimt aljp 2^7 
Tranbna, ao9j 463 

nrftqp 01-3 6, 9 p 3 ip 57^dl*63p fl2, S6, iij, 
i*7p iJSp ^4^ * 4 *t M3r 149 f 1156 - 
L57, 165* j6S a. 1^ 169, 179, ito, tS9, 
193 , ito, 107^ atj8, JJjp **Sp **lt *24, 

234 r#f,, 306p 316, Jilt 340 p 34 Sp 3 I 1 p 
3SS 4 ^= 4 ^ 4 f 3 . 4 ^ 4 , 440 n. S, 445p 
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464. 465 .47 h 47 h 4?S. s$ 7 . 565, S&9r 
57^, 644^ nM an, r48^ 

of tnttlit^aii, 

* 43 ; ’Alid ^dwTtrUkw in^ 245; iiingttii. 
376; crops o/, J5c^ whli^r>«Hiim of, 
350; J97; invaduHl^ 741; con- 

KLittjEica of, 751; indojKtidciit^ 7537 
^verciRnt) of, 753 
■Jriq Ajami,, eI-j j;jo 
I raq aa-'Arabi^ j^oti. J, 4^3, |3I 
Irsiq Prffolcum Comjuitiyp 737 
"IfTiqu 127, 320 , 293, 414, 444, 66;; 

•diool. 18 E; oppritsucft, 2S6: p^slio^l- 

iwn, 7 j6 

"Irilqip, 155, iSo^ 150^ ;h>7, 716, 

749 

^[raqt, the two* 704 
rrbiJp 687 
Wp 

Irene* Qviuintlnc cmpretsi^ mi, 299, 300 
Mr/ 4 \ 247 

/e¥A 4 i£fiffAj'Jjiy^ 4 C/p ^(I/*, 6^6 
■r*fl, 106, 135 , 3 * 9 ,443 
Isa, octiJlitp MS-O, 639 

Tsa* ibn-^ 'AI4 nriCp lajp 364 
'Tija Ibq^NufOr, 6?o 
liaati 164 


1 iAiU!| Cordloynn ihocJe, 516 
lutak Valajiquei:, jw Vftbjquce 

lu tKl^ rtf CutJlc, 551 , 555, J5S 

iMlttllc Of Ilrirhnc, 6|0 

315 

Il 4 iAh, 67 
Isaurhin, 300 n. x 

r,lHh^: 490 H, 5. 330, 3%, 464, 470 

47^1 P 47 ^^ 477 n- 4^ antimony of* 34!! 
libuiiini, tbu-El-Fiirajp 9a, 94, 401 , 458 

tvbatftrfyEhp 644 d. 4 
Isfahan* iim Iflmliiji 


Iffo-hi^ni, h1-, olrti-aI‘Fikr>ij, i« l^ifayilki ni^ 

Wkh 


liMini, a|.. (luntali, 55 , ye, ssg., 
3 & 0 . 4 da *425 n, 6 

Itrahlni, al /imSa-til Din 
Istjftq. Moribitp 545 n. a, 546 
ilin-yunayn, 313 13 . 401 
llhaqp ibn-, T.limayii, 306 . 31214, 363 * 
w. ^p 573 . 4t3i p 4aT 
Ithilq ^MawilU, i.|. 

iia* 3 ^^i 99 

Ivbibji, 7 50 

1»hhl1j7iibp itt Seville 

IjhmaeE: 34, 3 Jp43p 92, 97,, ]q,o, US, aito 

r ^43 

uhniulitc, iLne, too 


IsJtinAeHtci, 43, 50 

jS6 

Tshtor, 61 

9a 

/jfAdJr^/dr Alf'df- 124 

ItlLBlHlAjTyfth, iJ-p l&J 
/3/d^ d/^^] 44 /j%p 5Sr D. s 
lilanir % 4, S, 17. ^6^ aq, 61, <^4 Wif 

So, Kjp 93p tor, 117* iiSp lai* 12$ S, 
309> aio, aj4 355, ajg^ 262 
3*8, 334, 348 le^,* 4iOp 311, 41a 
4 S^. 4-S9, 493 a^y ofp birfb 
ofp, loo; exSnblishmtnt of, 106; bcUcfs 
of* I2O n. r; bftJLi of, 137 ; dri 4 n 
afi IJ'?; pilbu- ofp r33; fuBdainentiii* 
ofp 138; kleat chniiipiDns of, 147; 
patTiErdhal epoch ofp 177; earlieit 
lecl ofp t8a; pUgnmii}^ in* iga; iniit 
cellphate of* iSlJ; citil War ofp 192; 
teltgioiii iDoveraenu within^ X4a^ 245^ 
prayer iOp 243; predeitinArianiEni ofp 
345: pHtoflopbj in^ 245^ 246;; sect io^ 
a46; Khooti of juiispiude^re m, 347; 
saoctiurlei in, a6i; theologfaiM ofp 
369; singejn of, 275 ; ilavery in, 335: 
in ChiiiAp 344: compAfcd with Ciiriv- 
tianityp 354; ftrat hocpibi] in^ 364; Ejiii 
hcreticB in* 373; map of bcavetu 
jSM: traditions of^ 753 
likmicE conquevt^j afp 38; itaies^ iB; 
thcoEogyp lojj tiatep ii4p ijjp 145; 
community, it 9; legislation, 114; 
empire, 150; *5^, 386^ 191^ comage* 
initwila, aaS; law, 735; drilitation, 
256; wtirioga* 364; goi^cmmcntp 294; 
3^1 fCtf.p sSSj theology* 359, 570. 438; 
geography, 3^7; painlBM, 420: ftat- 
urcs in Sicilian nrt* 593; jn^nence in 
Spimial] law, 60D^ book ladings, 631$ 
Culture* 662 

Islamic art* a6t, 423, 454 
Isjamic literature, 7,64^ 96 
iRjnmtc Spedn* 

lfi 3 ™ic^ p*n'p congressft^ 139 
iGlamLcp pre-: poetSp 23, 8[, 107, 374; 
days* 1^2; woman* ag; |ieEiciidp 
67; dvilirabofi, 73; iGligiom Ideu, 
ST; oradei, 93; poctry, 94, aja, 405; 
Ufp* 95 J hcfttheniim, 96; ins crip liooj^ 
lojj fctinhp Jt8; at?, sag, 336* 350, 
271* 316^ legeadsp 387; nmslt, 4x5 n_ S 
IjlwmiCp pee-, Atahaa* tjj, 134, 386 
liJainic, prc-, Ambiani, 92, rsii 
lilamic* pre-p Arahic iiucriptiorUp 58 , lot 
Jshmixni, pati-p 186 
lelnmixed IfAniaiu, I59 
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'tfmaA, 243?^ 44<5 ^ ^ 

Iima'ap *Alid fmSm. 3 , 44S. 61S 
IiniA'i]p liroth^r cU" Na^r iba-A^THi^, 4^2 
lamii^U, kh^iviij 72* a. 74** 

limkllj MAinlilk, 67J 
hinK^n, Shahp founder of ^afawid dyii- 
Mtyp 703 . ^ ^ 

lsTniV*il, son of NiSr-lil-Dln, 646 
hnLtt'ili: 367- propaBan^i^t# 47 ®^ 

uomkTyp 62| 

I^mik^iliEEip 4^ 

lAEurilitc: 372. 446, 44S, 44^5 teot, 6171 
iluctfinje^ ^11 

UnxIV'nim, ^4^- M 2 3 , 443 p 4^5 
twjfti^nSyahp M 2 3 
itMJd, 3S0, jjo* 394 i J 95 p 4*2 
TspablLap IJq. i 5 #r 0//^ I^bahan 
Ijr^% blI^i 114 

/jffif* 1I9 d/-^iTff| tfA, 586 

limeSp 4ip 99 
Imiclitis, 104, 441 
I«Eakhr, iS 7 t 3^5 
IlE^kbri^^-p iSp 330p 345 i 3 ®^ 

I'jT/iJbdNp 397 
rf/j>/d^p 397 S 

TbklLaii: 379p ^90; tfirly tal«s, 4^ 

& 3 S 3 t><K:Er7, 61 n tea^e 

worki^n. &13: ‘workiiopBi 613; aMpi^ 
640; dtifl, 667? air repuMlct, 669 

ItnUBil ReTMikunDo^ II 

llnlianii^ 716 

tbdyi $t 345 p 347 p 451* 524 . S^+ Sr^ir 
S92» S93^ W^Sp 61J, 6 iii tiij* 

636P 6531 (165; rcHutJ ufp 7123 ajdli- 
loctR frura^ 730 
It'anmnip 33 
Mmid, S79 n, S 
/jr4Ad 441 

rtrniiiJj a 1 RunwiylETyiih. S59> 541 

/tqdjf. dAf iiir it 

V^p 3 SI ^ ^ 

/Wdfl AVird. 156* 2(ir 
*]yE 4 ^ ibft-Gbanm, 157 
lyM, ilan-p 681 
lyCU ibn^QAblfah, 84 

Ji^balBJ-Akh^nr.al-, 15 
JaboJ jii-Durdi^ 752 
Jabal fll-Sbayklip flS -p 215 
|iil»f Lubnaup 7 Jti 

Jdbal Tanq* /« Gibraltiw 

JabaJah, bswn, 64S 

Jabdlah ibn^al^ Alfhamp Sop 81, 701 ^ 

300 n, J 

jBbdrtit il-i 743 

/iiMdrp 107 fl- 3 


/d^'p 0/> ^5o5 

Jklilr^ IfayyBLrtp ibn^ 

Jabij.-ab, ■] . 7S» <54. 

>^p m 

JabfitcEp i45 

Jacob Baladacus, it* YA'qiab aJ-Eardu j 
Jacobite: 79p 31S,3SS-tj42°.4^2; UciMjjEe, 

153; pbr^dan^ 3^1 *17 
Jacobite ChiiBliaRp 195 
Jacotflticsp 196, 424 
Ja'd^ Bi-fc Ibn Dffhain^ 430 
Jadhlninb al-AbTftahp Se 
f^dAr Afamm, m 
Jmiit al-t 57* 

Jadfs, 30 

Jafiflp saa. S®5> 5*9 

JaYarp EaimakHip 195* 4*4 

JaToTi obu-p ft* MiuifUTp nbp ^Abbakii] 
Ja'faTp Ji* aU 

Ja'for ibn-abi+T^bi 131 
Ja’lori, tLhf polactfi J9S^ 

Joffip iS5t^*>p,^J*^733 
Jafnidip MJTi of *^AifiT# 7® 

Jafnid: MitOfy. 7S; aJulBltp 79; d>™j^, 

moniucbsp £3 

Jojchhubp 437 

! 106 n. 1 

I JaMlIyalu period* 874, 91 ; ogCp 88 ; 

Bcdcuin ofp 96; people. 121; dayi^ 
133, tfiqj 140, rja. 174 
Jobi*, al^ 339. 3S4. W, 402* 43^* 435 
Ifthib^ari. fll-i 404 
JabwaTj banu't 53® 

JahvAr, ibn> abu-ili-ttoziii^ 53)6# 560 
Jahwftridii 6374p >60 

40*^ 

J akeb. 43 

Joiil-al^P^ abu-ol'FAtbp n^* Malibih&li 
JnJail-Bl-Diii ol-SuyQTip.^ Siiytl|ip ol- 
JaHU colcodar, 477 

fi o/.^ArJ^di* 313 
J■Jdli^ 157 

James of Anif^^ 076 
Jdmi t oJ ibii-Ryihdp 383 
, fdmi', of Al-TirmTdhi* |9S 

J4mr* iWp 303.4*5 

fi a/-^^tei>d 4 ^ d/'j 571 
df-/jf/dd|^ydi, flA* 1S6 
Jamfl Ab^Udbri. 151 
JamlLAbp 175 
Jainrst ftl-^AqAbob, ijl 
/cbtJifj d/-, 74H 
JimdAp 494 

Jamuat^es, 4J7. 41^^* 7l9. 726 

Jajiifiulfr corpt, 724; Teljci, 7J7 
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JuinAb, 4^5 n, 3 

JannubatByn^ t^O n, 1 

Jfllinibf p abu-SA^M Hl'];:fajanp 44 & 

Jonutp kinff of Cyprus , 699 
Jnqmaq, Mamiilk, 691^ 694^ 695^ 696 
Jar&jEiDAh, al', i6Ci4p*bo5p ati 
Jllfba^ 11b, 119 
t|a 

>*rf^p 31 , 339, b<>4 
Jafir, pcKt, 330 p 252 
Jarmuibp 151 n. 3 
JaiT^, itui'nl-p Sit 'Ubny^^hp abu 
ibn-flhj j 44 
Jusaa ibn-Mufmh, 90 
JMa/If, J55 
Jathiippa., tck4 
Jiiliva, m SkEfjliab 
Java, 437 
JaTmueae^ 116 
Jaw£d^ Sfc Mu!,uiCLLEitad 
/ffu'rf«r 669 

jmv^n\ 34f 

Jawfp alv 14, S 4 t 149 
Jawhar oI-ROmi, set JaitluT iil-$iqHli 
Jawhar aJ-^iqilll, 4^7, 6I8 
JawhAii, al-p 403 
Jawlikn, 7$ 

Jawiip ibo-al-, 393 n. ^ 

/"r*. 573 
JaybAn, J»9v 4 

Jayih;, Jton <4 KhumdiiLwayli^ 433 u. 4 

jaaojtes provinc^np 3119 
Jaaartes kiirer^ 3=33^1 
JaCB^iifp al-, 710, fl/fa AlgfUta 
Julrabp jkiv 234, jjo 

JjLzifat ibA'^UnuLT, 391 8 

jAxfnt Tarif. 491 
)axkb, ibn-, 570 
JiiMiTp fll -p 722 3 
JbxzIii, 731 
Jc<bla, Judclah 
Jchaabaphaf, 44 
Jrhffmli, 40 
Jebu, 1S6 lu ( 

JciHp 7 Q 4 
Jcrmilafa^ 4I 
Jcrirfw, i69p 639 

JcniMlcm; dcitnictioA ofp allack creip 

<«: cBjiitiif« df, fc, 114, 118, ,47, 

160, 174, t8>, i8», J06, lag, 82J, 246, 
*s% a«7. 3S6, 416, 443, 451, 46g^ 

476,480, 497, 568. 60fc 6«j, 624, 6*7, 

A^’ A^’' ^3, 644, 64s* 

<146,648,6$! . 653, ftj*. 66 j, 665, 72fis 


fan of* 154“ fatrinirli cifp 194; ficcu- 

713 

j€*u HaJyi w 1», iba-^ 'All, acuIeu 
J rMJih Order, 7; girtivityp 7J7 

JoEuSti, 74b 

JCSU4: 106, 135, 164, $89, |i^9 a. 3,443S 
tho child, ]i6 

Jew* 7, 43p 62, 153^ 37|p 395 p si 7 p 618, 

621*627 
Joirc9B* 103, 169 

JtwiEii: 8, 213 n. 3 p 240, 264p 310, 

366,191 ^ 393, 680; faftbp 60f modarch, 

I 62; LcaciiigBp 66: inbdbitiinia, 104; 

phyaLdanfl., 105; ^QPifBp JD^s potta, 
107; tribt, 117; briha* tigg non- 

cAHoni^il injrkij ia.3^ Eynagn^ue 

VOTlhlpp [J3; [47; CDDVCfH, 

p^i^yiiHiinp 355^524^^2; idwliLffti' 
ciijn, 432; d^p 543; utnibEUnCrs, 571; 
tnedieU trsiiil^p ;79r wory, 5S3; 

I Community, 584; lltefpbE 3 % 585; 

tbouifht, 583; phydciimM, 68b; on^n, 

6^ 

JowiBb Ambiimj* 66 
I Jowith-Chrixliaiii trodidoD*. 389 
JcvtAb'Moalcm tmdidona^ 344 
JewUb, iKHi-. tribcTt 1^4 

JewK 18, 19^ 40, 4rp 6ip 63p i«M, 114, 

nfi* njp 1JQ, 133,141,170 n. |, 174, 
233p 1J4, 310* 33S* 3K 7, 498p 510^ 
S4^i 543. 55®. 5^8 585. 5^P 
6i±, bitJ, 631 p 644, 668> 676. 696; 
cmlivc, ti9; m merchPuE?:, 343; of 

Baghdad, 337 n. 4 

I Jibalp b 1 -^ 323^ 330, 385 

/tirrlf, 107 Oa 3* 13^ 129 
JibrH Jbu-Bakhtffiiiil' jl^^Ji!lit|u, JP9i» 3E2 
311 11 a I 

/bldi/, 124, ^36. 138, 1S6, 71J 
Jdaiilp al-, 'Abd-hl'C^dif^ 436 
jllh y * JHajil.id^ 
jmiqp 78 

Jftllqi, bJ>p ^Abd-Hl-!Rji.bni^ ifui-Mar- 

wuttp 51S 

Jiniy^ umm^al-*. 88* loi 

/»MM^ 426 
Jiniii* ihn-^ 402 
/twdr, 253 
Jizah, al-p 435 

/j'ryoi; j 19, 171* 320; ap ChruCumiin 
Spain, 510 

Jfwiba jr« John of ScviUe 

Joanjtidui, liTJ laboq^ Ibfi-^pi ljunayn 

Job* 43, 125 

Jobnt hi«liop of Se¥iJ|e, 516 
J6bii^ enToy ^ Oim^ 
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J<ihn, Kinu, 54^ □- 1 
Jc^p monk id Sl Mlm, 34 & 

John VUI, i»ptp6o4 
J ohn ihe I as 

Jphn of DamiiscUi, 15Q, 1515^ I 9 ^f 

44 & 

John of Gnrlalad, i&oo 
John of Nikiu, 

John of Sovlllep ^781 58^^ 

Jokcuip 31, 2^ 

Jotuhp 125,«S»-I ^ . 

Joftkit ailtnctp 154. < 7 JJ twwi of, 

331 D. I; divisjoti ofp in ArchidoiVfli. JO*) 

Jonim River, 7a p 147, IJ&i itoj 
640,641,648 ft« 3 ,hs 6 
Jo^aphatp 146 
JosccUn [[>644 p 6*5 
JoMph, I as 
Jow^Ui^ 

Jubayl* 70.635^641 

Jubayr* ibn-, 160^ 400^ 4* 4*^> 

607* 6dS^, 660, 66e 
>W aA, 334 
Jubbi'i, aJ^ 430 
Judwa, 307 

J udaeo-Cbrulian ? influem:??, 240; 


3S7: Ifndilians, 749 
Ji]ilai!«-C|;vpt{in ocuEur, 686 


Judnbp 41 
Judaic, 400 

Judiunn, 3i4f 6t>, I07i lai^ tiS, I 4S» 
aja, s6i, 5S4r S®9 
JudaizM AruDimmni^ 6l 
Wra/^Z/tiirMAd ai?> 

Juddah, 6p IJI, 256, 25 *p 74 J 

339 

yW/Jip 579 

JuHan, count of Couta, 494 t 499 
Julius. CzKifp bSp 1644 
JuETtal^i, to 7 
ydM0/rfrap3[l n. I 
Junuty' tjaird*), Iha-^ &3i6 
JuuA^* ■!-, 43^* ^ 
rtaifp 154, =3Jd 337 
JiuufLiyiabAT, 309 n- 1* 373 
Jmwii’fjhApur, 309, -Sw Junday 
nbQr 
Jundub,37 
JuF4t«rp 265, 4tS 

Jurijimabp ml-, Jar^iimab, *J* 
Jufhnnip banu-p top 
JurjILap 33 «>f 462, 474 
j&ijb ibn BokhtishO\ 3 Q 9 
Jiiidh 62 

Justinian 79, 265 


Jutiinbin Up 205, 2ia 
juatinUn Cd 4 cp ibe, 400 
Junynif al^p 4^3 
Juy^hfyab, bay 

Ka'b al Alibirp 244 

K>'btih, iJ-i 17, S*. 7 *. 9 ip lOC-lM, 
105. ii4, uS, wS. 130, r34, t8a, I 9 ». 
,3*. 156, *73, JW7, 383- 44 i. S«>Sp T®*! 
ruJt ofp 64k circEMnamtiulatlon of/ I 04 i 
1335: custodUns of, ICH, lt3J teffllOfy 

Euputid^ tiS; foundernfi 125 n, i 
kahlro^r a 45 
226 

KIbub Turkiih kinjf of, mS; vjJky of, 
4<H 

Kmbyh, 

JtjdddM, ^97 u. a 

tf/ p 379 
a/'A'K^A 686 

Kpifbr aJ-Ikhshbli, M 61 , 45 ^. 661,6a7 

414 

Kahfp al . 44 Sp 657 

369 

iJ 4 K«. tPO 

jkdJ^tMok^ 213 

£C4UHr Fficdncb Ml^sconip 269 
iWtfaip I 29 » 37 »t 43 > 

Kalbji boiiu -7 193 3 s < 9 fF *80 
Kalbip al'i ul'ijMaii ibii-*Ali| 606 
Kilblp ab* Ilkham, 961 99 - 39 p 

KmlUv^ oppontnti, 19*! ^ 8 i; dyrastv. 
606 

193, aSi,6o6 
Knleb EU A^beb^i 6z 
AWE/a 4 fM-i?j>4M4iAp 30 ®, 37a, 4*0,559, 
6l2p 663 
kalimidkj $67 
Jrtffi'afaA, d/^i 4^ 
kdmil d/'* 153 
Kinuld abu-p 393 

Kimilp al> Ajyabfd, 575, 6iOp 651, 653 

ttH.655 

Kimil Sha*b&n,aJ v ^fanll6k, 673 
ml-^iKd"aAf 367 
^^mt7 6S5 

/ dZ-Td^rfl^i df-| 391 
^£rdA, 107 n. 2 
Kant, 585 
htrddift a^ 

KiU^jip abr »hu‘Bakr htt)b«inmjid, 379 

Kxrak, * 1 -, 641 n- 647* * 5 *- 

674 ^ 

Kaiamp 670 

; kardmdt^4^ 

KdJbam^ 1 S3, IBO SI. 440, 737 p 74P/ 75 = 


* 
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of EJ-Mawftl, 63S 
Eaiib As^iid Kiknil^ So 
Kaliba-Ilij^ of tiumpdoiu, 3I 
Kariba'Da 56 

Karibt'ilu^ of SaJjtx*, jS 
Kajiiar^ si€ Qur^ar 
Kftrkh, 379 n, i, fp. 2 
Karmiloi so«, IJ4, 330, 46a, 4705 
ciali of^ 34$ 

EAftnam, jj] 

Kithahj 34 j6 

a/-j4i4mfi «*'‘-et/- 

74a 

I^hghar* ffJO, ais, 476 
Kiuhmrrr ^2 

JI 9 

KasaitH, fo 
KiUh, 330 

Xatib, nJ-^ j« Hiaibj, ^Utirid 

A'aw^iiA ai-^TAS^oAt itS 

Kawkati, 64R 

Kazan, ^70 

Kjlffmayn, ab, 191, 737 
Kodor, 4a 
KcpJcf, 6^9 
105 

KhoAijiih, iq 5 , ii2j tJjj iM 

KbJl^rt^ al-i 2t5, 3 ?i 7 

Khaf^jidn ibo^ 360 

Khjl"ir But-, 703, 719, 

KhAJ, dhat-ol-j 341 

KluLif^ih^ 96 

KhuldOn, Ibn-, jSj, 254, 5?o, J37. J4B, 

®' 6 Sj,7(j, 

Khuud, Uinjiyyad prtncc^ 2GS 
KJiillid i 1 iM 3 -*AbdEdli 3 j|^ al-Qaarip 

Klialld ibn-B&lnlJiJc, jttt Bamiait, lbn 
Kh^id^ ibn V MClm.^ 312 
bJi&bd ibn-^^Walid: S4, jifl, 14147- 
IM. ifo, 213, jSS; oampaigoa nf, 142 
KhroJjd ibft-YMJd ibtt-Mu^iwiysib^ 
AAalf/aA, I39n 53i8 

ATAair/jrA aZ-^V^f^rr, a/- 513 
A/M^ 317 

1-^ 

Khali) Al-l,[alumi, al-, 163 
Kli^li) Amir ■J‘‘ 3 ^lu'tnmln, i^e 
Khalil Eha^A^tnndj piJ% 242 

AA4imdJ^ 334 

KlmilikaDH ibn^ 141,350, 372, 393^ 

411, 4^iS. 477. 333, 375, 6t$, 6ST 

4J9 

44 dMl^^ 173 

AAam/aA, ^ 

^AdatJ', 19, 111^ 

AA^mrij^^ 337^4^ 


iidJrd^dA^ (160 n, 3 
4 ^dM 4 'd^p 117 n. 3 
Kliaiia^ 4<^5 
Khacsli^ lU-, 274 

kAar^Jl 170,171 p 3J0; in Spola^ 510 
A'AffiTj/; dAp of Qudamah, 3S5 
ACAsrdJ, of abu^Vf^nf, 397 
KKflkri^b, 54 

Khirijltc: I St. 331, 2624 2^4, 502? mb 
«Otip 147; doctfitlr, 463 
KliiriJiioM, 1364 I Sip 207, aafl, 346 ’ 7 , 
5!S4, 403, 440 
i 4 d»^f 665 
AA£ffiiA, 336, 311 
4 Ad/£^, 349 

KhaMb ^-BaEfhdodip, al * 305, 338, 413 
Khatibp ibn-al-, LJson^aJ-Dfnj 530^ 539* 
563 p SCTp 576 
al-, f 73 

KhafjAbp Ebn^al-^ ffg ^Unuir 
Khawabip a]-, 657 
Klhawamaq^ oj-* Sa 

KluiwllLcd, nlv ol-Safflb ibn Milik* 499^ 
5 ®, J 

AAvjrd/ |[li^#j//p 690 
Khayborp M7^ 169 
134 3 

Ehayr-al-lHo EarbaTosaa, 710 
AAd^yjvmidp 334 
KhijfzurJifl, fcl-, 304, 33*. 333 
KliayTtirAc, ibn-p VValid, 

KMiEOp nl-p ftbu-Jn^farp 376 
Ktu-irajp als £9, 99, rQ4p nb; tribe* | tb> 
S 49 

^AddZp 346 
AAi/d/aAf iSj 
kAi/j^af I97 

AAtfydmM 341 

Khlviip 379 n. j, Sd€ dAd Khw^rlKm 
AAitdnaAf iil-, 597 tl, a 
413 

Kbc^p 44S 
A'' 4 ai^ 4 <^-'ndMdj 6 * 3% 

A>aZ 7 f>' 4 /, jxj 

Khumlimwdyh* Jidilnid, 4S4 5 

KhtirdaikiLr v^led pro^ihct of* pra- 
rincc of* J57; cenqucat of* 194; 209, 
2JO* 2i8p 234* 241, 2!to, igjp 284, 2^5, 

J^, 390, J18, 33W. 3^6, 3S0, 378, 370 , 
3 <S. ■»«*, 414,4^,431, 445, 461, 402, 
463 f 4^4, 465, 466,474, 4S6, 633, 635; 
laiw ta£ of* 3i 1 j highway of, 323, 325? 
minemfi of* 3 h^ 

Khtjr^m; troops* iSj: 29 q> 32S 
Khur^ni* iJ-p r«r MiuliMp nbu- 
Kliurdtoiibn- fotccsp 2S3; bodyguard, 295 
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KlkUr&AluilllLi, 2S6 

KJmidodhbih, ilm-, ^ f, 3-23^ 4^7 

IvhLiri, nhp KhflKi, 74^ 

Khumam]', J73 
KhuihqndAfn, Mamiuk* 6^, 

KbUimw t'arwl*, So 
kkutboA, 131, iS|, fS6, 3 S«p 470, 
4 ^> 5 ^ 

Khuxi'oii^ bojiU'i iw 
KhOxiaEfin^ 157, 170 lu 3^9 n- 3^5i 
JlOp J 45 . 470 

Khw&fum, 309* 310 n. 3, 33Pi 350, 376 
fL 7 , 379 "fl- 3 i 4 Mr 474. +Sip 4^3, 

569 

KbifriLrim Shah* 674 

K.bw{|j 1 vm Shah«, 4^ 

Khw 4 Tizm Tiirks, '654 
Khwirlimip jJ-i macbcrtUitldaiip J 07 i 
375- 379 80 . 384. 393 n. h* 571 - 57 J- 
568, 589. ^ 

Khwiixixtni, nl\ nliil-Bflkr, 333 
s/'p 381 n. 3 

Kidri^ aSp 43 

KilIU, iha^p 
Kinimuhp 89 

Kiadah; 28. 65p S3, tl?; royal line. M, 
agSj tribct 86p rise fif, S^; lrit»eHp 93 
Kiiulip nl-* 'Abd^aJ-Mttfilbp 3S+ 

Kiaillp al-j Mu^mmad ihn-Yujuf, 627 
Kindt, al-^ Ya’qQb ibn Is(^qp E6. 370 ^ 
m. 384P 458. 5S9. 600 
Kindilc kiflg;a, 84 
KiodiCeip 8b 
KJtglu** 473 

Kiara AnQsharwAo, 66 l SffA/s^ Cbt^smea 
Kiariiwiiltp 68O 

AVjrJfp JV# fotJowmg: wpni nf liltc 
Kiidk , !»/- * S 42 
Kiiamah tribcp 617,6lS 
Kithugha* Mamlbk, 673 
KithuKbap MongolLaiap 6s6p 674 
Klfiftin* i 6 | Or 4 

St. 657 p 699, 711 r Sff 

Hoapitalen 

KnMikh. 437 p 47* Qaniyih* 731 

Karan: u. 2*. lo. 37- 4 ip * 4 - 87 - 
103. io|p 106, n^p 123 - 7 # JiB, iJ 9 p 
i jOp I13p r4j. t 7 ip i 78 p 3Jj, 215 p 217, 
133. 33*. ^ 7 ^ 353 p 279. 343^ 3 | 6 j lS 7 f 
35»P 159 > 370 p 390 p 3 ^ 3 - 39 S^ 39 *. 397 i 
399, 400. 403. *oS, 410, 413, 42 h 43^p 
43it 413 p 435 0- ^ 438- 443. 445^ 454- 
4S3t 501. 5 * 3 , bSSp 689. * 9 Sr 74 &- 747; 
Inngua^ oft 88; reoderij 141^51* 


knovlcdpe of. 17:1; copy of± 17?; 
qf, iSi; dcdjKPCL qf* iBi; Study tfS, 
241-2^ God's olmightinrjs m* 145; 
nionothelifiii oft ^7^1 illT4 minalion qfp 
424; rftftlwm qfp 4-9; Lalin tomtlaliOh 

of* 5^8. 589 

Karanj: illuminated^ 829;; *Gt, €191 
Korea, 344 u^ 4 

Krtmer* TOn, 3181 
KuWii Khilrip/ppr Qdmy 

Kbcbah Kaynaijit 705 
Kfifah, al-J Jip, filp 123, l 4 Px 149 ^ < 57 - 
15S* 165, 170- ifiOp 19*. *9ftt 197. 

< 107, zo8> 209i 41 7 p 3-4. 2^5- ^34. 

241 33&P 33^. 34S. 3*3, 370p 380, 

387. 344. 3 «, 444 , 45 «f of. 

177; tiwury qf( 190 
Ka£&m tiadldomiU, 2l3. 394 
KOfanf, 2 qS| 243 
A#/p 70. AV Kodc 
Kude, jQt 220, 364, 451. 454i *9^; 

Kfipt, 113; ItucriptSoM in PalennOp 
fta^; iflarnpdoni in Slm^RuKlk'^a 
mdfiquOp 630 
kk/iy^k, Ur 2^9j 345 
Kuln^ oasijp 437 
21 

Jinf* 92 

KflhJn d-'A||Air» alv *^5 
I **A/. I 334. 34S n. 13 , 579 fl- 3 
Kulayb fbll'Riibf'ahp 90, 238 
4 h 577 p 578p *82 

Kullhbm^ ihn-p /rt - Amr ibn-Kultbuni 
KurduK: Tmr of al-Zlfixp *33; pareni 
age, 

KurdiistaOp 699 
Kanllp 71O 

Jtardvtt 2j6j. 33® 

Kulahiahp 733 
KdlAhiyabp Kutaliiob 
KuCejnah, Kil^iioah 
kM/ldk, 2S4, 4 p 5* 517 
Kuwait Dll CoTo^nyp 740 
Kuwaytp *l-t 739 

Fantfline, 559 

i4 i/dka rV/u-A/JUl, 123 . Ijpp 40^ 

Labfelp 81 

I LMM^frynKr id-p ^48 

I Ljikgaibp phtesi of* 3,6 
Labib. abu-i 189 
Lab^Ji 74^ 

Labowp 464* 46s 
t,a.>a, al-T S8 
UJIhh Mamiflkp 67J 
Late UTOiiyah* 377, 703 
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79^ 

Ijike 475 

Ljblthm, biina^ $5 
Lakhmid; riv*!, 79; So; 

8 t- 4 ; 113; Q. 4^ 241; chimtiiik, J07 
Lakhmidft, ji, 79, M S 4 , $5,67, SB, 573, 
SJS 

Z^NW^diT It- I 

l^mnbciuip i 3 i 
LalntfiiLflJj, tribe, 541 
iMKf Edward \V,p 405 
Lanfifuedoc^ 339 d, 4 
Lai^HlTceip xm Lidhjqlyah, nh 
LarUsQp 152 
Lnma^p 699 
Lu Xftv%» de TobfiJi, 549 
Litp 6l^7tp 98+99 
Lntnkiap I4d}iiqlyah> al^ 

Latin: 4, 7, ij, 214 a. i, 311 ». 7, 3,4, 
316,366,367, 36® «7.f of the Vulgate, 
9; Kt^onlip 48; Ttmon of iha Kariifl, 
t37; litcratarcp + 03 ; tTAluXadaEU from 
Arebfe, 4 j3, 431, 572, 573^ 576^ 379, 
5S3. SM. s89j 600,6ti: languiRc, 543, 
SS 9 . 5SS1 JS?. 6 «, 613. fiapr «44 n- 3: 

utidDontioiJ tablcB^ 57]; Klttredent 
Ln Bl-Riihk^ ^J7; po 54 eiuorii in 
Palcstina^ ^39; of Jeruialrin, 

6j 9; qiuMlv, 641; itnEca, 6+^; 

leaden, 647; 6+B; chron^ 

idea, 64H tt. 2, 652; clmruEdcri, 650 
Latin Aimolim, 558 
Lnliii Ctuirch^ 246 
Ladn Fatben, 515 
Ijuiii Qcddint, jS?^ 596 
Latin Orient, 658 

Lariru in Jenwlern, 659, 640+ 641 n. j, 
& 44 i ^50i 651, ^ 

Lard, 717 
Lawiktuli, leS 
LawTwee^ T. E.^ 7, 20 

of bzmu^^ Ifdknikli^ 251 

66S 

^ay^af ai-^ailrt * 

/.tyaiiiJi, 351 n, 2, 665 
Luimii, 729, 748 
^F^dWAiW, 348 n. 9, 66+ 

of NntlOlia, 751. 753 
Lcbikiieac; frudd Sofdi, 7295 fiefa^ 729; 
outraj^erip 7343 peaitants, 7351 dnon- 
»d«*, 743? ftbdi, 743; toil, 747. 
shoHSp 751; Cbrirtiaii, 755 
UboiKHi; 6, 7,19,8tp IM4147. 2 ) 09 , 2J3, 
* 3 ?. ajJI, 549 ft. a, 2S1, 448p 562,633, 
ojM, 639^ 67dp 6Boj gTe^ter, 729^ 73 ij I 
OttQmjtft, 7395 aotoiHiniy of, 734,736^ 

wiijfafic hi^ 73J. RUtDQOftKiaii, 7j0^ I 


F ctsuoctl ofj 736; oecupfcdp 736; gov- 
cwjioTt efp 743 
LccfucnJ^ 74 
Ijiclere, L,, 314 
l.o^tiiEiiiti;p 140 
E^mudp 4] 

Leo ibc AmkcnUllp 310 
Lw tlw TE£kurb.np 303, 300 2 

' Leo the WlsCp 329 

Utm, 496, 31S, 3W, iji, jij, 534, J27, 
S 3 J. SJ?. S 3 S. S+=> SSI. ss6, 559, boo 
Leonardo Fibonmnrip 379p 574^ 662 
L«oiujda dft ViftcL 629 
Leontca Riw, 64B n. 2 
Utfieiu, de^ 3^ 

XyeKcf ArmEnfa,. 291 

Leningp 652 vl 7 

LEvaftlp 6^ 

/r^r A/maaimt^ 3iSiS 
Zi&ar ^4^irip 367 

6q0 

Libcriap 134 
IJbla Itajiana, 71S 

IJbyiMs Desert, 330 
LIbyandp 168 
Li^gep S »9 
libytap 101 

LibyiAlte; iiuenptlofti, 71, JOnj Eisipp. 

7li 72; cultiire, 72 
Ljbyliute*, 54 , 72 
Lima^^olp ^9 9 

LlBaft*^B]-|Jtn Sbft,-iJ-Kha|ib, t^a KhArib4 
Ibn-ai^ 


LUboftp 521 n, 2f 529 
Lt^htiHi iba^Vatiitub^ 57 
Lftloi, hJ'p j« Leoftiei River 
fjTakfiy, 661: 

Lojoip 127, 5S7 
Lombards, 523, 604 
London, 164, nt+S^ 458 n, 3 p 50Jr 
Lord's Prayer, 131^ 396 
LortEdne, 389, 590, 636,639 
Latp 125 

LotHoTinEia^ rrv forraifte 
l^otSurbisiAft; driee, 5S9] ni^Hikp 590 
Louii VEE, of France, 644 

LoiiblX. 6M a, 672,676 

Lnuaj XVp 728 
E-Ourre, 40, 433 
Lower Egypt, >24, I9S 
Lower Mesopotamia, 33D 
36 

Lneena, 542, 553 

Liidd, aJ., 169 
Liidhrfqprr^ Roderick 
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Ludovico di VnrthFEnn^ itS 

*** 'Ainr 

LtlkkalU^ bJ-, 304 ^ 313 

Lull, Raymooii, 587^ 

Luqm^np 401 

Luqm^ ibti-*Adp tit 'Ad, ibn- 
Liiugminp 699 
LutAmfy^t^ 4 S 9 
Lyd&q coaiiL i^ 7 * ^ 

Lydd^p it* Ludd, ■!- 
Lydiozu, 30 

m 4 tEforJ* Z10 

>ir-il SitmiV Si 

Jii Mundhtr, bL, III 

M a'^ddr 503 n, 1 
Ma^rnddlte, 

Ma^additca, 3S0 
Mn^flfirp tnbc, 533 

Sharif^ «tiu-al^. Handed, 457 
n- 3 

Ma'fin: 36, 4L iSU mwlcm, 53 
Mik'lA Mi^rVyabk 54 
Ma'&n Mu^rin, ja^ 54 
Afc^'drt/i 3^ 

Md^ELtrai dl-Ku'tiuJl, 45S, ^jS 
Mft*Bn^p div dl 3 U- 4 l-''Ak% |?j, 4£i6^ 413, 

459 - 9 , 47 *. *39 
Tila'bftjj, 375 p 17S 

212^3 

Slaocdamar Jii 
MBcOrdbap SOJ 

Mada'ih, 75, ijbn, ii^ ffTi 

349, St* a/ij} Ctciipbofi 
MadS'in .^ il-TK p 6Sp 73, 3 jti 
mdi/^Ai al-Mltj/imtm, 170 

397 

madlA, 407 

Madliu}], ml-i 7f >7 f 3 ®^ ®9i 99 p 

LOlp rotip 107, ii4p ntip zi7» 119^ 

KJ 5 . 14^ MI. M 7 . * 4 ^. * 59 . 1^. 

I7J. 175/ <77^ 17S4 179, ISO. i8l jS^, 
J90p 191, J9J, 3«>Zp 
341 j^^,p 597 . 441. 4 SQp 452 , 4s6p 471 
n_ ip 47 *. 349 . 5^h 7 ^ 4 . 7 * 5 . 74 «^ 
bI^M un 5 iUi~w‘aliii,hp 134; »c1wd, 39^ 
Mddliuilir-GkiUdah fOUt«, 145 
Mdjdlnali Mod^ue^ thf, 32^1 p 363 
Mdjij [Halil ttl-Zj&hirdhp Sj?! $1% 
MadbisLt al'S&limp sga 
MfldJnAl SfiUm, jw McdioAccIi 
MBidljiat id-ZBhi:&*p 595 
Mddmcicr J 3 p Tlfi, 117^ » 3 p 375, 394^ 
396: pectf, I 3 lj kufdhtp I rip 134 p 135 
n. It ijdij 133} pcHud, i[6p EiSp lX9r 

t3t D* 3, 131; MoflEttUt n6j Sup- 


pertcrs^ I40i tlwcnuy* 152; ™ii- 
acctianij 155; eilipliEp 16S 

4x0^ 41 3 t 659, 66oj 66x 
ZAsiindp 564 
MegdOp 36^ 53 
MagellnZlp 555 n. 5 
Pri^dn'p 344 

#i 7 -j jSS 

311 n, I 

Maglidb, b 1^ 313 *. 55*. 59i 4- 

39S, 45tPp 303. S4ip 567. 568, 646, 68S 

Maghrib jil-Aq^, xK, 711. nSirr rf/Zi. 

^iattsixo 
Maebribi, 360 
Ma^hnEiifl, 7J3 

M*B<- 43 

SUgiiui, i^r, J67, 37J o, 3, 43J 
AlffraltAf 313 

blaJiaxint ibn-abi-dl^ KhalHdlkp 6S6 
Mahdi, tlia. 34 ^p 1413 . 617 
Sfalidi, ai-p 'AbbjUid, 304, 395 p S 9 ^, 
497 p 3»*t 517# 5^*r 3^2. 

33bp 333, 333 p 349p 5S4i 359. 5^. 405. 

417, 434, 450 

Malidj^ b1-> Ki TUsiArt, iLm^ 

MBhdip fid-, Umayynd of Coidovd, t^i 
i.1utajiimdd 11 

Idabdlp eJ-j bf ti^uunmad^ stt M^kKumad 
id- Munta^at 
Maluifyahj Bl-p 609^ 61& 

M nbmil , IJ5, 136 n. I^ti76 
Mahmud, 7*3 ^ 

Ma^tn^ it, 713 I# 7^f 7*7 

of Gkunah. 3 r 2, 376, 464-6 
Mali^ndp Gh&E^p itt Gb£i&ii 
MabinCId ilm^MdlikihBii, 57^1 

Mahmhp J9^ j6p 740 

m£tdoAr 106 n. 3, 497 

Siiliiiemidf!*, jm Maynztljaip itn> Mfiu 

Main, 41. 4J« 5®. S4 

24a^« ihii-p 395 

me^d/if aZ-aJoAf 413 

Ma^p ibn-, A^Madp 689 

Af 4 tjtJ/i:f fl/-, tid 
dtaj/itt 4 ZI 
mAj/ir 338 

ma/ftAitf 9$, 351 

LaylAp 35 i 

Mdjilip, al-^ 37y, mi, jSSp 5S9 
MajAj, 3J3, 3sS 

Mdjilj, term dppli«d tc Donci, 521 h, 3 
Majiiji, al-^ 'AH jlm-aL'.Abbajt 363, 387, 
36St 57^ 663 
Anlakhmtnt 56Q 

Makkdbi 6^ 7^ I7p iS. 27, 30, 58, 

96,99^ roi, tm, 1034 , 105, tg** iii. 
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ixa, IM, I Id, US, 11^^ tja, 133^ rj6, 
1 + 4 . 1S5. I^*p i 9 h 2110, 

Sw-a, 351, 259 440 n. 

+4Si +SJp 45^p +7t n- 1, 47&P 507, 539, 
I^P 5'^. S7ap 5S7r 5^ip 617, dKJ, 677, 
6SJ r 702, 704; tNiRnu, 64- cx^ju^itest of^ 
100,1 rS; ibe pHwnft, 103; (piia of^ icfrj 
ftF-Miitarmniih, 134; fall of, 1411; 
^tocV on, 1472 taptuiv of^ ijSi 
Ilafam of, 193; pUgiitn royfi to, 335 
MiUkiiti; nngert, St; 9S, 3iS, 133, 375; 
arwMAcy, loct; Etlrdliji, i 
133; Unuliti, 114; iicriod^ ijfi. 
cara^, ud; r^vckltofu,^ tji- coo- 

ncrtiQn*, s 55J pony, 179; litnctimry, 2tSi 

M4kkjuLv, 99, 104, , j 6, it7, 118; pre. 

liUmic, 101 
pr.*tnw+^ i74. 400 
^fako^ilbn^ 103 
^falab!l^J 336^ 

Malaga; 496, 5*6, Jig, 535, 53^, jjj, 

5 S 4 t S?S^ S™i 59^; univflfulty of, c^ii 
«4/oir, lod lu 2 
Muiosjird^ 475 

391 

MuU+y: Archapc^ivjoj; Lmjpmge^ i(SS^ 
35^4 piigin, 665 
^Solayonj 4 
MnUyf, 1;^ 

M+lHEkircl, 475 
Malchili i, 68 
Malchuj ]], 63 
^faJcljv^ Macula^ 370 

?*- -t?!- ^11. 7 sc 

I bo-, Atma 

Malilt al-*Adil, a|., /« Saliir, ibn-ai - 
Maiik. d-Ar^al, aJ., 647-3, 648, 6 m 

^ "A* 

fihaxalkp qI- 

.Vmik |l|p 

^[alik x„ aUawflii 

MA/fl 47a n, 2 

Jliliii ihn AfiM, m B, 399, e, 4 
Mn-bk kbti^FHhtn fiJ-Asdi^ Si 
MaJi^, C-, 36?, 579 

M^kifc ^ ^ "*'• S'4i icLool, 

5+J:; 9;adl, 567 

MiJitij, xfif MdUchyi I 
MflJk Sikhm, 51 

MJij..4S«,tos,6o6,6,S,7,r,734,7^7, 
Ma’lCOa, 36. 

M 4 Evf 7 AEi, 4 E 7 n, 9, 418 


marndM, 233 t, 341 

! 756 

mam/MA, 135 c. 1, 655 

Mmluk; 404,414,615,660,696; 

4%^ 655^ fiTlrjij destruction, 
Ojg; ^cn, amln, 695; buJMihEs^ 
697; kingdoDi, 699, 703; iuJtfln, 70J, 
-Oj; afmf, 7045 pawt^if 70j, 71 p, jj^r 

obgurrfhyp 738; ei 3 , 749 

MamlQk*- aio, 2li$ n. I, 4.S7, 630, 6j7* 

^5J. 6js, fidr, 6(M. en-m; 721. 
714; undff TurlUp lid J4r^.; sEau^h- 
tcrfdp 74+^ i;ovr>nLmrhi ofp 711,% EofiJ^ 

738 

-M e'mufig hJ-^ *A bbttind; 2 m, a 34^ 445^ abif j 
^95 p = 97 p ^ 99 p 3Qit 3^1. 30Jp 310 IB, 
3^0, .^at, 343, jaOp 337, 33S uf., 364, 
409, 410,414, 417, 414, 4ifi^ 4^^ 
^3°; +39 p 452, 45S, 4fii,4|5j 5il>7J7; 
c;sfHQnagi^ E}'sbtm of, 125^ nw^hrr of, 
333- wih of, 333 
Ma^muni olwcrratorj', 376 
Ma'tip 729 
Mnnali, 98^ 99 
aA^, 75^3 
639 

MancbHp 336 
Muiduanff, 233^ 357 
MancUICp 357 
319 

Mani rhag i tirt : 44)6; lofluraice, 4ao 
MiillEchiiciin’ZoroaiFtrinn Indpencc on 
Sofifm, ^86 

Maniclmcans; 353, 359, 443 n. 3^ uyptCH 
^lAufdbjiamjs, 359 
KfcmieliaeiHii, 359 
Matiiscis:^ 59a 
Manfum, 36 
99 

maMj4fxiI^^ 2z6 

ManiiinJi^Ej *1-, ibn-$al4rp 327 
Mfl’na, 731 

Muifllr^, 4i-, ’AbliSdd: 158, 265,28B 95, 
296, 297^ 307, 309^ 310^ 311^ 3(7^ j 2 i , 

327. 334. 337 p 33S. 343. 349. 37^* 

SflS 4iSg4i9,466, 507^ M^'onajpe 
lyxEem of, 335; TiMjthcr of, 332 
blafifar, nt-, l-"a|imfdp 445 p 606,633 
nlonfQr |, iSamlttiMp 46J 

Mim|.ar'Abd-id-*Aiiljc, aI-, MamSiJk, 

^ a. 3 

Mftti^flr ‘AEi, 674 

bfanfOr bi-Ailalh, jil-, jHEijila al^ 

M-fUl|[lr, llsq-', NObp ^ a.minf pE J67 
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Mailer ibn'SjirjCkn, iqS 
Mun^jr Mmntuk, fp94 n- 3 

iil> nb«-Vtiaiif Yii*cfOb, 343. 
S49 p 57 «p s8*, m 

Yiiti»p 3?S 
366,4^2, 579 
id-, 685 

Miuiudr AnneniiLni 166 
Maimkart, 475 
^li'oDf 5 a 

401.559 

AfMqamdt^ 4&3p 4^ 

Mdqilifjl, hK, KCoprttp!rert 4^, 204. 

265. J4&P 35^^ 3®® ®p 41*. 4^5 

Maqimp i 1^ 

Mdqqari, 9I; 531. 550, SjS, 

EOT lu Ip 573 

Maqridp oh, 618, 6l6p 631, ^S^p GS8-9 
Miiqip 61^ 

Krtffwnr^p l<|8p 261, 262 

.t/tf^w/47/, JI3 

MnrAghdl); 330, 4Sfi. 6331 wbwnrtttary 
wl, 37S 

Mu'uhp M>* 203i 439- 040 
Msnnthlp 126 
Man: Lhr Gmkp 665 
Mnmmi of I JeracIta, 44 
Mar» polo* J44, 447. 43? n- 4 
Mardiiitn^ 2A4-5 
Mamaln, 46 
ManAina, 46* 56 

46, 50, |f. S4- 66, 58, 64. 104. 
739t<; duu iifp ^ 6, 7^^ 1^5 
MfirUlfnip al-p nf* Misawnyiili 
myn/ak, 434 
Moiin, bojiLi"^, 549 
Munjluo aJ^MAAfOrir rI-, 67^ 

Tklgfiyaht S3 

Mariyah, al', ttii AJmcHii 
55C> 

Mali 192 II, 3 

Mafj ibai-^^mifi 154 
Mwj DiWq, 703 
Maiy RAhit, ISOi 194. 

Hatj Dl-^uffar* t JO, 6Sa 

Majjalto, 754 
Mark Antony, 74 
rnwy^tt^, 13613. I 

MaitWJtt: lS4i comwiunityp 30 ^; 

jj l; itudcnUp 743: kIwjUw, 747 
Majonitc CbJiiidinUi 639 
Mjutmltea, 196, 205* 633* 6SOp 729, 734 
Marqab, ^-p 657, ^5 
Mimccip i»6 ii. I 

MarnJcn^p 54li S^6i S46-9. 5^1 57®*^ 
56^ 


Marrikll^l, J« Marrakrih 
MattAkiiEiiK 543p 566 

Mai^, 415 

MMclIlfSp 565, 571, 669 

Marshtiahif ilm-ftl-p 'Ali, 695 
Maiid* Si* Cbidea 
Ma*dlf al-Karklu, 434 
MarVpW Marw 

Mans; ijS* i09r 3*o. 224. 3^3. 

330. 4i4t 474. 47^: lii|;h»»y 

tlinpueh, 323 
Marvalip 133 
Morwtii, ttfiu-* rti 

Mamfiti tf Si* MaxwAn ibn-al-^Jikiini 
Man^n IJ, Umayjiid, £i6, a79p 284, 

»* 5 . 4 ^.S'S 4 ., ^ 

MarwAii ibn-al-^takom, 177, 189, jqip 
193 n. I, 206. ijl, 25s, 261 11. S. 
aSip 182 

Marii^lliii, t 95 I. M*. 

Marnfanidj, 237,155 
Maty, friend of Flordp Jl? 

Mat 7, mnihcr of JfniH, 125 
Mdiyp mfe of MuljAiiiiDadK 120 
Mju'bJ, 37 
A/ffids 7 , df-*427 
jl/ar464 a/ A/&md/ik, 385 

ur^af-Afdmd/ii^t o/'i of al-BftfcrSi 

569 

AfagJ/iJt nr-ai-MamJ/MJtf 0/-^ of ibn^ 
^Ifl’vrqab 1^6 

(Ci-d/'i.Vow^AJ'j d/‘* of ibii" 
Kburdidbhih. 323, 335 
Mlaarjawayh, Jgj 
Masornih, ilm-, 521, jSOr 566 
MaEdWayh aJ-Miiidtfti* Jl 1 o. 7 
Muuwmvh, ibbv Y^Vuandp 311* JI3* 
363 . 3 ^ 

MOaM'ailih, 569 
Ma^ahafp abuv 37S* 387, 570, 3% 
a/'JAd'jw* 147 J 
472 

Md^hhad "Afi, iSz-j 
MuhiuOyAh fwordip 147 
2S& 

Maiiid il-Aq?*! aiv 121, 265, Si* d/in 
Aq|a M«qocp ol- 
Maalfimab, ibii^ m 

Maiianuih ihfi-^AbJ' rI'B ialik, 203 2114 p 
212, 299 

Ma^mudah, tlibo^ SH* 54^ 

Maiqat; l3, 7lis eapitai, 7395 aultatt^ 
IlSOr iS9 
aua, Linijv 
MaAS^;iM>tir 445 

iJ', JoOir 291 
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hfauerjamb, 

Miu niltnA of GKunah, 376 
Mu'OJ, ibn-, ‘Abdullih, 243 , 391 n. j 
M4u*fkli. ■!., blilAiiim, S3, 78, ^^4, 373, 
«S. 3 « 4 , 3 <». 34 ^ 34a. 3S4. 3S6. 390, 
381 - 2 , 435 , S30, ^9 
Mofyad, 447 n- t, 448, 646, 657 
Nfn-jj-M, Jit Mn^iyflU 

3 falinm 577 

.l/of/i*, o/.^ ^6^ 

3^4, 413 
Mflln, al-, 7^ 

Mtafra^, 335 

Mattn, 449 

Matthew^ t26 

Maui^taiiia, 555 n. 3, 71 i 

MauBCil8!2im of Barqflq, 697 

AfrwdxB Mi^raddr^ 4/', 6I9 

-Vra-dA; t 7 a n. 6,173. *I 3 , *3* 

Id., ,Ss, 3»9,3s*,3i6,331,401 

Milwijafa, S3 

arrfa/s, 17^ 86, 17J a. 4^ jug 
Mawliu^ 44S 
Mavlawip 37a 
nSTawlawitn, 437 

MaWftlp 157, 395, ^ 

41^4 41 3 p 4 S 7 . 4 ^n.i, 592,619,614, 
fr^ %5,936, *3^*, 944,646,691 p 71-J 
higllway tlimugh. 315; mafTOpontin 

al * 'Anunir ibn^'AlBp 6 zq 
\Tat8Ffilj, il-p IbraHlm, 434 5 

515' 5^426 

majfdJM, 104 

Maymiiii, ftm-, 'AtjduIEahp 617 
M^On, Stm^p j76p W4^, 66jp 

MaiTnOn Jil-QHtldq1>p 443 

IJ 

M«7^, aSi 

f^i 

Manlakian, 291 
^[azd4kLb!a, 359 
Mazdcdo Penuatu. Cfi, 84 

MWnl, Mutmmiiwd. tto 

Mecen, JM Mokluih * ^ 

Medio, 3*3, 330, 3^6, jsj 
Meduin, Modltwb, a|. 

Medina Sidonbip 496, fni 
Mwlinai’di, 533 

^4. 67, 35,, ^51, 

» 5 . « 9 , 7 i»l rtie. 3^ 37; porti, 

59; ctviUiation, cait* 

^403 mj!h«Dcv, 353; tinde, 344? 


Jiwul* of. 485; kljiad, 699; eastern 
realnsi of, 705 
^teliipap /w Mak|:?^ 

Mclfcitc; ehurchp. 165; pairiarcj) 
AtcKaadrfa, 6195 patriarch of Jem- 
aalenij 6 m 3^ patriatdi of CoEutanfiji- 
ople, 67^ 

Mdukbp $i 
Mdukhkha^ 363 51 
Mcmphitp 5Sp 453 
M=ic^,4I3, 573 

MMdji, 496, 514,518 

Alercivingkn, 499, 599 

Mewpocamia: 19. jS. 33, j6^ jq. 

SWf t43p i45, 154, 360, ag^riog, 
4^P 473 j 4^, fi+fe. 646,651, 653,655, 
fp 9 , 70^; conqueat of^ 74, Skf a/r& 
IrSq, al- 

Mefiop^tiitmaja dcscrf, 15 

Mesiionger 9f AJlah, 397 

Mea^, I9|^ H6, 1S3, i&6p 289, 467 

MeasEaiuCp 248 

Meaaiaap 604* 606 

MeauE, 311 n, 7 

Meiyg Major, j« MJlHwavh, ibti- 
Metae the Yonn^r* j*# MijAwmirh M.U 
MAridliil 

h^exqui^ap La, 599 
Mkhacl Ifp 399 
Midiad P^jEo^gui^ 676 
Michael Soot, Seal 

Middle Aget 4, 43. *4*. 346, 366, 4ot, 
4*3. 4*8, 453, 637, fife, Afij; nllgiiiiu 
lo^ce or, 346, *53) Chiiiliut, 378 

Middle fd 

Middle Peniiuip jft Pahliftwi 

■^rVidiTAi p 2d I 

Mid^ Paiha, 738 
Midian, 14, 49,4S, 52 
Midianiletp 22^ 39 
■nldlUahk 125 

MiAxdi, 399 p 429-30 

106 n. 2, -59, 260. 2S1, 262. 

^7. 41 7 t rt5 
Mihj-an. 155 

MAa'd, fiiher of Tughrit, 474 0. 3 

Milan, 366 

mitlqi, 7 t$ 
railleti, 727 
35S 

Mina, Talley of, i 

Mma«. 5 I 

Minilcaiu Cl^ny, 3A, 54, jj; iniefijidow, 

4Sr 54; nn^nicn^ 52; capital, 54; 
Mngi, 54; dnlijation, 72; p&nlbE^n, 

ga; iDKnptiofkp log 
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MftKhCcm- TutTCCMria, 55^1 


Mleuejeui^ 44^ 54r 7 ^ 

Muia^t 44 

^1iiu{!0^5Rbaii!;BJl: UngiUiEC^ 52; ktllf^- 

ddEEkf^ 34; culture, 36 
^jv^irrj [06 Q. 2, 25^ 

6SS 

IHp 352 
Manmtir^ &6j 
Mjnmwim, i73 
il/iV^42 31)2 

Mi>^ 4 /p io$ Ur 2 

i\m% SjiTd^ 175, 37S 
MudciiwiLybk 3^, 301, 4«iE, 472 
htiskJp, Iff DOninj^ o-U 
Nfifr al^'AliqELh^ 165 
34S^ 

mif/dfi 19a 
276 
173 

273, 376 

54 

Mc^br toa^ 143, 269 b 2 
Mmrhm 49 

Mohammcdui elIT, 239 

MdRgoI: 35^p 37!*, 4 ‘H^ 4 ^- 4 ^f ^ 77 ^^ 

6S0, 6911 dmULi^ht, 484; hprdcsp 6711 
powers, 676 

Mullj^tiAi 462 n. It 4S&F 702 
^toug£|^A1U 21697^ Iwder^ 656 
Monj^loid pcoplc2p 2O9 
Moago^id Turksp ^04 
MonEoli, 297^ jjiSt 44S, 475^ 

487 - 9 . 65*, fib4. 672. 6 ;^, 673* 

Mcilldpiiy«tr: ^»tftlnulllfl^^ bl; bAbop, 
79; 315* cttufirh, 107, iS3r cem- 
muiliticap 143 

MuDophyMiie ChrLsiirtnityp 611 7^ 
^loncpliydtc SyHiin chiiTEdip 79 
MoflophynteSp 10^^ 

MooophydtittUp 79 
Mouothclitc, I S 3 
Moos PEitgpaus, 641 
Mpnfi RegAl^H 64 f P- 5 * 

^[o^lt RayaJH 641 U- 2 
Montet, 7ti 
MofitpeUieit 577. SSfl 
MontfMp 641 n- 2 

Moofish: 260, jjS; prolilem, 556; afrhp 
597: daxuxn, 599 

Mwhs: Andn]tiiaan^ 544 i 555 

5 p 55 * 5 . 5^ ^ ^ 

MDp5i.i«»ciAp wf il- 

MofTip 715 
MdrUh bill, 264 
Mcriicos. KiS 


ooTsdi^, 556 
MorocCAZk Atla;ip S4b 

Morocca-Ti Berber dyiuisci«, 537 
MancM^Oun Mumbtli, 637 
Mbroccdt diy, Maimkttil 

Z 27 , 3 ( 6 * 344 : pApcr bfn J4T! 
437t 44<5 n. S, 4S^. 50a, 5i3r Sai, 327; 
54^>p 541. 544t 545. 546. 54^i. 349h J64. 
6i8p 7Jii ^jhajifi of^ 617 ^ 4 MR' 
qucit dfp 7(S 
MofMp 5SS n, 5 
Mo^miWp JQI 

M<fU^ 2S,4D, 135.443h vtilky of»67 

S\om\€^ 3, 4 , 43p ^^5 

JQ9, 313 «^4H 264* 265 326+ 

3^7 "f i 3^ip 39^1 4^>ip 4^J6 
5 id «f ^ 67i!p 67 Sk (^Sip 7&S. 7i3: 

Hicnityre, 21?^ S^* 463^ cunpqutiWp 32, 
143. 359, 3^: rnvdfcwu^ aa^ 57, 49^; 
fupreirw^yk 57i 84, 170* i74» 

*04; pcHtii 94; p^yitcni of tiis^tLCin, 
97* EHlsidArp 102; comitJUFiiiyp ifi6p 
(70, I72j 1S2, 24B. 359. 4^i wxkrld, 
ii 4 p 13^^ UJp «79» 5®^p 5^3^ 

671 , 74 ^i «at 1 r6p l4Sr t7k tmiEtwnlS 

I21J tbeQloj:iiirw, ^74: 

12 $, 363; SiL&tl*. U 9 * i 33 r 334. 

303, 386, 40S, 460, 591, 6(2: E^jwndi, 
14J: ETiibUiry «DtCTi?riKM, 14^; 

J67, 6a|p 64°: **»*»P 1^* 47^^* S®*j 
6230; i69t 3J?S 170, 326p 

398; gcpvenidrt, tJOi 4S3: tn?£f|»j <7(1 
COnT(!rtip 174: cnipIrB, 175, l»9: 

traditidii, IjS, £ 43-4: caliph, (36^ <96; 
society, 1(13* 4i9i dynaitSes, (96, 46^1 
568; wuqu&tt 2()6 p 463; archEteclat 
256^ Ml; 2J9. 4^1; Hicytcchirr, 

360, 597^681, 6911697: ifiEuaretl, 1^2; 

legists, 274; UDge^p 276; 

305; ikstMOOUiera* 315, 57*/ tnyiticiBii^ 
316. 433! (Fftdm, 343, 344. 3ii4! dviJ- 
Lfbtion, 3^:^, 404, 429: rocnmunili^, 
326, 399, 710; bG^tAU, 365; works. 
375 j uwirni phiJcwophwt, 401; Tclijpdu 
minting, 420; handtoeitus, 4^a; gildcT« 
424; phiicKopbicip428; inrelkctiiml life, 
431; tMnkco^ 432 p 5I0; AiEeddsm, 434; 
gyilils, 44S; «iclip 4494 piratefl, 451; 
fdlp 509; gPDgrapbflfflp 569; pbyiiculiSp 
57d, 6851 domination in Spain, 578; 
mcdital tradition, 579; biogmphen, 
581; rtbgiiooi life, 586; mEtal'Workeri, 
|9li patbuy, 59 *: KyI^.^S9S: miiaicsaii^r 
5995 eonqucit df Sifily,j 632; war^ay, 
6^^ menace te rtsly^ feS; population 
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of Sidly, 6djS; cnStMBAa in SicElj, 6i jj 
fMhioTWp 6 j 5; oiflu™ in S^rtwrn 
rtily, 6r3; rcilture in 6J4; 

hisloriaqi, *^4; htmldiy, 

<S«4; ihipa, 697 

Mcia^ni. non , JJO, Jib, i4j, 400, ^16 
Aln^em AriitoteliazLLsm, cSi, ^fic 
Moslem Aiin, 635 = ^ 

Moslem Alls MinoTp <Sj^ 

MoaJcm Ambp gencslo^cal rvladani^Ip 
flfp 144 

MoUcto ArsNan cijipliairp 175 
Mosfern Ambuins^ 174, lyjj 
Moilein Aiubi, 71^ 

Moslem Orient, J33 
Moslem Fenia., 70J 
i^Soslfaik SItilyp 606 
MwJcm Spain, j&j, 506, jsj, jaj, 
m S 4 *. 549 , JSPp SS 7 . SOu, jfii, toi, 

bii,b67p7ia 
Moakm Syria, 644^ 646 
Hodwiij it+, n6 , irS itf., J09, aij, 
519 246, 359 a- 3 p 261 347, 

3S4 p 3SS 403. 4i2 484^ 4Sfl^ 

Arian 

Iw; in Africa., 1S6; argument of 
ClLnitmns with, 24bj nominal, 147; 
“ morchaini, 343; in ChlfiSp J44; 
rrypto-^ ||6 

Moftimns, non-* i($, ij8, 235, 231, 
3 io, 499 p 6 zi, 69 ^i 
JWue of •Amrp 162,415,417 

Alos4]Lie 0/ BaTciCl^i, 697 
Masi^ue of CoTdavUj |qS^ 

M OK^On of nJ^Ghawri, 697 
Mosque of aM^llLLm, 650 
Mot^ue of M-Ijnsan, 

MD4t[Lie of Mafekah, 364 
Mosque of aUN^rp 6^^, 693 
Moiquo of Qilt-biiyp bqi, 697 
Mosque of ai^QiiyTmwdnp 451 
Mosque of ^UmuTp 120^ 164 
Mosul, 3JO, 737, Si* tfA*f Maw«(l, al- 
Mt. BoAottiTOp 519, 520 
Mt. Ktna^ (5o4 
Mt. Hennon^ 315 
Ml tfiti'p t33 

Alt. Ubuhon; 14; iron of, rhrulinn 
Diajunty ofp 3 i 5 o 
Mt. Qinyan, 375, 436 

nit, ationimtirp 15^ 17 
Ml. 604 

Moiarab tevoluliom, ^ij 

5 Sf. S 97 

- fs^ita, 169 n, 5. Mujiharia, 

at- ■ 


I 255, 409 

Mu^adh ibn^Jabalp, 397 
Afu* 4 /s/aA 4 l-Bufr 4 ffjiiA, tf^p 578 
Mu^nHaqat, a]., Si. SSp S 3 4 , 253 
MaWffHTp 409 

ffiriiW/iffT a/-/^d.aj'4 a/^, 3^ n. 3^ 374 
39^ 

Mu"awi>ijilL ion of f EisKlimp 222 
Nlu'iwiysJi n, IK, jgi3, 345, jfii 
Htjiwiyalt Ihimbi-Siifytot 14S, tyj, 

ili'i?’' *So, rSa, jSj, 

JOO, 205, 206j 212, 113^ 215 
J^i^rp 144, 347 2 i 3 * 255 . 154 p 39 *: 

governor of Syna^ iSo; tomb of, 198 
n. 4i death ofp 2 & 2 ; wife ofp 234; 
postal tervioe undt^^ 33a 
Mu*ayyecl, al ^ Umayyad of Cordorap 
i€f IJii^iam II 

^ru'ayyad Abmodp al-, MamlLtk, 694 
n. j 

MuVyad, a|., Shayltll, Mnmlilkp 677, 
694 p 69s, 69 & 
ffPlrAJ^p 400 
ffraAf^V, ^5 n, I 

Mu^, (ribe, 3804 502 n. 1 
Mudor iba-Ma'oiid. ajj 
Mudarip 3 Sj 
M tLjarile, 3 dij jaS 
Mudarites* 503, 503, 504 
muJat-ru^ 410 
^Wea^w^,^p dA, 393 
Mn-lejan; Wl, j jfi; [Krtte,y 

iW, S 95 , 597 

mud 4444 rA, 4*4 

.f/upfi^rV rVd V/pif lU/at al■^ 

37 S-« 

SfuiiHit t/a Simtal ai.^/S^}et\ a/-, 

371 n. I 

Mufa^l li-DitbU, d., ^4 
#/., 04 

Mu{|;bi>nk jbn-Shu’bnh, d-, 1^ 
MuKtaroh, ilm-nl-, nr Wdfd, bI- 
Myghftb Al-Rbmi, 494 
MMgkMf fi tii-Adtviyak^ dj/r, ^js 
558 

I r6* % 4 o 
Muhalbitp abp 90^ 93 
MuhaZlah Ibn-abi-^ufnh, ab* loS 
Mubimtmad; y, m, 24, S6, 89, 99^ 
lojp l05i 111-33, f24p. I37'^l4- 

2i5i *33. 24^^» 34Sp 256, 358 jef.p 337^ 
33 Sp 3 S^ 4*^^i 4^^ ^^^-4 p«f{ 

tqureale of, S|; death ofp Izj, 178; 

etaiy ofp 123; adopted sera of, 147; 
wcce^i ofp J77; coujsin of, 179? 
Prophet of iskmp 1S2; lun^euion lOy 
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i$5; Mlowcn Cpf i 64 ; rrligioR of| 
®ci4; worshipped ai C+od ^ 64 j. Sf^ 
1’roph«t< liic 

Muf^mnudt cDtn|i 4 «it>r cf IndlA, 53 1 I 

MuhdLmmfldi father of 'Abd-nJ-^KfthinAti 
Ill. S^o 

Mut^Lm.IImil^ ym of abu^Bakri 1"7 
iMu^iimmad^ A^n of MajwiiB 1. ^79 
Mul^Lmmtid 1, OEtOluui^ 701, 5^ * 

Muha^nud 11, Ottonmn, J09. 7 ^^ 3 

Muhoiniiiail III, Otlonmn, 7 ^^ "" 3 p 
71311.1 

Muhimumid IV,|, OttjDniaD, 7 IJ **■ * 

Muihiimmiul V. Dtlcman, 7^3 * 

Mu^unniad VI, Ottoman, 7^1 n.- ^ 

1, UiiiiD,yjr4d of Cordovm, 
514 n. I, st6, St", 518. S‘^ S*' «* *. 
5^3 

Mubflmnuul II, Uma>‘>'ad^ 534 

Mu^minOTiid 111 , Utna^yad, 5^ 

53 S-S^ ^ 

Mu^uumnad V, Nlijnd+ 567J 59 S 
MdtLJuniaiuJ VI, Nafrid^ 567 
MukauLmad VI, OttoiTHifl, i'S 4 
Miihacnmad V^IU* Na^dd, 533' ^79 

Muhammad XI, NaTiidr MS B 
Muhammad Xll* Nafrid^ 553 4 
Muhammad obu-’' AbduHili , Noimd, 

iM Muhammad XI 

Mubamnuid iUi-'^AbdiillShr Nftft al- 

Zakljahj al- 

M uharntrutd al BatEir, 44^ 

Muhamnwd ‘AEl iStj n. J . 752 
n. t> ?J3 p 741. 745; succtswr of, 724; 

ramlly of, 7*^ 

Muha^mod al-JnwSd, 441. 44 J 
Muhammad ■J-MHlMafflrh44l, 44^ 
Muhamfnad al-Tammj 443 
Muhammad ihft-ahi-''Atmf, 'AntSr, 
Itm-abi- 

Muhammad ibu-id’^M lEMfliir, Momtiik, 

673 

Muhammad Eash&d, Ottonian^ ijS 
l^luhammad ibu-^BulaiilliiS-a, 304 
MuhornTTiad ibn^Tanuirt^ i« TtHnart, 
ibii- 

Muhammad llm-YEUuf iba-Nw. j« 
Na^r^ ibo' 

Muhauimadajiiim, 145 
Mu^mmadaiu m Cbmete iccorda^ J44 
, 4J4 

Mubarram^ 94, loa, l^jr tSj: Irtilh tlay 
ofi tcfiJJi of, iqi 
MuhibU, Bl>f 744 

133 * 134 

Muhda, ibn-, 2ffl 


Mohtatli.al-, 'Abtadit! 3ja. J37f 
of, J3i> 4» 

JM, JlTi to?" 

mm'iJ, 410 

Mu'is. b 1-, Fitimiil, 5*'. 6*9.6s3. S15. 
637 

Mu*trt-al-l>awlah, Biiwajhad, 417* 

47071 

Mulazlj^ah, ah, 417 
Mujahtd, ibo-t [23 
d/uVaat 3^i 

xUuyam al^UJftd 4 \ 3S6 
Mujarr^if 636 
2J 

4™r 441 
38, 54 

,Mukba, 49. 5* 

374 

Mukbariq, 425 
Mukbtarahi al-, 468 
3/u^i/d/itJ- IWrfU a /633 
Mukriln, 157* 210. 33“ 

Mitlttaii,al-/Abblsid: 3aii345p35S'4i7. 

470 m 2,473; motb^f of, 332 
OA, 54I 

MuJawwah. iba-fll p Qayi, W Majniin 
Layla 

Mul|im, ibn-, ^Ahd^al'RahmSJi* tSl 

184- I97 p 
M ulbr^ 54 
MultSiv. 2x0^ 4^4 

7 M 

a/^ 

MuivJt 537 

Munabbihp ibn , Wabb, 50, 144 
MundHr^ al-^ Umayyad of Cerdova, 
5140. 1,517^519 

Mundhir. aJ , ], Lakbmid, Ss^j 
Mutvdhifj al-p lit, Uldimid, 79, SS. 85. 

90 

Mundfair, ill-, IV", Lakbmid, 84 

Mundhif al-&ajiarp ibEl'al^,'6S5 

Mutidhir ibn-al'^urith, al-, GhasKiMld^ 
79-SO, 256 

Mundhir ibfli'Sa^Sd, Sa'fd, iLfi' 
Mu'^nls al'Mutalfar, iSS-TO- 
Munqidbt baau-, 6|3 

JS V/d/ a A, 63:9 

Mimlafirt al'p *AbbiLntli 33S, 426^ 4^6; 

motber ofj 332 
ptaa/apoT-p 441 

Mimtarar, al% jrr Miibammad 
Munyat al-Ru^ifab, 508 

4iH. ^ 

Muqaddaji,^ sl-', nft ^Fa^dui., al- 
MuqaEa'p tbn ah. 308, 359.389^390,4^1 
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Mmiftwiii'* ftl 

mt/qJ/iyi, 746, 756 

^^uqatt^mp 30S, fijp 

^fllqawq^, aJ.^ t6l 

Muqloi]^ ibn% 'Abbt^iild vizjjp laj, 424^, 
463+ 629 

J£ TaVlU AyJ/ t$/-^wda/ui, 

^ , S6S 

^[uqtaiiip als ^Abbiiidp 476-7, 479 a, 3 
hfuqtadJrp ab, *Abb4:Ud: 3*3, 319. 319^ 

384.417. 

4 [ 9 p 468 -$, 4jOp 473^ rtiDtlier oif, 

334 

MiHjtafif aJ-p 'ALb^dp 479 n jp 480 
Muflblr? p^wcr, 537, 543; empire, 541^ 
54S; WMwftSj^p 54 J; dioarp 542; 
clynastT' In SpoJbp 54^-6 

S3y# 540p Mi a. IS® 
Murad Ip 7^911^ r 

Mlit^ it, 7*9 11^ I 
j'^ltufiLcl nr, 712 n. 3, 7iI n, j 
^ItirOid IV\ 713 n. I 
^!u^iid V, 713 ti. I 
Murdjip 281, 313, 566+ 585 
433 

Murji^ikc sect, 247, 393 
Mursy^ii, hy \f urdd 
MuTts^, Jtly 'Abbfljiid, fit Mu'uit, 
ibn-d- 
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35, 9J, 55j, 3J5 

Mil*i {d£Liiiia.ar}, 7419 a, r 

Maw aJ-Aairufi^ abu-, w# Aih ftri^ aJ- 

MOw aJ-HfiqU, fft H44jp al- 

MClw flJ-KJL|im, 441 - 2 , 7*3 

^*SS *«7. 2J31S, 135. <93. 

tw-8. 499 

Maw ihq-Sbafcir^ i^ai ofp 3iip 31 ^p 375^ 

376 

Miif'ab ibn-alrZybayr, 19a 
MuiS-fir, Ibn-, xtw QAvyft f 
Munich, iha-, iif Mi^b^ ibn- 
JHftfiru}wir^ft^ 271 
MaiayUmaiip 14 j 
MU4C11C, l5p 739- Ma>f|jit 

Mum* CriatkrtOp 609 
Miiii?», tbc, 250, 376^ 407 
Mmhattap 269 
MuhI, Aliit, 7 p 22* 269 
Jtt n. 1+ 427 

B/.Ak|j>, oA, 37 J, 4J7^ ^ 
Muilim, ibfi-p QutnT'b^li 
MuhliTn ibD^-^lajjiAj, 395P 396 


I Muitim aJ-Kbiiru^ip abii-+384^230-$1, 

32J fi. 5, ^ 4 * 

Mukbm ibn-'Uqbaiip lOL-Sp 193 

as/'* 52 

/Vju^^b/, 236 lu 1* 399 

Miijran^ 5ip 34 

al-, *Abbajiil; mother o/, 332; 
479 D. 3,400.481+646 
Mufi&bi it 713 n, t 
Mu^iofa Up 743 n. r 
Mu^iafa 111, 7t3 n, I 
Mu^Jflfa IV, 713 n, [ 

Mustii'|£i,^a^, ^Abbaikl: 328* 466 7.677; 

tnothET efp 332p 345 
Muika'iDi id^p. Mamluk* 694 n, 3 
Mm 4 ta'lft+ a!-, Nn^Kdp 553 
Miutakfi, al'n "AbtifliidI, 4S$-7lO, 471 + 473 

Muitnltfip ai-| Ulimy;7ad of C^t^dr^Up j« 
Mub^mmad III 
Mtiaita*li, Ffl|im|fip 623 
Muftonjldp ab* ^AbbO^y. 341.479 U. 3 

Mi^taniifp al*, 'Abb^, 4II* 4S3+ 

486 □. i 

M utiui^r, ml-, ^Abbaaid ^iph of E(crpt+ 

489P 676-7 

Muttaa^ir, al-^ Fatiniid+ 474, 481 n, 3, 
621 . 622+ 6*3^ 625* 626p 629 
Mii 4 ta 2 tfirp b 1'+ Um/ind in SpaJiip 530 
Mujta&firrKxb, ab^ 4 j i 
mnff^*ri&aA^ 32 

&lLuUnhjd+ ai-^ 'Abb^eldp 479 a. 3 
Musta'fiiti. tl-p *AbbajSdp 341* 34|j 486, 
671 

mitS/a 4 ir, 44I 

Maita^fur^ aJ 'Abba^d, 479 n. 3, €80 

Mtutniliir, .!>, i«f *AE>ct-;J^K.t)Q,&n V 
&lL|'t.Jd, al'-, Unuiyvad of ConUsva, ttt 
Hubftiii III 

Mu-Udra, ol-, ‘Abbiidid. 538 , 560 
Mu'in^id, a]., 'AbbSjfd, 597, 3(4, 31^, 
35S. 35^^ 3^i 4»7, 454. ♦M. 47a n. 1, 
473 * M8, S60 
MH/'tfA, 449 
Mutah, 143, 147 
mmfaka/tim, 37g, 431 
Mutsmiiaiik, ^-, Mt Mubaininiad V||l 
Mu’taraid. al-, 'AbhJdi, ISM Il, 539. 
s*i>i 598,507 

Mu'tatnid, al-, 'AbUlifd, 313, 369, 456, 
4 S 3 . 4 ^ 3 , 4 ^. «B 

Mataiulrbi', al-, 4*5. 456, 458 , 459, 47a 

mutofit^J, 736 

Mu’taiim, al*, ‘AbbAiid, 597, jug, 301 
**V’t 3 * 3 . 318j 333 417, 4M, 166 
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MutaimVIdi, al'j 

ItJt 314. 3*7i 33§v#f.^4i7i 

4»p 42&P 430, 44O1 ^ 

MutAi»^kih i-lv’Abbaad caliph m 

Efiyptr^S^p 677* 7-^3. 70s 
Mu'taiiliibr tii-, S4Si ^ 

Mu'iaalkt, 310, 373 p 3*3. 3^1 

Mu*tanlitEit 24?, J45 p 3^*^ ™ .. _ _ 

al-, ^Abbaitd^ 43^p 
Mm'lATXp ibii'il-r 'Abl^aidp 3J7i 41^ 
M-UlHa-iMia AntllfJii nl'* I'SS 
al-p *Abt^. 3SSp 4?^. 473 
Mottaqlp Hi-, 'Abhalid, 355* 473 

^iuw^^(ip y-* 4^ 

Muwabbiil: govErflor, 595; 599 

MuwsLbhuU^ 545 i 5 ^'^p 5S®* 5^S> S77 i 

Mu«|^Wid!W WuhlifttiU 

511- 5^7 

J/H}F47Wdflp 510 
Muw^qqor, 269 

SSI, 56a ^ 578 

4l/iitird//a\ ^ I 39Sp S^4 
tbliiiap 49. Mtikha 

MufoifiLr^ al-j ^AW^al-Malika 534 

Ahmad* ■!> Nf 694 n+ 3 

Mti:}afri>r pi'f *73 

Mu«iyqiya*| 65* 7^ 

Muul^fahp al^f 133 
A/MiAir^ isAt SS7i bS® 

Nalnitikip 67 

\'abcita<aJL! kitlf^DTH, ^ 43p 44? oY-74: 
diilixaddn^ 76; deitica> 99? iiSK^“ 
tJciM, 99i acript, J57? agdculiuPtr 3S®? 
peasatilSf -1 44 

NabatBeaiUp I [^ I9 p 33. 59. 43* 44h 4®. 

54. $7p T4. Hi fi7 
NaUti. al-^ 123 

moAAdJA, 535 

lid&fp 1 13 

MoHdk, 1 % 337 ^ « 

Nilb4gbah nl-DhuhySiU, Si, £4 
Kabomduip 39 
^7al»p4laa5a^, 37 
Nabidi^Sp 640 
Nlbduii^ ai-, 744 

Nadrmp al', 3 jo6j 354^ 

Sadfc. hiiil«> 104. *17 ^ ^ ^ , 

Nwlr ibn-aJ-yarith ibo-tUlwlabp al * 

djjfj/tf#. 327 , ^ 

ibo-p 'UqbaJi 

Na£* ibu-Wl-Ainiq. 20S 
131 


maflri a/-p ^1 
NaHs^ itm ed-i 65s 

"tf/jp 443 , , 

Kafa ai-2akTyahp al j I90i 

jff^Jjffp 6S6 

nj^Aamr 4^** 

d/'p 4^7 

(flJ-Naghrttab), the-* laini Uf 

537.- 

Nflhf Taa. 349 
Nabr Kutha, J49 
Nnbr al-Malilc* 349 
Naiw 349 

Salw al^iliibp 349 
JJalir Vaifclp *3* 

Nibra^iVcip iSl 

wd'iA, S2Sp 326 

Piff/A u^-salfoH^t 674 

NlHatu 180, 195 

B4a>fp al-, iSip 133. 440. 737. 75^ 

Nljilakiit ^ 

Najdt 7 p i?i I4> ISi ^7, tS* 20^30^ S7 k 
H i2, 144. aJ4. 739 

K.jdii. 3*.3^ ^ 

Najriei 4Sp 5*. 5^ *4 ; qS. ioJE 

Chnxtkei of, 6J, 62, ib9 

Naklilah, 93* 97 p 9 ^p 99 

N^iiinlnilir ^-1 S9 

*aj«£r, 20 

Napka, 60*, 605 

Napedcoo, t43p 161*675, 7ai-2, 74S. 749 
Napolcdd IIIp 7 

rlaqab al-^Tajar* 5^ ,, ._ . 

NSqid^ Ibti-d-p atm al Ffcdfe il, 6S6 
adfi/* 226 

6*4 B- i 

SS9 o- ^ 

Naqfiu, 163 
Nafam-Sin,. 36 

flj7^/p JSl a- S 

NariHcinCr 499 j 5°^^ 5®9 
^^p 339 
Naan, 379 e- a 
naTffi, 2S 
Kajafi* il'p 18s 
al . 395 

Naiawi» al> Ahieadp 579 
dOffi, 259 

^a#3tm 174* 29<2. 460* metropolitan nf, 

in^rM and , 99 

Nif^fp al * 'Ahhiddp 31S, 328, 479 p 

4S1.3, 4 j^n. I 

Nilqir^ al^w Utnftyyad in Spain, s** *Abd- 
Ml-Rabman in 
Nfl4ttf, ihn-’Ahbftai 625 
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Na*ir FflfaLol^ MalnlQk, ^ 77 ^m^, 
^ 6^ n. 3,6951,696, 701 

NAfir i-KliUmw, 47^^ 625, 626^ 631 
Ni^ir Mutnuniniid, sJ-, Muwaj^^^ 54a 
Na^^^-Dln 3:Sp flS 3 

N^r ihn-QaJ&wiln, ftJ-p 671, 

^ 92 ^ 6Ss, 6 S 5 , 6*f, 607 
Ni^irl^p alrp 6Sr 
M^kkit 7 £>i 6^ 

Nafcmn^ of Sl John^ 55? 

Xajr> 101 

Nijr^ cmiucft of 'Abd^ol-Rnti^maii 11 
JMtSiS 

N«^ ibo-A^LtoBd, 462 

Ni»r ifan Hiriici, 3 SS n* 3, 471 

\ho.% ^fu^ul^Ll1ln4 ibn-YQluf, 

S^, 597 

NMT fbtt-Sayj'Sr, 21 ct 
Na^ndp Gnnad&ri! manumrot, 529; dyn- 
mity M: lutLin. 567^ palace, 595 
ISo^nd, I^khmsd, d^oAsty, Si 
Nifiidi, Graiudmi, 549^ 

"Wi JS5 

A^d/Affq efrfj^ /f >i>e, 65 a n. 7 
N'ftliDiial Ubtttiy of Caifo, 69 G 691 

. 443 

rtJf^r^ 107 n. a, a6a 


iVn/irftf/ 47 

■T 4 ’rfi'juS, 6G7 
NaYmTino, 715^ 734 

N.^e. pi, ja3,514, $47,334,5Jft.S4 
Nawlji, »l., 337 

441 f^a 44 /, ^07 5 

Naivfal, ibn-, i¥-ir Wjumnah 

m 

NAjtibQn ito, J3<j, ;j76, J77. 395, 
41 *. 461, 474 p 477 n, 4; hi^bini 
throufhp 31|- tutqociiM; of, 34S 
WreoMp 3S7 n. 7 
NuArrrhp 487,656, 75^ 

57 J 

KA^m, al-4 4JO 

N«r £ttrt, I., 74. ,43. j*6^ ,35, 30,, 
639, 736, 749 
Near Eutem, 749 
Nearchui, 49 

Nebuckadiwraar, 557 a, 4^ 71^ 

Ttcipuu, 46 
Ne^p 6a, 114, ui 
Nehenuah, 41 
KM-Bal^-^np, 39, 3,^ 
Nefrlatnfi^lM^ 446 

** swf^'r™' *■*'* 

N~*PI«tor>Jer 306, 3,j, 368 3j„ 

««»«<. -WMi jUdkwoph, <rf i4 


' Maytnditp 5S5; school of ihn-Ma- 
586 

Nw^PbtojiisTii, 516f 433 - 439 . 443 * S^o. 
5^4 

MeqhpUlotiiitij 3TI 
Noo-Pj'ithaEOrHin+ iftathcmatica, Jjo^; 
scmfceip 4 nl 

Nfstoriqn; Si, ^4, 260. 309^ 3I4, 420; 
inSocjicoip 106; churchy t07j con- 
143; painlon, 4^2; pbjli- 

4 * 7 ? inffuciiM, 474 a. 3 
Noftonaa Chnatian^ 3)1^ 656 
NesfoftBiUj, I1I16, 36 S- 6 , 564P 420p 4I4 
New T«^omcQ^^ Arabicp 117; j)^ 

New World, 12. 335 p 71S 
New Yorltp 164 
Ncrib, Nisart* 

NiCflsap 475, 637 

Nicephonu 1, 3£» 

Nicepbonij Phoeaa^ 33$. 469 60 
Nicholasp Byz^iiliEiic monk, 577 

4 gn 

NleomAOhiUp 427 
Nicbahrp Cuitei^, 6, JI 
Miprna, 134, 741 
NrbiLWuidp 157 
MAdvM al-ArvA^ 425 , 68 ^ 

NiklUp 163, 166 

Nile RJvei; 4, ,q, 14, 34, jj, ,65, ^,3^ 

<1J, 4 ^» 6*4, 616, 6$#. 6$4, e?*, 681, 
“3. 696, 704; AniDey, 159, i&>, tM, 
*^ 7 p 705, 74 i. 736, 745; owrilinr of, 
628; cnEaracI of, 713 
NElc-Bed Sea c&iul, 59 
NEIomctor, 375 . 4 * 7 . 451 
NiKTeh, 3 «, 39. <57, *91 
NiqfQr^ JOO il 1 
N Tqiyikl), 475. Stf Nioea 


ID7 fl- 1 
N£r^^ ftj-p a 10 
Nimna, 435 

Njihapdlr, irOL Stf Nayi^bflr 
N^bis, aee Naflbla 
Nt¥aixi-id-Mullce 4la, 447 p 477 -B, 660 
Nsftmiywh, 410 U, 412, 431, 432^ 47S, 
659 

Nizin^ 31 
NbiTitei, i5o 
Nizifb, 734 

Nook, 9, laj, 443 

ftofdic^ 3 j6 

Nenwr king of Sicily, 332, 5&9> |Kriod 
ift Sialy, 593; conquot of Sjjrtly, 606, 
paiwii Df .l-Idriit, 609; kttiRi of 
Sidly, 613; 643; COoUet, 66t 

Namuji Eti^Undp 59Q 
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Normandy, 665 ^ ^ 

Nonnafii] of Frmnrt, S 3 i ii. 3; of Sicily, 
606^ 63 ^| 

North Africiii I 4 ip 159. 

iqj, 194, io6> 239 p ito, 2615, 

291^ 451 , 4<j9f 473j 493i i'^Ji S'^Sn 

550p 574 . S7Sp 

619,6^3; 672, m 7 i?r 7 Si^ £*nqw“t 

^p 3 !^ , 

North A/jicam towt* 314 p *33^ 

mliWTCt, bi3i block, 73S 

North Afncani# 3i4i. 3^ 

North Arahifl: 15, 38, 39^ 42 p 43 . ^^p 

93p idi, 107, 134; population of, 87 
North Ajabiafi: tribrtp 37 g 38 ? sSo? 

tribal ddty, 4 ti; stota^ 67? peopli:, sS 
North Arabtini, JD. 3 ^- 43 * 5 r^> ®S+ 

2S0, 338, S(KEj 606 

North Arabia ItuigMygo? 5 3 * it?3; longuc^ 
70; icript, 32 
North Lebanon, 747 
North-Hastero Africa., 360 
Northern Africa. 23 , 3 lb? 159 j 3 ^ 
Northern Afabi, 2^3 
Northmen (NonieEncn)^ 5 ^ ® ^ 

Niibah, nl', r 63 

Nftboh, III . 714. Su 6 an 

Niibatah, ibni-, 45® 

NmW« U. aSl, 363, M. 67ii Chnrtlin 
kingdom of, i €3 
Nubtan: 3 Sb? 435 ; bhaedoin, jbo 
Numd, al-, IS, ao, 23, 37* 

Nab* ^35. Noah 

Nab lit Skiniidd, 482 
AVti/fim al-ZS^irak^ al-^ b 33 
Nli'fuILn, al-, U Lakhmtd, 82 
Nu^mac, ah III, Lakhmid, 84 
Nu'miin ibo-id-Muindlirr, d-, Ohaa^nad, 

80 ., „ 

Namayr, ibn^, itff J^w^ya ibn-Numayr, 
al- 

Numbliat 535, 7 lt> 

Numidiaiu? 5Q9 

Nun, banudhU'd-p 51S, |i 7 p 5 ™ 

Nan al-Miffi? dhii-d-? *35 
NOr al-Dlh ibQ- 2 angi? 48®* HSf 
652, 6SSI 

Nfir-oJ-Dln 'Alip Mamlukp J 
jVir 

Nari hutpital, 659, b6i? 

Nurid: model* of archtiectnpc, 69K 
7 ot 

NOiidsp 68 $ S 0 
Nfixiyvhp pi** d 6 o 
Nofayr, ibn-* MOm 
Nufayr, ibnv Mubamffliid^ *48 


Nufayri^i * 4 S-S 
Nu^ayrlyah, alv ^33 
NuwjiiSp 3 P 3 . 337 i 34 » H 43 ® 

Nuwai, clhu-,dJ* 63 , lOT 
Nuwayrit al-, Alj^inad, 3J4 p 689 
iVusk^ 


•Obldith, 63 
Obodaji III, "Ol*lath 
Oeddenti 65^^ ^ 

Ocddeotdp 109 ? 551 » ^ 

Cklaynath^ 75 
ChleoathiU, 75 
Ody^y? tboi 91 
Oghiup 473 

d^i 186 
Olbatl ,494 11- 1 
Old Cftirfl, Its, ^i^'S 

Old IkuDAKCua# 150 
Old Engliihx 41 
Old FTCDCh> 564 

Old Man of thfi JdcHinbuii, the, 159-. *4* 
Old TttUunent: 9, ich, 36, 32, 39, 43 . 

4 i. 113. iJ*. JJS- ' 45 . 161 n- S, = 35 . 

jrj! ch*nw=t*i 5 , Ijj'r dsy*, t 34 
Omauitae, 44 
On,^ On* /«■ HcliepolS* 

OpMr, 41 
OppaPp 494 P 499 

611 

0/A£r, 370 

Order of PrenchcTi, 508 
Qidofba lip of Uflrtt 333 
Qnio^io the Wicked, 550 
O^^OM^tTy. 315 

Orient, 7 S, ^ 31 , a«. 30 *. * 59 . “ 3 - **?, 

<^ 6 p ^ 

OHenlidi ratnancEp jem 309, 310, 42l>| 
folk talei, 4044 itudiw, 588, ^3? 741 ; 
ttlkp 59a; workiTM-jii 591 ; mu^i 59 ^ 
cnfcatncn? 61ffthrica, 613; artiiaMi. 
614^ huiuu, 64.^ legend, 64S; taka, 
663: product*, 6^ 

Oriental Chriitraiii, 1 1 $ 

Orlentnl Greek Chutchi 246 
Opcmtcs Rieer? 63^ 

Orthodox dynaity, a88 
Osler^ Dr.^ 3^8 
I 0 *UB^ 6 a 4 
Otto the Greatj, 59a 

Ottoman: faEphate, 139 , 3^7r 493? 
nitUinj, 1S6 n, 1: period, 133; 331,3*8, 

399 .6J7. *931 *5*. 7*3i 

@rmy CTOibed hf TimQf^ 7nlj pro- 
blem, 70*: wetwy. 7 ^ 4 ! etpttal. Tofi 
•*e, 7+9 
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OetoniBJi Ttifkey^ 710 
Onoqun Tmi-U ia4, 159. 475, 479.9 
4*0, 671. IB®, 745 

OtlDDlAlU^ j 

Ovtd, 

Oicrcrid, 501, 516, 577. 611 
Onw Hiver, 157,175, J94, apj,. jto 
3. 379 n. 2, 463, 476 

Oicnit, Uf l/jjaycnr 

Pi^«^ 55 1- 117,546. jpS. jo, a, 

PokUtsin^ 213 

Palace of Et^nuly^ 416 

pAlntLoe Chapel, 613 

Palrrmo, 387. fiOST, 609^ fill, fiji 

P*i«bii<- 6 , 9 > lt,M,4o.4j. 61, loi, ,48, 
*jo.iS 4 .i 6 o. . 69 , i 7 o. 2 «.j 3 j.',st: 

W B 655, 661, 6fo, 674, 747, 74,1 
UMs of, 3JI a, Jj poiKiUUon ^4 758^ 
dtirtalorB ill, 731 
Pftlcatinumf; tuDdcnt, 114 a 4- 
Pklcravcj7 
Palm Sunddjj 341 

P^mcr^ cmtuliLticin of Korui,. 126 n 1 
PatBiyrip JO, 59, 60, 74 S, fio, 

« 7 , 256, 3 ?jr J 4 t 
PAlm>T(ma, 4J, 

PtUmy-rea* chirf, 75; dvaiimli«5, 
lau^age, 78; icript, 357 
Palmyrcncfl, 32, T 5 -i^ 54^ 3^^ gg 
PkmpcliUiA^ 5^j 
PjiJi'Aji.b, 753 
Pan-IslAnip 753 
jP*me^Aa£ar$tFCy 30S 
Panjdb* 3a, zi j, ^34^ 464 

PWi« ,oj, ,06. J 13, , 36 , , 44 , 155, 

, =*WT 3 iS, 35 a,+Si 
I «™, 44S, SOI , 516, 6», 7i4, 754 

P 4 np 157 
Pdrja, 157 n, 5 
359 

Fajtbcnon, ai 
Parthtep 44, 73, 74 
Puthiui: empjn, j8; qoniiuat, 74; 

eleiiiciu*^ 76 
ParEhiaiif, 7| 

Fwilp 434 
Vxiema^ fiJS 
Paul, 43, 66, ISO 
FauI of AcgiiUp 311 

P»Bp«t.Cg«iliiili,oft«Clirim‘.64.fl t 

Pax [alamj^B, 121 ^ 

Fayns, Jolm, 40J 


' Pcfli*? CoJifercDo;, 751 
PctiJlfi-, 4^7 It. 4 

Fclajw^ 551 

Fdk, 1512, ff/ffl Fit, I 
Polkixiuin, [61 
PenEApolis, ]6S 
PuntAEmchp rJ5 
Pepin of Heriitiilp ^00 
Perfcctui, 

PeqpiaMft, 2(3 

49, 50, 55, 58 

Pnacpoh*, ,57, jis 

Pcita: 14,40,4j. 60, 6*, 66. S4. «s. ti4. 
'43, f 45 p iS 7 - >74. 190,197, iq6 
irf„ J41, J40, 2 i 4 ,Xff., 300 9 , 310 . Jffi, 
34*p 344, 34 Sp 34^ 4I!^., 44*. 423,441, 

ilJ’ tH’ 578, 6 j 5 p 

656,667,676,67S, 691. 699, 703, 

W«,' Zor^itnMI, 66, ,06; an of, JOfi; 

ooolts ofj 1265 ronqM«t qf^ 1B8 
^thcn;, ^ pwtaJ relnys of* 333; 
Mongol kangdoxn of^ 4^^; Il^Kh^nid 
ruk in, 48ft 

PcTftAn: reitordi* ji; cmpjj^^p 3^, 

sai^pjr^ borderknJp 
^ Iwj«t 5 T i(3J ktnpw, ^ goTExnqfSp 
S*)! provitLEiis, 86; culcuml infiacn^ 
106; id«afp io6j bonJcip loflip 148^ 
™tna9 107; 12*, 324, 333. 33S, 

* 40 i 244^ 3304 352^ 26p 308 

311, 111, 315* 317^ 338, 330^ 3J3 

faOp 68^' ddimitlonp 146; 
i 5 *a; hf^ilMilip 157, 4465 invaaion of 
Keypi, 161; dcu&aliu* 170^ rule* 171^ 
fyitcR)^ 173; roEnohce], 351; mcdiiWp 

I 3543 iniiLyehCe qn ShfAh, Lifl; cniAt, 

tneft, 265* pcjfffd J^-^CGin, 333; lUMii- 
time i^niutii(^d«Up 343; mftlical 
AutfionOeii, 363J Cillnidii2p 377^ 477+ 

baidsp 4«6i arthjirauma 419; diiAliiTn' 
4 J^>; p«ti, 436 7 ; litemlure. 463^ 
EFummaj, 561; Sufi drdci^ 3S7; 
CArpet*^ 592; icumt of musiq, 595^- 
piJtyo to Egjjie, 6 j5j adwitusriwtira,' 
tn Eppt. 6^7: wun, Ojj: <dqol«t,, 
WJ; language, 715 
Pciamn 8r* lo* 

IVman Golf, 7. ,4, ,5. j,. j-. ^ , 

7 H- 7 J 7 t 7 J 9 , 7^ 
Penum Iriiq, jy, n. 2, 481 

Pera^ ^[ddctni* a83p 444 
Fcniui, ncrn^, 3 jo n. 3 
Perttaiv, prta-^ 66 

Pcr^l^ ,56, ,^7 , 49 . 155. ,J7 ^ 

IM. t 74 , 119, 22h, 2J2^ 240* 3 ^ 7 ^ 
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n. 3,401. 4^. -(fij* 470- 4 S», 5 *». 

7'5 

/Vfxjjp I53f n- 2 

Ptdiltwou^, 4^4 
Prter, AposUe, 34 ^, 443 
P^ft^^ T, kinp of Afftijcn, 543 
Ptttf the Cmcl, 5^1 
PelM thfl Vcutfiftlje ft- 1 i 5®9 
Pet™ 6p 39.44, 50. |Jp 59 .60p ffT 7 #. 97 t 
93, iSj^, 256; mina ofp 72^ bcif ofp 7S 
Pctrjfi, 33 

nurafthl.* Si 33^ cnjciiirer ofj 135 
Flmnuinic: cBnalp 165; timSp 1745 34 ^! 
<iayt, 4 SJ* 

PhAnoftic 43J 

PharoA, tbP:. i^4. ^6* 

Ftifmidiip 61 
Fhcrkatl, 572 
PhidiiUj 2ft 
Philby, 7 

Philjp ifp ftf SpaiiiH 545 h 55^* SH 
Pbilip ITip of Spaicp 556, 565 
Philip thi Arab, 39 
Philip Augiutusp 64.^ 

Philip of Tripoiip ^63 
PhllKppfneat 555 5 

PhflOp 373 h 580 
Phil»ophy, 271 
PtwnidB^ 307 

Phocoidill: alptmbctp 53; iiiscn|itt 4 np 

7*; 00041 ^ 71; IjiMSj 34^. Eftwnii 423 
PlmnicioA’CAfthii^EKLiui cojonicsp 711 

FhoenicLuu, 4.^ 44 ^ 49 ^ 7 E» I75«^M 

l^ocauc. t67i MCI 
PivifCSr 313 

PiL-kthallt trarutbtion of Karan, U7 ft- I 
PiDiite ?J9 

Pirsut JlatMp 7II 

Pifi Rcll, 710 

PwB- 379 f 574. 3 * *31^636? 

Pirnin, ^p £53 
PiiOFi, 209 fl, 4 

5S9 

P!ala. Jlf, JtJ, 116,170, J 7 l, 40 lf sSo 

Plilfl of TiTiiilri 571 

Platonic phikrtophjfp 5S0 

Pliioiuiftir 371 

PltiadtSf palice of, 417 

Plinr. 45.47,4^i 56r 13^. 3S3. 39* 

Pocockop EdwAftd, 5^^ 

PivtitJ, 315 
PotWy^ 271 

Potturap 21 5 p fiOO SCI, 591 

371 

poor Knighti of ChriiL, 644 n. 3 


Porjahyiy* 315 

Portugiil, 51 Si 54gip 562^ 592p 599^ 601 
Fortu^osin 728^ 737; navigatorj 696;; 

ahipa, 697; inSuciinf, 739 
Pffpctp3S4 
Pna^Umfffitf 427 

Frftphetpth«? iS, 19.32^ 99 p 104, 112-14. 
117. i 39 i 139. i 4 |h 177. ijS* ^ 79 - 183^ 
215* *35i 233i ij^p ajSp a42p 143. 14S 
EL t, 249, 254p asSp 259, ^7i p 394 p 
397. 393. 399 p 401. 4». 433. 439. 47^. 
474. 47S. 4S1.501. 51^. 5^1. S35. 5®®. 

6^p 669L migraticiii of, EHUMiin 
ofp lo€f; wuixL oli loflp 141;^ Icfldrrahjp 
of, t uibc of,. 140; fathcr^Lft-^Iaw of^ 
I40: nulhdiiCT ^ 41 ; dcfttb of^ 142^ 
IJ4, 155; ef^ 1^5, i*7, 1791 

family of, 175 ; aimum^ds of^ t 7 &, 
illnou of, 17S; father of, J79; tuc- 
C«t>OTofir tSq; nmntlc ofp lS6p 62a; city 
ofp 1:92; itflindjLtd befuer of, 201| stodci 
abouti iSbr «7>tf 

PiophcEic ti%juur«ir 1S6 n. 2; iradiiioD, 

33s, 35 J, jM; J!> 3 , 39 <* 

ProtratAfth bymniUji, 246^' Romolti 432; 

mitiidiMnea, 747 
Prul^tftt ChuFch of 747 

Proven^iil^ poctSi ^2; 6od; in- 

flLicnoe over lOiluin pottry, 61 rj £43 
PrarcnCCp 5S9 
ProrerbA, Book of, 43 
Pmssu, 479 
PfidJinA, 747 

RE^tfiAk; tradcp 59; jphem of inULiODcCi 
68; library, t66; aysttnip 415 n. 7^ 571; 
ila>T. 4531 
Ptolemicsj 59 

Ptolentyi 44. 4^. tftj, 104, 

311, 314, 363. 3-3t 376, 384* 3S7. 371- 
572, 581, 5SS, 5S9, 6tJ9^ 61a, 6a9, 6S3 
Piolcmy n, 59 
PulUt; 214; civyEuilJontSSl 
Ftiftl* 34 

pyfcnoca, 2 t} 6 p 499. 500 ,507.5 J ^ 5 ^. S ®9 

|^tliA[;oriiSp 427 

PythngoiT&n: 372, 44a; theory of UtUlic^ 
598 

f 361 

^d^if/d' 4 ',^ a6 

Qibdsp abti-, jff Nn^mAn, al-, ^[I^ Lakh- 

mid 

Qfi'dabi {flm-al-p 94, 103 

245 

Qadaritc: tichooJ, 346; doctriDE, ±84: 393 , 
43« 
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Qfhtancefi, 24S 

44 ^ 

173, 5^5, 3x7, j26p 537 
Qfi^i iiI-F5i;Jilp 653 
^Jt/f 316, 5^7 

Qiiiir, 'AtibSjidp 44P, 4^4, 473, 
QidiHtCp 436 
^d£tha HiTfif, t+lp 67S 
Q&di^ji^hp al- (m^Ar a{-^frali)p 155, 137 
QAdisfy»h^ kJ' (hw SuHuLTmli), 349 
QadmQi, ab, 44g^ $57 
p 7OJ 

Qahirp al-p -Abb«*id, 3S«, 400-70, 473 
QAhirfth, al-* Caird 
32, aSo 
QablAni , 93 
32S 

dAatfMtifif, 441 

Qa^iftip bJ-p 473^ 474 8, 479 n. 

3, 4^1 H. 2j 632 
Qfi'iin, aJ., Fa^imid, 61% 623 

Matnlak, 6gr, 694, 695. 70a, 
7<»3 


194 

fo/dk/iiu-aJ, 334 

QaJ'al Ayyflbp mm CidittaTud 
Qal'at al-Jnbdip 653 n, | 

(^'at ihn-Sai^^uhp 567 
OaJ'af 7’ariibiiItiA, (341 n, 4 
QalAwan, MamlOkp 667 8^ 672+ &73t ^7St 
677 9 , 6S2, 685, 6S6, 691 
Qalip al V »bii'A 3 fp 531,557 
Qal^ al-r 62 

Q nlqathrt ndip al-p 637^ 6S9 
Qdm^^ ai^, 743.3 
fffipJ^p 351 a, 4 

fM4/di,35i a. 4 ^ 

Qaadahlr, 39* 

Q^^wh al-Gh AurrI, 691 p 694,69? p 703-4 
Qdoiawfa, al-^hir. 694 n* 3 
f Jad«r^ 6 qi 

4 ^ 7 r 579 
a/-, 377 

Qa«i(f.>i^ 691 

C^ramilnlK Houm;^ 711; deyp 71 j 

QaTfii^onin, 487 a. 4 

fdnf/i/, 415 

Qafmatp itf ^aindin 

Qanaafiaa awf. 444 5 

QwmiitUn*, I ia. 249 , 446 , 449 , 4 Si, 619 

QwJlw, 54. 56 

734 

Q*njw, j? 

QuTl^niu}i, iM. *, j*# Cart>i*Be 
O-rjatiiynp d-, 217 

373* t 


346; tilt, 423 
QaaJimlr, sh Kojbm^r 
Qaii, baau-p 51S 

90 , 93 
? 5 o^ 25a 

Quim, al-p HAffltnudid, 536 n. i 

Q 34 ifflp of d-VamaOp 739 

Qidm al-'^Iiiqij abu-ab, 331 

Q^m Atiiha^ 754 

Qijazn UaSiJiirp abu-aJ-p 457 n, 1 

fojr, ic^ a, a 

Qaflr al^AUliq, al-, 6S0 

Qft^f ol-^Abbufti, ol', 4i 1 

Qw al-Kiiiildp 293, 416 

Qasrital', EhaJid iibti-'A bdullih. 213,234 

Qaitd^ *69 

f o/a, a/-* 20, 340 

C^^lHboOp 42, 52, 55 

Qatab&niaji jnacriptiDnsp $4 

QatAbdniaiu, 6q! 

I^tabniiiiest 44 
<5iip‘i% Ab, 453 
Qatar^ 17, 739,740 
QtLpiJi ibn-al-Fuja'^aiip 2oS 

Qair al-Nada^ 464^5 
26 

^wuiJ/jui, 562 

426 

Qayrawiiip aJ-, 170 ti. i, m, 124, 261^ 
a9ip jStf 45 ^ 303 Wtf.p 
tiofp 613,619 
f^^yimwia M$«quOp 367 
Qftyi, 192 H, 3^ SSO^ii 
^yip. itin-, ago 
QaTfAf fbaTNlusiifir^ 66$ 

Qayflrfyali, jfrf Ceiarea 
Qayd, pAJty, 192 a, 3 
2 M- 31 ,184 

yoibajyil. 747 
Qumh, 395, 446 
Quwini, d , 97, 3S2, S62 
Qt^iiTp 36,42 
gml™p4j 

fjd/04, 118 , 2S9p 262p 417 
Qtfts. d% 313,315. 558,566,564,637 

Qi-Uj ArdaELj 476, 637 

107 n. 2 

^9 p T 53 p 173, 2S6, j-jp 
B, [p 37S n, 3, jot, 505 
QijM^hijqp 676,677^ 701 

fiirmta^ 666 
C?i>W a/-J^fr, 90 
f,ijri/p 197 CL 2 

ff/Jm^p 6or 

H3/-I 130 
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qiyin, tit 
fijrdr, 197 

Qi«il>hUb, 4(9 
QyaJrip^titum, 31I 
Qubidh, 85 

fubiah, «!; S97 «i- >* » 5 

^btMh al Khiigri',*!-, 167, 393, 416 
QubbAl iil'Siikhnibi izo 
Qbbltir, a- * 

Qubnu, 167,194 , , 

QaHa.’i, «l-, ibn-S»liinan, 017 
g^nub, jw, 311138; 

Qiida^dt 99 , 

Queen of Sbcln. 41 

Q«lusiiui, 315 A t, 33 P 
QaiQc|, Miuigak,673 
Quinye, al-.iwQnfi. 

Quitian QnrOifCr, 149 
Qulnnn, »l-, l6S 
Qaniis, 336 . „ , 

Qunduh&i, *1,1« Qandfthir 
ganiynh. 4J7,476,637, 733. olti^ 

Konkh 
Qur^un, 127. Kfimn 

Qijrii^irK 149 , 

Quwyih: 3*. *4. *9- W* ‘®*‘ '®„‘* 

Ul, 113, H6. ii8. «i8, »33. '84 
189, 647, 683, 39». 3». S'W. 

K*6! biftnch of, I'J: 

aiCf of, 140 

QuiBjehite, (tl, 160,630,415, '77 

Quniyfab, banU-, tOf, i t? 

Qurhub, ibn*, Ab’m'l, 865 
*53 

Qurmb, abo., 347 _ 

Qimtth, ihti', f« Ttebil 
Qunobah, 184. Sw «fM Corfora 
QuriiR Vomilb, 646 
dutaTT, a!*, 36 

Qufayr ^41 i, 4I6, 597 

Qufayy. Ill 
Quakarri, al-, SuS, 434 
Quthg^, at., Salj ibn-Biibr, JOS 
Qtti*Hbo'Lu«i*i 315 , 

QuManBn, II 

gutimt,a|.,S5 _ * «o .rt, 

Outaybob, ibm., Iiiatcnan, 7". 8*91 46I 
Quiaybab tbnMoilim, OT-IO, m, *35 

*81,198.331 

Qutb-al-Dfn, «* Sab In, H»» 

Q$i/br, 435 

oaiiyah, ibn.aJ., J18, 531, SW 
Qutloiniih, ibo', Sulaymin, 476,470, 

837 ^ 

, 518 tt. II 


Quiui, Mamtuk. 4«?. 655,673, 674 

Qiiwb, 134 . „ , c 

QuzmiO, ibn., aba.Bakr, 561 

Bab* al-Khali, al.,7. »5. '7 

ra 344 , 416 

ai', 511 

Rabbii II, 68 

RabT^, 93. *80, JO* n, » 

Kabi'ah nl-'A4aw^h. 439 
fUbi*ah, ibo., tte Kiibiyb _ 

Rabrab,]bo.ab<.,'U mar, 235,200.61. *75 
Rachel, 40 , 

Radi, iil /Abb4ii(U+i43 45^.463 70,47i 
Raft"ibfl-"Ucniiyr, H9 
rtUbdnfjra^i 433 . 

fthSliilik, 473 

rak/ S 79 n- 7 

aK jS® 

*?-. less 

Rttj&L, lO^X 
ritfoA, 443 
rofaMj 02 

Runa^&Q. Ill, lift, H8,133-4, *95, S»6 

RMniro of LcOP, 524 

RmnlAl], pl-a 159 n. 2p i 60 p ^^39 
li-i yMan, 
lUpliAdp 604 
Ruqlm, b1 -. *7 
Fj^rf, tf/v 274 
R^qq^dih, $l3 

RAqqtilip fthi Tifep ^^8 3^17 3®S» 

^ipp 376,417 

Ra^fi taU«tip 7® 

373 

FOf^p 373 

Rswhld^ fll * HiFun 

Ranh^p Sbfi-, ?4t 

hiBtoriin+ 4^ 

Rtiiili taj^al-DlB Satiiixv, 373i 44®. 64fi-7 
Ikashld Ri^Jtp Mu^nwmJid r 75S 
al-f 140p ^ 

d&s dyftM*? , „ 

RlVahir bI-, 'AbdullAb itm-Wahbp iSl 
Fiinff^p ll3t 1^- 
RAwafld^ 290 5 

R^w^Uldi, 373 

RBwindlplip i0(? 

Rawe^Bli* Bi% (61 * 163^ 453. 47i* 

™>P W 
myiihs, 727 

S5i 60 

350 

RE 7 )^t^-- 42 J 
RnyTWid Ep uchyihiopi 5*^^ 
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Kay'm&cid IJI| 645 
RK^inond Liill^ jff LySl 
RKymQDd of MarMfillet, 571, 5S9 
Rarroond of .Saint-GiiUiti /rir RAYmand 
of TouleqK 

RAydiDDcl of TouIdubo, dtS, 610, 64J 
Ri)}'iuli, »I-, 6yo 

Rkvy, rt]-: hijjhwjiy tlmugh, 3aj, 

33*N 3*5. 37*, 577, 4T3. -H*, 46s. 4*4. 
4,4,477*-4 

Kad, aJ-, 3 C&. 7 , jfiS, jflo, 42S, 46a, 578, 

579* 5*5, *«=, **5 
Recurd, 4^ 

Red Sttt, 14. iS, 34, 46, 50. jS. 60. 
*i. *5, 100, 1113. 105. r34, 1*5, *n>, 
*54. *97.74<^ 741 

t n, r 

RegtfuiJd of ChitiUonp 647 
Rc^'nflld of SMarip 648 n, 2 
Renio. 5J7 p 
RcimiiBanoep JC7* 613 
Kcruiud, 670 

371 

R^SUimitiqiiT [30 
Rlm^ci, /« R^iidp ■.!- 
315 

Rl! M, of Inscriptki'qAr 1^05 
Rhodes, ifiy, 302 f 6^p 7r J 
r;W/p 43fi. 541 
Rihd^ al-Fekth, 54S 
Rib«t3i, 544^ 5^, 600 

Riduud I C™r de Liotij 64S, £fiO-51, 

Rid»4 *h-Uf 31S. Set 'Ali 
Ridd^h; I40, 14 J; wkjv, t47; vetenmB 
t 4 & 

Ri^wSo ibn-Tutiuh, 447, 635, 638 
Rift'lj iJ-^p A^nuidp 437 
Rifilte 4^7 

Rirn, Zbriliiixip 134 
Rihani, Am«ii| 7, 730 
jViil<k/o4f nf ibn^Juhftyr^ 5^ 
jf 371 

JfiidUt a/-ifikam^ 371 

-ffild/ff/ al-GAv/rJMf 45^ 

, 409 

htmaA, 564 

Rolsert of Chesirtp 573, 

RoUiwa, Edward r 747 
CntF^t 583 

RtRlfriiJe i7r^ 494 j 393^ addow of, 303 | 

Rodv^^ CTimiiaKioi] of 13$ n, 1 

Rodnip Dkx do Rivn?^ Cid* tht 
R^grr, V^iU ^1 
R<iE« 1. 606. 60A 


Roger Hi 3^2p 5^9, 607 ®, 613; fleet of, 
609 

Roger BaeoQ, Rucoh 
Rolaqd, 507 

Roirum; 4, 45^ 47^ 314, ZTO, Z2j, 260. 
J«V 39^ 4cOr iflTp S^Jp 594p 667p 
669 p 691; empiro, 58^ 61, 74p 7fip 142; 
dlkont, ^9; iypping, 60^65; nJe, 6S? 
eKpe^tiop., Biute, 7^+ giirkBOosp 75; 
pro^ncMj 154; rrtoDe-j, 5*7^ bWp 243:; 
CidtUtip^ JjS; origila of rmnentlip 574 
Roinaa Afritap 214 n. 1 
Roman-Bysuptin^^ 334J:, 400 
H^man CathoJJc Church, 347 
RomtU2 CoidiDlk Wtfftp 43® 

RoTPJin Empre, 484 

Romanctis laugiotg^t*^ 127; patol«, 543; 

tongue, 551; ditU«cf, 553 
Romans^ it, 39, 44, 46, 4B, 6Rp 73, 75, 
ti>4i 143, 153, 174, 304, 313 , 214, 299p 
JOJ. 3 R»p JiS. 35S. 39^. 475.497- 5^^. 

™jp 77<^ teirttory of, 199^ 20J 
Romania J>iugeiiccp 473 
Rome: 4, 29, 59, 68, 76, 2I4 p 315a 

45^ 4^. J34t 542p 5631 595. S^. 6<>4 p 

™» 7M, 743; rmpaio of, 74; 

% rjlMnU 7^ 

Rnss, AJoiouiderp 126 n. i 

Roiind Cityptfur, 292, joj, 304 

377 n. 5, 459 n. 4 

RSdiij 202 


Hilha*, als nB. 635, 636. 637, 6a(i, (k4i, 
543, 644 - 5 . Stf a/ftf Edeua 
609 


Ruhn-al^Dawlali, Buwayhkl^ 350 ml, t 


Rum, 633^ 637 
Riim^ king iDf thc^ 401 
Rto SiJjOqi, 475, 47® 

Riimi, al-p Feruan poet, 436* 437 
tnmwtdHf 528 n. 8 

Ruqayyahp daugKior of M q][j,aiTima4, 
184 H. 3 

Ruqqad valtcy^ ijj 
Ru^fahp alv paliKe, 293^ 416 
Ro^fah^ ai-p town, 320 p 256, 2B6 
Ri^, ihn . 418. 576. 577, 578. 581, 
SB2-<, 5B5. S*», 5»k *ia 
Ruiiu. 13S, 3*5,3S3.38^, JJJ7, ^7,, 
717,730,749 

Ruiisian: 4; empcncj, 2o6^ Wanihfpi^ 721 
Rutto-TurkUli tfraly, 705 
Ruiloh, iba«, $4^ 3S5 

Rujtam,, 144, 155 
Ru|bltp MM Zunhll 
Rutter^ Eldon, jp j ig 
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Ruwnkk mbe, 42+136 n.tj 
Ruixlk, ibn^, 63a 

RyclutulTUj G.p S4 

SM^im GncMip w Fii>7ftniiip ai- 
Sab* Biylr, 149 
Smba, 54 

Saba^: 3Sp 4^p 67s kmp ofp £». 357 »■ 6 

17 

Saba*, ibn V * A bdullih^ i 4S 
Sabaran: EOUgjU*, Jo; cbiDfr 305 pctftlT 
mctfdpotifrT capital, 50; coknics, 

JOp iii:£Cr3>tioqSp 51, tOQi I05s 
doiiii+ 54r 55 

SftboiifAn*, 37t 39i 4^1 42i 44 h 43 ■66 

Sabui, 44, 48 

Sahara-^imyaritc; tofliimtinKy i 57 E 
period, 65; Icfutersbip, IDS 
Sabbah, ibti'dl> al-FfHAifl, 446 
Sabbdb nl Yaliinbi, nbtt-fkl-, SC*, 5P7 
Sabbath, 110 
fidtr\ 557 fl. 6 

ftf-p abu-libi^ ilMi'HUalr 35^ 

S4M*iUt, 5091 357 * 

^abUiip 57k Jbo n. ^454 

$SLbiaii5, 170 n, 3. 314" 3SJ^ 

397 6 

+^HbiafU, pseudOv 5i4 3 

3J^5^ 6S1 

Sab'fe. ibn-. 574, 587 p 599 . 6*0 

^aa*l;rd4p 442 3 

SaboLi., 5S 

/tfAr, 24, JSJ 

Sabtah, jw Ceiiti 

Sflbllr+ pro-wiiM, 351 

Sabur kbo-Ardoillif, 47 2 

Sa(rho31tiie, 44 n. t 

Sft'^d, ibn-, KWlary of rtl-WiqSdb ^SS, 

Sft*d al Mus*ft*ln, Naiiid, 555 
Sn’^d'di^D^wloli abu-al-Alft*6lj. l.lam- 
d*iud, 457 n. 3, 460 
S*‘il ibfi-alti-WaqqS^, 155-7, tj?, T6St 
n. J. 178,1^.344 
fd^df#.4, tD7 3+ 133 
Sadd Ma'rib, 5s 
Sa*dip Peraaan p«l+ 43^ 

Sadiq. Jil% JaTiirp 355, iBo. 44l 2 

Sadlfp 62 

Safa, fll-; rejicKr], 71; graffeli, 71; tnarnp' 
cLoni^ lOl; tiiDtmd, 135 
Safiplr<i4S,65|,6j6;di3tfktT75l^ ModfPrt 

of, 74b 

S^^faitic fcript, 7* 

Safawid: dynasty, 7<>J: Wnednin, 
737 


Safpfcwiilsip 441, 7°^ 

Sfl^ibt ab, 288 W, 397 p II7 

Safar* al-p Va^^Sb ibH-il-Lai-tb, 461 '2 

Sa£InJf dyrutaty, 46i’2, 465 

SatFSrLda, 461 2 

Sa£ ol-DEnu Shitykhp 7^5 

fs/i^ak, 57* 

Siifibani, ol-* Abn™“d, 57 
tf/'., 149 

Sahara, 14^ S4i p 718^ 

Saharan hflfdrtp 54^^ 

Ji4 

al'p ibn- Abbj&4 
/itAji 323, 323,125 

d/.iAanfl/, 225 

ff/-a<d|Ltf/jjPp S±7 

d/ jittfr/di, 322* 537 
d/-Z(nf>p 467 

ff/'. <*f MuffUttS, 395 
4i’iiitr/po/-,44 
Sflbl+ ibft-p aJ-lJajan, 302 
SahJp ibn-, Ibrahim, 561 
€*t 

Snhuji!+ 34 

S3"uip Td«bifi juducp 520, 36S 
SA*idp ibn v 'AbdOn, jsS 
Sa'fd^ ibn% W yndhir, S31 
Sa'bd, Ithedivic, 726 O, 1,746 
Sa*id-sd-DawUh, tlarndfiflad, 48t 
Sa'^Sd al-lJiAonp abu-^ j« JanriELit al^ 
Sa'td Ibn-Husayn, 617. Sf* a/m 'TJbay- 
dullah al Mnbdi 
Fd*i/a A, :^3 

St. Augiiitinc+ 214, ^3^ n. Ip 452 
St. Cyprisui, 214 
St, FrimcTl cf Asjnsisi 634 
Sain t^Gi Ilea, by-o 
Sl jBKfl dff Coii]|K^chi^ |33 
St. Jf^^hn, the Baptii>t, 2*5 
St. John the DHjniuKf ns, J« John of 
Damoficui 

St. LnuMp 339, Stf Louli IX 

St. Mark, I6j 

St. Martin, 500 

Sr. Patll* 837* Sff Fail 

Sr. Sab* FnnTLoatntyp 24* 

Sr. Sertpna, 256 
St. Stm«m Stylitei, %z 
St. Sophia, 147+ 204 
/tf/\ 92 

SajSh, 141 
Sahhr^ 274 
Salodinp tet 

ya^p 131* 13* 

Saiih at Dfn, ^65^ 4tip 4iip 4*7^ 439i 
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4$Ot 54$, trlOf 632, &34 p 

^P 645 aa, fijS, 656^ 65<^^ 
6604 661. b64, 676^ 686^ 6^, ^90, 704 
^dfi^-al-Dfri ibn^ Yusuf , ucmIisI , 6H6 
ah, 661 

thn^, Abniad ibn-^ALdullilh^ 554 
Sntamtsh, MAmlOk, 6?j^ 677 
Salaffii-ah, 444 , 445, 617 
Salci EroiulabDn uf Kuriui, 136 n. I 
frakmo^ S77^ J79 
Sp4lbp 60 
$atltii« 67a 
Salrti. 7$ 

l.lijjir III-, ^Unil^kp 675^ 67S, 6^2 
5allb lHTnil*Bl+ al-p of Daftm^CU^p 655 
^aEib Mansur, abu-p S&ui^jJr 4^^ 

$itib ul-, MamJAk, 694 n* j 

9 ilib N=iivro-al-DiOp a]-^ Ayyubld, 575^ 
664 S, 671, 673, 673,67 5h 677 
$111(1 ibn'a]/&CjiLfir, al-* 6f amluk^ 673 
$tt[ib i-tm-RuEzIk, ai^, RuMilkp jtm- 

SAlini, iK'Ek^i fcv f^uraj 
Saibu K Ottotnao, i S^ n. 3, 4SE}, 671, 
677i (ngj, TOS 3. 712 n. 3, 719, 726, 
7^9 

Salfm [[, 711 n. 3 

SilTm IIL 71J n. 1^ 733, 741 

SftTjai^, 473 4 

&,liaq; djnuily. JJO, ,17-, 410, 4'*. 4ll? 
*73 60; pcrtixi, 424; nilerp, 465: 

prmc«f, 4^11 625; lulcii of 

Sjrmn Hhfhj, 633^ bntidsp 633; fultnn 
of QCuuyah, 637; dyfutily of ol-Runip 
637; amir of Andii^, 63$; kingidom 
absorbed bj Ottoniaiij, 70s 
Turkomana, 621 
Satjaq Turki, 199, 633 

SaljOqi: 341. 4S^r pf 

{kriun 'Iru'}, 4H1+ of Femii, 4S1; qf 
ah^Jriq and KunlUtj^, 4SU of Cca- 
BTiil Ajua, &33; of Syria, 633; of Rnin* 

715 

p tbn-, alm-'^Ulkayd nJ- Qailtttp 347 
J17, 475, 276, 33$ 

SidJAr, iiffl ah, 'Alibis^ 623 
$alm of Jlujam, 4> 

SAlmln the Reruan, lo*!, 1.17 
5->lt, ilni' 4 bi“ah, jrf." UmAvyab 
S4luq,s:!$ 

2e>„ J2S 
la^d*, 4311 
S^Er^n .462 

Slni&nip aJ^p Maaidr iLq-T«$jq„ 366 
Sam^Bini, ah, VumiF 743 

SdmijiiEL 367, 3SI5, 46-j FulcF,4|4 
liPp 46^ 3. 4f*4p 470. 474 


Samaria, 37 

Somarqandi bO, Sq^r aid, |J0. J44 p J 5 Pi 
37 ^p 3 ^ 5 * 4 i 4 p 46*. 4 ^i P 4 Aji 7 oi. 7 ««p 
I bt^hway LhnzuRb, 313; silk re«t« 
ihrnpgbp 343t inciter of^ 347 
SlmaFfst^ 562, 347 p 417, 419, 42*, 

423, 441, 454, 460 - 0 , 4B3 
Samfin'Bh, al-^ 15 
Satnaw'al, to7 
19 

SiMfk];] ibti^MilLk ahKhawiiitF, aJ-, /f/ 
Kbnv^irmi, aT- 

fdHMi'/, 443 

$yjnit, ibn-aJ^^ st£ 'Ubptiab 
S:imosntH,^ 2 dO 

SatrtfiLm^al-DaTla]!, Buwayhid, 47$ 

Sswftfr, 37 

lami, ^ , 373 

jami2m, 17 

San EsIoImid, 523 

SnD^a*, 18, 50, S4-T, 60-62^ 64. 244, 34^, 
jautdp ff/', 19 

100 

j0«q/a/II9 
Sanebo tbe Fa|, of Lffijfip 544 
' Sancho [he GrEiifj of Naviurv^ 523^ 

I S^. 5J4 
Sanchu^lq, 334 

! ^ajitwjahp 541 

S.iujflr m kayniotjirl qf TouloUse 
Sanskrit, 306. |o$. 339, 376 
S4i4lta Rufina, 5^3 
Spftta 715 

SantiagfU de Comportda, MJt Sl Jago 
SanOritJ; moirornent+ 136; brqtbcrho4iip 
4 ST; ii|.*nMnj^, 718 
Sanilsi, al-, 437 

Saphadin, w# ' Adib nh* Ayyubid 
Saphar, 56 

335, Stt Slai-i 
tdyiyiMA ^ 4f/-* 536 n, 4 
332 

ul-Khadim, 70 

Soxac^n, 4J- 146- 654 EL 7, 66$ 

SaxaconL 44 
, SaracToio aktp 359 
Saramfl, 44* i t 344* 603 

SarjgotM, 496, 499, 507. 51S, 537, 540, 
544. 

Sarfih, 349 
Sarih, olv 14 

. Saxab, ifranddau^htoF of Witixa^ 5 |S 
j Sajaqfi44h, Jrr Syiunue 
f ^ dwil , 334 

! iWJmia, 451,60J, 618 
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Surdlf* ^13 

SATgan Ij 36 

Sargon Up 30, 3 T- 9 p S5 

, IbCk-Abl-| ^Abdullali sba-Sa dp 

IGfi 

19^ 

!)aijiInK iboi-^ MnCl?^l.T 4 165 p 
S aijOii ibn^MmijO-rj 195 
SarHkj» banu^i 554 
Sartoctp 392 
SaruK^I 

Suianidi vfOflciiiat'^Pi 57 * 

. Wi; 157 n 2, 41^. suKnwn, 

S3: power, 14^ E i55: iot^ueiwc, 

173; j&>, ^ 93 * Sfl 3 . ^^ 4 - 
373; Itingii. 470; mwUl* in Fitimad 

artp 631 

75 h I- 4 J 
Sutufttr 4E5 
Sxulj 135 
670 

SjiwS,d, al> ISS IV. 2, 33 if 3 P- 34 ^- 55 ® 
gaw^ri, ilh 5 t >1-, soo 
^awAri, diau'ah,- 1^7 ■ 

^aviiyap 67® 

339 

/dnrra, 131 
SiW«HlT^ 557 


Jdi>^ 133 

&s. _ 

Sfly^*aJ'DftwLah ul-yamdAnj* 371 ^ 

4j6, 4 S 7 - 8 . 4 S 9 , 4 to 
Sayr-d-Uln, 652 n. SfM «/w Adil, 
»l-r Ayy-aliid 
$a)-A. ibn-, Alktnw, J 50 
:ad 9 IV. 4 

Sayynr, ibn-, Nas^p 2^ 

190. A- *• 4^4 ., , 

Snyyid Chili al-Banit. it* Bmiil. “ 1 -- 
‘Ahddl^ 

Scandinavixt 305 
SandinaTtan plraie*, 5*^ ■*” ^ 


Scvniuc. 44 

Sc^ MkWL S 7 ^p 

J5ctrttj WalEcf, 65a n. 7 

S^tLtt, Dtjiu, W Dwnf Si?Q4iil 

ScTiptsirancXp l3Pi ^33+ 3S5* 35®' 

S^pture®, 3^7 

SctiUri, 204, 199 

Sea of Dflrkncsxp 3^3 

Sea laf Marmoea, M, 2lJ* ^ 3 ^ 


Seaiaad« 37 
Sebastopali&i 2r2 
Sferrtwtm 663 

Sekr* land o^+ ^7 


Sclii% ^7 

Scknddp 15^ a. 1 

Seleucia-^CcafLiip 3 :iofa, 156 
Sebudd, 6$ 

SemjtCpS, I 2 p 33 ^ 4 i<^ 

S«mtai 9. I®r V2t 43 , M. 9°. 

i58p JI+; <t£ Faiestsnc, 143 + « Sjna* 

'43 

Semitic family. JJ 45 p™?* 
tnngucp S* tap 30, 3^1; ndigion^ 8^ 26; 
TaatiLMi, S; family* Sj mig™±i4Hi* 10, 

11^ 14S; mOVWEniSp 13; anchelypc, 
I a; pertplcsj 13; civil:iJtalrifin p i jp Ij 4 t 

359f 55'5 l^io^P 3 *^! worlds 4^; 
writingXiP 50: forrrtii, S^* ^bIiii< 57 ^ 
j^-Tipt, 71J beBcf, 97; population, 105 p 
153* < 57 ! pi^vtfr^t i26j iipititiatkm, 
134; origin 3 tla^nl 3 l, 13^ '■ 

oriipn of " tMw”, 35 ' "- 4: 379. jS* 
Sciiiitic AraWaivi, 308 
Scmilic Anll*i 314 ,. 135 
Scfflidc *^lJni 3 ?Ji 1 55 
SocaitLc Zilacn, 312 


f^nuticn. *®' '99 

SeinilO’Hamilir; I 3 j bnimo, 13 

Scnefiwl, 134- 54 ®- 541 
SciitUicibcribv 4* 

Seaiifcrt I, 34 
Scptiar^ 56 
Sf primania, 499 
Scp^iimiasT 75 
Septuagint, 313. 354 

SeFapflon^ ibav 349 a. 5 

J^piiip icmpleaf, 

Scipiup^ M^i *53 

Scrveltt^p 
Sew 04 trk. 34. 59 

French cdkrfwl, 7^ 

Seven Gol'lm Ode»n 94 
Seven Mu^aHaqat, dj 
SfVMm Pjiiim L'^ If fVd'flai, 7 
Sevencn, 442-3 

Se^ilUn: poet*, 54 'i n^Mivert, 56! 

SeviUcn 494. S“ 3 h 5 ®^- 5 's* 

510, 521 n- J. 329+ 535 p 537 - 0 , 541, 
54*, 55®p IS'^ 557 p 5 ^- 559 - S*t>. 5 ^ 3 * 
5^* ST®. 57 ^* 577 . jSa^ 5^5. 59'. 5 ^ 3 * 
59 ^p S 99 

Sha^y ^-p *A™r ibn-Sbar^hil, 343 

Shab^Tr, l6j 

Shabwah, 55 

SKadhiU, rtl-/Ali, 437 

.ShAdhiUtc hrOlhefhood* 437 

Shflb'i* al-* Muhimunnd ilm-Jdfil, I22, 


S 93 9 . 4IJ 

Sbafi'i rile, 410,659 
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Shnfi'ite 39K 

!$hi(hukiildp 309 Hr [ 

ijOj 

ikJAanjAJAj 472 
.^^J4-ifJni0.4p 465 
SliAli'Rukfap 702 
fAaAidy 190 
ShAhr^&ni^ t[-p [39 
Shahrax3.d, 319^ 4^ 
lAd^ir^ 94 

Sfujnr-ol'DarTp 133^ 65^^ 671 - 2 . 
ShnEtilatincr 1 lip 37 
Silu'm4. aI-'p 44. Sr<i aiiv Syriii 
ShimimiiF Vor^Mh, 60 
ShAirunit wbJl^ aL-, 373,, 417 
Shamv. 51 p 55 

ShAhjul, ^Abd'Hjl-RahniSji^ 534 
!>h6pur, in FetaiAp 351 
fkhi&pOt 75, 309 n. i 
Shaqif, oJr, 

Shiiqir Amun, 64^^ 6j6^ 

ShAi^, i1hu»ai-p 72p 9S-9 
335 n. i, S79 

ShMnral- Dfkwl^h^ BkiwiA>'hid, 376, 473'3 
SJiui^ifizil, oi-. 742 
^*Wp 51 S 

bSj 

39(1. 4,cso 
ji^r//, 440 n. 6 
ilwrifaijrr 7 20 

^hArp^t; two-, yiM-jUiy. 534> 543,377 
lAar^i^amt 43 

Shfljhp al-p 2iOp 130 

Slmiihaii, 564^ 369 

Shil war, 645 

Shjiwbakp hl-p tk4t, (Mlt, 652 
Sbaybdn^ Tuliliiyr 4il5 
SKnybin, bony-, I49. t^5 
l8p 433 

j‘ 4 djK 44 nd-fMoTf 4 !/-^ 5S6 
nf-AoI&d, jii 
l4^ii iiZ-y^Jii/p 44S 
rAajfAA AJ-ra^ij, a/-, 31&7 
94, 106 n. 2 
^Iwyxar, [52^ 44^, ^33 
iKcikh, sff lAajfkA 
Shnn, 9 

Shralr jSJp 1S5, 190^ 247 &. 253; aSj^ 
JN.I. 190^ jiKp 3fo o. 3, 393 n. 2, 399* 
4A9^4^ Pi4Cb>HimC* 183; wwtd, 183; 
^nt^vi||^ 471; pliriiLcs a?, 737 
Shi'^b BjkwwAn. 330 
Sblilydq, 1'imctdi. 743 

54./d-, 36S, 42S 

^^hLhabi 743 

ShIhAbip 731 


5 bihr, <d-* 3f&, 44 

alm-^Abdtiltah fU-Huiiiiyci, 

6I7IS 

Sbfuin^ tqi^ 197, 249, 42 lp 439 49, 703, 

Ll^ 

ShritK Kctf 138; mdJtionp 163, 471; 
ndiphAlfi, i84p 6x7; thurch, 191; 

fllSertM, l^tS; sjj. *96. 333, 377 , 3 » 5 , 

3S9, 440-M, *si, 457. 464, 4ro. 473. 

4&8I, 502, 701; forcKft, ^83^ tcmdenrlst, 
422; dynasty, 4^1^? molt in Spoiiip 
507; DoEabIcSp 61S; ddctrincp 628; 
bcrcsy, 660; ibrinfSp 737; ticncti^ 739 ' 
Sbnt^ Wjun, 646 
.Sbfite Fersia, 737 

ShfiEOp ultroL% uctSp 248, 249 n. 2 , 43 d, 

625 

ShfitHp 191, 3oSp 243, 247 - 0 . 2S3, 2S6, 

399, 4 <». 401 . 403, +3S, 44049 , 471 
». 1 , 42*5 
Shdb, 562 

170 □, J* 3 i 5 > 3304 3*6, j| i , 376, 

413. 4 i&. 47*3 47 ^ 

tJtfrA^ 105^^ 130 
5 :bfrkLEh, 645 
iAifram/t 339* 600 1 

Shuja* BLLwayhp kLu^* 470 
Shura, nl-p 178 
SburithUI 14S 

ShusCarp 330 n^, 3 
Shu'^^QbS^Ah, al-, 4 C 2 
rwiia, 377 
Sian Fii, 356 
SThaLwayh, 242 
S]t4 ihti-dil-Jnw2ip 302 
SJdliiO: fleets 521; qi|«il|«m, 5%; ntonu- 
tnditff, 609 

SidUan AmbophiEtij 6 q 8 
SictlEim Arabs, 607 
SlcPioo McijLlmii, 605 
Sicily. 80, 167. 281. 307* 322. 330, 363, 
3^7r 45^x460, 551* 364, 569, 587 p 588, 
593, 6Q2-9, 611, 61 a, 61 j. 614. 61S* 
622, 635, G36, 6«Ow 662p 667 p 676, 
678 

SfJdAdnfa, 3D7, 373 

SiddTq, hJv 175, Bnhr^nbli- 

Skiotii 346, 641H 653p erf, 729 

Sierra dv Altwilnfi. 553 

Sierra Lftmc, 131 

Siertn Morena, 514^ 339 

Sierra Nevada, 534 o. 3 

jrr/*^^, 139 

^i/ai /at§rai Ai'-\4*-aA, 386 
Si^no, i8a, r92p 235 
f¥*'f 37S n. 3, 573 n. I 
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cjq ' 

SijilnilMK, 6 E 7 

SijlsLiinp 3^'* ^3^ 3^' 

386, 415, 4^*11.461, 465 
fjj^T/, 64, n- 3 
537 

tf/-, 566 

S«lveft> S^lb I 

Silvcstef It* 574 

Sinuwm, 17 

Simphitaf 576 

simn^t 66i n. 4 

SEn,, 6 q 

STiw. ibd-,316.36s,3K S, J7a, J7M72. 
4sS, 46*. S 79 ' 5 ®*' 5 * 4 ‘ 5 ' S”' 

6t»p 61 i ^ , 

Sinai: J9, JJ, 40 , 44 - pciJiwu!*, 

Sinj^ic: jhjmnscilAp lO, J?r 3^^ 

70; iiucjiptioiiip 40J dnaPfrctcrsF 

alphabet, 7&. 7li wrilinff. 7 » 

SsTum, luduiert, 714 
Su3^i Raihid-ftl-Dln 

Sman, ibnv IbfxhRn, 392 
SiFtln ibft ThSbst Ihn-Qun^r 1J4 p 35^. 
S&4 b 

f^ioan Pjuhap 710, Ji \ 
lifs^tf 73S 

Rmbfidhp Simiad 

Sind, 310^ aiip J24, 389, 464 
SihiiU^ the Sailer, 5^5, 3;!i4 
J07. J75 p 378 
Sindhu, 3 Id 

7<Vi 445 

601 

SinJaTp 37 Sp 6^ 3 

SitijUp 67D ' i CP -I 

Si^Llliynbp 5iqflllyabp 16?. S*t 4 h^Sta\y 

Sir Darym, 109 uu 4 

543. i4Sp 383 

jfroA, 65 p ^ 44 > ^ 

SirdJ 3^ 

Sirjf 01J !L 1 

Sirai 388 

441 Pi 3 

435 

Sirr 4l-Atrdr, filD, 663 
$U^wi^, ^4 
Sistfip, 330 
5 itt al-MiifQkr 611 

Slwis^ 640 n- 4 

5r>tfr MmM ^rA/tm, 3S9 
SfYti/ak, 313 

. 371 

477 


SiyA\r W 3 i 4^S 
35^ 

Slavonic; alave^p 346;. tlibra, bodj- 


gumnlh SJ* 

SUts, s 3 S *■ 341 . 5 * 5 . 534 . Ji* 
SDlVTOar 7 Dt 
ScL^inJi 53 

SocotrOd Sff SuqutTH 

Socrates, 40]; . j 

Soi^iatinp 330* 332p IS'*- Sogbdp 

* ol- 

SDlnmnn; 4J-3. ‘4- 'o*. i*S: Traipit of, 
St,; tnbic uf, 4W 
Solomon''* Slatl«K ^5 
SofPalilaJid, 6j 34 
Soph-Toniutr IS 4 

Soulh Atabin: 6, 17, 19. 34 , 30 , 4 ». 4 *. 
46, 62 - 4 , 6o, 61. 66. 71, "2, " 4 - M, 
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